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Sepori  on  the  Iwtemational  StaHHioal  Oon^ess,  held  at  fienna^ 
September^  1857.    By  Samuel  Bbowk,  F.S.S. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Sodety  of  London,  17tli  NoTember>  1857.] 

Ih  yentuiing  to  lay  before  the  Members  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London  a  Besume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Third  International  Sta» 
tistical  Congress,  held  this  year  in  Vienna,  I  am  conscious  that  I  labour 
under  the  great  disadrantage  of  having  been  preceded^  by  M.  Leone 
Levi  on  two  similar  occasions.  The  lucid  and  eloquent  language  in 
which  he  has  given  the  Beport  of  the  first  Congress,  held  at  Brussels, 
in  1853,  and  of  the  second,  held  at  Paris,  in  1855,  cannot  fail  to 
Teanpty  on  this  occasion,  to  the  recollection  of  any  of  our  Members 
who  either  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  when  the  Papers  were 
read,  or  to  read  them  in  the  pages  of  the  BtatUtical  Journal,  The 
absence  of  M.  Leone  Levi  at  the  recent  Congress  will,  I  hope,  be  my 
excuse  for  bringing  before  you  this  very  brief  Beport  of  its  proceed- 
ings. The  interest  which  they  excited  well  merits  a  better  historian, 
and  more  ample  space. 

At  the  two  previous  Congresses,  in  Brassels  and  in  Paris,  so 
many  subjects  were  brought  forward  for  discussion,  that  it  might 
almost  have  been  presumed  that  the  programme  of  the  Congress  just 
held  at  Vienna  would  be  of  inferior  interest.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  however,  the  range  of  statistical  inquiries  has  been  so  much 
extended,— -so  many  questions  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  and  the  well-being  of  society,  have  forced  them- 
selves on  our  notice ;  and  so  rapid  has  been  the  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  collecting  the  Government  Statistics  of  different  kingdoms 
and  countries,  that  the  difficulty  was  rather  to  condense  than  to 
enlarge  the  programme  for  the  Thiid  Congress  at  Yienna.    This  task 
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was  most  ably  performed  by  the  Committee  of  Orgacization,  the 
President  of  which  was  his  Excellency  Eitter  ron  Toggenburg,  the 
Minister  of  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works;  the  Vice-President, 
Baron  ron  Czoemig,  head  of  the  Statistical  Department  in  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce ;  and  which  comprised  amongst  its  Members 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  names  in  the  Judicial,  Pinancial,  or 
Commercial  Administration  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

As  the  Programme  was  framed,  in  reference  to  several  unsettled 
inquiries,  which  stood  over  from  the  previous  Congresses,  as  well  as 
several  new  subjects  which  have  lately  assumed  considerable  import- 
ance, and  as,  moreover,  the  Programme,  after  undergoing  discussion 
iji  the  different  Sections,  was,  with  some  slight  alterations,  passed  at 
the  General  Meetings  of  the  Congress,  it  may  be  well  to  touch  upon 
the  leading  subjects  which  it  brought  under  review. 

Section  I. — Statistics  of  Mortality. 

At  the  Pirst  Congress  a  wish  was  expressed  that  a  Nomenclature 
of  Diseased,  uniform  for  all  countries,'  should  be  prepared  and 
recoinmonded  for  adoption;  and  it  was  referred  to  Dr.  Farp,  and 
Dr.  Marc  d'Espine,  of  Geneva,  to  report  thereon.  At  the  Second 
Congress  the  reports  of  both  these  gentlemen  were  considered,  and  a 
^Nomenclature  decided  on  and  recommended  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Delegates  of  the  different  Governments.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
strongly  urged  that,  in  every  State,  certificates  of  the  causes  of 
death  should  be  required  from  the  medical  men  who  attended  the 
deceased;  that  all  the  deaths  should  be  verified  by  medical  men; 
that  forms  for  obtaining  the  required  particulars  in  a  uniform 
manner  should  be  drawn  up  and  furnished  to  them;  and  that,  in 
analysing  the  returns,  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  medical  men 
should  be  secured  by  the  Governments.  To  the  Third  Congress  also 
was  referred  tKe  subdivision  of  diseases  as  causes  of  death  into; 
epidemic,  endemic,  and  sporadic,  or  into  acute  and  chronic. 

The  Report  of  this  Section,  presented  by  Dr.  Helm,  Director  of 
the  General  Hospital  at  Vienna,  expresses  the  intention  of  the 
Government  of  Austria  to  ascertain,  with  as  much  exactness  as 
possible,  the  Causes  of  Death  in  the  Empire,  so  that  the  materials 
gathered  may  be  available  ibr  statistical  inquiries  on  the  principles, 
to  be  adopted  at  the  present  Congress.  Three  forms  are  given  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  medical  man  who  certifies  the  cause  of  death :  JL.  In 
the  case  of  stillborn ;  2.  In  case  of  suicide ;  3.  In  case  of  death  by . 
disease.  The  last  form  comprises  an  important  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  the  malady,  and  the  first,  also,  as  to  the  prevailing  maladies 
to  which  the  parents  may  be  subject. 

The  second  division  of  subjects  in  this  section  related  to  the 
|3tatistlca  of  Establishments  and  Societies  devoted  to  the  Succour  of 
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the  Sick  and  Infirm,  confining  it,  howerer,  to  those  not  of  &  mutual 
character.  Societies  for  Mutual  Belief  in  Sickness  had  been  alreadj 
considered  at  the  Paris  Meeting.  The  facts  recommended  to  be 
inquired  into  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  sftme  form  as  those  of 
Mutual  Societies,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
results  of  public  benevolence  with  private  relief.  Statistics  of  the 
Infirm,  also,  form  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  society;  since, 
whether  maintained  in  public  establishments,  and  at  the  public 
expense,  or  supported  by  private  charity,  they  equally  represent  a 
dass  of  individuals  who  form  a  charge  on  the  wealth  of  a  country 
and  diminish  the  produce  of  labour.  In  this  class  may  be  comprised 
the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  cretins,  insane,  epileptic,  or  maimed 
persons.  Dr.  Seligmann  pointed  out  that  these  natural  infirmities 
also  have  direct  relation  with  various  maladies  which,  either  at 
micertain  periods,  or  in  particular  places  and  seasons,  ravage  a  popu- 
lation ;  thus  the  number  of  the  blind  may  vary  with  the  prevalence 
of  small-pox,  the  maimed  with  scHofula,  and  cretinism  with  certain 
endemiological  causes. 

The  Statistics  of  the  Insane  have  received  more  attention  in 
Eranoe  and  in  Belgrum  than  in  most  other  countries.  Statistical 
tables  Lave  been  kept  very  exactly  since  1853  in  the  great  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Yienna,  but  not  formed  on  any  general  system ; 
and  it  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  the  observations  on  this  subr 
ject,  in  various  countries,  should  be  simultaneous,  and  on  a  uniform 
principle.  The  tables  prepared  for  the  collection  of  this  class  of 
facts  were  by  Dr.  Biedel,  and  those  on  the  Statistics  of  Epidemics  by 
Dr.  Seligmann,  who  recommends  also  enlisting  in  such  a  work  the 
efforts  of  private  practitioners  in  filling  up  and  returning  forms  of  a 
simple  but  comprehensive  character,  not  merely  giving  the  lists  of « 
patients,  but  distinguishing  those  who  are  transferred  to  public 
hospitals,  and  those  who  are  cured.  Such  returns  would,  when  put 
together,  prove  of  advantage  both  to  medical  science  and  to  the 
public  authorities,  in  showing  when  and  where  the  necessary  regula- 
tions, sanitary  or  otherwise,  should  be  carried  into  effect. 

Sbctioit  II. — Judicial  Statistics. 

Very  elaborate  tables,  subdivided  into  numerous  heads  of  inquiry, 
were  presented,  with  a  report,  by  M.  le  Chevalier  Antoine  Hye  Glumek, 
Ministerial  Councillor  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  The  Members  of 
the  Section  felt  that  without  an  approach  to  a  uniform  and  general 
legislation,  the  efforts  to  produce  a  comparison  of  the  Statistics  of 
the  Judicial  Administration  of  different  Countries  could  not  lead  to 
useful  results.  In  regard  to  one  of  the  questions  in  the  programme 
•i^the  preparation  of  a  Statement,  as  detailed  as  possible,  of  all  the 
Acts  punishable  by  the  Tribunals  in  virtue.*  of  the  Laws  of  each  State^ 
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specifying  the  legal  definition  of  eaeli  of  the  special  dasses,  and  the 
punishment  applicable  to  eyery  crime— time  did  not  allow  of  their 
putting  themselres  in  communication  with  the  eminent  legal  authori* 
ties  of  every  country,  and  obtaining  the  requisite  documents  for  its 
solution.     They  therefore  merely  referred  to  the  new  Penal  Code  of 
Austria  of  27th  May,  1852,  in  which  the  offences  to  be  tried  before 
the  tribunals  of  Austria  have  received  legal  definitions  so  precise,  and 
the  punishments  applicable  to  each  c^  these  ofiences  have  been  so 
well  specified,  that  it.  is  considered  scarcely  possible  to  define  them  in 
a  manner  more  concise  or  clear.     The  Section  recommended,  how- 
ever, that  the  Congress  should  nominate  some  distinguished  jurist  to 
prepare,  in  the  interval  between  the  present  and  the  foUowing  Con- 
gress, a  comparison  of  the  Penal  Laws  of  every  State,  to  establish  the 
legal  definition  of  the  acts  punishable  by  the  laws  of  each  State, 
with  the  punishments  attaching  to  them,  and  to  trace-  a  parallel 
of  the  definitions  which  most  clearly  resemble  each  other,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  points  of  comparison  in  the  statistical  results  of  the 
penal  procedures  of  different  countries.    A  portion  of  this  work 
should  be  devoted  to  a  comparative  table  of  the  Treaties  concluded 
between  different  countries  for  the  reciprocal  extradition  of  criminals. 
Besides  the  Austrian  treaties  of  this  character,  which  existed  with 
Parma,  Prussia,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Tuscany,  others  have 
recently  been  concluded  by  Austria,  in  1852,  with  Holland ;  in  1853 
and  1857  with  Belgium ;  in  1854,  1855,  with  all  the  States  of  the 
German  Confederation;  in  1856  with  the  Swiss  Confederation;  in 
1855  with  Prance ;  and  in  the  same  year  with  Modena ;  and  in  1856 
with  the  United  States  of  America.    Negotiations  are  still  going  on 
with  other  States  for  the  same  purpose. 

Another  question  in  the  programme  related  to  the  preparation  of 
a  plan  for  exhibiting  the  Statistics  of  CivH  Law,  as  suggested  at  the 
preceding  Congress ;  and  as  great  improvements  had  recently  been 
effected  in  the  returns  made  by  the  Judicial  Administration  of 
Austria,  the  Section  considered  it  their  duty  to  lay  these  forms 
before  the  Meeting.  .  They  have,  in  fact,  been  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  the  views  set  forth  at  the  Paris  Congress ;  and  having 
received  the  approbation  of  the  Ministries  of  Justice  and  of  Com- 
merce, were  about  to  be  brought  into  general  use,  modified,  however, 
if  necessary,  by  the  present  Congress,  so  as  to  admit  of  comparison 
with  the  Judicial  Statistics  of  other  nations.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  Statistics  of  Criminal  Legislation.  The  custom  of  recording 
the  facts  relating  to  Penal  Legislation  has  existed  in  Austria  since 
the  Penal  Code  of  3rd  September,  1803,  but  they  were  confined  to 
the  particulars  absolutely  necessary,  and  only  embraced  the  adminich 
tration  of  justice  in  those  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire  where  thia 
law  was  in  force.    In  1850  the  Judicial  System  was  reorganised,  and 
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the  statistical  details  of  the  admistration  of  justice  greatly  improTed; 
but  the  different  provinces  of  the  Empire  coming  under  the  new 
arrangements  at  different  dates,  it  was  not  possible  to  present  the 
review  of  facts  for  the  whole  Empire  on  any  uniform  plan.  It  was 
not  till  1856  that  the  administration  of  justice  was  regulated  on  one 
and  the  same  system  in  the  different  provinces,  and  the  benefit  of  a 
uniform  legislation  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Imperial  Monarchy. 
The  statistics  of  criminal  legislation,  according  to  the  t^enal  Code  of 
27th  May,  1852,  in  this  year,  therefore,  begin  npon  a  new  basis,  and 
will,  in  a  few  years,  open  up  a  vast  field  of  observation  and  research 
on  this  most  important  and,  at  present,  embarrassed  subject. 

The  second  great  question  referred  to  this  Section  was  the  Statis- 
tics of  the  Distribution  of  Eeal  Property,  and  its  Burdens,  and  the 
Annual  Variations  occurring  therein.  There  are  various  ways  of 
estimating  the  distribution  of  real  property,  but  two  only  were  con- 
sidered in  the  Beport:  (1)  The  personal  description  of  the  pro- 
prietor, or  the  description  of  his  legal  title ;  and,  (2)  The  extent  of 
property  possessed  by  the  individual  owner.  The  former  comprises 
the  ancient  distinctions  of  Tenure,  but  which,  as  they  are  now 
changing  to  so  great  an  extent  in  most  countries  of  the  world,  render 
it  by  degrees  less  advisable  to  retain  this  form  of  subdivision  in  the 
collection  of  the  facts,  viz.,  the  Classification  as  Property  of  Nobles, 
of  Citisens,  of  Peasants,  of  the  State^  Communes,  Corporations, 
Ecclesiastical  Bodies,  Charitable  Societies,  Private  Societies,  and  of 
Individual  Proprietors.  The  other  mode  of  classification  by  the 
Extent  of  each  property  requires  the  assumption,  either  of  the  unit  of 
land  measure  in  each  country,  or  of  some  general  unit  of  measure, 
such  as  the  hectare,  which  might  be  applicable  to  all  countries.  The 
cLissification  may  also  be  effected  by  the  value  of  property  belonging 
to  each  possessor,  or  the  gross  and  net  produce  liable  to  taxation. 
The  causes  which  influence  the  relative  distribution  of  Land  under 
these  heads  would  be  v^ry  difficult  to  arrive  at.  The  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  nature  of  legislation,  the  formation  of  the  surface 
and  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  kind  of  cultivation,  the  density  of  the 
population,  and  their  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition,  with 
many  other  causes,  may  all  concur  in  producing  the  facts  that  will  be 
observed,  or  the  fluctuations  of  eaeh  year.  The  question,  again,  of 
the  best  mode  of  Begistration,  is  one  of  great  difiiculty,  unless  all  the 
facts  could  be  obtained  and  combined  with  the  registration  of  title. 
The  Landtafel  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  is  described  as  one  of  the 
roost  ancient  institutions  of  the  latter  kind  existing  in  our  days. 
The  books  record  a  description  of  the  property,  and  of  its  superficial 
character,  the  documents  which  constitute  the  title,  the  legal  limita- 
tion of  the  right  of  disposal,  where  any  such  exists,  and  the  docu- 
ments which  establish  any  mortgage  or  burden  upon  it.    If  such 
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books  existed  in  all  countries,  the  statistical  facts  relating  to  real 
property  would  be  obtained  with  great  facility,  including  the  changes 
in  value,  and  in  the  relative  extent  of  the  property  held  by  indi- 
■  viduals.  In  combination  with  this  subject,  and  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  products  of  land,  the  Cadastre,  or  the  true  measurement 
and  description  of  the  soil,  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance ;  but 
the  question  is  too  wide  to  notice  further  in  this  place. 

In  Austria  the  institution  of  the  "Livres  Terriers,"  or  Land 
[Registers,  exists  in  aU  the  German  and  Slavonian  Provinces,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  of  a  part  of  the  Circle  of 
Goritz  and  of  Istria,  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Cracow  (in  Galicia). 
In  Hungary  and  the  Voivode,  including  the  Baaat,  in  Croatia  and 
Slavonia  these  registers  are  about  being  introduced,  and  the  work 
will  be  finished  in  a  few  years.  In  Transylvania  the  Begistration  of 
Charges  already  exists. 

The  Cadastre  extends  throughout  the  Empire,  but  in  differenf 
forms.  In  ancient  Lombardy  the  Milanese  Cadastre  has  existed  since 
the  year  1755,  and  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind,  and  from 
it  the  others  have  sprung.  The  new  Cadastre  is  entirely  intro- 
duced in  most  parts  of  Austria.  In  Bohemia  the  measurement  is 
finished,  the  valuations  are  now  proceeding;  in  Gtdicia  the  necessary 
operations  are  being  proceeded  with ;  in  the  ancient  Venetian  part  of 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom  the  new  Cadastre  is,  for  the  most 
part,  in  full  force ;  in  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Bergamo,  and  in  the 
province  of  Sondrio,  it  is  not  yet  finished ;  and  in  the  Tyrol  they  are 
engaged  in  the  labours  required  for  its  completion. 

By  these  means  the  statistics  of  this  subject  in  Austria  show,  (1) 
The  number  of  proprietors,  distinguishing  those  who  have  houses 
from  those  who  have  not;  (2)  The  quantity  of  land  cultivable, 
(cultivated  and  not,  such  as  wood  and  pasture,)  and  uncultivable, 
and  the  superficial  extent  of  each  kind  of  culture ;  (3)  The  quantity 
of  productive  land  in  fallow,  or  in  process  of  being  tilled,  and  the 
quantity  of  each  kind  of  culture, — to  each  proprietor  possessing  a 
house  or  not ;  (4)  The  number  of  parcels  of  land,  and  their  super-» 
ficial  contents,  in  a  square  mile,  and  to  each  proprietor;  (5)  Classifi- 
cation of  the  proprietors  of  land  possessing  a  house  or  not,  according 
to  the  net  produce  of  their  land  by  the  Cadastre;  (6)  The  alter- 
ations each  year  in  the  state  of  each  property  (except  the  kind  of 
culture). 

Section  III. — Financial  Statistics. 

*This  also  was  a  question  suggested  at  the  Paris  Congress,  in 
which  was  urged  the  necessity  of  some  imiformity  in  the  financial . 
Statements  of  all  Countries ;  such  as  Duties  Levied,  Cost  of  Collec- 
tion, the  different  Sources  of  Bevenues  of  a  State,  the  Public 
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.Domains,  Institutions  of  Credit,  tlie  division  of  the  Expenses  and  the 
Public  Service  into  General,  Provincial,  and  CommunaJ,  the  Public 
Debt,  &c.»  so  that  each  should  give  the  requisite  particulars,  though 
the  resolution  did  not  contend  for  an  absolute  similarity  of  form, 
which  might  be  liable  to  objection.  The  Committee,  which  included 
some  of  the  first  Statistical  Financiers  in  theory  and  practice,  set 
themselves  to  arrange  the  items  of  the  different  Eeceipts  and  Pay- 
ments shown  in  a  budget, — ^to  classify  them  under  heads  and  subdi- 
visions, and  illustrate  them  with  notes.  To  try  the  result  of  their 
labours  they  applied  the  form  to  the  general  budgets  of  Austria, 
France,  and  Prussia;  and,  with  some  slight  modifications,  it  was 
found  to  answer  perfectly.  Still,  however,  they  discovered  an  im- 
portant source  of  error  in  comparison,  difficult  to  be  removed  or 
cleared  up ;  that  is  to  say,  the  very  great  variation  in  the  proportion 
of  the  receipts  and  payments  which  Governments  leave  to  the  care  of 
communes,,  corporations,  or  public  institutions.  The  expenses  of 
public  religious  worship,  schools,  benevolent  establishments  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  Crown,  pensions 
to  public  functionaries,  may  be  granted  on  widely  different  principles 
which,  if  onexplained,  evidently  leave  the  comparison  with  other 
countries  unjust  or  unsatisfactory.  The  part  received  and  paid  by 
the  State,  and  the  part  left  to  the  management  of  the  Public,  ought 
to  be  capable  of  being  distinguished,  to  arrive  at  the  real  truth* 
One  very  important  table,  however,  was  added  by  the  Committee, 
which  they  call ^^  Tableau  de  la  fortune  de  T^tat,"  showing  the  funds 
and  property  of  the  State,  which,  in  fact,  is  equivalent  to  a  balance- 
sheet  at  the  close  of  the  financial  period,  and  proves  to  what  extent 
the  receipts  and  expenses,  as  compared  with  the  last  balance-sheet, 
have  added  to  its  wealth,  or  left  it  deeper  in  debt.  No  doubt  many 
of  the  funds  and  properties  required  to  bo  valued  may  be  very 
.difficult  of  estimation  and  comparison,  such  as  the  Public  Debt,  or 
Treasuries  of  Art,  like  the  Vatican,  the  Louvre,  the  "  Green  Vaults" 
of  Dresden,  or  the  British  Museum.  Others  it  may  be  thought  im^ 
prudent  to  make  public,  such  as  the  value  of  arsenals,  military  or 
naval  stores  and  ammuition^  But  the  principle  is  sound ;  the  form 
may  be  preserved,  and  the  items  objected  to,  left  blask* 

Sbotion  IV. — Statistice  qf  Industry. 

Under  this  head  a  very  ekborate  Beport  was  presented.  The 
Committee,  to  whom  as  originally  formed,  had  been  joined  several 
men  distinguished  in  particular  branches,  were  met  by  a  preliminary 
difficulty, — ^that  of  determining  what  is  meant  by  a  Baw  Material,  as 
opposed  to  an  Industrial  Product,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
duce of  agriculture  or  of  mines.  They  finally  decided  that  a  natural 
product  preserves  still  its  character  of  a  raw  material^  if  it  requireief 
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from  the  producer  some  mechanical  elaboration  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  a  general  object  of  sale ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  any  other 
mechanical  elaboration  converts  it  into  an  industrial  product.  Thus, 
corn  threshed  in  a  bam,  hemp  dressed,  the  trunk  of  a  tree  cut 
down,  silk  wound,  may  be  considered  as  in  the  first  category,  the 
mechanical  application  being  made  by  the  first  producer.  Admitting 
the  want  of  an  absolutely  fixed  principle  in  that  case,  they  proceeded 
to  enumerate  Eaw  Material  under  the  same  form  of  classification  as 
was  applied  to  industrial  products  divided  into  the  three  kiugdomB 
*of  nature,  wifch  sub-divisions  according  to  the  uses  to  which  such 
materials  are  applied  in  the  difibrent  branches  of  industry,  so  as  to 
bring  the  comparisons  closer  together.  The  difficulties  of  classifying 
the  products  of  industry  on  any  scientific  system  have  been  already 
experienced  in  the  various  exhibitions  which  followed  that  of  1851« 
The  Industrial  Exhibition  of  Switzerland,  in  ]V(tay,  1856,  is  the  only 
one  which  adopted  a  division  not  differing  materially  from  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Committee.  It  would  be  interesting  to  explain  the 
system  adopted  for  the  classification  of  industrial  products  a  little 
more  in  detail,  but  space  does  not  permit.  It  comprises,  in  eight 
groups,  the  whole  of  the  industrial  products  discussed,  and  proceeds 
in  a  natural  order  to  the  products  of  inorganic  materials  arising  from 
mechanical  application,  immediately  follow  machines  considered  as 
the  means  of  industrial  production ;  then  follow  chemical  products 
arising  out  of  organic  and  inorganic  materials;  then  mechanical 
products  from  organic  materials;  and,  lastly,  products  which  are 
employed  in  the  industrial  arts.  These  8  groups  are  dividisd  into  34 
classes,  and  185  sub-divisions. 

The  second  labour  of  the  Committee  was  to  ascertain  the  means 
of  obtaining  returns  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  produce  in  ewerj 
branch  of  industry,  so  as  to  present  the  results  of  the  labour  of  the 
whole  country.  Considering  that  these  must  depend  on  machinexy, 
on  the  raw  materials,  on  the  labour  of  man,  in  addition  to  the  capital 
required  for  the  purchase  of  the  raw  materials,  and  the  wages  of  the 
workmen,  a  form  of  Table  is  given  with  the  view  of  obtaining  these 
general  returns  brought  into  one  point  of  view.  It  comprises  the 
motive  power  and  tools  of  labour;  the  workpeople,  distinguishing  age 
and  sex;  the  number  of  days'  labour  in  the  year,  and  of  hours'  in  the 
day,  and  their  wages ;  the  consumptioh  of  coal  or  other  fuel  for 
machinery ;  the  quantity  of  raw  material,  or  other  form  of  product  to 
be  worked;  and  the  nature,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  product 
obtained. 

The  method  of  obtaining  accurate  information  on  these  points, 
looking  at  the  jealousy  and  prejudices  to  be  encountered,  and  still 
more  how  to  correct  returns,  which  may  be  sent  in  erroneous  either 
through  wilfulness  or  ignorance,  are  wide  questions  on  which  much 
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diBcaflffion  most  be  held  before  any  Bolution  oftn  be  giren.  No  doubt 
the  taak  will  become  eaaier  as  the  real  object  of  Btatiatioa  ia  better 
known. 

Sectiok  V.-^StatisHet  of  Public  Imiruetion. 

The  information  required  under  this  head  is  of  a  much  more 
simple  character,  depending  principally  on  the  Glasses  of  Public  or 
Private  Schools,  the  details  under  each  being  much  of  the  same 
character.  The  tables  have  reference  to  the  number  and  clsssee 
of  scholars,  the  teachers,  the  nature  of  instruction,  receipts  and 
expenses,  Ac.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  Statistics  of  Education 
will  always  be  to  express  in  tables,  not  the  number  and  classes  of 
scholars  receiving  instruction,  but  the  Xature  of  the  instruction 
imparted,  and  the  forms  will  have  to  be  greatly  modified  to  afford 
any  just  comparison  of  countries  differing  so  much  in  their  views 
and  methods  of  public  education. 

Sectiok  VI. — Belatian  of  Statistics  mth  the  ITatural  Seienees, 

Although'  the  study  of  nature  may  appear  to  be  beyond  the 
domain  of  statistics,  there  are  certain  portions  which  can  be  most 
usefully  reduced  to  tabular  forms,  and  without  which,  indeed,  only 
general  impressions  would  be  obtained,  and  not  accurate  comparisons 
made  with  similar  facts  for  other  countries.  They  relate  principally 
to  the  gec^;raphical,  geological,  or  hydrographical  features  of  a 
country,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  animals  and  vegetables. 

Two  other  subjects  were  referred  to  this  section :  the  one,  on  the 
use  of  maps  or  charts  to  illustrate  statistical  results :  the  other  on 
the  ethnographical  differences  in  the  population  of  a  state.  The 
former  presents  many  advantages,  shewing  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
in  forms  or  in  colours,  not  merely  the  locality,  but  the  intensity 
and  movement  of  statistical  observations  of  almost  every  kind. 
The  latter  was  illustrated  in  a  very  remarkable  map  prepared  and 
explained  by  Baron  von  Gzoemig,  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
various  races  which  constitute  the  population  of  Austria.  By  a 
comparison  of  such  maps,  at  different  times,  the  encroachment  of 
one  race  on  the  original  territory  of  another,  may  lead  to  grave 
reflections  on  the  influence  thus  exercised  on  the  social,  commercial, 
or  intellectual  condition  of  their  neighbours. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  Programme,  and  such  the  importance 
of  the  subjects  for  discussion,  it  would  be  readily  imagined  that 
when  the  Members  of  Congress  assembled,  their  labours  were  of  no 
light  character.  They  were,  however,  rendered  doubly  interesting 
by  the  union  of  men  of  science  and  intellect  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
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bringing  to  bear  on  eacb  of  these  grave  topics  their  experience,  and 
the  results  of  their  individual  studies ;  and  stimulated  by  the  sodiCl 
inter(iour8e  with  friends  who  had  assisted  at  the  previous  Congresses, 
or  new  acquaintances  of  high  attainments  and  enlightened  minds. 
The  proceedings  were  conducted  in  German  and  French,  all  the 
^Reports  of  the  Sections  being  read  in  both  languiages,  and  discussions 
on  important  points  translated  from  the  former  into  the  lattei". 
Nearly  all  the  Governments  of  Europe  had  sent  their  official  repre- 
sentatives,— Bussia,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  for  the  first  time.  In  the 
course  of  the  Sessions  the  Delegates  of  each  gave  a  very  interesting 
resumi  of  the  progress  and  present  position  of  Government  Sta- 
tistics in  their  respective  countries. 

The  following  Governments  sent  official  delegates: — ^Anhalt, 
Bavaria,  Baden,  Belgium,  Bremen,  Brunswick,  Denmark, .  Spain, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Hanover,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Mecklenburgh, 
Nassau,  Norway,  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Bussia,  Saxony,  Saxe 
Coburg  Gotha,  Saxe  "Weimar,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  Turkey, 
WUrtemburg. 

There  were  altogether  487  Members  of  the  Congress,  of  whom  no 
less  than  427  were  Austrian,  and  of  these  370  were  inhabitants  of 
Vienna.  This  fact  alone  would  indicate  that  such  a  Congress  must  be 
productive  of  very  great  results  to  Statistics,  were  it  only  by  the  effect 
of  stimulating  so  many  to  take  an  interest  in  the  variety  of  subjects 
discussed,  and  to  consider  how  they  are  treated  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  Monday,  the  31st  August,  by  the 
President  of  the  Provisional  Bureau,  Baron  von  Czoemig,  to  whose 
indefatigable  exertions  and  enlightened  mind  the  progress  of  Sta- 
tistics in  Austria  is  in  great  measure  due.  Nor  can  the  Foreign 
Members  of  the  Congress  easily  forget  the  courtesy  and  attentions 
which  they  individually  received  from  him  during  its  whole  con- 
tinuance, nor  the  ability  and  eloquence  with  which  he  conducted  the 
business  of  the  Sections,  or  presided  at  the  general  meetings  of  the 
assembly.  The  Minister  of  Commerce,  His  Excellency  Bitter  Yon 
Toggenburg,  opened  the  proceedings  in  a  short  but  powerful  address, 
in  which  he  assured  the  Members  of  the  earnest  endeavours  of  the 
Austrian  Government  to  profit  by  all  the  deliberations  of  the 
preceding  Congresses,  thanked  the  Foreign  Governments  for  sending 
;80  many  distinguished  men  to  assist  in  the  harmonious  work  of 
devising  means  for  the  comparison  of  the  Statistics  of  all  countries, 
showed  the  vast  importance  of  a  uniform  system  of  collecting  facts 
relating  to  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  as  bringing  about,  in 
the  end,  similarity  of  laws  and  social  condition,  and  so  f>reserving 
the  peace  and  adding  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  people  ; 
and  concluded  by  taking  the  opportunity  to  point  out  the  advantage 
of  an  union  of  jail  the  German  States  for  objects  of  such  vast  utility. 
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The  Provisional  Bureau  was  then  confirmed,  whereby  Baron  von 
Czoemig  became  the  presidenj;  of  the  Congress,  and  the  official 
representatives  of  the  Foreign  Governments  were  nominated  vice- 
presidents.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  occupied  by  hearing  the 
verbal  Beports  of  the  delegates  of  those  governments  which  had  not 
hitherto  been  represented  at  the  previous  Congresses.  Daoud 
Efiendi,  for  Turkey ;  Count  Eibaldo,  for  Spain ;  Herr  Freiherr  von 
Eeden,  for  Brunswick;  Count  Bemadsky,  for  Bussia;  and  Herr 
Finanzraih  Hopf,  for  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Saxe'  Coburg  Gotha 
and  Saxe  Weimar,  entered  into  very  interesting  details  of  the. pro- 
gress of  government  statistics  in  those  countries. 

On  the  following  day  these  Eeports  were  resumed,  alternately  with 
the  Beports  from  the  various  sections ;  and  amongst  others,  M. 
Baumhauer,  for  the  Netherlands  ;  Professor  Aschehong,  for  Norway ; 
Dr.  Farr,  who  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Fonblanque  through  illness,  had 
the  arduous  duty  of  representing  both  the  commercial  and  population 
Statistics  of  Great  Britain;  (See  Appendix  A.)  M.  Legoyt,  for 
France ;  Dr.  Berg,  for  Sweden ;  M.  David,  for  Denmark ;  Dr.  Engel, 
for  Saxony;  M.  M.  Qu6t61et,  Visschers,  and  Heuschling,  for  Belgium; 
Herr  Finanzrath  G.  Hopf,  for  Gotha,  excited  great  interest  by  the 
able  manner  in  which  they  epitomised  the  multitude  of  subjects 
which  were  comprised  in  the  recent  progress  of  Statistics  in  the 
countries  which  they  represented.  But  the  most  elaborate  state- 
ment was  that  made  in  the  fourth  Session  of  the  Congress,  by  the 
president.  Baron  von  Czoernig,  on  the  improvements  effected  in  the 
Statistical  Records  of  Austria,  since  the  meeting  at  Paris,  in  1855, 
relating  to  Mortality,  Bailways,  Trade,  Justice,  Savings'  Banks  and 
Assurance  Companies,  Statistics  of  the  City  of  Vienna,  &e.  On  the 
motion  of  M.  Legoyt,  received  with  acclamations,  it  was  printed 
entire  in  No.  206  of  the  *«  Wiener  Zeitung." 

During  the  Congress,  the  sittings  of  which  continued  throughout 
the  week,  various  resolutions  were  adopted,  having  reference  to 
subjects  for  discussion  at  the  next  Congress.  Amongst  these  may 
be  enumerated — 

1.  To  establish  an  International  Commission  for  perfecting  the 

Statistics  of  Penal  Procedures,  by  inviting  the  Governments 
to  communicate  to  this  Commission  the  Summary  of  the 
Legislation  in  Force. 

2.  To  collect  the  Statistics  of  Industry,  by  a  programme  for  the 

Classification  of  Products,  leaving  out  the  raw  materials  and 
excepting  the  working  of  Mines. 

3.  To  consider,  at  the  next  Congress,  the  Statistics  of  Literature* 

4.  Yerbal  Exports  from  Official  Delegates  to  be  repressed  at  the 
next  Congress,  and  to  be  replaced  by  a  General  Eeport  pre* 

.    pared  by  a  Special  Commission. 
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5'.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  programme  of  Medical  Statistics. 

6.  To  bring  before  the  next  Congress  the  forms  for  collecting  the 
Statistics  of  Banks,  of  Institutions  of  Credit,  and  Joint  Stock 
Societies  of  different  States. 

At  the  close  of  the  sessions,  Dr.  Earr,  the  delegate  of  the  British 
Government,  proposed  that  it  should  be  referred,  as  on  the  previous, 
occasion,  to  the  Committee  of  Organization,  to  name  the  place  for 
meeting  of  the  next  Congress.  The  motion  having  been  carried,  he 
then,  on  the  part  of  the  Britbh  Government,  in  a  pithj  and  eloquent 
speech  gave  a  formal  invitation  for  its  assembling  in  London  in 
1859.  (See  Appendix  B.)  The  invitation  was  received  with  loud 
applause  from  all  parts  of  the  crowded  hall.  We  may  hope  that 
Great  Britain  will  keep  pace  with  Belgium,  France,  and  Austria,  not 
merely  in  the  cordial  and  liberal  reception  of  the  delegates  of 
foreign  governments,  but  in  profiting  by  the  advancement  in  Statis- 
tical Science,  to  which  these  great  meetings  have  already  given  rise. 
It  would  be  an  apt  occasion  to  "set  our  house  in  order,"  and  to 
bring  under  some  special  government  department  the  publication  of 
the  valuable,  but  incongruous  statistical  documents  so  frequently 
put  forth  to  the  public.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
questions  of  so  much  importance  have  been  discussed  within  the  last 
few  years  as  in  this — none,  in  which  such  novel  and  grand  concep- 
tions have  been  put  into  practice — ^none,  in  which  the  public  has 
taken  so  direct  and  ardent  an  interest  in  accumulating  the  materials 
for  reflection,  and  for  the  utilization  of  the  results.  Witness  the 
improvements  in  our  Census  aud  population  statistics — ^the  records 
of  our  Commerce,  of  our  Bail  ways,  of  our  public  institutions;  witness 
the  exertions  and  the  writings  of  the  Members  of  this  Society,  and 
of  other  private  societies  of  a  similar  kind.  All  that  we  want  is 
unity,  harmony,  combination  in  the  labours  of  individuals,  and  in  the 
Statistical  Seports  of  the  Government.  Any  effort  to  secure  these 
important  results  will  be  well  seconded  by  the  co-operation,  and 
rewarded  by  the  applause  of  the  country. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  this  brief  Beport  without  a  grateful 
record  of  the  hospitalities  and  attentions  which  were  received  by  the 
foreign  delegates  at  Vienna  from  the  representatives  of  the  Austrian 
Gh}vemment,  and  from  every  individual  native  of  Austria,  with 
whom  they  were  brought  into  contact  at  the  Congress.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  accorded  them  the  honour  of  a  public  reception 
at  the  Burg  Palace ;  they  were  sumptuously  entertained  at  banquets, 
by  His  Excellency  Bitter  von  Toggenburg,  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce; an  excursion  to  the  magnificent  railway  works  of  the 
Semmering  Pass  was  organize^  by  the  Government,  and  a  repast  for 
nearly  400  persons  provided  amidst  the  wild  scenery  of  its  mountains; 
and  an  invitation  from  the  Mayor  of  Presburg,  and  the  descent  of 
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the  noble  Danube  formed  an  agreeable  finish  to  the  labonm  of  the 
preceding  week.  The  courteous  attention  of  Baron  Gzoemig,  whether 
in  the  debates  in  the  Sections,  the  General  Meetings,  or  the  private 
excursions  was  especially  conspicuous  on  all  occasions,  and  the 
ardent  interest  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  the 
Congress,  inspired  all  its  members  with  respect.  May  we  hope  that 
England  will  be  equally  successful  in  the  approaching  reunion  h«re, 
in  cultivating  social  relations  with  the  distinguished  men  who,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  have  brought  the  science  of  Statistics  into  so 
much  honour,  and  who  have  proved  by  their  arduous  and  devoted 
labours  that  they  have  forgotten  self  for  the  benefit  of  their  country, 
and  for  the  improvement  and  well-being  of  society  in  general. 


AppEi^nix  A. 


Sepori  qf  Dr.  Farr  on  the  Progrets  of  Government  Statistics  in 
Cheat  Britain, 

MoifsniTB  LX  Pbesidxnt  ST  Mebsibubs, 

L'Angleterre  des  la  premiere  reunion  du  Congris  International 
de  Statistique  a  toujours  compris  son  importance  et  sa  grande  utility. 
C'est  ainsi  que  le  Gouvemement  de  Sa  Majesty  la  Beine  a  nomm€ 
deux  Bepr€sentants  aYienne  comme  a  Paris :  malheureusement  mon 
Collegue  M.  Eonblanque,  tomb6  makde  en  route,  ne  pent  assister  a 
nos  reunions.  Yous  regretterez  avec  moi.  Messieurs,  son  absence  et 
la  cause  de  cette  absence.  II  avait  prepare  une  note  sur  le  progres 
de  la  Statistique  Commerciale  en  Angleterre  depuis  la  seconde 
reunion  du  Gongr€s.  Avec  la  permission  de  I'Assembl^e  je  vous  en 
donnerai  tout  a  I'heure  lecture  en  Anglais.  En  ce  qui  me  conceme 
je  ne  vous  entretiendrai  que  des  changemens  qui  ont  eu  lieu  dans  la 
Statistique  OfficieUe  depuis  la  demiere  reunion  du  Gongres,  et  dont 
quelques  uns  sont  dus  a  vos  deliberations. 

L'6tat  des  recettes,  des  d^penses,  et  de  la  dette  publique  est 
public  annuellement  d^uis  longtemps,  et  avec  beaucoup  de  details. 
J'ai  rhonneur  de  mettre  sous  vos  yeux  un  exemplaire  de  I'lStat 
Financier  (Finance  Accounts)  pour  I'ann^  qui  a  fini  le  81  Mars, 
1857.  Yous  y  verrez  que  les  recettes  se  sont  61ev^s  k  75,350,825/., 
ou  &  peu  pres  k  753,508,250  florins.  Yoila  les  oevenus  enormes  que 
le  peuple  a  voulu  voter  par  ses  repr^sentants,  et  qu'il  a  pu  vouer  sans 
g^ne,  k  la  chose  publique  sous  I'empire  vivifiant  de  la  libre  concur- 
rence. Les  depenses  n'ont  ete  que  de  68,097,287/.,  ou  a  peu  pr&s  de 
680,972,870  florins.  L'intdrSt  de  la  dette^pubUque  a  ^t^  28,681,177/., 
on  a  peu  pies  k  286|811,770  florins. 
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J'ai  rhonrieur  de  placer  sous  vos  yeux  d'autres  documents  entiere- 
ment  nouveauz :  ce  sont  lea  Eapports  Baisonn^  de  radministration 
des  Douanes,  des  Beeettes  per9ues  k  rint^rieur;  et  du  produit  de  la 
Poste.  On  7  trouve  des  ezplieations  et  des  r^sum^s  historiques  d'un 
tr^  grand  int^rSt. 

Je  dois  reconnaitre  que  la  classification  des  faits  n'a  pas  6t^ 
inspirde  par  la  Statistique  et  qu*il  y  manque  notamment  le  Tableau 
de  la  farttme  de  VEtat,  dont  parle  M.  Le  Chevalier  Hock  dans  sa 
note  lumineuse,  et  dont  nous  serous  sans  doute  uhanimes  a  recon^ 
naitre  la  n6cessit6.  Des  comptes  communaux  sont  publics  annuelle- 
^ent  par  I'admiDistration  des  pauvres.  D'apr^s  le  dernier  de  ces 
comptes  les  recettes  de  1856  pour  I'Angleterre  et  le  pays  de  Guiles 
^taient  de  8,496,45SZ.,  ou  ^  pen  pros  84,964,580  florins ;  les  d^penscs 
de  8,212,0122.,  ou  k  peu  pres  82,120,120  florins.  Cette  somme  ne 
comprend  pas  les  d^penses  des  routes  de  tout  genre,  ni  quelques 
autres  d^penses  locales.  Pour  la  redaction  de  ces  divers  etats  je  crois 
que  nous  profiterons  largement  des  travaux  de  la  troisieme  section. 

II  faut  constamment  se  rappeler  qu'en  ce  qui  concerne  les  finances 
de  I'Etat  il  ne  saurait  y  avoir  de  terme  moyen  entre  le  silence  absolu  et 
la  publication  franche  et  loyale  de  la  v6rit6.  Les  capitalistes  peuvent 
toujours  faire  payer  cher  le  silence,  et  encore  plus  cher  Timperfection 
des  comptes  publics ;  ils  nous  pardonneront,  si,  dans  I'int^ret  de  la 
science,  nous  leur  enlevons  k  jamais  cet  avantage ;  qui,  en  paroles 
Anglaises — un  peu  cbang^es — if  it  enriches  ihem^  makes  us  poor 
indeed. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  I'Trlande,  et  TEcosse  des  Eapports  annuels 
font  connaitre  les  superficies  consacr^es  aux  diverses  cultures,  et  con- 
tiennent  des  Evaluations  plus  ou  moins  exactes  sur  les  produits  agri- 
coles,  et  sur  le  nombre  des  animaux  domestiques.  Lord  Stanley 
d'Alderley,  Ministre  du  Commerce  a  compris  toute  T utility  de  Tox- 
tensiou  de  la  statistique  agricole  k  TAngleterre  proprement  dite,  et 
nous  espErons  que  dans  Tint^ret  de  Tagriculture  m^rce,  la  Legislature 
adoptera  le  projet  de  loi  qui  lui  a  6tE  soumis  k  cet  efiet  par  M.  Cuird, 
agronome  Anglais  des  plus  6clair6s.  Je  mets  sous  vos  yeux  un  exem- 
plaire  du  Bapport  sur  les  produits  agricoles  de  I'lrlande  en  1855. 

Lord  Brougham  prenant  en  consideration  particuli^rement  leci 
recommendations  du  Congres  de  Paris,  a  soumi»  un  projet  de  loi  sur 
la  Statistique  judiciaire  k  la  Chambre  des  pairs;  et  M.  Eedgrave  a 
inaugur6  la  B4forme  de  cette  Statistique  dans  I'Angleterre.  Je 
depose  sur  le  bureau  du  Congres  un  exemplaire  de  la  premiere  partie 
de  son  travail. 

Nous  po8s6dons  de  tres  bonnes  cartes  a  I'ilchelle  de  1-10560 
pour  rirlande,  et  de  bonnes  cartes  pour  la  plus  grande  partie  de 
I'Angleterre,  et  pour  une  partie  de  I'Ecosse  k  Techelle  de  1-63360^ 
Conform6ment  aux  recommendations  du  Congres  de  BruxeU^ft  le 
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Gtmyemement  de  sa  MajesU  s'est  d^terminj  4  faire  dresser  ded 
cartes  g^n^rales  a  T^chelle  de  1-2500,  et  des  cartes  des  Villes  k 
r^chelle  de  1-500.  Ddj4  les  cartes  de  plusieurs  comtes  et  de  plu- 
sieors  villes  ont  614  dressers  sur  ces  echelles.  Ce  traTail  a  6t6 
malheureusement  suspendu.  Les  avatitages  qu'offinrait  une  carte 
de  I'Europe  a  une  ichelle  uniforme  sent  6videntss  ils  ont  6t6 
d^montrds  k  la  Chambre  par  liord  Falmerston:  et  nous  croyons 
qu'ils  seront  appr6ci6s  par  la  Commission  Boyale  qui  est  charg^e  dr 
I'examen  de  la  question.  Tine  grande  majority  des  savants  de 
I'Angleterre  a  exprim6  des  vues  qui  sent  en  oomplet  accord  avec 
celles  du  Congres.  Je  depose  sur  la  table  le  dernier  Bapport  du 
Colonel  James:  il  contient  des  specimens  r6marquables  des  cartes  qua 
Ton  a  d6jik  ex^cut^es,  et  des  reductions  k  Taide  de  la  pbotographie. 

Le  Begistrar  G6n6ral  vient  de  publier  son  18"^  Eapport»  et  il  prie 
le  Congres  d'en  accepter  deux  exemplaires. 

Je  me  suis  occupy  demierement  d'une  enquete  sur  laquelle  je 
demanderai  au  Congres  la  permission  d*appeler  son  attention ;  c'est 
I'organisation  du  travail,  ou  plutdt  la  classification  de  la  population 
par  professions.  La  quatri^me  section^du  Congr&s  rendra  des  ser- 
vices des  plus  importants ;  elle  a  en  vue  particuli^rement  les  produits 
de  I'industrie:  Tenquete  dont  je  parle  regarde  sp^cialement  la  dispo-. 
sition  et  la  condition  variable  des  bommes,  maitres  et  ouvriers.  Je 
depose  sur  le  bureau  notre  questionaire.  Je  dirai  seulment  que  nous 
avons  commence  notre  enquSte  par  la  profession  des  Mineurs,  qui 
sent  en  grand  nombre  cbez  nous.  En  1851  on  en  a  compt6  deux  cent, 
einquante  deux  mUle,  dont  182,180  travaillaient  k  I'extraction  de  la 
bouille.  Je  ne  dirai  rien  quant  k  present  de  leur  condition  6cono- 
mique.  Je  me  bornerai  k  faire  connaitre  que  ces  hommes  int^ressants 
sous  tant  de  rapports,  a  regard  de  leur  sant6  souffrent  beaucoup 
dans  certaines  circonstances  et  en  aueune  maniere  dans  d'autres.  La 
mortality  sur  1,000  dans  quelques  districts  a  Vkge  de  20-40  est  de  19 ; 
c'est  le  double  de  la  mortality  de  la  population  mile  generale  aux. 
m^mes  ages.  On  croirait  d'abord  que  cette  mortality  exceptionnelle; 
est  due  au  travail  souterrain:  point  du  tout;  car  dans  d'autres 
comtes  ou  les  mines  sont  sur  la  plus  grande  6cheUe  (Durham  et 
Northumberland),  la  mortality  n'est  que  de  8  par  mille.  Nous  ferons 
connaitre  les  causes  de  I'exces  de  la  mortality ;  et  il  vous  sera  evident 
que  ces  cauBes  ne  soiit  point  du  tout  inh^rentes  k  ce  genre  de  travail, 
qu'elles  peuvent  au  contraire  disparaStre  de  I'industrie  des  mines.     . . 

Nous  venons  de  faire  aussi  des  recherches  r^centes  sur  la  mortalite 
de  nos  armies ;  et  j'espere  quid  le  Congres  voudra  bien  en  prendre 
connaissance.  11  serait  vivement  k  d^sirer  que  des  recherches  sem- 
blables  fuRsent  faites  sur  toutes  les  armies  de  TEurope.  Le  soldat 
Anglais  comme  vous  saivez  se  trouve  dlEins  tous  les  climats;  et  la 
mortalite  qu'il  a  eprouvee  pendant  lea  dernieres  ann6e8  est  de  33  par: 
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1,000.  La  mortality  des  troupes  en  Angleterre  est  de  18  snr  1,000 ; 
tandis  que  la  mortality  de  la  population  mi,le  aux  &ges  correspondants 
(20-40)  est  de  9  snr  1,000.  AiDsi  la  mortality  des  troupes  est  telle 
que  le  pays  perd  deux  hammea  ou  il  ne  derrait  en  perdre  qu'f^n 
Buivant  la  loi  de  la  mortality  naturelle.  Cdnatatons  si  leg  faits  stmt 
he  memes  done  les  autres  pays?  (Test  ^  la  StatisUque  de  repondre, 
S'il  en  ^tait  ainsi  on  pourrait  croire  peut  dtre  que  le  soldat  virant 
paisiblement  en  gamison  est  soumis  in^vitablement  k  une  mortality 
double  de  celle  des  autres  hommes.  Des  recherches  faites  chez  nous 
d^montrent  cependant  Texistence  des  causes  bien  6yidentes  de  la 
mortality  excessive  du  soldat;  et  quelques  unes  de  ees  causes  peiivent 
6tare  ^loign^s,  notamment  Pencombrement  des  casernes.  Comme 
membres  du  Congr^s  nous  ne  saurions  ^tre  partisans  de  la  paix 
k  tout  priz,  et  encore  moins  de  la  guerre  H  son  prix  actuel :  nous  ne 
devons  m6me  pas  discuter  ces  questions ;  mais  s'il  nous  appartient 
d'employer  la  statistique  k  I'am^lioration  de  la  population  civile  nous 
pouvons  k  plus  forte  raison  I'appliquer  k  am^liorer  T^tat  sanitaire  des 
arm^s.  Dans  se  cas  nos  soldats  pourraient  bien  continuer  k  mourir 
sur  le  champ  de  battaille;  mais  ils  succomberont  en  moins  grand 
sombre  qu'a  present  aux  maladies  qui  remplisseut  les  Mpitaux  mili* 
taires,  et  dont  ils  ont  ^t^  atteints  faute  de  recherches  statistiques. 

Avec  votre  permission,  M.  le  Prfeident,  je  vais  raaintenant  donner 
kcture  au  Bapport  de  mon  ami  M.  Fonblanque  tel  qu'il  I'a  ^rit — 
c*est  k  dire  en  bon  Anglais — ^au  Heu  de  le  traduire  en  mauvais 
Pran^ais.  Yous  verrez  que  I'Angleterre  s^est  vraiment  associ^e  k 
vos  honorables  travaux — ces  travaux  qui  ont  commence  il  Bruxelles 
sous  les  auspices  de  Tun  des  premiers  Statisticiens  de  TEurope — qui 
ont  pris  un  grand  d^veloppement  en  France — efc  qui  recevront  je 
crois  un  nouvel  61an  des  lumieres  et  de  la  co-op€ration  du  GK}uveme- 
ment  de  ce  vaste  Empire — qui  nous  a  re9u  dans  sa  viUe  capitale 
avec  tant  de'  bienveillance.  Nous  appr^ions  tons  le  "  Wilkommen  an 
den  Iff  em  der  Donau*^  que  M.  le  Ministre  du  Commerce  a  bien 
voulu  nous  addresser  hier. 


Appbndix  B. 
Irmtaiion  io  hold  the  Congress  0^1859  in  London. 

Extrait  du  proces  verbal   de  la-  cinqui^me  S^nce   du  Troisidme 
Gongres  International  de  Statistique.     Samediy  5  Septembre,  1857. 

M.  WUUam  Mtrr,  A&6ga€  du  Oouvemement  Anglais,  prend  la 
parole  en  ces  termes :    . 

**  Monsieur  le  President,  11  nous  reste  k  decider  de  quelle  maniere 
notre  quatri^me  Session  aersi  organiste*    A  ce  siijety  j*ai  une  piopoai*" 
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tion  a  faire  k  Tassembl^.    Elle  est  k  peu  pr^s  la  mdme  que  celle  qu'a 
Yoi6  le  Congres  de  Paris.    Elle  est  ainsi  con9ue : 

'Le  Congres  est  invito  a  decider,  que  la  Commissioa  Autrichieane 
d'organisation  sera  charg6e  com  me  fut  la  Commission  Fran9aise 
en  1855,  de  determiner  dans  quel  pays  et  a  quel  ^poque  se  tiendra 
la  quatrieme  session  du  Congres  International  de  statistique.* " 

Le  President,  met  aux  voix  la  proposition  de  M.  William  Parr; 
elle  est  ddopt^e  a  Tunanimit^. 

M,  William  Farr,  prenant  de  nouYeau  la  parole,  ajoute : 

''  Ma  proposition  6kant  adopts,  j'l^outerai  que  M.  Fonblanque  et 
moi  noiiB  sommes  charg^  de  d^larer,  que  si  la  Commission  Autricki* 
enne  decide  qu*il  est  dans  Tint^rSt  de  la  soience,  que  le  Congrds 
tienne  sa  prochaine  session  k  Londres,  notre  G-ouvemement  yout  bien 
le  recevoir. 

Permettez  moi  d'j  ajouter  quelques  mots  de  ma  part.  Je  ne  youh 
dirai  pas,  que  si  yous  Yenez  k  Londres,  la  r^ption  qui  yous  sera 
faite  sera  aussi  brillante  qu'elle  a  6tl  dans  les  yilles  impiriales  de 
Paris  et  de  Yienne,  mais  j'ose  dire,  qu*elle  sera  aussi  cordiale  {tree 
bien!)^  L'Angleterre  est  bospitaliere.  Nos  amis  MM,  Qu^t^let  et 
Yisschers  yous  diront,  que  la  premiere  id6e  de  notre  Congres,  in* 
augur^  d'abord  k  Bru](elles,  a  pris  naissance  k  Texpositioa  interna- 
tionale  qui  se  tenait  IL  Londres  en  1851.  Croyez  bien,  que  la  Statis« 
tique  a  encore  dans  cetto  Yille  des  amis,  dont  Tamour  pour  cette 
science  et  pour  ceux  qui  la  cultiveat  n'est  pas  refroidi^  Londres  est  ua 
peu  loin  de  Yienne,  et  elle  n'est  pas  si  centrale  quant  k  TEurope  que 
Paris,  mais,  Messieurs,  11  faut  bien  que  le  Congres  et  la  Statistique 
^largissent  leurs  bomes,  et  s'^tendent  au  monde  entier. 

8ur  nos  ties  occidentales,  mises  en  ayant  dans  I'ocdan,  des  repr6« 
aentants  des  diyers  Etats  de  TAmerique  et  des  colonies  lointainea 
peuYent  facilement  se  joindre  il  nous<  Mais,  dit-on,  T Angleterre  est 
s^par^e  du  reste  de  TEurope.  Eh  bien !  Messieurs,  dans  des  temps 
d(§ji  recul^  les  ItalienB,  les  Eran9ais,  les  Allemands,  les  peuples  du 
Nord,  n'ont  pas  craint  de  passer  les  mers  et  de  fonder  des  colonies 
en  Angleterre.  Yenez  done,  Messieurs,  en  Angleterre  Yoir  lea 
enfants  de  yos  ancetres  {Applaudiesemene),  Et  aux  races  diyerses 
dont  nous  n'aYons  pas  de  repr6sentans  en  Angleterre  je  dirai :  Yenea 
nous  Yoir  en  fr^res  {Tree  bien!),  Yous  6tes  certains  de  trouYer 
I'accueil  le  plus  cordial    {Tree  bieni  Tree  bien!).** 

Le  President  Baron  de  Ozoemig,  "  Je  ne  manquerai  pas  de  porter 
il^  la  connaisance  de  la  Commission  organisatrice  la  proposition  et  le 
d§sir,  exprimiis  par  M.  William  Farr,  et  je  suis  certain,  que  Taccueil 
que  Tune  et  Tautre  ont  ddj^  re^u  dans  cette  enceinte  aura  de  l'6cho 
parmi  les  membres  de  la^  commission  intemationale/' 
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I. — Introduction. 

I  OJLMX  to  Dublin  on  another  subject,  apd  I  attended  this  meeting 
tinexpectedlj,  and  I  am  unprepared  to  submit,  in  a  manner  befitting 
such  an  assembly,  the  important  question  of  CompetitiTo  Examina- 
tions as  a  systematised  means  of  ensuring  *^  an  open  and  fair  field, 
without  favour,"  for  the  capabilities  of  the  country ;  but  I  endeavoor 
to  comply  with  the  wish  of  some  of  your  eminent  professors — 
members  of  the  Section — ^that  I  should  open  it  for  yoor  considera- 
tion, and  it  most  certainly  inyolves  large  Economic  elements  which 
bring  it  legitimately  within  the  province  of  the  section  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Economic  Science ;  for  it  will  be  found  that  it  will  affect 
powerfully,  in  the  way  of  prevention,  the  faDure  and  waste  of  those 
investments  of  capital  made  by  every  parent  in  the  expenditure  for 
the  education  of  his  child* 

It  will  affect  indirectly  the  security  of  commercial,  and  manu&c- 
turing,  and  other  capital,  by  the  increased  means  it  affords  of 
obtaining  assured  and  trustworthy  service.  It  affects  directly  the 
economy  of  the  public  capital,  and  has  a  politico-economical  element 
in  the  prevention  of  the  waste  of  the  national  expenditure,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  stated,  in  the  employment  of  three  comparatively  inefiec- 
tive  and  ill^Ksonditioned  servants  to  do  the  work  of  two  better  quali- 
fied, and  better  paid,  and  better  conditioned — I  might  have  .said  of 
two  to  do  the  work  of  four  or  more.  It  is  a  wrong  to  great  princi- 
ples to  pass  over  the  teachings  of  great  events:  and  without  entering 
into  party  politics,  I  may  assert  that  the  principle  affects  pre- 
ventively such  waste  of  capital  from  mal-administration  as  was  dis- 
played during  the  last  War;  which  waste— and  I  speak  from  the 
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impressions  stated  to  me  hj  competent  officers  engaged  in  tbe 
examination  of  the  past  War  Expenditure-*— may  be  justly  set  down 
as  one-third,  that  is  to  say,  twentj-fiye  or  thirty  millions — a  sum 
which  I  confidently  aver,  parenthetically,  would  have  sufficed  for  the 
execution  of  the  chief  sanitary  improvements  of  all  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  to  have  effected  an  annual  saving 
of  life  greater  than  was  Ipst  during  the  first  year  of  the  last  war,  or 
than  any  war  in  which  the  Empire  has  been  engaged,  and  gone  to  a 
saving  of  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  capital  annually  sacrificed 
from  lost  labour,  premature  disability,  excessive  sickness,  and  multi* 
plied  funerals,  from  an  amount  of  disease,  reduced,  if  not  absolutely 
prevented^  ii^  the  newly-regulated  common  lodging-houses,  and  in 
very  imperfect  model  dwellings. 

If  there  shall  be  a  fair  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  waste  of 
capital,  by  the  rebellion  and  war  now  going  on,  and  as  to  the  means 
of  the  prevention  of  future  waste  of  capital ;  if  India  shall  for  the 
future  be  made  to  pay  its  own  expenses,  the  economical  test  of  good 
administration, — ^if,  indeed,  that  empire  is  to  be  held  at  all, — ^those 
who  have  given  the  most  serious  consideration  to  the  subject  agree, 
— ^it  must  ba  by  a  reformed  and  superior  administration^  and  that 
reformed  administration  must  comprehend  as  its  basis  the  extended 
application  of  assured  qualifications  for  the  service,  tested  on  the 
principle  which  forms  the  subject  of  my  address, 

II. — Present  state  of  tie  Question.'^Progress  made. 

And  first,  as  to  the  latest  statistics  of  the  question  available  for 
the  section, 

I  beg  to  premise,  in  submitting  the  numbers  of  the  examination 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  during  the  last  year  that  these 
numbers  are  not  of  Competitive,  but  chiefly  of  Pass  examinations,  of 
the  character  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently.  It  appears  from  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  total  number  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Civil  Service  on  whose  cases  they  had  adjudicated 
firom  the  31st  of  May,  1835,  to  the  Slst  of  December,  1856,  is  3,000. 
Of  this  number  60  were  found  to  be  not  within  the  limits  of  age 
prescribed  for  admission ;  12  were  not  physically  competent  for  the 
duties  of  their  situation ;  10  failed  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of 
their  fitness  in  respect  to  character;  99  were  admitted  without 
examination  upon  reports  from  heads  of  departments — ^a  mode  of 
admission  open  to  fundamental  objections — and  187  either  declined 
to  undergo  the  requisite  examination  or  withdrew  without  completing 
it.  Of  the  remaining  2,686  who  were  actually  examined  as  to  their 
knowledge  and  ability,  1,587  obtained  certificates  of  examination, 
886  were  rejected  as  not  qualified,  and  219  were  unsuccessful  upon 
(X>mpetition» 

o2 
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On  the  fint  adoption  of  tbe  proTision  requiring  examinations, 
there  were  loud  outcries  against  the  letj  difficult  and.  unreasonable 
Bubjeet-matters  propounded  by  the  Commissioners  for  examination, 
and  if  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  some  of  the  rejected  candidates, 
in  misrepresenting  tbe  causes  of  their  rejection  had  been  properly 
applied  to  the  subject-matters  of  examination  they  might  have 
achieved  for  themselves  a  better  position;  for, those  subjects,  have 
in  reality  been  so  simple,  that  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  advanced 
charity-school  children  of  Ireland,  in  the  good  schools,  would  not 
deal  with  them  successfully.  Now,  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
860  rejections,  no  less  than  425  have  been  rejected  for  spelling 
aloney  or  with  other  subjects  except  arithmetic;  147  have  been 
rejected  for  arithmetic  alone^  or  with  other  subjects  except  spellings 
and  263  have  been  rejected  for  libelling  and  arithmetic,  with  or 
without  other  subjects,  ^^so  that,"  say  the  commissioners,  '*only  65^ 
havB  since  the  commencement  of  oar  duties  been  rejected  for  defici- 
encies not  involving  spelling  or  arithmetic,  or  both."  It  is  to  be 
observed,  then,  and  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  great  bulk  of 
these  examinations  are  only  pass  examinations,  and  those  for  a  low 
standard  of  mental  qualification.  The  Commissioners  state,  however, 
encouragingly  on  this  subject—-^'  Although  in  such  of  our  examina- 
tions as  are  not  competitive  there  is  not  the  same  stimulus  which 
exists  in  competitive  examinations,  animating  the  candidate  to  display 
whatsoever  talent  he  may  possess  applicable  td  the  subject  in  which 
he  is  examined,  yet  we  can  state  that  great  numbers  of  the  candidates 
who  succeed  in  obtaining  certificates  have  passed  vexy  creditable 
examinations,  and  have  shown  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with, 
the  prescribed  branches  of  knowledge,"  implying  the  ^t  that  under 
this  mode  of  mere  pass  examination,  persons  have  gained  admissions 
who  were  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  very  common  elemea-' 
tary  branches  of  knowledge  prescribed. 

In  their  first  Eeport  the  Commissioners  had  stated—  "  we  do  not 
think  it  within  our  province  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  adopting 
the  principle  of  Open  Competition  as  contradistinguished  from 
examination,  but  we  must  remark  that  both  in  competitive  examina- 
tion for  clerkships  in  pur  own  and  other  offices,  those  who  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  appointments  have  appeared  to  us  to 
possess  considerably  higher  attainments  than  those  who  have  come 
in  upon  simple  nomination,  and  we  may  add  that  we  cannot  doubt 
that  if  it  be  adopted  as  a  usual  course  to  nominate  several  candidates 
to  compete  for  each  vacancy,  the  expectation  of  thk  ordeal  will  act 
most  beneficially  on  the  education  and  industry  of  those  young 
persons  who  are  looking  forward  to  public  employment."  In  their 
last  Beport  the  Conmiiasioners  state  that  during  the  past  year,  d4 
competitive  examinations  of  candidates  for  junior  situations  have> 
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taken  place.  ''In  tbese  competitive  examinations,  boweyer,  tbe 
candidates  competing  for  the  respective  appointments  have,  in  most 
cases,  not  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  bring  out  all  the  satisfactorj 
results  which  maj  be  expected  to  arise  from  this  system.  It  will 
be  perceived  from  Table  A,  in  the  Appendix,  that,  disregarding  the 
competitive  examinations  which  took  place  in  our  office,  and  which 
we  shall  presently  notice,  in  the  33  competitions  there  have  been 
only  222  competitors  proposed  for  61  situations,  and  of  these  only 
168  actually  competed,''  that  is  to  say,  there  were,  on  the  average, 
(mly  three  nominated  competitors  for  one  place. 

During  the  last  year,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  were  nomi- 
nated and  admitted  to  permanent  clerkships,  without  competition, 
577  nominated,  and  310  admitted.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
these  arrangements  are  not  in  the  sense  of  the  recommendations  of 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  of  the  Treasury,  nor  those  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Wood,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Kevenue,  nor  of  Mr. 
Bromley,  of  the  Admiralty,  nor  are  they  calculated  to  abate  these 
evils  of  patronage  nominations,  which  it  was  the  testamentary  decla- 
ration of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Gockbum  were  the  great 
detriment  and  opprobrium  of  his  profession,  against  which  Admiral 
Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  with  so  much  moral  bravery,  contended,  nor, 
I  apprehend  do  they  accord  with  the  views  of  distinguished  officers 
in  the  Army,  nor  are  they  in  the  sense  of  the  recommendations  of 
Colonel  Larcom,  and  most  certainly  they  are  against  my  own.  But 
they  are  in  the  sense  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
principle,  to  whom  its  practical  application  has  fallen.  It  is  to  be 
assumed  that  the  eipectation  of  the  public  was  in  accordance  with 
our  recommendations.  I  believe  that  it  may  be  also  assumed  that 
the  understanding  of  the  public  has  been  and  is,  that  the  resolutions 
adopted  in  Parliament  have  been  in  the  sense  proposed  by  us,  and 
understood  by  the  public,  that  the  examinations  should  be  upon  Open 
Competition  and  not  upon  Nomination,  and  that  the  principle  of 
Competitive  Examination  should  be  generaUy  applied  to  the  whole 
field  of  service. 

The  first  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  carried  by  Lord 
Goderich,  6th  of  April,  1856,  was  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  Her 
Majesty  ^  to  make  trial  in  the  civil  service  of  the  method  of  Open 
competition  as  a  condition  of  entrance."  We  shall  see  in  what  way 
the  promise  of  compliJEince  with  this  resolution  has  been  performed. 

In  respect  to  the  appointments  without  competition  to  the  310 
places,  a  few  examples  may  be  given  of  the  number  of  appointments 
to  clerkships  and  higher  offices,  made  without  competition  during 
the  last  year,  in  the  larger  departments  of  the  State  :*-^ 
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War  Department  « 41  25* 

Admiralty ^ - 38  .....-.-  21 

Inland  Revenue 154  ^  66 

Post-office  Clerks — LondoD,  Dublin,  lei  tii 

and  Edinburgh /       **  ^^ 

Constabulary  Offices,  Ireland  211  113 

Thus,  there  were  onlj  sixty-one  situatioBS,  and  those,  I  beUeve,  ai 
the  instances  of  the  more  conscientious  headtf  of  Departments,  giyen 
even  in  nominated  competitions  as  against  310  given  without  any 
-competition  whatsoeyer.  We  must  assume  that  these  310  mere 
Patronage  admissions  were  given  generally  "  without  those  consider^ 
ably  higher  attainments"  which  the  Commissioners  attest  are  elicited 
by  competition,  and  that  the  appointments  have  also  been  without 
*'  the  stimulus  which  exists  in  competitive  examinations,  animating 
the  candidate  to  display  whatsoever  talent  he  may  possess  applicable 
to  the  subject  in  which  he  is  examined."  In  fact,  the  promise  made 
as  respects  the  ap{)lication  of  the  principle  approved  by  Parliament 
and  the  public,  it  will  be  perceived,  remains  yet  to  be  realized*  The 
only  cases  in  which  proper  competitions  can  be  said  to  have  been 
fairly  opened,  as  contemplated  by  the  public,  are  in  the  case  of 
Cadetships  for  the  Military  Service,  and  in  those  only  in  the  Engi- 
neers and  the  Artillery,  and  not  for  commissions  in  the  Line.  In 
the  East  India  service  there  are  competitive  examinations  lor  the 
appointments  to  writerships  and  medical  appointments. 

Erroneous  as  I  believe  the  subject-matters  of  the  present  Indian 
Civil  Service  examinations  to  be  in  many  respects,  incomplete  as  may 
be  the  mode  of  conducting  them,— they  have,  nevertheless,  evolved 
elements  of  high  educational,  and  social,  and  political  import,  which 
I  shall  subsequently  specify,  but  first  allow  me  to  advert  to  some  of 
the  large  common  evils  displayed  in  this  same  field  of  Indian  Service, 
which  open  competition  is  calculated  to  meet.  Before  any  deficien-i 
cies  of  the  Civil  Service  had  been  made  manifest  during  the  last  war, 
before  the  public  mind  had  been  aroused  to  the  subject.  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  and  other  eminent  civil  servants,  had  represented  the 
need  of  repairing  those  deficiencies,  and  had  expressed  matured 
views  as  to  the  means  of  doing  so.  For  myself,  I  may  claim  to  have 
expounded,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — (I  did  so  indeed  in  an  article, 
"  The  Administration  of  the  French  Charities,"  in  the  "  London 
Beview,'*  for  1828,  with  which  your  Grace  and  the  late  lamented 
Dr.  Arnold  took  a  particular  interest) — ^the  principles  now  recog-^ 
nisedi  more  particularly  the  principle  of  the  open  competitive  exa- 
mination, as  the  only  efficient  and  trustworthy  teat  of  such  qualifi* 
cations  as  may  be  deemed  requisite  for  admission  to  the  public 
aervice,  and  I  have  invariably  urged  its  practical  adoption.    My  sub- 
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sequent  experience,  in  which  1  have  had  passed  through  mj  hands 
the  applications  of  between  one  and  two  thousand  staff  appointments, 
and  have  been  employed  in  the  business  connected  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  expenditure  of  upwards  of  half  a  million  per  annum  in 
twelve  thousand  local  appointments,  besides  much  business  con- 
nected with  local  dismissals,  has  only  confirmed  more  strongly  my 
earliest  impressions. 

In  respect  to  the  Indian  branch  of  our  civil  service,  there  are 
grounds  for  the  expression  of  a  confident  opinion  that  the  evils  of 
the  Bebellion  now  raging  will,  on  a  strict  examination,  be  found  to 
have  been  aggravated  by  the  want  of  competent  judgment  and 
ability,  consequent  on  mere  patronage  appointments,  and  defective 
administrative  skill.'  A  large  proportion  of  the  civil  administrative 
functions  have  been  exercised  in  India  by  young  military  officers,  by 
boy  officers,  by  administrators,  of  the  qualifications  of  some  of  whom, 
indications  are  afforded  by  the  low  slang  and  m.ost  unseemly  tone  of 
their  own  published  letters. 

In  respect  to  mere  patronage  appointments  to  direct  commissions 
for  the  Indian  army,  an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  what  they  com- 
monly were,  from  the  results  of  the  mere  JPass  examinations  recently 
appointed.  Thus,  in  the  years  1851  to  1864,  both  inclusive,  there 
were  examined  437  candidates  for  direct  Commissions  in  the  Indian 
army.  The  candidates  were  generally  the  sons  of  gentlemen  in  high 
social  position.  Of  this  number,  234  failed  to  do  common  arithmetic, 
and  132  failed  to  spell  their  mother  tongue.  It  was  from  the  most 
accomplished  civil  servant  of  the  East  India  service,  my  friend  Mr. 
John  Mill,  that  I  obtained  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  com- 
petitive examinations,  which  he  recommended  in  his  evidence,  and 
which  he  has  so  forcibly  expressed  in  his  paper  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  other  papers  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  civil 
service. 

III. — Indian  OivU  Service.'^Ikndenee  of  Sir  Gharles  Trevelyan, 

It  was  in  India,  the  present  field  of  disaster,  and  as  a  civil 
servant,  that  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  observed  the  great  evils  of 
mere  patronage  appointments,  and  became  most  anxious  for  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  competitive  examinations.  You  will 
find  in  his  evidence  on  the  India  Bill  in  the  year  1853,  given 
with  the  measure  and  restraint  of  a  public  servant,  the  under 
statement  and  suggestion,  rather  than  the  development  of  matters 
of  complaint,  and  forebodings  of  that  state  of  insecurity  of  the 
service,  which  has  recently  been  so  widely  and  perilously  manifested. 
He  attests  the  fact  that  the  men  who  failed  in  the  college  at  Hailey- 
bury  at  home  were,  as  a  class,  failures  in  the  service  in  India.  I  cite 
his  evidence  as  of  important  general  application.    He  says : — **^  The 
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actual  state  of  things  at  Hailejbury  in  my  time  was  this,  and  1 
believe  it  is  so  stilL — The  terms,  that  is,  all  who  entered  in  one  half 
year,  consisted  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  young  men.  There  were 
generally  three  or  four  among  them  who  gaye  themselves  up  entirely 
to  study,  and  were  very  distinguished.  There  were  a  varying  number, 
six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve,  as  it  might  be,  who  obtained  very  fair 
advantage  from  the  institution ;  but  there  was  always  a  tail  and  fag- 
end  of  '  b^  bargains/  reprobates,  and  professed  idlers  and  men  of 
pleasure.  Now,  these  men  were  perfectly  well  known.  They  were 
as  well  known  to  the  professors  as  they  were  to  myself  and  to  the 
•  other  students,  and  that  fag-end  ought  to  have  been  cut  off."  The 
Earl  of  Harrowby  asks — "  But  they  equally  went  out  to  India  ?'* 
"  The  great  majority  of  them  went  out.  The  cases  in  which  the 
students  were  finally  dismissed  were  very  rare  indeed." 

Now,  it  would  surprise  the  meeting  if  they  were  informed  of  the 
extent  of  jurisdiction  and  power  of  life  over  the  natives  which  fell  to 
these  ''fag  ends''  and  bad  bargains.  Sir  Charles  maintained  that  the 
competitive  examination  was  the  only  trustworthy  means  for  cutting 
off  those  tome  "  fag  ends."  His  expressions  on  that  subject  were 
solemn,  and  I  beg  to  recall  them :  "  Looking  at  historical  precedents, 
as  well  as  the  reason  of  the  case,"  continues  the  noble  lord, 
examining,  "  do  you  think  that  the  dominant  race  of  the  English  in 
India  would  have  still  greater  power  and  influence  over  the  Natives 
than  we  now  possess,  if  our  officers  went  out  so  highly  educated  and 
accomplished  as  to  be  able  to  aid  the  natives,  and  lead  the  way  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  physical  well-being  ?  "  "  They  would  have 
much  greater  power  and  influence,  and  probably  the  continuance  of 
our  dominion  would  be  greatly  extended.  I  may  mention  as  an 
additional  reason  for  having  the  ordinary  securities  for  the  proper 
appointment  and  training  of  military  men,  that  they  are  selected  in 
great  numbers  for  civil  and  diplomatic  appointments,  and  that  in 
their  individual  character  as  Englishmen,  each  of  them  represents  in 
a  great  degree  the  moral  power  of  his  country,  and  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  every  Englishman  in  India,  especially  those 
in  the  service  of  the  Government,  should  be  as  cultivated  and  well- 
conducted  a  man  as  possible,  both  for  the  continuance  of  our  domi- 
nion  and  for  the  benefit  gf  the  natives.  But,  besides  the  new  advan- 
tages to  be  attained  by  putting  this  important  matter  on  a  proper 
footing,  much  positive  evil  has  to  be  obviated.  Direct  appointments 
to  the  Company's  army  in  India,  as  they  are  called — that  is,  appoint- 
ments which  enable  young  men  to  be  sent  out  direct  to  India  without 
any  check  except  that  of  passing  a  slight  examination — are  much 
sought  after  as  a  convenient  mode  of  providing  for  young  men  who, 
owing  either  to  misconduct  or  incompetency,  are  unfit  for  the 
English  professions.    In  other  words,  although  the  great  majority  of 
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the  cadets  are  weil-coiiducted  and  hoaoarable  young  men,  '  India  la 
a  sink  towards  which  the  scum  and  refuse  of  the  English  professions 
habitually  gravitates^' " 

This,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  was  said  in  1853.     Sir  Charles  con- 
tinues : — "  This  is  an  abuse  which  can  only  be  effectually  prevented 
by  extending  the  competing  examination  and  special  training  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  cadets,  which  would  also  be  attended  with  thia 
additional  advantage,  that  it  would  give' us  a  larger  field  of  selec* 
tion  for  the  officers  of  the  scientific  corps.    Another  prevailing 
evil  is,  that  when  families  are  assured  of  appointments  for  their 
younger  members,  either  in  the  civil   or  military  services,  they 
are  apt  to  consider  it  unnecessary  to  give  them  an  expensive  educa- 
tion ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  great  majority  of  the  young 
men  so  circumstanced  have  been  educated  at  cheap  proprietary  or 
private  schools,  and  not  at  those  which  are  generally  admitted 
to  be  our  first-class  seminaries*    This  can  only  be  remedied  by 
substituting  competition  for  nomination ;  but  the  tests  of  superior 
fitness  for  the  young  men  intended  for  the  military  service  should,  of 
course,  be  adapted  to  the  career  for  which  they  are  destined." 
"  Viewing,"  asks  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  "  the  career  of  young  men 
educated  for  India  as  a  career  not  of  contemplative  philosophy,  but 
of  active  and  honourable  exertion,  do   you  not  think  that  those 
additions  to  the  course  of  instruction  designed  to  fit  them  for  the 
performance  of  all  those  active  practical  duties  would  be  a  great 
incentive  to  them  in  their  studies,  as  well  as  tending  to  make  them 
generally  more  useful  to  the  country  in  which  they  are  to  serve  ?" 
"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  whatever.    If  that  plan  were  carried  out  at 
Haileybury,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  waste  their  time  in 
debasing  and  enervating  dissipation,  the  standard  both  of  conduct 
and  attainment  would  be  raised,  and  the  character  of  the  civil  service 
much  improved.  Although  I  have  conscientiously  given  a  high  charac- 
ter to  the  Civil  Service,  we  must  not  be  misled  by  its  present  high 
standard  into  the  supposition  that  it  cannot  be  still  further  improved ; 
for  the  truth  is,  that  the  influence  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
civil  servants  are  placed  in  India  is  such,  that  unless  they  are  very 
inferior  indeed  they  must  become  respectably  efficient.    The  Indian 
service  is  such  a  forcing  system  that  it  will  make  a  man  out  of  a 
block  of  wood."    "  Do  you  not  also  think  that  in  proportion  as  we* 
raise  the  standard  of  native  education  in  India,  it  behoves  us  like* 
wise,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  duty,  but  as  a  matter  of  expediency, 
with  the  view  of  maintaining  our  real  supremacy,  which  is  founded 
upon  intellectual  and  moral  superiority,  concurrently  and  proportion- 
ately to  raise  and  improve  the  character  of  our  civil  service  ?"   "  Yes, 
I  entirely  concur  in  that.    I  consider  that  we  shall  not  acquit  our- 
selves of  this  remarkable  trust  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  of  the 
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world,  nor  perform  our  duty  to  God,  who  gave  it,  unless  we  take  that 
course.**  He  adds,  recalling  to  mind  the  young  men  who  in  his  time 
composed  the  fag-ends  at  Haileybury,  such  examinations  would  have 
prevented  their  admission  to  the  service,  "because  the  best  and 
most  uniform  test  of  good  conduct  is  Diligence.  The  great  duty  of 
a  young  man  is  to  pursue  his  studies  with  diligence  so  as  to  get  the 
full  advantage  of  the  education  provided  for  him.  The  idle  and 
ignorant  are  generally  the  worst  conducted,  and  habits  of  dissipation 
are  necessarily  accompanied  with  idleness.  So  that  any  system  which 
keeps  out  the  idle  and  ignorant  wiU,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
also  keep  out  those  of  inferior  moral  character.*' 

One  of  the  most  eminent  military  officers  and  administrators 
whom  our  Indian  service,  has  produced,  Greneral  Jacob,  whose  own 
pre-eminent  forecast  has  been  proved  in  a  paper,  written  some 
time  ago,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  arotise  attention  to  the 
low  and  dangerous  condition  of  the  Bengal  Native  Army,  enunciated 
emphatically  in  that  paper  the  admonition,  that  all  our  power  in 
India  rests  on  every  Civil  Servant  commanding  the  respect  and 
regard  of  every  native  around  him,  a  condition  far  from  being 
achieved.  "We  may,"  he  observes,  "lay  it  down,  as  an  absolute 
certainty,  that  the  millions  of  natives  which  a  handful  of  English- 
men govern  in  this  vast  continent  will  not  consent  to  be  governed 
by  a  handful  of  their  equals.  Our  power  consists  in  our  being 
essentially  different  from  thcDi,  and  their  belief  in  our  moral  superi- 
ority only.  The  only  thing  which  can  endanger  the  existence  of 
this  power  is  the  destruction  or  weakening  of  this  belief."  These 
are  becoming  common  conditions  of  power,  position,  and  service, 
almost  everywhere.  At  home  the  economical  considerations  which 
belong  to  our  particular  science  forbid  the  continuance  of  the  wasteful 
as  well  as  unsafe  practice  of  appointing  several  persons  to  perform 
a  service  on  the  chance  that  one  of  them  may  be  found  competent  as 
well  as  willing  to  perform  it  decently.  Abroad,  in  the  conduct  of  our 
widely  extending  relations,  as  well  in  our  colonies,  as  in  that  great 
field  where,  according  to  such  testimony  as  that  last  cited,  the  dis- 
astrous consequences,  not  of  "  malfeasance'*  so  much  perhaps  the 
administrative  defaults  of  "misfeasance"  and  "nonfeasance"  are 
now  absorbing  the  public  attention,  the  proportion  of  officers  to  the 
population  governed  must  be  few,  and  their  action  isolated  and  inde- 
pendent,— and  there  especially — ^it  is  of  increasing  importance  that 
every  individual  forming  a  link  of  the  administrative  chain  of  con- 
nection, whether  civil  or  military,  should  henceforward  be  carefully, 
and  even  severely  tested,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  security. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  the  effect  of  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a 
number  of  civil  servants,  of  the  largest  experience,  given  before  the 
BuBsian  War,  that  the  civil  administrative  departments  were  rendered 
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insecure  by  corrupt  Parliamentary  and  Political  Patronage,  and  by 
being  made  the  "  sinks  towards  which  the  scum  and  refuse"  of  the 
cliques  of  boroughs  habitually  gravitates**    Upon  the  remonstrances 

*  The  exposition  of  the  effect  of  Patronage  Appointments  was  nnavoidably 
incomplete,  in  omitting  any  statement  of  their  effect  on  the  constitution  and  action 
of  the  House  of  Commons  Itself,  and  the  barriers  which  the  practice  of  such  appoint- 
ments interpose  to  the  most  important  administrative  reforms  required  in  our  time. 
StatesmcQ  of  the  highest  character  and  of  different  parties  have  viewed  with  the 
most  serious  ahirm  the  evil  effects  to  be  apprehended  from  an  extension  of  political 
patronage.  The  practice  of  making  appointments  for  patronage  still  operates  as  a 
barrier  to  the  improved  administration  of  the  Indian  Empire.  Thus  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  states  in  the  course  of  the  above- cited  evidence  "  I  consider  that  there 
would  be  very  ^reat  danger  in  putting  the  Government  of  India  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  England/'  believing  that,  objectionable  as  the  patronage  appointments  of 
the  Company  might  be,  those  of  the  Government  would  be  worse  and  more  mischiev- 
ous, in  augmenting  what  he  designated  as  the  fatal  detriment  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  "  the  evU  principle ^  which  is  known  under  many  forms  and  names,  party- 
patronage,  favouritism,  jobbing."  He  thus  adverted  to  the  action  of  the  evU 
principle.  "  The  executive  Government  depends  for  its  political  existence  and  success 
upon  the  House  of  Commons.  Each  individual  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons depends  for  his  political  exbtence  and  success  upon  his  Constituents.  Even 
in  ordinary  times  the  Executive  Government  and  individual  members  of  Parliament 
find  it  difficult  to  refuse  favonn^  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  grant,  however  strong 
the  reasons  may  be  against  granting  them ;  and  when  parties  are  evenly  balanced, 
or  great  questions  have  to  be  carried,  or  a  Government  has  to  be  maintained  in 
power,  or  an  opposition  has  to  be  lifted  into  place,  things  are  done  in  this  country, 
in  the  face  of  our  active  public  opinion,  and  free  press,  and  freedom  of  exposure  in 
Parliament — which  show  how  much  greater  the  evil  would  be  if  India  were  brought 
within  the  direct  action  of  our  party  politics.  I  can  mention  instances  in  support 
of  this  view,  which  everybody  will  admit ;  instances  of  a  large  and  general  charac- 
ter, which  eannot  be  questioned.  "  5184.  Applicable  to  India  do  you  mean  ?  No, 
but  showing  that  in  its  present  state  the  Parliamentary  Government  of  England  is 
not  a  safe  depository  for  the  direct  and  immediate  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  The  conclusion  at  which  I  arrive  is  this,  that  the  English  Executive 
Government  and  Parliament  are  not,  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion,  to  be 
trusted  with  a  direct,  immediate,  and  ordinary  action  on  the  administration  of  India. 
But  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  this  country  will  improve ; 
society  appears  to  be  putting  forth  a  remediable  power,  and  measures  are,  I  hope, 
being  taken,  to  cut  up  this  corruption  by  the  roots,"  meaning  those  measures  for 
the  introduction  of  the  beneficent  principle  of  open  competitive  examinations. 
"The  evil  principle,"  as  above  defined,  stands  as  a  barrier  to  the  improvement  of 
the  army,  to  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system  and  promotions  for  merit,  as  may 
be  shown  at  length  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  purchase  of  commissions  in  the  army,  where  the  main  objection 
urged  to  the  abolition,  was  that  the  prospect  of  promotion  for  merit  was  illusory, 
as  against  the  force  of  the  foul  influences  above  described.  *'  The  evil  principle  " 
operates  also  as  a  barrier  to  the  improvement  of  the  navy,  and  was  described  by  the 
late  Admiral  Sir  (George  Cockburn  as  the  opprobrium  of  his  profession.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  patronage  appointments  to  that  branch  of  the  service,  I  may  mention 
that  a  late  distinguished  naval  officer,  who  himself  during  the  war  never  saw.  an 
enemy's  vessel  which  he  did  not  take,  and  who  sat  on  a  court-martial  for  the  trial 
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made,  the  specification  of  qualifications  was  conceded,  and  then 
examinations  as  to  those  qualifications  were  admitted  to  be  desirable, 
but  the  examinations  proposed  were  merely  pass  exaroinations,  and 
to  these  it  is  objected  on  considerable  experience,  that  they  are 
wholly  illusory  as  securities. 

Thus  it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  highly  important  testimony  cited 

of  an  officer  for  the  lose  of  one  of  our  frigates  taken  during  the  last  American  War, 
stated  to  me  that  on  investigation,  it  appeared  in  that,  as  in  almost  every  instance 
of  loss  during  the  same  war,— the  conflicts  heing  between  seamen  of  the  same  raoe^ 
of  the  like  bravery  and  power,  with  less  of  inequality  in  the  force  than  was  supposed, 
.  -*<had  been  clearly  determined  by  the  difference  of  skill  in  the  commanders.  The  fact 
was  that  the  American  Commanders  were  chosen  for  their  professional  merit,  from 
the  best  of  the  mercantile  marine,  and  they  handled  their  ships  most  ably,  whilst  our 
captains,  very  brave  young  men,  but  less  skilled,  were  appointed  not  for  pro- 
fessional skill  but  from  political  patronage ;  the  contest  being  in  reality  between 
merit  appointments  and  patronage  appointments,  and  the  nation  lost  by  the  latter^ 
until  the  accident  of  one  commander  of  merit,  the  captain  of  the  Shannon,  who 
trained  himself  and  trained  his  crew,  exhibited  what  might  be  expected  from  a 
better  system.  The  more  recent  operation  of  the  "  evil  principle  **  was  displayed 
daring  the  Dock -yard  inquiry  into  the  displacement  of  workmen  appointed  for 
merit  by  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  and  by  the  interruption  of 
the  improvements  in  work,  and  of  redactions  of  expenditure,  by  the  substitution 
of  workmen  appointed  for  their  votes  for  a  paiticnlar  member.  The  defence  of  the 
delinquent,  the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary,  was  that  he  had  only  complied 
with  the  feelings  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  such  patronage,  and  with  the 
common  practice.  The  terms  of  the  defence  made  for  him  by  the  then  leader  of 
the  House,  Mr.  Disraeli,  were  as  follows : — Evidence  4072.  '*  When  the  late  (Lord 
Derby's)  Government  was  formed,  the  Duke  of  Northumberlandy  from  a  high 
sense  of  public  duty,  and  from  a  great  love  of  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  was  anxious  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  should  be  formed  as  free  ae 
possible  from  what  are  called  political  influences.  No  obstacle,  whatever  was  made 
to  the  wishes  of  his  Grace,  and  the  Board  of  Admiralty  was  formed  by  his  Grace,  of 
very  distinguished  naval  officers,  with  the  sole  object  of  establisiiing  the  efficient 
administration  of  that  great  branch,  and  the  consequence"  (t.  e.,  of  that  sole  object,) 
"  was,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  there  was  not  that  complete  understanding  - 
between  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the  House  of  Commons  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed, and  which,  I  have  no  doubt  prevails  with  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty,  -and 
which  has  prevailed  before  the  Grovernment  of  Lord  Derby  prevailed.''  The  witness 
varies  the  phrases  expressive  of  the  complicity  of  large  numbers  of  members  of  the 
House. — "Upon  Mr.  Stafford  devolved  entirely  the  representation"  at  the  Board,  **of 
the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons."—"  The  Board  of  Admiralty,  formed  of  able 
and  efficient  men,  looked  only  to  what  they  called  the  service."— "  And  there  was 
not  that  harmony  which  ought  to  exist  between  a  branch  of  the  Administration  " 
(t.e.,  and  the  executive,  or  the  House).  Chairman — Lord  Seymour : — "  You 
stated,  did  you  not,  that  there  was  a  want  of  understan^ng  between  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  and  the  House  of  Commons  ?" — "  Yes ;  I  mean  to  say,  that  the  Beard  of 
Admiralty  looked  merely  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  they  thought  their 
only  duty  was,  to  consider  the  efficiency  of  the  service ;  but  they  did  not  nnder- 
stand  sufficiently  the  spirit  of  our  Parliamentary  Government,  and  t^at,  in  conduot- 
ix^  affairs,  they  must  consider  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commou  i  that  temper 
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in  respect  to  the  pupils  espeoiaUy  prepared  at  Haileybuiy  for  tha 
East  India  service,  that  an  instance  of  the  final  dismissal  of  aoj^  of 
the  constant  "tail,"  and  fag-end  of  "bad  bargains,"  "reprobates 
and  men  of  pleasure,"  "  men  perfectly  well  known ;"  "  as  well  known 
to  the  professors  as  they  were  to  the  other  students,"  was  extremely 
rare  indeed,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  them  went  out  to  India 
and  were  charged  with  the  exercise  of  powers  there.  I  venture  to 
assert,  on  avowals  made  to  me  by  eminent  examiners  in  medicine 
and  in  various  educational  institutions,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
g»ieral  fact,  that  in  the  system  of  Pass  Examinations,  rejections  aro 
extremely  rare,  however  frequent  may  be  the  failure  of  the  strict  or 
due  proof  of  qualifications  for  being  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
lives  and  limbs  of ,  the  population.  The  general  avowal  I  have  met 
with  is  to  the  efiect,  "  one  feels  it  to  be  a  serious  injury  to  a  family 
to  reject  a  candidate  on  whose  education  they  have  spent  mucL 
money,  and  one  cannot  help  being  indulgent."  Captain  Basil  Hall 
mentions  the  compunctious  avowal  of  a  pass  examiner  for  naval 
commissions,  that  from  regard  to  the  interests  of  a  family,  he  had 
passed  a  young  man  with  a  lenient  examination.  The  examiner 
heard  afterwards  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  and  all  on  board,  possibly  or 
probably  from  some  error  of  navigation,  under  the  command  of  the 
officer  whom  he  had  examined ;  and  he  (the  examiner)  could  not 
help  feeling  compunctiously  that  the  loss  of  all  the  lives  was  due  to 
the  exercise  of  the  narrow  sympathies  and  the  lenient  pass  examina- 
tion.*   And  with  the  mere  pass  examination  they  (the  examiners) 

is  repiesented  now,  and  has  been  represented  before^  by  several  menbers  of  the 
House  of  Commomi,  also  members  of  the  Board.''  **  Your  lordshipj  and  the  Com- 
mittee, must  know  that  these  are  thing;s  which  are  necessary  to  be  done,  and  to  be 
cleady  understood."  "  Of  course,  I  can  easily  understand  that  the  various  members 
supporting  the  Goyernment,  looking  to  the  fair  distribution  of  patronage^  which  hat 
been  referred  to  by  one  of  the  Honourable  Members  may  have  pressed,  and  I  dare 
say.  did  press,  Mr.  Stafford,  and  that  he  found  he  was  in  a  position  in  which  he 
could  not  fairly  satisfy  their  wishes."  ''This  would  lead  to  misunderstandings. 
There  is  no  doubt,  as  every  member  of  this  Committee  must  know,  that  every 
party  who  supports  the  Government,  whether  they  are  in  the  House  of  Commons 
or  ^t  of  it,  naturally  look  to  what  is  called  a  fair  distribution  of  the  patronage ; 
and,  I  dare  say,  that  may  have  led,  under  such  circumstances,  to  misunderstanding." 
—4081.  In  the  face  of  this  declaration  nothing  was  done  by  the  House  to  rebot 
the  charges  here  made  against  it. 

^  The  inefficiency  of  the  mere  pass  examination,  either  for  the  protection  of  the  pupils 
or  of  the  public,  is  displayed  in  such  facts  as  the  following,  stated  in  evidence  before  tho 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  purchase  of  commissions  in  the  army.  Thus,  Colonel 
Lord  West,  C  Q.,  states :  "  When  I  was  commanding  a  regiment  before  Sebastopol, 
from  sickness  and.  casualties  the  number  of  duty  officers  became  very  small,  and  I 
then  urgently  requested  that  some  of  a  number  of  young  officers  who  were  kicking 
their  heels  at  the  dep6t  might  be  sent  out  at  head -quarters  forthwith,  -I  received  ten 
of  j^ose  young  officers  in  a  batch  who  did  not  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left«  and 
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avow  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  much  lenience  will  not  prevail 
in  favour  of  the  parties  present,  at  the  expense,  of  the  unknown  and 

had  never  been  drilled ;  I  was  obliged  to  send  them  to  the  trenches  to  different  points 
in  command  of  parties  of  30  or  40  men,  much  as  I  objected  to  leave  such  parties  under 
the  command  of  sqch  very  young  subalterns.     All  that  I  could  do  with  those  officers 
was  this :  I  sept  the  adjutant  on  parade,  and  told  him  to  show  them  how  to  march 
their  men  off  the  ground.     All  that  I  could  say  to  them  was  this :  If  the  enemy 
comes  on,  hold  your  ground  and  drive  them  back  if  you  can.     In  such  a  case  much 
was  left  to  the  steadiness  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  the  old  soldiers." 
2515.  He  states  that  some  of  these  officers  had  received  their  commissions  from  the 
college  at  Sandhurst ;  he  thinks  the  system  there  must  be  defective,  and  for  its  cure 
considers  a  system  of  competitive  examination  previous  to  admission  into  college 
might  be  established  here  as  in  France.  Question — Sir  Harry  D.  Jones :  '*  The  com- 
manding  officers  of  other  regiments  experienced  the  same  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments?'' *'I  have  heard  the  same  complaints  made  by  numerous  commanding  officers.'^ 
••^Another  officer.  Colonel  T.  Harte  Franks,  C.B.,  gives  evidence  of  similar  expe« 
rience  in  another  field  of  service  :  **  1  think  on  going  into  field  at  first  both  our 
infantry  and  our  cavalry  appear  to  a  very  gpreat  disadvantage,     I  am  speaking  gene- 
rally of  our  young  officers;  I  havejseen  two  armies  in  the  field,  as  fine  armies  as 
ever  I  saw,  and  I  saw  one  battle  disorganize  them ;  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  good 
system.  I  huve  served  in  the  Punjaub  campaign,  and  I  served  in  the  campaign  in  the 
Sutlej,  and  in  both  instances  I  saw  those  armies  completely  disorganized.  I  have  heard 
foreigners  who  were  in  the  field  remark  on  their  condition,  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
who  was  serving  with  us,  also  made  a  remark  upon  it.*'     Sir  De  Liacy  Evans :  *'  The 
Foments  were  disorganizedi  were  they  ?" — **  Yes,  perfectly."     Chairman ;  **  Are 
you  alluding  to  British  regiments  ?" — "Yes;  they  fell  into  a  state  of  looseness,  in 
consequence  of  the  officers  not  learning  previously  to  the  war  their  duty,  ^hich 
would  have  been  perfected  by  the  experience  of  the  war."      Sir  Harry  O.  Jones : 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  General  Officers  knew  nothing  about  their  busi- 
ness ?" — **  No;  I  did  not  say  anything  about  them.    Very  often  commanding  offi. 
cers  did  not  do  their  duty."     In  answer  to  ftirther  questions,  he  states}  <'IwiU 
repeat  what  I  heard  at  the  battle  of  Moodkee ;  I  was  not  present  at  the  time ;  I  came 
up  after  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  but  I  was  at  the  battle  of  Sobraon.    The  Prince 
Waldemar  of  Prussia  expressed  himself  astonished  and  surprised  at  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline in  our  army  in  the  field.     He  said  that  all  our  infantry  fired  in  the  air.     I 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  looseness  and  disorganized  state  in  which  our  army 
was." — **l  think  it  originated  in  the  officers  not  being  properly  instructed;  they 
were  the  bravest  men  in  the  world,  but  they  did  not  know  their  duty  as  they  ought 
to  have  done  in  going  into  the  field,  and  the  consequence  was  that  those  regiments 
and  brigades  went  to  pieces,  because  our  army  is  an  army  of  battalions,  which  it  ought 
not  to  be,  and  our  officers  are  not  instructed  generally  speaking  as  they  ought  to  be." 
He  expresses  an  opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  French  system,  but  he  declares 
that  "  You  cannot  have  a  good  army  until  merit  is  fairly  rewarded."     Evading  the 
evidence  as  to  the  applicability  and  the  potency  of  the  competitive  examination,  the 
Right  Hon.  E.  EUice,  the  member  for  Coventry,    and  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
puts  scoffing  questions  at  the  supposition  of  promotion  for  merit,  and  assumes  the 
potency  of  "the  evil  principle"  as   a  barrier.     "Do you  not  think,"  he  asks  of 
the  witness,   "that  money,   parliamentary  influence,  aristocratical  influence,   and 
various  other  influences,  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  selection,  if  no  system  of 
purchase  existed  ? — As  long  as  these  influences  exist  to  which  you  allude,  the  officers 
without  them  could  only  trust  for  quick  promotion  topnnshasei"  but  h^  adds  th^t 
these  ought  not  to  be. 
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absent  public.  The  abstract  sense  of  duty  is  of  no  avail  as  against 
interests  which  are  in  the  easy  performance  of  service  with  the  least 
trouble  and  occasion  of  present  dissatisfaction.  In  proof  of  the  profes- 
sional sense  of  the  essential  insecurity  of  the  pass  examination,  I  might 
adduce  the  practice  of  Ee-ezamination,  any  diplomas  notwithstanding, 
when  medical  men  have  to  make  appointments,  such  as  to  dis- 
pensaries, in  which  they  have  interest  and  authority.  So  untrust- 
worthy have  the  mere  pass  examinations  been  found  to  be,  that 
amongst  medical  men  themselves  examiners  of  experience  contem- 
plate the  introduction  of  competitive  examinations  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  as  a  means  of  improving  the  medical  institutions  of 
England,  and  protecting  them  from  the  increasing  evils  of  mere 
patronage  appointments. 

IV. — Effects  of  Open  Competition, — Experience  in  France. 

Now,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  examination,  for  the  principle  of 
which  we  contend, — that  of  Full,  Open,  and  Free  Competition, — ^that 
in  proportion  to  the  openness  and  the  publicity,  and  the  number  of 
the  competitors,  it  forms  the  best  practicable  security — it  may  be  said 
the  only  available  practicable  security  against  either  undue  laxity  or 
the  exercise  of  narrow  sympathies  on  the  part  of  the  examiners,  for  it 
brings  to  the  examination  the  security  of  publicity,  and  the  attention  of 
an  intelligent  and  intensely  interested  public  ;  of  which  public  are  the 
competitors,  who,  although  they  may  be  under  the  influence  of  illusions 
as  respects  themselves,  are  by  no  means  bad  judges  as  respects  third 
parties,  who  are  competitors.  With  them  come  their  adult  friends ; 
but,  over  and  above  all,  there  come  teachers,  tutors,  professors,  inte- 
rested, no  doubt,  in  the  judgment  upon  their  pupils,  most  capable  of 
controlling  and  exercising  a  decisive  control  upon  the  judgments  in 
relation  to  third  parties.  In  France  there  are,  perhaps,  the  only 
extensive  trials  of  the  principle  of  competitive  examinations,  which 
has  there  been  in  operation  for  many  years ;  and  an  examiner  there 
assured  me,  as  a  common  fact  belonging  to  these  examinations,  that 
the  security  for  integrity  and  strictness  was  complete.  Indeed,  the 
operation  of  the  securities  is  felt  to  be  onerous  by  the  judges.  One 
of  them  assured  me  that  such  was  the  effect  of  the  interests  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  full,  open,  and  large  competition,  that  if  he,  if  any 
one,  were  disposed  to  be  unjust,  or  were  thoroughly  corrupt,  he 
dared  not  be  unjust, — he  was  stringently  obliged  to  strive  to  be 
manifestly  just.  The  open  notification  which  informs  lone  parents 
and  lone  students,  and  remote  educational  institutions,  of  the  oppor- 
tunity— ^which  we  contend  is  their  right,  as  well  as  the  right  of  the 
State  to  high  and  rare  talent,  wheresoever  it  may  be  found, — also  con- 
stitutes an  important  security  to  the  public  for  the  integrity  and 
completeness  of  the  preparations,  and  for  the  elevation  of  the  class 
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of  competitors — ^by  deterring  those  who  are  consciously  weak  on 
important  points, — ^by  frustrating  sinister  and  narrow  combinations ; 
for  who  can  tell  from  what  unknown  quarter  and  to  what  point 
powerful  competition  may  come  ? 

Open,  and  duly  notified  competition  was  the  principle  gained  in 
the  case  of  Indian  Appointments,  and  in  despite  of  much  sinister 
writing  and  opposition,  adopted  by  the  public,  and  expressly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  first  resolution  carried  in  Parliament,  compliance  to 
which  ^  was  promised  by  the  Government,  but  the  competitions 
adopted  are  in  a  totally  different  and  repugnant  principle,  namely 
of  close  private  and  departmental  competitions,  in  patronage  nomi- 
nations. I  had  myself  previously  objected  "on  merely  depart- 
mental arrangements  for  examinations  to  fill  vacancies  which  occur 
occasionally,  not  only  will  the  duties  of  examinations  be  thus  per- 
formed in  general — ^and  at  the  best  they  are  performed  in  manners 
which,  as  compared  with  the  systemized  procedures,  are  scarcely 
deserving  of  being  called  examinations  —  but  the  means  of  per- 
forming them  in  the  most  efficient  manner  practicable  will  be 
wanting.  The  notification  of  vacancies  and  the  choice  of  candidates 
must  usually  be  restricted  from  the  wide  range  of  attraction  of  the 
general  service  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the  personal  connexions,  or 
the  knowledge  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  departments.  Moreover, 
departmental  nomination  by  itself  would  only  be  one  form  of  patro- 
nage. By  preparation  and  watching  for  opportunities  when  the  field 
appears  clear  of  more  eligible  candidates,  offices  may  frequently  be 
almost  made  family  heritages,  as  against  the  claims  of  the  service 
itself  and  the  public."  Members  of  Fkrliament  have  said  to  me, 
"  "We  very  much  like  your  new  plan,  Mr.  Chadwick !"  "  Indeed, 
and  why  ?"  The  ingenuous  answer  has  been  in  several  instances, 
**  because  we  get  more  patronage.  We  get  not  only  the  credit  of 
the  one  nominee  appointed,  but  of  all  who  are  nominated,  and  the 
commissioners  get  the  discredit  of  the  rejections.**  My  reply  has 
been  that  "  if  you  had  done  me  the  honour  to  read  my  paper  you 
would  have  seen  that  this  mode  of  examination  is  neither  very  new 
nor  that  of  any  other  officer  of  the  civil  service  whose  opinion  was 
taken,  and  who  recommended  the  adoption  of  efficient  tests  of  qualifi- 
cation as  the  basis  of  reformed  administration."  On  the  question  of 
principle,  I  may  cite  the  subsequent  confirmatory  testimony  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  examine  into  the  best  means  of 
re-organizing  the  training  of  officers  for  the  Scientific  Corps, — testis 
mony  given  after  an  examination  of  the  chief  schools  on  the 
continent.  They  state — "  Among  the  prominent  facts  of  Military 
education  abroad,  particularly  in  France,  is  the  energy  which  a 
system  of  competition  carried  out  consistently  in  the  entrance  no 
less  than  the  other  examinations, — ^imparts  to  the  whole  teaching 
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of  those  schools  in  which  it  is  adopted.  A  system  of  mere  nomi- 
nation on  the  contrary,  howerer  conscientiously  worked,  has 
always  a  tendency  to  lower  the  standard  of  examination;  for  as 
Colonel  Portlock  has  forcibly  argued,  what  favour  would  it  be  to  a 
powerful  applicant  to  give  a  nomination  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
cancel  it  on  the  other  by  too  stiff  an  examination  ?" 

By  opponents  of  the  principle  of  open  /Competition,-^more 
particularly  I  must  say  by  some  who  are  notorious  partakers  of 
political  patronage  for  themselveis  or  their  families,  and  who  assume 
the  guise  of  superior  information,  and  the  exercise  of  a  disinte- 
rested and  moderating  wisdom,  in  behalf  of  the  nomination  exami- 
nations, by  which  the  patronage  may  be  retained  and  conveniently 
extended,— representations  are  perseveringly  made,  that  the,  principle 
of  open  competitive  examinations  is  proposed  as  complete  and  suffi- 
cient in  it«elf  for  every  purpose;  and  these  representations  are 
made  in  the  face  of  somewhat  elaborate  expositions  to  the  contrary. 
By  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  myself,  and,  I  believe,  most  other 
civil  servants  who  have  advocated  the  open  competitive  examinations, 
they  have  been  confined  to  the  Junior  Appointments,  and  we  have 
assumed  prolonged  and  careful  probation  of  the  application  of  the 
qualifications  after  appointment  —  probations  beyond  those  which 
exist  or  are  contemplated  under  the  system  of  patronage  appoint- 
ments, or  nomination  examinations.  In  the  scheme  of  the  compe- 
titions for  the  East  India  Service,  it  was  provided  that  those  who 
succeeded  in  the  first  competition,  should  have  another  probationary 
examination  in  the  specialities  of  the  service,  within  two  years,  but 
the  authorities  have  chosen  to  make  direct  appointments,  dispensing 
with  this  probation.  It  is  in  the  usual  course  that  failures  will  occur, 
and  be  al^ributed  to  the  new  system.  The  senior  appointments  to 
higher  positions  or  of  speciality  will  properly  be  of  cases  where  the 
individuars  professional  career— as  a  lawyer,  for  example-^wiU  have 
been  a  prolonged  competitive  examination  and  probation. 

I  need  scarcely  observe  here  that  the  question  as  I  have  been 
enabled  to  submit  it  to  the  Section  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
subjectipmatters  of  the  examination,  which  might  comprise  either  any 
of  the  absurd  disquisitions  of  the  schoolmen  on  the  one  hand,  or 
subjects  of  the  highest  order  of  practicability  on  the  other.  In  my 
view  much  of  the  subject-matters  adopted,  is  objectionable  on  the 
secure  of  inutility,  and  I  consider  that  they  ought  to  have  a  more 
practical  direction. 

The  question  assumes  the  previous  ascertainment  of  moral  quali- 
fications. It  assumes  also  the  possession  of  physical  qualifications. 
In  the  debate  on  the  important  question  of  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  open  competition  to  admissions  to  commissions  in  the 
Army,  one  oi  the  old  generals  talked  depreciatingly  of  the  mental 
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'  qualifications,  or  "  clerk  work,"  and  gare  an  instance  where  an 
officer  failed,  when  suntounded  by  enemies,  and  .was  put  to  it,  to 
exercise  his  bodily  prowess  —  the  prowess  which  belongs  to  the 
ranks.  But  that  General  should  have  been  reminded  that  Buona- 
parte made  military  schools  and  open  competitire  examination  the 
test  of  the  mental  qualifications  for  admission  to  his  army,  9nd  that 
he  so  advanced  the  intelligence  of  his  officers  as  to  bring  up  men 
of  inferior  physique,  small  men  like  himself,  to  be  more  than  a 
match  for  men  of  greater  bodily  power.  As  noted  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  on  the  training  of  the  scientific  corps,*  he  was 
wont  to  speak  of  the  Folytechnic  school,  the  field  of  the  most  syste- 
matised  applications  of  the  principle  of  competitive  examinations, 
as  *'  the  hen  that  laid  him  gplden  eggs."  A9  observed,  however,  by 
Mr.  Sydney  Herbert, — the  bodily  qualifications  may  be  included 
in  the  competitive  examinations,  too.  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  tba 
youth  of  Ireland,  such  as  I  see  here  at  the  University  ,would  not  be 
backward  at  the  tasks  he  proposes,  of  showing  how  they  could  get 
over  five  Leicestershire  fences,  or  trying  a  fidl,  or  taking  up  the  foils. 

In  the  face  of  the  common  experience  of  our  Universities  and 
Collegiate  Institutions,  where  for  one  who  injures  himself  by  over* 
work  in  competition  fo^  prizes,  dozens  notoriously  injure  themselves 
by  habits  which  fair  mental  work  would  prevent,  apprehensions  are 
professed  to  be  entertained  of  dire  consequences  from  the  over- 
working of  the  brain,  in  competitions,  even  in  such  elementary 
subject-matters  as  those  on  which  it  is  proved  by  the  statistics, 
which  I  have  adduced, — that  the  great  bulk  of  the  failures  take  place 
in  spelling  and  arithmetic  ! 

In  respect  to  the  more  popular  and  elementary  instruction  of 
the  very  young,  I  shall  myself  be  prepared  on  some  opportunity  to 
adduce  evidence  of  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  usual  time  of 
sedentary  application,  and  the  practicability  of  substituting  for  it 
much  bodily  or  industrial  occupation,  without  detriment  to  mental 
progress.  But  in  respect  to  the  highest  order  of  mental  applicntion 
— ^to  pure  mathematics,  it  wiU  be  found  that  the  objection  to  which  I 
refer  is  disposed  of  by  the  experience  of  the  Polytechnic  itself,  of 
which  the  Commissioners  state  that,  ''  Eegarded  simply  as  a  great 
mathematical  and  scientific  school,  its  results  in  producing  eminent 
men  of  science  have  been  extraordinary.  It  has  been  the  great,  and 
truly  great,  mathematical  university  of  ibrai^ce."  The  students  are, 
I  apprehend,  in  physique,  below  the  average  of  British  studepts ;  and 
their  competitions,  instead  of  being  at  the  end  of  a  term,  are 
incessant.  A  record  is  kept  of  the  studies,  of  which  the  Commis- 
sioners say, — "The  student,  it  would  seem,  must  feel  that  he  is 
gaining  or  losing  in  his  banking  account,  so  to  call  it,  by  every  day's 
work.    Every  portion  of  his  day's  studies  will  tell  directly  for  or 
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against  lum  in  the  final  competition  in*wliich  so  mueh  dependfiu" 
And  now  aa  to  the  apprehended  bodily  results : — "  Cases  of  over- 
worky"  add  the  Commissioners,  "no  doubt  occur,  as  in  the  early 
training  for  every  profession ;  but,  following  the  evidence  we  have 
received,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  them  so  numerous  as  to 
balance  the  advantages  of  vigorous  thoughtful  study,  directed  early 
towards  a  profession  which,  however  practical,  is  eminently  benefited 
by  it." 

V. — BemUs  of  Open  (hmpeiiHan  ae  hUherio  applied. 

Having  set  forth  the  main  elements  constituting  the  principle 
in  question,  I  now  beg  leave  to  submit  to  attention  such  Statistics  as 
I  have  at  hand  bearing  upon  its  application. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners* 
Beport  sets  forth  the  fact,  that  after  all  there  were  only  61  public 
appointments  which  had  been  conceded  to  the  semblance  of  a  com- 
petition,— competition  confined  to  nominated  or  patronage  appointed 
competitors,  averaging  three  for  each  place.  No  more  than  one  com- 
petition having  the  semblance  of  an  open  competition,  in  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  Parliament  and  the  public  under- 
standing, have  the  Commission  to  report !  The  Commissioners  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  appointing  the  clerks  for  their  own  office. 
The  appointments  allowed  to  them  were  of  four  clerks,  three  of 
them  junior  clerkships,  with  salaries  of  £100  per  annum,  rising  by 
£10  per  annum  to  £200  per  annum ;  and  a  fourth,  a  senior  clerk- 
ship, with  a  salary  of  £200  per  annum,  rising  by  yearly  instalments 
of  £15  to  £300  per  annum.  The  Commissioners  attest  their  own 
respect  for  the  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  open  competitions  by 
snl^ecting  these  four  to  it;  that  Sa  to  say,  four  out  of  four  hundred 
for  an  open  competition,  if  that  can  be  said  to  be  open  in  which 
there  was,  as  stated  by  them,  no  public  notificati()n  by  advertisement, 
but  only  a  notice  to  a  few  friends  or  persons  connected  with  col- 
leges whom  they  happened  to  meet.  Yet,  instead  of  only  some 
three  for  each  place,  there  were  more  than  eleven,  or  forty-six  for 
the  fi^ur. 

Whilst  the  officers  of  some  departments  were  being  disgusted 
almost  to  revolt,  by  the  lower  and  lower  social  position  and  bank- 
rupt character  of  the  persons  sent  to  be  associated  with  them  upon 
nominations  as  political  patronage,  a  vast  deal  of  alarm  was  affected 
and  expressed,  at  the  risk  of  an  influx  of  '*  low  people/'  if  com- 
petitions were  opened  to  qualifications — of  advanced  education  and 
scholarship!  As  if  to  allay  such  alarm,  the  Commissioners  are 
careful  to  set  forth  the  indicatious  of  the  sodal  position  of  the 
candidates,  brought  forward  by  the  daring  innovation  of  an  approach 
to  an  open  competition  for  four  clerkships. 

j)2 
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Amongst  these  candidates  there  were : — 


Seven  sons  of  Clergymen. 

Two  sons  of  Dissenting  Ministers. 

Eight  sons  of  Gentlemen. 

Two  sons  of  Magistrates  of  Police 

Coorts. 
Two  sons  of  Surgeons. 
Two  sons  of  lientenants  in  the  Royal 

Navy. 


One  son  of  a  Colonial  Judge. 

One  son  of  a  Professor  of  a  Unf- 
yersity. 

One  son  of  a  Commander  of  the  Coast 
Gnard. 

One  son  of  a  Chief  Clerk  in  a  Govern- 
ment Office. 

One  son  of  a  Lieutenant-Colonel. 


Others  have  been  in  indefinite  occupations. 

Seven  in  Mercantile  Honsesl  I      Three  in  Government  Offices. 

Two  in  Banks.  |      Two  in  Public  Companies. 

One  in  a  Public  Board. 

Twenty-five  had  finished  their  education  at  Universities. 

Sixteen  had  been  educated  at  large  Public  Schools^  or  well-known  Grammar 
Schools^  and  five  at  Private  Schools  exclusively. 

The  Commissioners  state,  as  this  result  of  this  open  oompetitiony 
that  its  advantages  have  not  been  confined  to  the  successful  candi- 
dates. "  In  various  instances  the  unsuccessful  candidates  have  shown 
themselves  positively  competent  for  official  employment,  and  have^ 
in  consequence  of  the  opportunity  thus  given  them  of  ahowing  their 
competency,  obtained  other  appointments." 

After  remarking  on  the  high  class  of  education  displayed  by  the 
competitors  for  these  subordinate  places,  the  Commissioners  observe — 
'*  We  are  anxious  that  our  object  in  making  this  detailed  statement 
should  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  various 
extra  accomplishments  of  those  gentlemen  do  not  bear  directly  on 
their  duties  as  clerks  under  this  commission,  although  they  show 
habits  of  industry  and  an  amount  of  mental  cultivation  which  cannot 
fail  to  enhance  their  general  qualifications  for  ofEtcial  service.  The 
facts  which  we  thus  bring  forward  with  relation  to  the  competition 
of  clerkships  for  this  office  are  intended  to  show  that  if  opportuni- 
ties were  more  easily  and  generally  afibrded  than  at  present"  [when, 
in  truth,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  now  afibrded  at  all  .for  the  civil 
service,]  "  for  persons  to  compete  for  situations  of  the  like  character, 
a  highly-instructed  class  of  industrious  young  men  would  present 
themselves  as  candidates.  We  must  add,  injustice  to  the  four  gen- 
tlemen who  received  appointments  in  this  office,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  competition  we  have  described,  that  tiiey  have  passed  the 
period  of  probation  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  and  have  proved  them- 
selves to  possess  aptitude  for  official  duties,  and  most  creditable 
habits  of  regularity  and  industry." 

Looking  at  the  public  understanding  of  the  question  of  Open 
Competitions,  at  the  previous 'examples  of  the  notified  competitions 
for  writerships  and  cadetships,  which  governed  that  understanding, 
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looking  at  the  terms  of  the  first  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  promised  fair  compliance  with  its  spirit,  I  must  be 
pardoned  for  expressing  a  doubt  whether  Lord  Palmerston  can  be 
aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  principle  of  competitire  exami-* 
nations  has  been  applied,  or  of  the  small  proportion  which  even  the 
nominated  and  selected,  and,  in  fact,  packed  competitions,  bear  to 
the  whole  mass  of  examinations,  that  the  promise  has,  in  fact,  been 
entirely  evaded.  The  solitary  case  cited,  in  which  the  Commissioners 
clearly  indicate  their  own  opinion,  as  to  the  broad  principle  sane* 
tioned  by  the  public,  has  not  occurred  at  the  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  of  the  commissioners.  There  has  really  been  little  more  done 
for  the  civil  service  than  the  solitary  instance  of  the  competition  for 
four  places  thus  described  by  the  commissioners !  The  nominated 
and  private  competitions,  if  they  be  really  competitions,  to  vacancies 
which  are  unknown,  are  closed  for  Ireland,  for  Scotland,  and  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.  There  are  87,000  persons  engaged  in  the  Civil  Service 
of  the  nation.  What  the  annual  vacancies  are,  no  member  has  been  at 
tbe  pains  to  ascertain  for  the  public.  The  vacancies  to  situations 
of  an  inferior  character  ranging  from  50^.  to  80Z.  per  annum,  and 
applicable  to  prize  scholarships  for  the  inferior  schools,  may  be  stated 
at  between  six  and  seven  hundred  per  annum.  Besides,  there  are, 
OF  were  at  the  time  of  the  Census,  10,000  officers  of  the  Army,  and 
9,480  officers  of  the  Navy.  Consider  the  influence  of  the  junior 
appointments  to  the  vacancies  in  such  numbers  on  the  education  of 
the  country ! 

I  now  beg  leave  to  revert  to  the  Economical  Elements,  private 
as  well  as  public,  which  it  appears  to  me  are  involved  in  the 
extended  application  of  the  principle  for  which  we  contend,  in  the 
increased  securities  derivable  from  it,  for  those  investments  of  capital 
made  by  the  head  of  every  family  for  the  education  of  his  children. 
The  different  results  of  education  in  different  members  of  the  same 
family,  the  sense  of  the  grievous  loss  of  time  by  inferior  or  mis- 
directed tuition,  which  is  a  frequent  subject  of  complaint,  especially 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  society ;  the  large  and  gross  failures  which 
have  hitherto  been  presented  in  the  education  of  the  lower  classes, 
all  create  great  mistrust  of  School  education,  as  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  desired  ends. 

To  revert  to  the  statistics  which  I  have  given  of  the  large  propor- 
tion of  rejections  on  mere  pass  examinations  for  commissions  in 
the  Indian  Army.  From  the  declared  rank  of  the  parents  of  the 
candidates,  as  gentlemen  and  persons  in  good  social  position,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  education  of  the  whole  of 
tbe  candidates  had  been  paid  for — highly  paid  for — by  the  parents. 
Sir  C.  Trevelyan  has  been  led  to  infer  the  cheapness  of  the  education 
by  the  results;  but,  although  some  of  it  might  have  been  given 
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in  private  scfbools,  most  of  it  would,  I  apprehend,  have  been  of  an 
expensive  character.  Yet  the  expense  had  been  incurred  in  tiwq« 
The  test  of  the  mere  pass  examinations  proved  that  in  more  than 
half  the  cases  of  rejections  on  a  low  standard  of  qualifications,  there 
was  almost  a  total  wreck  of  the  hopes  of  the  family,  and  an  irre- 
trievable loss  of  the  youth's  time  and  the  parent's  money*  His 
own  evidence,  which  I  have  cited  in  respect  to  the  failures  j — **  the 
tail  and  fag  ends,  the  bad  bargains," — ^I  think,  display  very  common 
educational  elements.  Out  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  young  men^ 
there  were,  he  says,  generally  three  or  four  who  gave  themselves 
to  study,  and  were  very  distinguished ;  that  is  to  say,  distinguished 
from  mediocrities,  and  absolute,  and  disgraceful  failures.  In  these 
instances  there  was,  perhaps,  an  expensive  payment  for  educati<my 
yet  with  what  uncertain  results?  Of  the  three  or  four  who  suc- 
ceeded, who,  from  the  small  minority  of  merit,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  their  success  is  due  to  previous  training,  and  though 
commonly  held  forth  as  the  result  of  the  system,  they  are  the  results 
of  circumstances  accidental  to  it,  whilst  the  majority  of  low  medio- 
crities^ and  a  large  proportion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  bad  bargains* 
and  the  "  wastrels,"  in  the  public  service  as  in  the  school,  are  due 
to  the  system,  or  to  preventible  circumstances  by  which  the  motives 
of  the  pupils  are  perverted,  their  fair  conditions  for  instruction 
destroyed,  and  the  labours  of  the  education  frustrated.  For  myself, 
from  observation  of  the  results  of  the  different  modes  of  education^ 
upon  the  poorer  classes,  I  have  derived  a  strong  faith  and  confidence 
in  educational  power,  applied  under  the  direction  of  available  expe- 
rience, to  the  elevation  of  all  classes,  and  the  results  of  some  of  the 
first  competitive  examinations  which  I  have  looked  ^t  with  much 
interest,  appear  to  me  to  be  pregnant  with  important  educational, 
moral,  and  economical  promise. 

From  examiners,  and  also  from  professors  engaged  in  the  educa^ 
tion  of  the  very  classes  who  are  affected  by  the  operation  of  the 
competitive  system  of  examination  for  appointments  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service,  I  have  been  informed  that,  even  under  ihe 
very  limited  extent  to  which  the  change  of  system  has  been  carried, 
it  has  been  attended  by  social  improvements  of  a  very  high  order, 
conducive  to  the  morals,  the  security,  the  prosperity,  and  the  repose 
of  families. 

The  operation  of  the  change  is  manifested  in  various  forms  in 
different  fiunilies.  I  will  mention  one  case,  as  ifc  was  mentioned  to 
me  by  a  professor,  not,  indeed,  as  a  particular  case,  but  as  an  A  B  C 
case,  illustrative  of  the  working  of  common  elements.  It  ts  that 
of  an  eminent,  and  wealthy,  and  respected  city  merchant,  who  is 
a  large  holder  of  East  India  stock,  always  voting  with  the  House 
authorities,  and  who  has  a  family  of  sons^  one  of  whom  waa  to  have 
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had  a  writerskip,  another  a  cadetshipi,  and  a  third  a  medical  appoint- 
ment. They  were,  however,  all  ''fast"  young  men  about  town, 
varying  only  in  the  rates  of  fastness,  neglecting  tutors  and  home 
studies,  out  nearly  all  day  and  all  night,  coming  home  late  in  the 
morning,  disturbing  and  distressing  the  father,  aud  grieving  their 
mother,  who  was  wishing  them  out  to  their  distant  appointments— 
there,  be  it  observed,  to  exercise  command  over  multitudes  of  others 
before  they  had  in  any  fitting  degree  obtain  command  over  themselves. 
Bnt  why  should  Idiose  young  men  be  expected  to  attend  to  tutors  or  to 
siudy,  being  assured  by  their  father's  respectability  and  influence 
with  the  directors  that  they  would  obtain  the  appointments  without 
the  qnalifications  to  be  gained  by  study  P  What  need  had  they  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  bored  by  tutors  and  forego  the  pleasures  of  youth  F 
But  before  the  ''fast"  course  could  be  run  out,  and  the  patronage 
appointments  gained,  competitive  examinations  are  instituted,  and 
patronage  is  abolished.  Speedily  they  see  the  fastest  of  their  com- 
panions precipitated  the  fastest  to  the  bottom  of  the  list,  and  they 
see  the  appk>intments  carried  off  by  competitors  from  strange  places, 
from  Ireluid,  and  from  no  one  knows  where,  except  they  do  not  come 
fcouk  circles  where  the  appointments  had  heretofore  been  deemed  a 
vested  right. 

Moreover,  it  has  already  been  observed  that  some  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  tested  morally  by  their  industry  and  steadi- 
ness, as  well  as  intellectually  by  the  competition,  having  had  their 
general  respectability  duly  verified,  being  now  by  their  success 
assured  of  appointments  and  competent  means,  are  as  a  natural  and 
Intimate  consequence  favourably  received  and  regarded  in  families 
and  society,  and  are  formidable  coitapetitors  for  prizes  of  another 
class.  "  He,"  says  Sir  James  Stephens,  "  whose  name  shall  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  competition  list,  will,  I  admit,  possess  these  humbler 
virtues  («.  e.,  intelligence  and  the  steadiness  of  methodical  men  of 
business),  because  in  youth  good  scholarship  for  the  most  part 
implies  good  chiaracter ;  but  he  will  also  be  found  to  be  a  man  of 
niore  than  average  self-possession,  promptitude,  address,  resource, 
and  hopefulness."  And  such,  I  shoidd  be  prepared  to  expect,  would 
be  the  characteriJBtics  of  those  who  gain  the  highest  places  from 
Ireland  and  elsewhere.  But  observing  this  change,  the  fast  young 
men  of  the  merchant's  family  stay  their  career.  Those  who  were 
careless  at  their  studies,  who  wearied  and  disgusted  their  tutors,  are 
now  becoming  attentive  and  interested,  and  are  found  to  have  good 
natural  capacities  for  studies  for  which  they  before  deckred  they  had 
no  genius,  and  their  tutors,  who  were  bores,  are  beooming  revered 
men.  Time  must  be  allowed  to  these  victimfi  of  the  patronage  system 
to  bflirk  back  and  make  up  ioc  past  fastness,  but  there  is  fair  promise 
of  some  of:  them  beooming  eventufdly  successful  competitors.    As 
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attention  to  stadj  increases,  disorder  diminishes,  and  peace  and 
confidence  are  gained  bj  the  change  to  the  merchant's  family.  The 
system  which  insures  to  the  State  a  good  and  safe  officer  tends  to 
insure  to  the  private  family  a  good  member  and  a  sure  support.  To 
what  did  the  merchant  owe  his  own  position  but  to  open  competition 
in  an  open  profession?  In  basing  the  future  of  his  house  upon 
patronage,  he  based  it  upon  a  quieksand  liable  to  be  removed  bj 
every  change  of  party.  The  transience  of  commercial  houses  (as 
will  be  found  from  the  dereliction  of  the  principles  to  which  they 
owe  their  rise)  is  proverbial.  The  beneficent  elements  described 
will  be  found  to  operate  to  the  repose  and  security  of  the  highest 
families  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  middle  classes.  It  may  be  com- 
mended, as  in  the  interest  of  the  highest  aristocracy,  that  for  purely 
domestic  reasons,  they  should  place  their  children  under  the  security 
of  the  test,  and  that  since  all  of  them  cannot,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, obtain  public  appointments,  the  choice  of  those  of  them 
who  do  should  be  determined  by  the  test  of  the  aptitudes  by  which 
the  position  of  the  class  will  be  most  securely  maintained  and  pro- 
bably advanced.  In  this  competition  they  will  hold  their  own.  As 
it  is,  indeed,  I  believe  it  will  in  candour  be  conceded  that  plain 
"  Mr.  John  Eussell"  would,  as  such,  have  won  a  position  not  dissi- 
milar to  that  which  he  now  holds,  which,  in  truth,  is  under  competi- 
tion. I  believe  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  if  the  head  of  the  present 
House  of  Derby  were  at  the  bar  as  "  Mr.  Stanley,"  he  would  have 
been  a  brilliant  nisi  prius  advocate,  and  have  won,  under  the  sharpest 
competition,  a  high  position  at  the  bar;  and  undeterred  by  his 
presence,  I  may  assert  there  is  one  who,  as  Mr.  Howard,  would  have 
yet  had  a  great,  acknowleged,  and  benign  influence  in  the  country. 

The  elements  of  disturbance,  and  of  the  frustration  of  academical 
labours  by  the  influence  of  patronage,  have  been  displayed  in  classes 
as  well  as  separately  in  individual  cases.  What  were  the  frequent  and 
scandalous  rebellions  and  disorders  of  our  Military  Schools  but  re- 
bellions against  studies  by  youths  who  were  assured  of  their  com- 
missions by  patronage,  that  is  to  say,  without  labour  for  qualifications? 

The  wife  of  the  principal  of  one  of  these  schools  expressed  lately 
to  a  friend  her  joy  at  the  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in  her 
husband's  domestic  condition.  Formerly  he  had  come  home  dissa- 
tisfied, care-worn,  and  anxious,  his  rest  was  constantly  disturbed  at 
night,  and  his  health  was  failing ;  but  now  the  students  behaved  so 
well  that  his  cheerfulness  of  temper  was  restored,  his  rest  was  undis- 
turbed, and  his  health  was  improving.  The  behaviour  of  the  students 
was  so  altered,  their  nature  seemed  to  be  so  changed,  that  she  knew 
not  what  had  come  over  them !  Why,  pestilent  Political  Patronage 
bad  been  reduced,  and  Competitive  Examinations  had  come  over 
them,  and  their  interest  in  theur  studies  had  been  restored! 
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From  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  principal  of  tbe  excellent  school,  th« 
Albert  Agricultural  Institution  at  Glasneyin,  I  have  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  him  from  Mr.  Patterson,  his  assistant,  containing  testimony 
of  the  like  effects  from  the  introduction  of  the  competitive  system  for 
prizes  for  good  service ; — ^the  power  of  the  incentive  is  recognized  in 
every  department.  '*  There  is  a  decided  increase  in  the  application 
given  to  their  studies,  and  in  the  skill  with  which  the  farm  operationa 
are  carried  on,"  and  in  the  good  order  of  the  institution. 

W.^^EMenee  afforded  hy  Founders*  Endoumenta  in  Scotland, 

Though  it  may  be  new  to  the  public  and  to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  persons  interested  in  educational  institutions,  I  am  enabled  to 
adduce  the  evidence  of  a  century  of  experience  of  the  salutary  work- 
ing of  the  element  which  we  wish  to  make  generally  prevalent  in 
academical  studies  and  discipline.  In  the  course  of  my  official 
sen-ice,  in  which  I  have  had  to  serve  with  able  men  and  natives  from 
each  kingdom,  it  has  so  happened  that  I  met  with  able  Scotchmen 
in  disproportionately  large  numbers  from  one  part  of  Scotland, 
namely,  from  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  here  tells  me  that 
in  the  course  of  the  compilation  of  an  historical  work,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  many  eminent  men  came  from  that  part  of  the 
country.  I  am  now  about  to  point  out  to  you  a  local  institution,  to 
the  influence  of  which  that  extra  crop  of  able  men  is  distinctly 
traceable.  It  appears  that  in  the  Colleges  of  Aberdeen  there  are 
numerous  Bursaries  or  Scholarships ;  one  class,  patronage  bursaries ; 
the  other  and  the  larger  class,  in  greater  proportion  tluui  elsewhere, 
bursaries  obtainable  by  open  competition  of  the  whole  country. 

I  am  authorized  by  professors  there  in  stating,  as  the  result  of 
prolonged  experience,  that,  as  a  class,  the  pupils  of  the  patronage 
bursaries  are  the  plague  of  the  professors,— ^whilst  the  pupils. who 
come  in  by  open  competition  are,  as  a  class,  distinguished  by  qua- 
lities which  make  the  labours  of  the  tutors  with  theja  peculiarly 
satisfactory.  So  important  were  the  two  antagonistic  elements 
found  to  be  that  they  were  made  chief  topics  of  the  investigations 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  in  1826,  for  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  the  ITniversities  and  Colleges  of  Scotland,  and  who  made  their 
report  in  1832.  In  this  report  the  Commissioners,  amongst  whom 
were  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  several  of  the  Scottish  peers,  the 
patronage  scholarships  are  unanimously  condemned  as  nuisances  which 
ought  to  be  abolished.  Founders'  wills  notwithstanding.  They  say, 
**  It  cannot  be  thought  an  undue  interference  with  the  free  disposal 
of  property  to  regulate  the  application  of  funds  left  for  the  benefit  of 
national  institutions.  If  we  are  right  in  thinking  that  the  great 
number  of  small  bursaries  in  at  least  three  of  the  ITniversities  has  had 
prejudicial  effects  lipon  the  character  of  those  Uniyer8ities>  there 
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cannot  be  any  objection  to  the  interference  of  the  legislature ;  for>  as 
the  Universities  are  national  establishments,  it  must  be  right  to 
restrain  anj  interference  by  private  persons  which  may  tend  to 
defeat  the  objects  for  which  they  are  instituted." 

They  add,  "  Jt  is  not  the  number  of  such  beque9ts  which  is  to 
benefit  the  TJniyersities,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  applied ; 
and  a  few  endowments  instituted  upon  sound  views  will  produce 
much  more  beneficial  effects  than  a  great  number  of  donations  applic- 
able to  every  purpose  which  the  imperfect  views,  or  perhaps  the 
caprice  of  individuals  may  suggest.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of 
the  subject  we  now  advert  to,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  Bursaries  which  at  present  belong  to  the  Univer- 
sities, being  bestowed  as  the  reward  of  merit  and  after  public  exami- 
nation or  free  competition.  Of  late  years  very  great  improvements 
have  been  adopted  in  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  bursaries  and  the  examinations  of  the 
persons  holding  them,  and  the  professors  have  already  had  oppor- 
tunities of  .witnessing  the  good  effects  resulting  from  these  changes. 
But  there  are  still  many  bursaries  in  several  of  the  Universities  which 
are  hot  awarded  afber  competition,  or  upon  any  proper  principle*  A 
variety  of  bursaries  are  bestowed  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  con- 
sequence of  grants  authorized  by  King  William,  and  at  other  periods; 
these  are  at  present  bestowed  upon  the  application  of  individual  pro- 
fessors or  others.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  these  bursaries  should  be 
awarded  in  a  very  different  manner."  So  marked  is  the  contrast  of 
the  operation  of  the  antagonistic  elements,  so  strong  is  the  feeling  of 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  mere  patronage  appointments  to  scholar- 
ships, that  in  many  instances,  as  I  am  informed,  they  have  been  sup- 
pressed, without  any  legal  warranty,  and  the  open  competitive  prin- 
ciple applied  by  the  force  of  opinion.  It  has  also  been  extended  to 
sehoolmasterships,  and  to  some  of  the  highest  professorships. 

I  might  adduce  yet  further  evidence  to  prove  that  the  majority 
of  educational  failures,  which  speaking  here  economically,  I  trust,  as 
the  losses  of  investments  of  capital,  are  due,  not  to  .perverse  and 
uncertain  natures,  but  to  defective  institutional  arrangements.  But 
the  late  experience  of  the  working  of  the  competitive  examinations  • 
for  appointments  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Compaaj 
which  displays  elements  of  progress,  which  I  would  most  respectfully 
submit  to  the  governors  of  our.  chief  educational  institutions,  as  of 
vast  importance  to  them. 

In  respect  to  some  of  the  educational  institutions  for  the  Poorer 
Classes,  of  which  I  have  had  at  times  official  cognHzance,  it  has  alwirys 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  disadvantage  of  the  schoolmaster,  that  his  pupils 
disappear  in  the  wide  world,  and  that  he  has  only  few  and  accidental 
means  of  observing  the  particular  effects  of  his  labours  u^h  tkem 
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in  after  life*  To  obviate  this  defect,  I  have  in  some  instances  got 
visits  made  to  the  employers  of  children,  and  questions  put,  as 
the  experience  of  deficiencies  in  service,  which  improvements  in 
education  might  for  the  future  prevent.  The  facts  ascertained,  bj 
these  enquiries  were  fraught  with  important  suggestions  for  the 
practical  improvement  of  education.  The  heads  of  colleges  and 
educators  of  the  highest  class,  especially  in  the  provinces,  have 
appeared  to  me  to  be  under  similar  disadvantages,  leading  a  clois- 
tered life  away  from  the  active  world,  and  out  of  the  way  of  par^ 
ticular  observation  of  the  results  of  their  labours  on  the  i^r 
lives  of  their  pupils. 

Now  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  public  competitive  exami- 
nations appears  to  me  to  be  of  vast  importance  for  the  efficient 
and  satisfactory  direction  of  the  educational  labours  in  colleges 
and  universities  to  the  world's  actual  needs  of  practical  service 
of  duty  as  well  as  of  accomplishment.  For  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service  a  programme  of  the  educational  requirements  for 
'  officers  of  the  first-class  in  the  civil  service,  including  befitting 
mentfd  accomplishments  as  well  as  the  qualifications  special  to 
tiie  offices  having  been  laid  out  on  a  direct  view  of  the  public 
demands,  the  heads  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  it  appears  to 
me  have  set  a  valuable  example  by  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  for  adopting  courses  of  tuition  to  meet  them.  One  of 
the  prize  competitive  scholars  of  Aberdeen,  a  young  man  of  remark- 
able power,  was-  a  competitor  for  one  of  the  high  offices  put  up  to 
competition  in  the  Company's  service ;  but  he  found  that  the  course 
of  instruction  given  at  his  own  college,  at  Aberdeen,  did  not  enable 
him  to  complete  his  preparation,  and  he  was  obliged  to  get  it  com- 
pleted elsewhere;  I  believe  at  London  University  College,  and  at 
Cambridge  also,  and  he  succeeded.  Such  experience  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  existing  academical  courses  to  suit  the  changed  conditions 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  administrative  arrange- 
ments in  keeping  the  heads  of  colleges  early  and  authentically  in- 
formed of  them,  so  that  loss  of  time  and  money  and  the  hopes  of 
families  may  be  prevented,  will  not  I  trust  be  lost  upon  the  directors 
of  the  education  of  Scotland,  or  those  of  Great  Britain  generally. 
Competition  between  colleges  and  schools  will^  I  submit,  be  as  salu- 
tary as  well  regulated  competitions  between  individuals.  Besides 
giving  our  superior 'educational  institutions  the  direct  information 
which  is  so  useful  for  their  guidance,  the  new  principle  will  enablo 
them  and  also  the  public  at  large  to  determine  their  position  relatively 
to  eadi  other.  The  interest  which  such  competitions  as  have  already 
taken  place,  excites,  promises  moreover  to  our  chief  educational 
institations,  the  stimulus  of  acad^nical  Derby  days. 

The  important  experience  of  Aberdeen  in  respect  to  the  compe- 
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titive  BcliolarsliipB,  shows  that  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  principle 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  superior  institutions.  In  Aberdeenshire 
it  is  perceived  that  the  pupils  of  particular  masters  of  private  prepa* 
ratory  schools,  obtain  more  of  the  college  priees  than  the  pupils  of 
other  schoolmasters.  The  schoolmaster  of  the  most  successful  pupils 
being  marked  out  by  this  test  is  sought  after  by  parents,  and  com- 
monly by  parents  who  have  no  intention  of  sending  their  children  to 
college.  Wealthy  parents  who  have  no  need  of  the  eleemosynary 
Bcholarshipa,  nevertheless,  put  their  sons  to  the  competition  for  them, 
to  determine  their  position,  and  I  have  understood,  that  when  the 
scholarship  has  been  won,  such  parents  usually  resign  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  class  for  whom  the  institution  was  intended.  In  this 
way  the  competitive  principle  in  its  action  afiects  most  beneficially 
the  whole  of  the  surrounding  education  of  the  primary  schools.*    K 

*  To  these  favourable  influences  must  be  added  the  ^cumstance  that  of  endow- 
ments which  ensure  parochial  school-teachers  of  a  condition  above  the  average.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  these  improved  educational  institutions  on  the  economical  and 
•odal  condition  of  the  population  are  strongly  marked,  as  compared  with  othera 
having  institutions  of  a  lower  character.  Amongst  these  effects  none  was  more 
marked  as  attended  with  social  advantages  than  the  opening  given  by  the  competi- 
tive scholarships  and  the  collegiate  arrangements,  for  the  admission  and  advancement 
of  merit  of  every  class.  In  the  course  of  the  examinations  by  the  commissioners, 
Professor  Forbes,  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  was  asked— "Are  a  great  proportion 
of  your  students  in  a  situation  of  pecuniary  difficulty  ?" — "  There  are  a  great  number 
of  them  that  are,  in  fkct,  obliged  to  go  home  and  work  at  form  labour,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  come  up  the  next  session  to  college ;  and  I  have  one  gentleman  in . 
my  eye,  who,  I  am,  sure,  will  be  an  honour  to  any  profession  that  he  enters  upon,, 
who  was  obliged  to  do  so^that  is,  hold  the  plough,  and  to  cut  the  harvest ;  and 
I  scruple  not  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  scholars  that  ever  was  within  the 
walls  of  an  university  ?" — *'Do  you  consider  it  an  advantage^  that  the  system  of  univer- 
sity education  should  be  so  framed  as  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  lowest  classes  of 
society  ?" — "  I  do  consider  it  a  very  first-rate  advantage  to  this  country  for  many 
reasons.  Every  one  knows  that  in  every  situation  of  life  at  present  it  is  extremely  • 
difficult  to  say  in  what  way  fathers  are  to  employ  their  sons ;  and  1  believe  it  will  be 
found  upon  calculation  that  he  can  as  easily  carry  him  through  an  university  course 
as  he  can  put  him  into  a  very  small  farm.  I  say  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
the  community  that  it  shall  be  so ;  for  what  is  it  that  has  raised  Scotland  to  its  high 
state  of  intellectual  improvement  ?  It  is  indeed  the  parochial  schools ;  but  it  is  the 
parochial  schools,  supplied  with  a  set  of  men  who  have  had  a  complete  university 
education,  and  who  are  quite  ready  to  go  even  into  that  depressed  situation.  And  such 
is  the  abundance  of  young  men  in  this  country  who  have  had  a  university  education, 
that  there  is  not  a  farmer  who,  if  he  is  able  to  afford  £15  or  if  20  a  year,  cannot 
have  such  a  person  to  teach  his  family.  At  this  moment,  indeed,  a  great  portion  of 
the  education  of  England  is  carried  on  by  Scotch  young  men.  I  myself  have 
recommended  about  35  within  these  two  years  to  go  to  London,  who  are  all  now 
employed,  and  many  of  them  doing  extremely  well ;  and  I  am  sure  If  any  obstacle 
Is  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  young  men,  however  poor,  receiving  such  an  education, 
the  consequence  will  be  that  yon  will  not  have  that  choice  of  teachers  in  Scotland 
that  you  have  at  present;  and  what  they  are  to  do  in  England  for  qualified  teachert, 
I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  if  they  are  not  supplied  from  us«" 
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to  those  schools  were  also  given  the  adyantage  which  is  dae  to  them, 
of  competition  for  the  lower  class  of  appointments  to  the  pnhlic 
service  now  given  as  corrupting  and  degrading  political  patronage, 
there  would  be  conferred  on  education,  and  on  the  middle  class  of  the 
population  benefits  the  extent  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate. 

On  these  particular  advantages,  and  on  the  claims  of  the  primary 
schools  to  the  stimulus  of  open  competitive  examinations,  for  the 
public  service,  strong  and  unanimous  feeling  was  expressed  at  the 
Educational  Conference  lately  held  in  London,  under  the  auspices  of 
His  Soyal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
members  of  that  conference  will  join  in  some  measures  for  the  prose- 
cution of  those  dauns. 

YII. — Important  Collateral  JBeeulte. — Oonelusioni. 

The  full  prevalence  of  the  principle  of  open  competition,  will  not 
be  confined  to  the  public  service,  but  will  affect  beneficially  the  open 
professions  and  the  private  service  market. 

It  has  done  so  in  France,  where  the  prize  scholars  frequently  get 
higher  emoluments  in  commercial  or  private  service  than  would  be 
open  to  them  in  the  service  of  the  State.  I  have  elsewhere  stated 
that  whilst  it  is  to  be  repudiated  as  one  of  the  most  disastrous  falla- 
cies that  passion  or  sinister  interest  has  ever  promulgated,  that 
public  administration,  unlike  private  administration  of  smaller  affairs, 
needs  neither  special  aptitude  nor  study,  and  that,  being  incapable  of 
principles  as  a  practical  art,  unlike  all  practical  arts,  it  may  at  once 
be  undertaken  by  all  people  with  almost  equal  success, — ^it  should  by 
all  means  be  kept  free  from  the  sham  science  and  mere  crafb  which 
has  been  the  bane  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  which  it  has 
been  one  great  object  of  law  reform  to  obliterate.  I  can  speak  from 
experience  of  the  general  worthlessness  of  Testimonials,  and  of  the 
anxiety  attendant  on  the  use  of  the  un-tested  capacity  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  old  and  settled  duties,  much  more  of  duties  which  are  new 
and  unsettled.  The  heads  of  commercial  establishments  are  under 
the  like  perplexity,  in  being  compelled  to  use  service  which  they  have 
no  time  or  satisfactory  means  to  examine. 

Though  we  do  not  profess  the  competitive  examination  to  be 
infallible,  it  approximates  to  a  *'  Hall  mark  *'  of  great  practical  value 
as  commercial  and  mauufacturing  houses  have  testified  in  relation  to 
the  competitive  examinations  promoted  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  The 
proper  official  specialities  are  those  which  are  common  to  private  as 
well  as  public  business,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  derivable  from 
the  best  private  practice,  and,  when  further  cultivated,  will  return 
contributions  of  improvements  to  that  practice.  By  means  of  the 
competitive  examinations,  such  contributions  may  be  made  highly 
important.    There  are  now,  for  example,  no  examinations  for  the 
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professions  undertaking  large  structural  arrangementSy  and  high 
titles  to  practice  are  often  assumed  bj  dangerous  and  waste&l 
empirics.  If,  in  those  works  referred  to,  a  successful  course  of 
practical  instruction  be  laid  down  as  a  qualification  for  admission  to 
the  public  service,  and  the  evidence  of  successful  practice  be  pre- 
appointed for  the  higher  grades,  and  open  competitive  eliminations 
in  them  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  insure  public  con- 
fidence (as  has  been  done  in  relation  to  the  competitive  examinar 
tions  for  certificates  of  competency  from  the  School  of  Mines  and 
for  school  teachers),  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  persons  will 
be  trained  to  the  prescribed  standards,  and  that  the  examinations 
will  be  resorted  to  for  degrees  or  certificates  as  means  of  obtaining 
private  engagements.  A  standard  of  nautical  education,  tested  by 
competitive  examination,  for  service  in  the  Royal  Navy,  might  be 
made  supplemental  to  the  examinations  now  instituted  for  the  mer- 
cantile marine.  For  merchants  and  men  in  private  business,  who 
have  no  time  to  make  textual  examinations,  for  service  in  theOolonies, 
not  to  say  in  the  TJnited  States,  a  certificate  from  a  well  known  and 
responsible  public  board  that  a  candidate  had  stood  high  in  a  compe- 
titive examination  must  often  enable  the  possessor  to  emerge  from 
the  narrow  circle  of  personal  connexions,  and  serve  as  a  valuable 
passport  to  private  practice.  The  like  certificates  would  be  available 
for  Accountantships  and  various  branches  of  private  business,  for 
which  there  are  now  no  common  educational  preparations;  none 
however,  that  may  not  be  easily  surpassed  by  public  arrangements. 

The  principles  of  public  and  private  administration  of  property 
and  business  are  often  essentially  the  same.  An  improved  adminis- 
tration of  a  public  income  has  been  found,  for  example,  a  good  training 
for  the  administration  of  a  private  income.  On  a  full  consideration 
of  the  public  requirements,  I  apprehend  that  there  will  be  found 
occasion  for  examinations  for  various  stages  of  progress  in  the  specie* 
alities  as  well  as  in  general  qualifications.  This  measure  will  com- 
mend itself  as  one  of  humanity  as  well  as  economy,  and  it  would 
provide  that  capacities  of  real  worth  may  be  early  ascertained  and 
receive  confirmation  and  confident  direction  at  stages  of  progress,— « 
that  grievous  errors  of  unapplied  or  misapplied,  or  insufficient  capa- 
cities may  be  early  and  decisively  detected, — and  that  pupils  may 
not  be  kept  going  on,  some  in  mere  idleness,  others  in  courses  for 
which  they  are  the  least  fitted,  consuming  their  time  and  the  means 
of  families,  until  the  period  when  they  might  have  gained  a  training 
in  suitable  occupations  has  closed,  and  rejection  involves  a  total 
wreck,  and  grievous  loss  of  money  and  hope.  We  have  already  had 
examples  of  the  service  of  public  examinations  to  private  professions. 
In  the  Government  School  of  Mines,  first  originated  under  the 
direction  of  my  friend  the  late  Sir  Henry  Delabeche,  the  training 
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of  the  pupils  is  tested  by  competitive  examinations  for  certificates 
of  eompetencj.  Under  this  stimulus  their  qualifications  have  been 
so  well  established,  that  hitherto  all  the  pupils  have  obtained 
employment  in  the  private  service  market.  Although  the  com- 
mencing salaries  ofiered  were  £150  per  annum,  more  ttian  double 
those  of  junior  clerks,  I  am  informed  that  none  of  the  certificated 
pupils  have  hitherto  been  got  to  accept  them.  Competitive  exami- 
nations for  certificates  of  competency  are  now  proceeding  with  good 
promise  of  success  in  the  Government  Schools  of  Practical  Art, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Henry  Cole  and  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair.  I  learn  that  the  results  of  the  training  of  female  school 
teachers,  tested  fay  examinations,  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the 
competitive  examinations  of  the  males  for  certificates  of  competency, 
but  in  another  direction,  which  I  mention  for  the  edification  of  the 
ladies  present  The  females  have  been  so  far  advanced  in  mental 
power  and  influence  as  to  have  been  lost  to  the  service  by  matri- 
monial engagements,  obtained  with  exceeding  rapidity.  To  avoifl 
these  losses,  plainer  candidates  were  selected  for  training,  but  they 
too  have  obtained  preference  as  wives  to  a  perplexing  extent,  and  to 
the  discontent  of  the  heads  of  the  schools,  who  are  dissatisfied  at 
being  made  ministers  for  training  prize  wives  at  the  public  expense 
for  private  individuals. 

The  short  experience  of  such  competitive  examinations  as  have 
yet  taken  place,  has  already  displayed  indications  of  one  important 
effect  which  wiU  be  produced,  by  the  proper  and  extended  appli- 
cation of  the  principle^  namely,  the  discovery  of  rare  and  special 
aptitudes  in  obscure  places;  and  amongst  them  of  scientific  apti^ 
tudes,  in  the  development  of  which  this  association  is  particularly 
interested.  In  the  course  of  the  examinations  of  the  classes  at 
mechanics  institutes,  promoted  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  the  instance 
of  Dr.  Booth,  who,  I  believe  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  import- 
ance of  competitive  examinations  for  testing  Middle  Class  Education, 
there  was  found  one  young  man,  a  grocer's  shopman  in  a  provincial 
town,  who  displayed  remarkable  aptitude  for  mathematics ;  such  ap- 
titudes as  was  needed  for  the  scientific  observations  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Eoyal  Society  at  the  Observatory  at  Kew,  where, 
as  I  am  informed  by  Lord  Wrottesley  and  by  Mr.  Oassiot,  that  he  is 
now  doing  good  service  with  those  talents,  which  but  for  the  duly 
notified  open  competition  would  in  all  probability  have  been  lost  to 
himself  and  society  in  the  obscure  situation  in  which  they  were 
found.  From  Dr.-  Kirkpatrick,  I  have  an  interesting  letter  of 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  assistance  rendered  by  him  to  a  youth, 
who  is  attested  by  all  his  masters  to  be  of  remarkable  power,  the  son 
of  a  poor  carpenter  in  a  remote  part  of  Ireland,  who  after  a  despe- 
rately severe  examination,  has  obtained  a  civil  service  appointment 
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in  India.  Amonget  a  majority  of  successfal  competitors  from  the 
Universities  of  England  and  Ireland,  there  was  one  who,  as  I  am 
informed,  is  the  son  of  a  working  blacksmith  at  Aberdeen.  Such 
examples,  if  they  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  excite  hopes 
amongst  the  many,  have  a  high  social  and  political  importance  in  pre- 
venting misrepresentations,  and  subduing  a  hankering  belief  of 
unjust  and  partial  exclusions. 

Politically  speaking,  the  measure  which  I  advocate,  is  only  a 
procedure  for  the  practical  application  of  a  constitutional  principle, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  legal  rights  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the 
State  estabhshed  by  early  common  law  decisions,  and  by  early 
statutory  authority,*  but  overgrown  by  political  corruptions,  for  the 
want  of  such  a  procedure  for  the  maintenance  of  those  rights  as  shall 
be  Self-acting.  The  competitive  examination  may  be  treated  as  an 
invention,  which  is  an  effectual  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject  to  equality  before  the  law,  and  the  rights 
of  the  State  to  the  best  service.  The  concurrent  views  of  well- 
informed  and  impartial  persons  in  the  paramount  political  impor- 

*  ''  By  the  12th  year  of  Richard  II,  cap.  2,  none  shall  obtain  oiBoes  by  suit,  or 
for  reward,  but  upon  desert.''  '*  Item :  It  is  accorded  that  the  Chancellor,  Trea- 
surer, Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Steward  of  the  King's  House,  the  King's  Cham- 
berlain, Clerk  of  the  Rolls,  the  Justices  of  the  one  Bench  and  of  the  other,  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  all  other  that  shall  be  called  to  ordain,  name  or  make  Justices 
of  Peace,  Sherifs,  Escheators,  Customers,  Comptrollers,  or  any  other  Officer  or 
lyf inister  of  the  King,  shall  be  firmly  swom>  that  they  shall  not  ordain,  name,  or 
make  Justices  of  Peace,  Sheriff,  Escheator,  Customer,  Comptroller,  nor  other  Officer 
nor  Mimster  of  the  King  for  any  gift  or  brocage,  favour  or  affection ;  nor  that  none 
which  pursueth  by  him  or  by  other,  privily  or  openly,  to  be  in  any  manner  Office, 
shall  be  put  in  the  same  Office,  or  in  any  other ;  but  that  they  make  all  such  Officers 
and  Ministers  of  the  best  and  most  lawful  men,  and  sufficient  to  their  estimation 
and  knowledge." — St.  5,  E.  6,  cap.  16.  Under  this  statute,  in  the  year  1725,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  was  impeached,  convicted,  and  fined  ;e^30,000>  for  having  received 
presents ;  on  which  he  established  a  plea  of  its  being  a  custom  of  his  predecessors — 
for  appointments  to  Masterships  in  Chancery.  **  By  the  andent  common  law,  officers 
ought  to  be  honest  men,  legal,  and  sage;  et  qui  meliut  tcUmt  etpo9Hni  officio  iUi 
iniendere,  and  this  (says  Lord  Coke;  was  the  policy  of  prudent  antiquity,  that  officers 
did  give  grace  to  the  place,  and  not  the  place  grace  to  the  officer." — 2nd  Imiitute, 
"  Nor  can  anything  be  a  greater  discouragement  to  industry  and  virtue,  than  to  see 
these  places  of  trust  and  honour,  which  ought  to  be  the  rewards  of  those  who  by 
their  industry  have  qualified  themselves  for  them,  conferred  on  such  who  can  have 
no  other  recommendations  but  that  of  being  the  highest  bidders."— 2fiif  Itutiiuio, 
1  to  8.  '*  It  is  said  to  be  tnalum  in  te,  and  indictable  at  common  law." — ^The  text 
book  Bacon* 9  Abridgment,  Title  Officee,  **  *  Insufficiency  '—which  may,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, be  relatively  to  another,  for  the  public  have  a  right  to  the  best — '  is  an 
original  incapacity  which  creates  the  forfeiture  of  an  office.  So  If  a  superior  puts  in 
a  deputy  into  an  office,  which  may  be  exercised  by  deputy,  who  is  ignorant  and  un- 
skilful, this  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  office.  If  the  King  grants  an  office  in  any  of  the 
Cowts  of  Westminster^  tha  judges  may  remove  si|cb  pfi  QHficer  fl>r  insuHiciencj.' " 
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ianee  of  this  measure,  bejond  most  of  tfae  stock  poiiiieal  questions 
©f  the  day,  may  be  best  stated  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  chief 
philosophical  writers  of  the  age,  an  emtDent  member  of  the  Indian 
CiTil  Service,  Mr.  John  Btuart  Mill,  the  Author  of  the  Frimeiplm  cf 
Political  Economy: — 

"  The  proposal  to  select  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  of  Gk)vem- 
ment  by  a  competitive  examination  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  those 
•great  public  improvements,  the  adoption  of  which  would  form  an  era 
in  history.  The  effects  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce  in  raising 
the  character  both  of  the  puUic  administration  and  of  the  people  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  It  has  equal  claims  to  support  from  the 
disinterested  and  impartial  among  c(Hi8ervatives  and  among  reformers. 
¥qt  its  adopticm  would  be  the  best  vindieati(»i  which  could  be  made 
of  existing  political  institutions,  by  showing  that  the  classes  who 
under  the  present  constitution  have  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
government,  do  not  desire  any  greater  share  of  the  profits  derivable 
from  it  than  their  merits  entitle  them  to,  but  are  willing  to  take  the 
chances  of  competition  with  ability  in  all  ranks :  while  the  j^kin  offers 
to  liberals,  so  far  as  the  plan  extends,  the  realization  of  the  principal 
object  which  any  honest  reformer  desires  to  effect  by  political  changes, 
namely,  that  the  administration  of  public  affairs  should  be  in  the 
most  competent  hands ;  which,  as  regards  the  permanent  part  of  the 
administrative  body,  would  be  pnsured  by  the  proposed  plan,  so  iar 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  human  contrivance  to  secure  it.  When  we 
add  to  this  consideration  the  extraordinary  stimulus  which  would 
be  given  to  mental  gultivation  in  its  most  important  branches,  not 
solely  by  the  hope  of  prizes  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  it,  but  by  the 
effect  of  the  national  recognition  of  it  as  the  exclusive  title  to  parti- 
cipation in  the  conduct  of  iso  large  and  conspicuous  a  portion  of  the 
pational  affiiirs :  and  when  we  further  think  of  the  great  and  salutary 
moral  revolution,  descending  to  the  minds  of  almost  the  lowest  classes, 
which  would  follow  the  knowledge  that  Government  (to  people  in 
general  the  most  trusted  exponent  pf  the  ways  of  the  world)  would 
henceforth  bestow  its  gifts  according  to  merit,  and  not  to  favour ;  it 
is  difficult  to  express  in  any  language  which  would  not  appear  exag- 
gerated, the  benefits  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  would  ultimately  be 
the  consequences  of  the  successful  execution  of  the  scheme." 

The  support  which  the  measure  has  received  from  eminent 
members  of  both  the  great  parties,  has  placed  it  in  the  position  of  a 
neutral  question ;  I  am  however  apprehensive  that  that  is  by  no  means 
a  position  of  advantage,  but  one  in  which  it  is  mutually  neglected — 
in  this  case,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  in  many  instances, 
OB  mutual  understandings.  The  statistics  which  I  have  adduced, 
showing  how  little  has  yet  been  done  to  comply  with  the  public 
promise,  indicate  the  extent  ef  outdoor  exertions  yet  required  to 
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ensure  its  realisation.  Demonstrations  are  needed,  from  sdch  assor 
ciations  as  the  present,  aad  from  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country.  To  politicians  the  cause  commends  itself  for  other  reasons 
than  those  above  recited,  and  which  may  be  more  fittingly  expounded 
elsewhere. 

To  parents  then  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  suocess  of  that 
education  which  is  to  goyem  the  destinies  of  their  children,  the 
cause  of  public  competitive  examinations  commends  itself  as  a  means 
of  ensuring  the  domestic  peace  and  prosperity  of  their  families,  of 
influencing  the  minds  of  young  persons  by  the  constant  presentation 
of  peculiarly  impressive  examples  of  success  achieved  by  diligence, 
and  of  failure  attendant  upon  idleness  and  dissipation ;  and  it  also 
commends  itself  to  parents  as  a  means  of  testing  for  their  selection 
the  merits  of  schools.  To  tutors  and  educators  of  every  class  and 
degree,  the  cause  of  open  public  competitive  examinations  for  the 
public  service,  and  collaterally  for  the  private  se!rvice,  commends 
itself  for  their  exertions,  as  a  security  against  the  perversion  of  the 
minds  of  their  pupils,  as  a  means  of  sustaining  the  pupils'  interest 
and  cheerful  attention  and  sympathies,  and  as  an  additional  guarantee 
for  the  just  appreciation  of  educational  labours.  Their  exertions 
should  be  organised,  and  directed  to  the  constituencies  to  promote 
self-denying  resolutions  against  the  continuance  of  Political  Patron- 
age, at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  of  educators,  and  of 
the  highest  interests  of  the  State. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  preceding  Paper,  by  Mr.  Cliadwick,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of  th« 
eommnnications  which  excited  the  greatest  interest  at  the  Dublin  Meeting  (1857)  of 
the  British  Association.  The  Section-room  was  crowded  by  a  large  and  distinguished 
audienoe,  and  the  discussion  originated  by  the  Paper  was,  with  difficulty,  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  day's  proceedings.  The  President  of  the  Section  was  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Whately).  There  were  also  present  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  (Earl  of  Carlisle),  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  the  Bishop 
of  Cork,  Baron  Greene,  Lord  Monteagle,  Judge  Crampton,  Dr,  Daubeny,  Mr. 
Napier,  M.P.,  Mr.  Whiteside,  M.P.,  Mr.  Lawson,  Q.C.,  Dr.  Grayes,  F.T.C.D., 
Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Gassiott,  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers,  Professor  JeUett,  Dr.  Hancock,  Professor  Caimes,  Dr.  Dix  Button, 
Dr.  Strang,  Mr  Haughton,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Newmarch,  and  others. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Dr.  Whately  said  that  it  might  be  acceptable  to 
the  Meeting  if  he  were  to  mention  two  anecdotes  in  confirmation  of  some  things  that 
had  been  adverted  to  in  the  very  important  Paper  which  had  been  read.  One  of 
them  related  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford,  and  was  a  confirmation  of  Mr.  Chadwick's 
remark  on  the  great  apathy  which  was  produced  by  men  finding  that  the  way  was 
j^lain  for  them  witliout  any  exertion.    In  the  Oxford  Colleges^  previous  to  the  recent 
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reforms,  there  waa  a  secure  position  on  the  Foundation  for  those  who  oonld  prove 
themselves  of  the  kin  of  the  founder,  and  it  was  a  common  saying,  as  a  recognised 
^description  of  a  slow  or  inferior  person,  that  he  was  of  ''  Founder's  Kin,"  or  almost 
a  founder:  t.#.  a  numskull.  Another  anecdote  related  to  the  Professorship  of 
Political  Economy  in  that  University  (Dublin),  which,  as  they  were  aware,  was 
established  twenty-six  years  ago.  The  senior  Fellow  expressed  some  hesitation  as  to 
how  they  should  proceed  with  the  election,  and  he  was  assured  by  the  late  Provost 
Lloyd  that  some  person  suggested  to  them  that  the  best  course  would  be  to  elect  a 
Bsan,  without  entering  at  all  into  the  details  of  the  Science— that,  in  fact,  they  should 
elect  a  man  of  safe,  i.e.,  conservative  principles.  He  advised  them  to  throw  that 
consideration  overboard,  and  that  the  candidate  should  be  selected  according  to 
Competitive  Examination,  whldi  was  done,  and  had  been  pursued  ever  since.  There 
was  always  a  very  competent  Professor  appointed,  and  this  was  now  one  of  the  first 
schools  of  Political  Economy  in  Europe. 

The  Meeting  was  further  addressed  by  Mr.  Napier,  Q.  C. ;  by  Mr.  Whiteside,  Q.  C. ; 
by  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham;  by  Mr>  Baines;  by  Mr.  Evelyn;  by 
Dr.  Graves ;  by  Mr.  Kavanagh,  the  Inspector  of  Schools;  and  by  Mr.  Crawford,  late 
Governor  of  Singapore. 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  Sections  of  the  British  Association  to  adopt  formal  Reso- 
lutions as  the  offspring  of  discussions  arising  out  of  Papers  read.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  the  Committee*  of  the  Section  (F),  felt  that  it  would  be  a  legitimate  and 
useful  course  to  place  on  record  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Section  an  entry  descriptive  of 
the  proceedings  and  results  of  .the  day.  On  the  following  morning,  therefore, 
(1st  Sept.,  1857,)  the  Committee  adopted  the  following  Minute  on  the  Motion  of 
Mr.  Newmarch,  vis. : — 

'*  The  Committee  of  Section  F  feel  themselves  specially  called  upon  to  advert  to 
"  the  proceedings  of  yesterday,  (Monday,  August  3l8t,  1857,)  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
■**  Section  in  connection  with  the  Paper  by  Mr.  Chadwick  on  Competitive  Examina- 
"  tions.  The  Section  was  presided  over  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, — 
"  it  was  attended  by  a  conriderable  number  of  persons  of  eminence,  includin'g  men  of 
"all  persuasions  and  parties — and  the  Section-room  was  filled  with  an  attentive 
"  audience.  His  Excdlency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  also  present  during  a  large 
*'  part  of  the  proceedings.  The  Paper  by  Mr.  Chadwick  entered  largely  and  fiiUy 
"  into  the  whole  question  of  Competitive  Examinations,  and  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
'  **  tracted  and  animated  discission  which  ensued,  nearly  every  part  of  the  subject, 
"  practical  and  theoretical,  was  examined  in  great  detail.  As  the  general  result  of 
"  the  whole  proceedings,  it  appears  to  the  Committee  of  the  Section  that  it  is 
'*  incumbent  upon  them  to  record  the  following  Minute,  viz. : — 

**  That  it  was  fully  manifested  by  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  as  the  clear  and 
'*  strong  opinion  of  the  Meeting  of  Section  F,  then  held,  that  in  the  settlement  of  the 
*  **  plan  of  Competitive  Examinations  for  Employment  in  the  Public  Service  of  the 
"  Home  Goveinment,  of  India,  and  the  Colonies,  the  basis  of  the  whole  should  be 
"  the  principle  of  Open  Competition — meaning,  by  Open  Competition,  the  admis* 
«  glon  of 'all  Candidates  who,  subject  to  a  few  simple  preliminaries,  may  present 
"  themselves  for  Examination,  exduding,  therefore,  any  settlement  of  the  List  of 
"  Candidates  by  mere  Patronage  Nomination." 

*  The  names  of  the  Committee  of  Section  F  will  be  found  in  the  last  volume  6f 
the  Jotimai,  (xx.,  p.  429). 
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On  the  Annual  FhustuatioM  vn  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  Varioui 
Diseases,  compared  with  like  FlucttMtions  in  Crime,  and  in  other 
Events  within  and  leyond  the  Control  of  the  Muman  Will.  Bj 
William  A.  Gut,  M.B.,  Cantab,,  Fellow  of  the  Bayal  College 
of  Fhysicians;  Frofessor  of  Mrensie  Medieine,  King's  College; 
Phgsieian  to  Kin^s  College  Hospital;  and  one  of  the  Sonotary 
Secretaries  of  the  Statistical  Society, 

[Read  before  the  Statistioftl  Spdety,  December  15,  1857.] 

Ik  tlie  autumn  of  1855  I  presented  to  the  Statistkal  Section  of  tbe 
British  Association,  then  meeting  at  Glasgow,  a  Paper  *'0n  the  Fluc- 
tuations in  the  number  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  and  in  tbe 
number  of  Deaths  from  Special  Causes,  in  the  Metropolis,  during  the 
15  years,  from  1840  to  1854  inclusive."  It  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
that  Pappr  to  invite  attention  to  the  fluctuations  ia  question,  and 
especially  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  mortality  from  special  causes; 
but  I  took  occasion  to  sl;ate  that  I  should  And  another  opp(Hrtunity 
of  turning  to  other  account  the  figures  contained  in  the  Paper.  This 
I  now  propose  to  do. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  premise  that  the  figures  I  am  about  to 
make  use  of  in  the  first  part  of  this  Essay  represent  the  number  Qf 
deaths  from  the  several  specified  causes  in  a  million  of  persona  living 
during  a  year  of  365  days ;  and  that  the  average  annual  fluctuation 
(&r  I  propose  throughout  this  communication  to  restrict  myself  to 
overage  fluctuations,)  must  be  understood  to  be  'Hhe  quotient  ob» 
tained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  all  the  successive  diflerences  between 
year  and  year,  whether  in  excess  or  defect,  by  the  number  of  those 
diflbrences,  and  then  reducing  that  quotient  to  a  per-centage  propor^ 
tion  of  the  average  of  all  the  years." 

I  shall  preface  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  proper  subject  of  this 
Paper  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  larger  figures  of  my  former  communi- 
cation, using  those  figures  in  such  a  manner  as  to  establish  a  few 
general  principles  bearing  directly  on  the  value  of  the  results  after^ 
wards  to  be  Worked  out. 

One  question  which  will  naturally  suggest  itself  in  reference  to 
theae  annual  fluctuations  has  refer^ice  to  their  value  as  materials  for 
solving  such  problems  as  may  offer  themselves  for  consideration.  Are 
these  numerical  fluctuations  to  be  regarded  as  chance  combinations 
of  figures,  or  aa  conaistent  results  of  causes  acting  in  corabinationy 
and  varying  with  the  number  and  nature  of  those  causes?  An 
answer  to  this  question  would  seem  to  be  provided  in  Tables  I,  II, 
and  III,  of  my  former  Essay,  containing  a  return  of  the  births  and 
deaths  in  London,  during  16  years,  per  million  of  inhabitants  in  a 
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jeu*  of  365  dajB.  The  male  and  female  birtbs,  taken  together,  pre(- 
aeaeA  a  mean  fluctuation;  the  biitha  of  1*95,  or  nearly  2  per  cent.,  and 
the  deaths  of  9'51,  or  9jt  per  cent.  Now  if  these  figures  were  the 
result  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  chance,  it  is  certain  that  their  fat«- 
tuitcms  origin  would  betray  itself  in  the  figures  which  represent  the 
fluctuation  in  the  births  and  deatfee  of  males  and  females  respectiyely. 
Bat  this  is  so  far  fsom  being  the  ease,  that  when  this  sepanttion 
between  the  two  se:tfes  is  made,  the  figures  which  represent  the  meaa 
fluetuolaon  for  males  and  females  are  found  to  difler  very  slightly  from 
each  oth^.  The  fluctuation  in  the  births  is  2*05  for  male  children, 
and  2'10  for  female  children ;  and  the  fluctuation  in  the  deaths  9*26 
foT  males  and  9'88  for  females. 

The  inferences  to  whidi  these  eomparisons  lead  us,  namely, 

1.  That  the  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  are  not  fortuitous,  and 

2.  That  the  difiSsrences  between  the  two  contrasted  series  of  facts 
are  as  inconsiderable  as  the  introduction  of  the  single  element  of  sex 
in  addition  to  the  aggregate  of  causes,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
det^*mine6  the  conceptioa  and  birth  of  children  would  lead  us  to 
expect-^hese  inferences  are  confirmed  and  strengthened  when,  for 
the  di^renee  m  the  mortality  occasioned  by  the  dement  of  sex,  we 
substitute  the  difference  due  to  the  element  of  age.  This  dilEerence 
is  also  very  slight,  for  while  the  mean  annual  fluctuation  in  the 
deaths  under  15  years  of  age  amounts  to  9*65,  it  is  10*84  in  the 
deaths  above  60,  and  11*38  in  the  deaths  during  the  intermediate 
period,  from  15  to  60. 

Here,  again,,  the  difference  between  the  three  orders  of  facts  itf 
sqich  a  difference  as  the  introduction  of  the  single  element  of  age 
among  the  numerous  causes  which  combine  to  bring  about  the  e^ent 
of  death  would  naturally  lead  us  to  expect.  And  here,  too,  there  is  a 
difleifience  be^een  thd  three  series  of  facts  too  small  to  give  any 
countenance  to  the  notion  that  the  num^cal  results  have  been  in 
any  way  under  the  dominion  of  chance. 

If  now,  from  the  differences  in  mortality  introduced  by  6ex  and 
age,  we  pass  on  to  those  occasioned  by  locality,  we  find  ourselves 
dealing  with  a  new  order  of  figures.  Instead  of  mean  fluctuations 
differing. but  little  from  each  other,  we  encounter  very  considerable 
divergences.  Thus  while  the  mean  annual  fluctuation  in  the  mor- 
tality of  the^  Norl^iem  district  of  the  Metrc^olis  is  only  5*67,  that  of 
the  Wegi  district  rises  to  8^49,  that  of  the  Central  district  to  9*45^ 
that  of  the  Mast  district  to  9*56,  and  that  of  tine  Southern  district  to 
21*50.  These  differences,  great  as  they  are,  are  not  more  consider* 
i^e  than  our  knowledge  of  the  powerful  influence  exercised  on 
human  life  by  locality  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  It  is  but  reason?' 
able  to  conclude  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  mortality  from  year  to 
joear  on  the  swampy  south  hank  of  the  Thames  would  exceed  the  flao*% 
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.tuations  on  the  abruptly  sloping,  hillj,  northern  bank  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  fluctuation  in  the  mortality  of  femalea  would 
exceed  that  of  males,  or  the  fluctuations  in  the  mortality  of  middle 
nged  or  old  persons  that  of  children. 

Erom  this  brief  consideration,  then,  of  the  figures  to  which  ref<nr- 
.ence  has  been  made,  I  am  led  to  infer  that  the  diflerences,  whether 
small  or  great,  between  one  order  of  facts  and  another  are  not 
fortuitous,  but  dependent  upon  the  addition  to  the  multitude  of 
causes  co-operating  to  bring  about  a  giyen  event  of  a  new  element  of 
greater  or  less  efficiency,  and  of  which  the  greater  or  less  force  makes 
itself,  so  to  speak,  felt  in  the  figures  themselves. 

Another  inquiry,  which  may  be  advantageously  instituted  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  the  proper  subject  of  this  Paper, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  facts  already  published,  relates  to  the  force  of 
the  human  will  as  compared  with  other  forces.  It  is  certainly  inter- 
esting, if  it  be  not  important,  to  ascertain  whether  events  brought 
about  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  the  will  display  greater  oi? 
less  steadiness,  that  is  to  say,  more  or  less  considerable  fluctuations 
from  year  to  year,  than  other  events  in  the  bringing  about  of  which 
the  will  has  either  no  part  at  all,  or  only  a  very  remote  and  subordi- 
nate .one. 

Now  the  three  orders  of  facts,  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
supply  the  means  of  comparing  this  working  of  the  human  will  with 
the  operation  of  other  and  different  causes;  for,  while  the  human  will, 
by  determining  the  number  of  marriages  in  previous  years,  is  remotely 
concerned  in  bringing  about  the  event  of  birth,  and,  in  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  instances,  through  unhealthy  habits  foolishly 
contracted  and  perversely  cherished,  the  event  of  death,  a  marriage 
may  be  said  to  be  in  the  main  an  event  directly  determined  by  the 
volition  of  the  parties  to  the  marriage  modified  and  restrained  by  .the 
wills  of  parents,  guardians,  or  relatives. 

On  comparing  the  three  orders  of  facts,  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages, we  find  marriages  occupying  in  point  of  steadiness,  from  year 
to  year,  an  intermediate  position  between  births  and  deaths,  the  mean 
fluctuations  being  as  follows ; — 

Births  1*95       Marriages  3*75      Deaths  9*51 

The  order  of  facts,  therefore,  which  the  human  will  is  most  influ- 
ential in  bringing  about  is  found  to  present  greater  steadiness  from 
year  to  year  than  the  one  which  results  mainly  from  the  operation  of 
a  multitude  of  causes  other  than  the  human  will ;  but  less  steadiness 
than  the  one  which,  from  a  priori  reasoning,  we  should  expect  to  be 
least  subject  to  disturbance  from  volition  or  from  external  influences. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  rate  of  marriage-fluctuation 
iapproaches  much  more  closely  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  births  than  to 
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the  fluctiiiatLon  in  the  deaths;  and  when  we  reflect  that  the  operation 
of  the  human  will  has  already  made  itself  felt  as  a  remote  cause  of 
the  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  births,  we  cannot  fail  to  estimate 
very  highly  the  uniform  and  constant  operation  of  those  causes  which 
directly  determine  the  conception  and  birth  of  children. 

As  this  relatire  fluctuation  in  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  is  a 
subject  of  some  interest,  I  haye  thought  it  worth  while  to  extend  this 
comparison  &om  the  Metropolis  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  following  are  the  results  obtained  :— 

England  and  JVales^  15  Yean,/rmn  1840  to  1854  inekum. 

Bir&g,  aiuniaUy    32,920  »  FUictnatloa    2*01 

per  million 
peraons  liniig 

Karriages    „  8,205  ^  „  3*29 

Death*        „        22,490  „  5-57 

^e  three  orders  of  fiicts  are  here  seen  to  occupy  the  same 
relative  position  for  England  and  Wales  as  for  the  Metropolis,  the 
figures  having,  ho¥Fever,  undergone  considerable  change ;  the  fluctua- 
tion in  the  births  being  sUghtly  increased  (from  1*95  to  201)  the 
fluctuatidns  in  the  marriages  being  diminished  (from  3*75  to  3  29), 
and  the  fluctuations  in  the  deaths  being  also  diminished^  but  more 
considerably  (from  9*51  to  5'57).  For  all  England  the  rates  of  fluc- 
tuation f<Hr  births,  marriages,  and  deaths^  are  as  the  numbers  2,  8i, 
wd  b\. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  substitution  of  a  large  for  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  facts,  though  it  changes,  and,  in  two 
cases  (Marriages  and  ^Deaths)  reduces,  the  figures  representing  the 
mean  annual  fluctuation,  does  not  alter  the  relative  position  of  the 
three  orders  of  facts.  The  births  for  all  England,  as  for  the  metro- 
polis, exhibit  the  least,  and  the  deaths  the  greatest,  rate  of  fluctuation. 

This  reduction  in  the  rate  of  fluctuation,  coinciding  in  two  out  of 
three  instances,  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  facts,  suggests 
the  inquiry  whether,  as  a  general  rule,i;he  rate  of  fluctuation  does 
diminish  as  the  number  of  facts  increases. 

With  a  view  to  the  solution  of  this  question,  I  have  placed  side 
by  side  some  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  corres- 
ponding facts  relating  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  for  the 
seven  years  1848  to  1854  inclusive,  making  use,  for  this  particular 
purpose,  of  the  original  facts  as  published  by  the  Begistrar-General, 
without  correction  for  increase  of  population.  It  wUl  be  seen  that 
the  diseases  chosen  for  comparison  are  well  defined  and  easily  recog- 
nised maladies,  likely  to  be  registered  with  similar  accuracy  both  in 
town  and  country. 

Thp  facta  ure  comprised  in  the  following  table,  in  which,  as  just 
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stated,  no  eorreotton  has  been  made  for  iactease  of  populatioii  eitbef 
in  London  or  in  England* 

Table  I. 


LOIIIKW. 

Enslaicd. 

GwuMofiteatb. 

Number  of 
Deathi. 

nuctaation. 

Number  of 
I»e«tlia. 

RictuatioB. 

•  Measles 

1,086 
2,486 
2,056   . 
2,543 
6,797 

4,578 

940 

1,270 

146 

2,008 

31-50 
45-58 
31-96 
19-80 
5-79 

14-86 

4-96 

5-84 

1200 

8-15 

6,971 
16,249 

8,736 
17,844 
50,649 

21,706 

5,255 

8,028 

517 

14,129 

33-90 

Scarlatina 

19-65 

Hooping  Cough 

Typhus  ^.^.......•.«.... 

Phthisis 

1807 

ia-41   , 

5-58 

Bronchitis       «iid  ) 

Asthma    

Cancer 

10-72 
3*28 

Apoplexy  

2-95 

Delirium  Tremens... 
Violence,  Privation,^ 
&c 

5-06 
3-44 

With  the  single  exception  of  Measles,  whieh  exhibits  a  highear 
rate  of  fluctuation  in  the  whole  of  England  than  in  Londoik,  the 
other  diseases,  in  conformity  with  what  we  should  bo  led  to  expect 
0  priori^  show  a  higher  rate  of  fluctuation  for  the  smaller  than  for 
the  larger  number  of  deathsy  though  the  disparity,  in  one  instaoce, 
(that  of  Phthisis,  or  Pulmonary  Consumption,)  is  reiy  inconsider*' 
able. 

As,  however,  this  reduction  of  the  rate  of  fiuctuaticm  might 
possibly  be  attributed  to  the  widening  of  the  area  over  which  the 
observations  extend,  and  not  to  the  mere  increase  in  the  number  of 
facts,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  put  the  alternative  to  the  test 
by  means  of  a.,  series  of  trivial  facts  progressively  increasing  in 
uumber^  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  an  Appendix.  At  present 
X  shall  coi^tent  myself  with  stating  that  the  amount  of  fluctuation 
^sting  between  a  series  of  numerical  returns  diminishes  as  the  facts 
iufcrease;  and  I  shall  make  practical  use  of  this  principle  by  oo]> 
trasting,  where  it  is  possible  *  so  to  do,  one  series  of  fiEUCts  wilih 
ainother  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  number. 

Before  quitting  the  consideration  of  the  fbregoing  table^  I  maf 
observe,  (in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  more  exact  comparison 
presently  to  be  made  between  events  brought  about  by  the  hupaan 
will,  and  those  which  owe  their  origin  to  other  causes),  that  the  sate  of 
fluctuation  in  deaths  from  Delirium  Tremens^  breugfat  on  as  they  aiDe, 
by  a  more  or  less  deliberate  indulgence  in  habits  of  intemperance.; 
and  in  deaths  from  Yiolenoe  and  Privation,  which  oomprise  the  isXal 
issues  of  voluntary  acts,  suicidal  or  homicidal,  is  CQflaparatively  smaU. 
.The  fluctuation  for  England  and  Wftlea  in  the  case  of  iQctUrium 
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Tremens  is,  in  round  numbers,  only  5  per  C3nt.,  and  in  the  case  of 
deaths  from  Violence  and  Privation,  only  3^  per  cent. 

An  inspection  of  Tahle  I,  will  also  serve  to  prepare  us  for  the 
results  embodied  in  the  more  elaborate  tables  presently  to  be  sub« 
mitted.  The  high  rate  of  fluctuation  of  the  ftf  ur  e^mtagioos  makdies, 
Scarlatina,  Measles,  Hooping  Cough,  and  T^hus  Fever,  contrastiB  in 
a  very  striking  manner  with  the  moderate  rate  of  fluctuation  of 
Bronchitis  and  Asthma,  and  the  still  lower  flnetiiation  of  Pulmonary 
Consumption,  Cancer,  and  Apoplexy;  of  Delirium  Tremens,  imd 
deaths  from  Violence  and  Privation.  The  diff^wnt  rates  of  fluctu- 
ation displayed  in  this  table,  will  serve  to  show  that  some  interesting 
and  eurious  Tcsults  may  be  expected  from  the  further  prosecution  of 
this  inquiry. 

Having  now  established,  not  as  new  principles,  but  as  special 
inferences  from  the  facts  with  which  I  am  now  dealing,  the  three 
propositions: — 1.  That  the  fluctuations  which  take  |4ace  in  diflerent 
orders  of  facta  from  year  to  year  are  not  fortuitous ;  2.  That  the 
vneuttt  of  fluctuation  is  in  part  determined  by  the  number  of  facts, 
the  Tiate  of  fluctuatum  diminishing  as  the  facts  increase;  and  Si.  That 
the  flactKatioas  in  the  number  of  events  brought  about  by  the 
human  wiU  may  be  less  considerable  than  those  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  causes  over  which  the  will  has  no  control ;  I  proceed  to 
^consider  the  first  of  the  two  subjects  specified  in  the  title  of  thia 
paper: — I  mean  the  annual  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  deatha 
fix>m  various  diseases. 

Before  I  presmit  the  facts  themselves  for  consideration,  I  may 
premise  that,  wit^  a  view  of  avoiding  those  htge  fluctuations  which 
are  incidental  to  meve  sma^ess  of  number  in  the  facts  themselv^ 
I  propose  to  exclude  from  consideration  all  those  diseases  which 
OGcaaimx  an  annual  average  mortality  of  less  that  100  deaths.  The 
diseases  which  remain  after  this  elimination,  will  supply  a  sufieieat 
number  of  individual  instances  to  illustcate  the  few  general  principles 
which  I  am  seeking  to  establish ;.  and  will  aflord  the  necessary  data 
lor  thftt  eomparison  of  disease  with  crime,  whieh  foems  the  second 
object  of  this  communication. 

The  following  table  embodies  the  results  obtained  in  my  fbrmer 
communication,  in  fifteen  out  of  seventeen  of  the  dasses  of  disease 
given  ija  the  reports  of  the  Registrar  Getieral.  Diseases  of  the  Skin 
and.MallbHnarions  are  excluded,  as  supplying  year  by  year  less  than 
li^O  facts.  The  several  classes  of  disease  are  arranged  in  the  table 
in  the  order  determined  by  the  amount  ci  fluctuation,  that  class 
being  placed  fiarst  which  presents  the  least  amount.  It  should  also  be 
b<»me  in  mind  that  the  average  number  of  deaths  is  the  calculated 
average  for  the  metropolis,  for  15  years,  in  a  population  of  one  milUon 
persona,  doiring  a  year  of  3QS  days.  i 
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Tablb  II.      ' 


Disetaet  of  the  Brain,  Nenres,  &e 

i  ,t  Digettive  organi   

(Tubercular  Dueaaes   

Debility  from  premature  birth,  &c 

Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  others  of  uncertain  seat  .... 

♦Violence,  Privation,  &c 

Disease  of  the  Kidneys  

f.  Heart,  See 

p.  Uterus,  viz.,  Puerperal  Disease,  &c. 

„  Joints  and  Bones,  vis.,  Rheuma-) 

tism,  &c / 

Age 

.  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs  

Atrophy „ 

Sadden    

.  Zymotic  Diseases    


Average 

Nnmberof 

Deaths. 


2,858 

1,504 

4,427 

579 

1,226 

769 

231 

785 

280 

189 

1,^98 

3,747 

470 

292 

5,957 


Mean 

fluctnatioiu 


3*50 

4*251 

4-25  f 

501 

5-22 

6-89 

7-80 

8-02 

930 

10-60 

10-71 
11-26 
14-68 
17-46 
31-24 


In  this  table  I  have  distinguislied,  by  an  asterisk^  that  class  of 
of  deaths  which  is  most  distinctly  affected  by  the  operations  of  the 
human  will,  the  majority  being  directly  brought  about  by  human 
volition ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  class  occupies -the  same  sort  of 
intermediate  position,  between  causes  of  death  characterised  by  a 
low  rate  of  fluctuation,  and  causes  distinguished  by  a  high  rate  of 
fluctuation,  which  marriages  did  between  births  and  deaths,  the  rate 
of  fluctuation  in  deaths  by  violence,  &c.,  approximating  more  closely 
to  the  diseases  marked  by  a  low  rate  of  fluctuation,  than  to  those 
subject,  to  a  high  rate  of  fluctuation.  The  table  also  contains  one 
^up  in  which  the  number  of  facts  approximates  so  closely  to  th0 
number  of  deaths  by  violence  as  to  suggest  a  special  comparison  of 
the  one  with  the  other.  The  group  in  question  is  that  of  Diseases 
of  the  Heart  and  large  Blood  Vessels,  in  which  an  annual  average  of 
785  facts  yields  a  mean  fluctuation  of  8*02,  against  6*89,  the  meaxi 
fluctuation  in  769  deaths  due  to  Violence,  Privation,  Ac.  So  that 
the  number  of  deaths  brought  about  from  year  to  year,  chiefly  by 
the  misdirected  operation  of  the  human  will,  shows  greater  steadiness 
than  the  similar  number  of  deaths  due  to  oi\^  of  the  best  defined 
classes  of  disease. 

There  are  some  other  points  in  the  table  worthy  of  notice.  It  is 
certainly  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  flital  diseases  which  sh^w 
the  greatest  freedom  from  fluctuation,  should  be  diseases  of  the 
Brain  and  Nervous  System,  which  of  all  diseases  most  influence 
human  volition ;  and  that  the  amount  of  annual  fluctuation  in  this 
class  should  be  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  diseases  of  any  other 
important  organ  of  the  economy.  Thus,  while  the  mean  fluctuation 
in  the  deaths  from  the  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  l^ervous  System  ia 
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represented  hj  the  low  figure  3*50,  the  fluctuation  for  Diseases  of 
the  Heart,  &c.,  is  represented  by  8*02  ;  and  that  for  Diseases  of  the 
Organs  of  Bespiration,  by  11*26.  These  figures  suggest  the  inquiry, 
whether  the  striking  difference  between  the  three  sets  of  figures  maj 
not  be  expkined  bj  the  different  degree  to  which  the  Diseases  of 
the  Brain,  Heart,  and  Lungs,  respectively,  are  influenced  by  causes 
external  to  the  body.* 

Another  group  of  diseases  which  will  naturally  attract  attention, 
13  that  which  stands  third  in  the  table,  namely,  Tubercular  Diseases, 
of  which  Pulmonary  Consumption  forms  the  most  conspicuous 
member.  This  interesting  group  shares  with  Diseases  of  the  Diges- 
tive Organs  the  very  low  mean  fluctuation  represented  by  the  figures 
4'25.  Now  it  happens  that  the  average  annual  number  of  deaths  in 
this  class  is  4,427 — a  number  diflaring  very  slightly  from  the  mor- 
tality in  the  central  and  northern  districts  of  the  metropolis.  Hence 
we  are  able  to  obviate  any  objection  which  might  arise  out  of  a  great 
disparity  in  the  number  of  our  facts,  and  to  make  the  following 
instructive  comparison  ;^^^ 


Tttber«ii}tt  DiBeiset 
Northern  Districts  .. 
Central  Districts 


4,427 
4,670 
4,402 


4*26 
5*67 
9*46 


*  Since  this  P^per  wsa  read  I  ha^e  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Registrar- 
General's  *'  Summary  ot  Births,  Deaths,  and  Causes  of  Deaths  in  London  for  the  15 
jnn  1842-1856,"  in  which  I  find  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  deaths  in 
London  in  10  cold  and  10  warm  days  occurring  in  the  months  of  Norember  and 
December,  1856,  whidi  comparison  goes  far  to  answer  this  question.  Between  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  10  cold  and  10  warm  days  there  was  a  difference  of  about 
20^  Fahr. ;  and  the  deaths  from  the  three  causes  mentioned  in  the  test  were  affected 
to  the  extent  shown  by  the  following  figures : — 


Pulmonary  Consumption    . 
Bronchitis  and   other  Dis-) 

eases  of  the  Lungs f 

Diseases  of  the  Heart 

Diseases  of  the  Brain 


10  Warn  Dftyi. 


163 

394 

51 
172 


10  Odd  Days. 


232  deaths 

502       H 

73      „ 
170      „ 


InereMS. 


i-  42  percent. 
+  27       „ 
+  31       „ 


The  extraordinary  steadiness  of  Diseases  of  the  Brain  contrasts,  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  with  the  increased  mortality  from  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  of  the  Lungs ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  these  figures  afford  a  very  striking  confirmation  of  the  results 
obtained  in  the  text,  and  an  unexpected  answer  in  the  affirmatiTe  to  the  question  there 
raised.  If  Consumption  were  included  in  one  class  with  other  Diseases  of  the  Chest 
the  figures  would  loUow  the  same  ord^  as  those  quoted  in  the  text. 
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The  inferences  to  be  diuwn  frosfi  tkis  comparisok  aimit  of  bemg^ 
strengthened,  hy  sepMuting  from  the  compound  grotip  of  Tubercular 
Diseeses  (Scrofula,  Tabes  Mesenterica,  Fhthisis,  and  HydrocephakiA) 
^e  single  disease  Phthisis  ot  Ptdmonary  Oonsumption. 

This  disease  occasions  a  mean  annual  mortalil^  of  8,230,  or  little 
i^iort  of  the  deaths  in  the  western  district  of  Lonik>n,  and  of  the  mer» 
tality  from  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  respiration,  exclusive  of  Deaths 
from  Gonsiimptio&.  Hen^  the  fdlowing  comparison:-^ 


Pulmonary  Consnmptioii 
Western  Diitricta   ^ 


Disieases  of  LungSi  &c.,  (ex- ) 
elusive  of  Consumption)  f 


Deaths. 


3,230 
3^76 

3,747 


nnctnation. 


4-45 
8-49 

11*26 


From  the  first  of  these  comparisons  we  learn  that  Tubercwlar  * 
Diseases,  due  to  a  natural  infirmity  or  degeneracy  of  the  body  itself, 
give  rise  to  a  mortality  subject  to  less  fluctuation  than  that  which* 
belongs  to  the  district  of  the  metropolis  showing  the  greatest  stcadi-» 
ness  in  this  respect ;  and  from  the  second,  that  Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion, the  most  important  disease  of  the  Tubercular  class,  Ahows  the 
same  steadiness  when  compared  with  the  deaths  in  the  western  dis« 
trict  of  London,  or  with  the  mortality  from  Diseases  of  the  Lungs 
and  Air^Passages,  from  which  this  important  disease — Consumpti^Ei- 
— ^has  been  excluded.  Table  I.  had  already  taught  us  that  Cancer  and 
Apoplexy, — diseases  also  dependent  upon  peculiar  structural  changes 
— present  a  degree  of  steadiness  still  more  remarkable. 

If  we  were  to  seek  for  a  striking  contrast  to  this  small  fiuictoatioa 
in  the  class  of  Tubercular  diseases,  and  in  other  groups  aft  the  head 
of  Table  II,  we  should  find  it  in  the  extraordinary  fluetuffdion  in  the^ 
mortality  from  Zymotic  Diseases,  which,  on  an  average  of  about  6,000 
deaths,  displays  the  high  mean  fluctuation  of  31*24. 

Table  II,  then,  has  afforded  some  confirmation  to  the  inference 
thftit  eyents  brought  about  by  the  c^eration  of  the  human  will  display, 
in  respect  of  mean  annual  fluctuation,  a  degree  of  steadiness  inter- 
mediate between  the  extremes  of  fluctuation  observai>le  in  events 
over  which  the  human  will  exercises  no  control;  imd  it  has  ako 
taught  us  that  diseases  dependent  on  degeneracy  of  the  structure  of 
the  body,  recur  from  year  to  year  with  a  regularity  which  contrastiJ 
very  strikingly  with  the  violent  annual  fluctuations  occurring  in  the 
class  of  diseases  most  subject  to  external  influences. 

I  now  proceed,  by  the  aid  of  a  table  of  special  diseases,  to  inquire 
how  far  these  results  admit  of  confirmation  or  otherwise. 

From  Table  III,  as  from  Table  II,  all  those  diaeaaes  are  omitted 
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irUch  occasion,  on  an  ayerage,  less  than  100  deafchs  per  annvm ;  and 
the  remaining  causes  of  death  are  ananged  in  the  order  of  the 
amount  of  fluctoaticm. 

I  shall  also  enlaige  the  tahle  hj  introducing,  in  their  proper 
places,  the  fiuctuattons  embodied  in  Table  II,  or  noticed  in  prerions 
parts  of  this  paper.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  table  is 
arranged  in  two  columns,  the  left-hand  column  commencing  with 
the  highest,  and  the  right-hand  column  with  the  lowest,  fluctuation, 
so  as  to  bring  the  extremes  into  juxtaposition.  In  order  still  further 
to  fiicilitate  the  work  of  comparison,  the  columns  of  mean  fluctuation 
are  brought  into  contact  with  each  other.  The  last  half  of  the  table 
rouAt,  of  course,  be  read  backwards. 

Tabls  III. 
Showing  the  Fluctuations  from  Various  Causes  in  the  15  Years^  1840  to  1854  inclusive. 


CauBe  of  Death. 


Mumber 

of 
Deaths. 


Meaa 

Flactua- 
ttoa. 


Mean 

Kluctua- 
tion. 


Number 

of 
Deaths. 


Cause  of  Death. 


1.  Cbolere 

2.  Inflnensa  

3.  SmaUPoi 

4.  Scarlatina 

5.  Measles ^ 

6.  Zjmotie  Diseases .... 

7.  Hooping  Congk    .... 

8.  Diarrhoea 

9.  Typhus  Fever   

10.  Bronchitis 

11.  South    District  ofl 

London ) 

12*  Asthma 

13.  Erysipelas 

14.  Causes  not  spedfied 

15.  Sudden 

16.  Scrofula ., 

17.  Atrophy     

18.  Tabes  Mesenterica .. 

19.  Teething    

20.  Dropsy 

21.  Diseases  of  the  Sto. 

macb  (residue)  ... 

22.  Epilepsy    

23.  Age  15  to  60 


24.  Diseases  of  Organs) 

of  Respiration  ....  f 

25.  Diseases     of     the) 

Lungs  (residue)..! 

26.  Inflammation  of  the  l^ 

Lungs  

27.  ChUd.birth   

28.  Deaths  at  ag«8  60 

and  upwards 

29.  Age   

30.  Thrush 

31.  Rheumatism,  &c. .. 


780 
110 
399 
899 
575 

5,957 
857 
747 
951 

1,148 

6,535 

452 
164 
170 
292 
122 
470 
307 
325 
588 

131 

132 
8,263 

3,747 

282 

1,740 

193 

4,987 

1,298 
103 
189 


153-97 
95-45 
69*92 
59*51 
41*74 
31  24 
3104 
29*45 
23*55 
2212 

21*50 

19-47 
17*68 
17*65 
17*46 
14*75 
14-68 
12*70 
12*48 
12-41 

12*21 

12-12 
11-38 

11-26 

10-99 

10-92 

10-88 

10-84 

10-71 
10-68 
10-60 


3*50 

4*16 

4*25 

4-25 
4*45 
5*00 

5-01 

5*22 
5-67 
6*00 
611 
6-60 
6-89 
6-92 
7-06 
7-80 
8-02 
8-49 
8-50 

8-86 

8-98 
9-26 
9-30 

9-45 

9-51 
9-55 

9-56 

9-65 

9-83 

9-88 

10-00 


2,858 

264 

1,504 

4,427 

3,230 

280 

579 

1,226 

4,670 
767 
458 
349 
769 

1,098 
524 
231 
715 

3,676 
153 

316 

167 

12,629 

280 

4,402 

24,864 
24,712 

5,435 

11,499 
241 

12,240 
101 


Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  62 
Nerves 

Do.         (residue) 61 

Diseases  of  Organs  of  Diges-  60 
tion 

Tubercular  Diseases  59 

Pulmonary  Coasumption  ....  58 
Inflammation  of  the  Brain....  57 

(Debility    from     Premature  56 

(     Birth,  &e. 

Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c 55 

North  District  of  London....  54 

Water  on  the  Brain  53 

Paralysis 52 

Cancer   51 

Violence,  Privation,  &c.    ...  50 

Convulsions  49 

Apoplexy   48 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys  ....  47 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  &c.  46 
West  District  of  I/>ndon  ....  45 
Disease  of  Kidneys  (residue)  44 

( Inflammation  of  the  Stomach  43 

\     and  Bowels 

Croup    ., 42 

Deaths,  all  causes.  Males  ....  41 
Pnerperal  Diseases,  &c 40 

I  Deaths,  Central  Dislrict  of  39 

(     London 

Deathiy  All  Causes  38 

Deaths  from  specified  causes  37 
Deaths  Eastena  Disferict  of  36 
London 

Deaths  at  ages  0 — 15    ;.  35 

Diseases  of  Uver  34 

Deaths,  all  causes.  Females  33 
Rheumatism  (residue) 32 
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Now  it  will  be  observed  that  this  table  is  unequallj  divided  by 
the  mean  fluctuation  in  deaths  from  All  Causes  amounting  to  O'dl, 
into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  87  causes  of  death,  the  second 
of  24  causes  of  death.  The  first  section  contains  all  the  causes  of 
death  in  which  the  mean  fluctuation  exceeds  9^  per  cent. ;  the  second 
section  all  those  in  which  it  falls  short  of  9i  per  cent.  In  the  first 
section  it  will  be  observed  that  all  the  diseases  belonging  to  the 
Contagious,  Epidemic,  or  Zymotic  class  find  their  place ;  while  in  the 
second  section  there  is  a  very  marked  predominance  of  diseases  of  a 
very  defined  character,  and  of  those  attacking  particular  organs  or 
parts  of  the  body.  If  we  examine  the  table  still  more  narrowly,  we 
find  that  the  leading  Zymotic  maladies  are  all  comprised  in  the  first 
13  causes  of  disease ;  while,  on  the  other  hand.  Tubercular  Diseases, 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  Water  on  the  Brain  (classed  in  the  returns 
of  the  Registrar  Greneral  vrith  Tubercular  Diseases)  Paralysis,  and 
Cancer ;  in  other  words,  all  the  best  defined  instances  of  degeneracy 
in  the  structure  of  the  body  itself  are  to  be  found  in  the  last  13 
causes  of  death. 

If  to  the  first  13  causes  of  death  we  add  two  more,  making  up  the 
number  to  15,  we  reach  a  part  of  the  table  separated  from  that  which 
succeeds  it,  by  nearly  3  per  cent.,  and  characterised  by  a  very  high 
rate  of  fiuotuation.  Taking  this  group  of  15  causes  of  death  as  the 
basis  of  an  arbitrary  division  of  the  table  for  purposes  of  comment 
and  comparison ;  and  separating  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  the  * 
same  number  of  causes,  we  may  conveniently  divide  the  remainder 
of  the  table  into  two  otheV  parts,  the  one  comprising  17  causes  of 
death,  the  other  15  causes.  We  shall  thus  have  four  groups  of 
causes  of  death,  as  follows : — 

Ist  Group,  15  causes^  ranging  from  153*97  down  to  17*46 
2nd  Group,  17  causes,  ranging  from  14*75  down  to  10*00 
3rd  Group,  15  causes,  ranging  from  9*88  down  to  7'80 
4th  Group,  15  causes,  ranging  from      7*06  down  to    3*50 

This  division  is  an  arbitrary  one,  only  to  be  defended  on  the  plea 
of  convenience,  but  likely  to  help  us  in  arriving  at  some  defiiiite 
results. 

The  first  group  of  15  causes  of  death  comprises,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  all  the  chief  contagious  and  epidemic  maladies — 
Cholera,  Influenza,  Small  Pox,  S<*arlatina,  Measles,  Hooping  Cough, 
Diarrhoaa,  Typhus  Fever,  and  Erysipelas.  It  also  contains  the 
mixed  group  of  Zymotic  Diseases  made  up  of  these  fatal  maladies,  . 
and  of  some  smaller  groups  containing  eaoh  less  than  100  facts ;  and  * 
that  chosen  resort  of  Zymotic  Disease,  the  South  District  of  London, 
Out  of  these  J  5  causes  of  death,  11  are  either  individual  diseases  of 
the  Zymotic  class,  or  the  Zymotic  group,  or  the  district  in  which 
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Zjrmotio  diseases  notoriously  prevail.  Of  the  foar  remaimiig.  heads, 
one  consists  of  the  deaths  returned  hy  the  Begistrar-G^neral  under 
the  designation  of  ''  Causes  not  Specified,"  another  of  the  somewhat 
indefinite  class  designated  "  Sudden ;"  the  remaining  two  being  the 
nearly  allied  diseases — Bronchitis  and  Asthma. 

Of  the  group  headed  ''  Causes  not  Specified,"  it  may  suffice  to 
observe  that  it  presents,  in  the  space  of  15  years,  irregularities  to  be 
accounted  for,  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  change  in  the  practice  of 
the  Begistrars,  or  in  the  mode  of  abstracting  the  facts ;  though  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  largest  number  of  deaths  under  this 
heading  was  registered  in  the  year  1854,  when  the  deaths  in  the 
Zymotic  class  were  unusually  high.  The  number  of  deaths  registered 
under  the  head  of  ''  Causes  not  Specified,"  in  the  15  years  beginning 
1840,  and  ending  1854,  were  as  follows : — 

260,  233,  236,  212,~105,--86,  86,  61,-115,  135,  150,  164, 170,-271,  275 

The  deaths  entered  as  "  Sudden"  present  analogous  features,  due 
probably  to  the  same  cause ;  and  they  were  also  in  excess  when  the 
deaths  under  the  head  of  Zymotic  diseases  were  most  numerous.  The 
following  is  the  number  of  sudden  deaths  in  the  same  15  years : — 

400,  406, 455,-343,  292,  257,  200,-302,  264,  314,  291,  218,  179,  198,  260 

The  two  remaining  causes  of  death  comprised  in  the  first  group 
of  15,  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  regarded  as  the  same  disease 
under  two  difierent  names,  the  fashionable  term  "  Bronchitis " 
having  been  largely  substituted  for  the  less  favourite  word  "  Asthma." 
The  substitution  of  one  for  the  other  is  obvious  from  the  following 
comparison : — 

«,^_,  5^..  J27I,  355,  355,  415.  578,  816,  1,154,  1,948,  1,358,  1,425,  1,415 
Bronchitu  |     ^  gg^^  j^^g.  2,053,  1,814 

A^v  1728,  722,  581,  552,  585,  532,  381,  605,  297,  289,  313,  345,  260, 

AstHnift  ....|     332^264 

In  the  one  case  an  increase,  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations, 
from  271  to  1814 ;  in  the  other,  a  falling  off  subject  to  similar 
fluctuations,  from  728  to  264!  But  the  most  cursory  examination 
of  these  figures  will  show  that  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for 
any  change  in  the  registration  or  abstraction  of  facts,  great  and 
striking  fiuctuations  do  occur,  which  are  in  keeping  with  what  we 
know  of  the  causes  of  these  two  fatal  diseaJses,  namely,  the  degree 
and  duration  of  cold  in  the  winter  season — a  cause  which  is  probably 
nearly  as  variable  in  its  intensity  in  different  years  as  the  atmospheric 
states,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  favour  the  spread  of  the  several 
epidemic  maladies. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  then,  it  follows  that  the  causes  of 
death  characterised  by  the  greatest  amount  oC  fluctuation,  fron) 
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year  to  year,  are  the  Zjmotic  Diaeaaes,  and  tiie  two  affectiona  of  the 
^hest-rBroneliitia  and  Asthma;  the  Zjmotic  Diseases  being  under 
the  inflaenc^  of  obscure  atmospherie  changes,  the  two  disiaases  of 
the  lungs  being  mainly  due  to  a  ibore  appreciable — ^but  still  very 
variable —  state  of  atmiosphere,  via.,  cold.* 

The  second  group,  of  17  causes  of  death,  ia  of  a  more  mixed  and 
eomplex  order.  At  the  head  of  it  stand  two  diseases  of  a  some* 
what  ill-defined  character,  namely,  Scn^ula  and  Atrophy.  A  more 
definite  disease,  both  in  its  nature  and  seat,  Tabes  Mesenterica, 
foUows  next  in  order;  then  Teething;  then  that  symptom  and 
common  termination  of  several  fatal  maladies,  Dropsy.  Diseases  oi 
the  Stomach  and  Epilepsy  compbte,  with  the  three  last  named,  a 
small  group  of  causes  of  death  shewing  a  fluctuation  of  upwards  of 
12  and  less  than  13  per  cent.  Deaths  from  the  age  of  15  to  that  of 
60  follow  next,  and  then  the  whole  class  of  diseases  of  the  Organs  of 
Bespiration.  This  compound  class  presents  a  lower  rate  of  fluctua- 
tion (11*26)  than  the  two  diseases.  Bronchitis  and  Asthma,  which 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  first  group  of  15,  the  one  with  a  mean 
£uctuation  of  22*12,  the  other  of  19-47 ;  but  still  a  rate  of  fluctuation 
considerably  exceeding  the  rate  for  all  causes,  which  is  9*51.  Diseases 
of  the  Lungs,  &c.»  being  the  residue  of  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of 
respiration  (Bronchitis  and  Asthma,  Phthisis  and  Croup,  beii^ 
excluded)  yield  the  somewhat  lower  figure  of  10*99,  and  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  Lungs  10*92.  This  second  group  of  17  is  completed  by 
Childbirth  ;  the  age  from  60  upwards  ;  Age,  in  a  less  defined  sense ; 
trhrush,  a  fatal  disorder  of  infancy ;  and  Bheumatism. 
•  The  general  results  of  a  review  of  the  first  two  groups  taken 
together,  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed  :— 

The  diseases  of  the  Zymotic  class  are  characterised  by  the  highest 
mean  fluctuation ;  the  diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Bespiration  (with 
the  exception  of  Consumption  and  Croup)  are  distributed  through 
the  first  and  second  groups ;  and  the  second  group  also  contains  a 
disease,  Bheumatism,  greatly  affected,  as  are  most  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  by  atmospheric  changes. 

The  third  group  of  15  causes  of  death,  which  includes  the  class 
tX  deaths  from  all  causes,  consists  chiefiy  of  causes  of  death  slightly 
modified  from  the  average  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  by  the  introduce 
tion  of  the  elements  of  sex,  age,  and  locality;  and  in  addition  to 
these,  of  the  class  of  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  with  a  fiuctuation  of 
9*83;  Puerperal  diseases,  &c.,  with  a  fluctuation  of  9*80;  Croup, 
with  a  fluctiuition  of  8*98 ;  Inflammation  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowelsi 
with  a  fluctuation  of  8*86 ;  and  diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Kidneys^ 
with  a  fluctuation  respectively  of  8*02  and  7*80. 

The  fourth  and  last  group  of  15  eauses  of  death  presents  several 
points  of  interest. ,  It  embraces  the  entire  class  of  Diseases  of  the 
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Brain  and  Nerves,  with  the  lowest  mean  rate  of  fluctuation  (3*50) 
in  the  whole  table  ^  as  well  as  the  residue  of  the  same  diseases  ;  and 
the  special  diseases,  Inflammation  of  the  Brain,  Water  on  the  Brain, 
Paralysis,  Convulsions,  and  Apoplexy,  all  remarkable  for  a  low  figure 
of  fluctuation.  This  group  also  comprises  the  whole  class  of  diseases 
believed  to  have  a  tubercular  origin,  as  well  as  Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion and  Water  on^  the  Brain,  members  of  that  class ;  and  Cancer. 
Scrofula,  and  Tabes  Mesenterica,  two  other  diseases  placed  by  the 
Begistrar-G^neral  in  the  group  of  Tubercular  Diseases,  occupy  places 
in  the  second  group,  their  right  to  which  place  will  be  presently 
considered.  In  this  last  group,  too,  we  encounter  the  interesting 
class  of  Violence,  Privation,  &c.,  characterised  by  the  low  rate  of 
fluctuation  6*89.  The  headings  not  yet  noticed,  and  which  serve  to 
complete  the  group,  are  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion,  Debility 
from  Premature  Birth,  the  mixed  group  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c.,  and 
the  North  District  of  London — ^a  district  characterised,  as  before 
observed,  by  an  unusual  absenee  of  fluctuation  in  the  deaths  which 
take  place  within  its  limits. 

I  have  stated  incidentally  that  I  should  presently  contest  the 
right  of  two  diseases,  Scrofula  and  Tabes  Mesenterica,  to  the  high 
rate  of  fluctuation  given  in  the  table.  The  ground  upon  which  I 
make  this  statement  is  the  striking  contrast  observable  in  the 
number  of  deaths  per  million  in  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  series 
of  15  years.  The  figures  differ  so  widely  as  to  justify  the  suspicion 
that  the  numbers  of  deaths  returned  under  these  heads  have  been 
determined  in  part,  at  least,  by  better  medical  information,  on  the 
part  of  registrars,  or  greater  care  (the  result  of  instructions  from 
head  quarters,)  and,  in  some  degree,  by  the  changes  which  have 
almost  imperceptibly  taken  place  in  medical  nomenclature.  As, 
however,  a  review  of  these  two  diseases,  or  of  any  other  small 
number  of  diseases,  simply  on  the  ground  that  their  position  in  the 
table,  and  their  separation  from  other  diseases  believed  to  be  of  the 
same  class,  had  excited  some  suspicion  of  their  being  wrongly 
placed,  would  lay  me  open  to  a  charge  of  one-sidedness^  I  propose 
to  prepare  another  table  in  which  the  average  fluctuation  shall  be 
restricted  to  the  last  7  years  of  the  15.  By  comparing  this  table 
with  Table  11,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  what  causes  of  disease  are 
entitled  to  retain  their  places,  and  which  of  them  have  probably  been 
influenced  by  extraneous  changes  df  the  kind  just  referred  to. 

The  more  limited  term  of  years  will  also  offer  the  not  inconsiderr 
able  advantage  of  a  more  ready  and  more  extensive  comparison  with 
crime  and  with  other  orders  of  facts  subject,  in  common  with 
disease,  to  fluetuationa  in  their  numbers  from  year  to  year* 
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Table  IV. 

Showing  the  Fluctuaiians  in  the  Deaths  from  Various  Causes  in  the  7  Years 

1848—1854. ' 


C&nae  of  Death. 


Number 

of 
Deaths. 


Mean 
Fluctua- 
tion. 


Mean 
Flnetua- 

tion. 


Number 

of 
Deaths. 


GanseorDeaOi. 


1  Cholera 

.  2  Influenza 

3  Small  Pox 

4  Scarlatina 

5  (6)  Zymotic  Diseases.... 

6  (11)  South   District  of) 

London  J 

7  (8)  Diarrhoea 

8  (7)  Hooping  Cough  ... 

9  (5)  Measles    

10  (23)  Age  15  to  60  

11  (9)  Typhus  Fever 

12  (15)  Sudden 

13  '     Erysipelas    

14  (33)  Deaths,  all  causes 

(Females)   

15  (12)  Asthma    

1 6  Deaths  from  speci- 

fied causes 

17  (38)  Deaths,  All  Causes 

18  (35)  Deaths  at  ages  0-15 

19  (36)  Eastern  District  of  i 

London  I 

20  (41)  Deaths,  all  causes) 

(Males)  

21  (14)  Deaths  from  causes) 

not  specified  ...J 

22  (40)  Deat^,  West  Dis- 

trict  of  London 

23  (28)  Deaths  at  age  60 

and  upwards  .... 

24  (10)  Bronchitis    


25  (19)  Teething 

26  (27)  Child-birth 
27(17)  Atrophy  .... 

28  (22)  Epilepsy  .... 

29  (30)  Thrush 

30  (24)  Organs  of  Respira.) 

tion f 

31  (39)  Deaths,      Central, 

Dist.  of  London  ^ 


1,619 

98 

351 

1,053 

7,195 

6>832 

1,037 
863 
458 
8,469 
1,075 
246 
174 

12,428 

300 

25,034 

25,198 
11,615 

5,459 

14,428 

183 

3,720 

4,921 

1,619 
244 
194 
616 
144 
72 

3,768 
4,125 


168-13 
78-57 
5014 
46*72 
45-39 

35-58 

31-82 
31-52 
30-79 
19  82 
1851 
17-89 
17-24 

16-83 

16-00 

15-68 

15-67 
14-98 

14-82 
14-56 
14-21 
13-66 

13-22 

13*22 
12-30 
12-28 
1217 
11-57 
11-04 

10-60 
10-39 


2-04 
3-03 
4-53 

3-58 

3-60 

4-28 

4-50 
4-74 
4-80 
4-85 

4-94 

4-97 

5*25 
5-38 
5-54 

5-63 

5-74 

5-75 

6-26 
6*35 
6*42 
6-76 

7-74 

7-84 

8-13 

9-30 
9-70 
9-70 

9*75 

9*91 

9-94 


1,014 
2,634 
1,354 

395 

268 

187 

275 
246 
873 
350 

232 

4.809 

4,038 
201 
535 

610 

958 

2.861 

642 
860 
475 
843 

198 

370 

123 

283 
i65 
146 

123 

1,508 
181 


Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c (55)  62 

Diseases  of  Brain,  &c.  (62)  61 
Organs  of  Digestion ....  60 

Cancer   69 

Diseases  of  Brain,  &c,  58 

(residue) 
Disease     of     Kidneys  (44)  57 

(residue) 
Disease  of  Kidneys   ....  (47)  56 

Disease  of  Liver (34)  55 

Disease  of  Heart,  &c (46)  54 

Dropsy  (20)  53 

(Inflammation    of    the  (57)  52 

\     Brain 

(Deaths,  North  District  (54)  51 

(     of  London 
Tubercular  Diseases  ....  (59)  50 

Rheumatifm,  &c (31)  49 

Apoplexy   

j  Debility  from  Premature  (56)  47 

I     Births 
Age (29)  46 

I  Pulmonary    Consump-  (58)  45 

(     tion 
Water  on  the  Head  ....  (53)  44 

Convulsions  (49)  43 

Paralysis ^52)  42 

Violence,  Priration,  &c.  (50)  41 

i  Inflammation    of    the  (43)  40 

(     Stomach  and  Bowels 
Tabes  Mesenterica (18)  39 

( Rheumatism,  &c.  (re-  (32)  38 

I     sidve) 

Puerperal  Diseases (40)  37 

Scrofula (16)  36 

Croup (42)  35 

(Diseases    of    Stomach  (21)  34 

I     (residue) 
Inflammation  of  Lungs  (26)  33 

(Diseases  of  Lungi  (re-  (25)  32 

)     sidue) 


The  first  circumstance  which  claims  attention  in  this  table,  as 
compared  with  Table  III,  is  the  greatly  increased  rate  of  fluctuation 
preTailing  during  the  shorter  period  of  7  years  in  the  deaths  from  all 
causes,  and  in  the  several  smaller  groups  formed  out  of  this  principal 
group,  by  introducing  the  elements  of  sex,  age,  and  locality.  The 
group  of  deaths  from  All  Causes,  instead  of  being  the  38th  in  Table 
III,  is  the  17th  in  Table  lY,  and  the  smaller  groups  just  specified 
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are  fbnnd  to  undei^o  a  Bimilar  change  of  place.  This  change  is  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  occurrence,  within  this  septennial  period,  of  two 
outbreaks  of  Asiatic  Cholera^  This  same  circumstance  explains  the 
higher  position  in  the  table  occupied  by  the  ckss  of  Zymotic  diseases ; 
the  deaths  in  that  home  of  Zymotic  diseases,  the  South  District  of 
London ;  and  the  much  higher  place  taken  by  deaths  between  the 
i^ies  of  15  and  60,  when  this  chias  of  diseases  is  known  to  be 
peculiarly  preValent. 

Of  this  class  of  Zymotic  diseases  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  their 
place  in  the  table  has  undergone  little  alteration.  Cholera;  Influenza, 
Small  Pox,  and  Scarlatina,  retain  their  places,  the  first  with  increased, 
the  last  three  with  diminished,  fluctuation ;  while  Diarrhoea,  Hooping 
Cough,  Measles,  Typhus  Fever,  and  Erysipelas,  undergo,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last-named,  some  change  of  position. 

Asthma  occupies  a  somewhat  lower  place,  and  is  separated  from 
Bronchitis  by  seven  groups  headed  by  deaths  from  all  causes,  the 
remainder  being  formed  &om  that  larger  group  by  the  introduction  of 
the  elements  of  sex,  age,  and  locality*  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of 
iEtespiration,  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  (residue),  and  Inflammation  of 
the  Lungs,  are  degraded  from  their  high  position  in  Table  III,  in 
consequence  chiefly  of  the  intrusion  of  the  larger  groups  (deaths 
from  all  causes,  &c.,)  just  referred  to.  But  they  continue  to  occupy 
a  second  place  to  the  class  of  Zymotic  diseases. 

Scrofula  and  Tabes  Mesenterica,  (diseases  classed  in  the  returns 
of  the  Eegistrar-General  with  Pulmonary  Consumption  and  Water 
on  the  Braiu  as  "Tubercular  Diseases,'')  will  be  found,  as  I  had 
anticipated,  to  have  undergone  a  great  change  of  position.  Scrofula, 
from  being  16th  in  Table  III,  is  36th  in  Table  IV,  and  Tabes 
Mesenterica,  which  held  the  18th  place  in  Table  III,  holds  the  39th 
in  Table  IV.  On  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  Pulmonary 
Consumption  and  "Water  on  the  Brain  taking  a  higher  place  in 
Table  IV,  the  several  members  of  this  mixed  class  of  Tubercular 
diseases  are  much  nearer  to  each  other. 

Dropsy  is  another  disease,  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  a  symptom  of 
several  fatal  maladies,  which  has  undergpne  a  very  great  displace- 
ment. Instead  of  being  20th  in  Table  III,  it  has  fallen  to  No,  53  in 
Table  IV,  coming  next  in  order  to  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Liver,  and 
Kidneys,  of  which  it  is  so  common  a  consequence.  Diseases  of  the 
Liver  having  fallen  from  the  34th  to  the  65th  place,  as  if  to  vindicate 
their  alliance  with  Dropsy,  Diseases  of  the  Brain  occupy  the  last 
place  but  one  in  Table  IV,  instead  of  the  last  place  in  Table  III,  and 
the  Special  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  (Inflammation,  Apoplexy,  Convul- 
sions, and  Paralysis,  together  with  Water  on  the  Brain,)  are  all  to  be 
found  in  the  portion  of  the  table  occupied  by  diseases  of  a  low  rate  of 
fluctuation.    Cancer  takes  a  still  lower  place  than  in  Table  III, 
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and  ranks  among  the  diseases  characterized  by  a  very  low  rate  of 
fluctoation. 

On  the -whole  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  of  Table  IV,  that  it  is,  to 
a  great  extent,  confirmatory  of  the  results  obtained  in  Table  III,  while 
it  corrects  some  errors  of  position  arising  out  of  the  changes  in 
registration  due  to  the  lapse  of  time,  the  alterations  which  have 
taken  place  in  medical  doctrines  and  nomenclature,  and  the  consider- 
able improvements  brought  about  in  medical  diagnosis. 
'  If  now  we  omit  from  Table  lY  all  the  general  headings,  and 
retain  only  well-defined  diseases,  as  is  done  in  the  next  table  (Table 
V)  it  will  be  possible  to  arrive  at  some  general  conclusions  worthy 
of  note.  With  a  view  to  simplicity,  the  numbers  of  the  facts  are 
omitted,  and  the  rate  of  fluctuation  is  expressed  in  the  round 
numbers  most  nearly  approximating  to  the  true  figures. 

Tablr  V. 
Special  Disecues  anfy. 


Cftose  of  Death. 

Fluctoation. 

Canae  of  Death. 

nactiutioa. 

I.  Cholen^  

168 
79 
50 
47 
32 
32 
31 
19 
17 
16 
13 
12 
11 

14.  Inilammn.  ofLungs 

15.  Croup  

10 

2.  Influensa    

10 

3.  Small  Pox  

16.  Scrofula    

10 

4.  Scarlatina  

17.  Tabes  Mesenterica.. 

18.  Paralysis  

5.  Diarrhoea    

6.  Hooping  Cough .... 

7,  Measles  

19.  Convulsions 

20.  Water  on  the  Brain 

21.  Pulmonary     Con-l 

sumption J 

22.  AooDlezT 

8.  Typhus  Fever 

9.  Erysipelas  

10,  Asthma  

11,  Bronchitis  

23.  Inflammation      of) 
the  Brain j 

12.  Epilepsy 

13.  Thrush    

24,  Cancer 

yiolerfbe.  Privation,  S^c 7. 


The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this  table  are,  perhaps,  best 
expressed  by  resolving  it  at  once  into  the  elements  of  which  it  seems 
to  consist, 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  all  the  diseases  of  the  Zymotic  class, 
except  Thrush,  comprised  in  the  first  9  members  of  the  table.  The 
rate  of  fiuctuation  of  this  important  class  of  diseases  ranges  from 
168  down  to  17,  the  exceptional  disease,  Thrush,  having  the  lower 
rate  of  11. 

2,  The  second  place  is  occupied  by  the  four  diseases  of  the 
organs  of  respiration — ^Asthma  and  Bronchitis,  Inflammation  of  the 
Lungs  and  Croup  ;  of  which  the  first  two  are  separated  from  the  last 
two  by  the  intervention  of  Epilepsy  and  Thrush.  These  diseases  of 
the  organs  of  respiration  have  a  rat«  of  fluctuation  rangbg  from  16 
down  to  10. 
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8.  The  remaining  diseases  consist  of  two  classes  interwoven,  so  to 
Epeak,  the  one  with  the  other,  and  having  jointly  a  rate  of  fluctuation 
ranging  from  10  down  to  4.  The  one  cbiss  consists  of  the  diseases 
traceable  to  tuberculous  or  other  degeneration  of  the  textures  of  the 
body,  and  comprises  Scrofula,  Tabes  Mesenterica,  Water  on  the  Brain, 
and  Pulmonary  Consumption;  the  other  class  includes  Paralysis,  Con- 
vulsions, Apoplexy,  and  Inflammation  of  the  Brain.  The  first  class 
presents  a  range  of  fluctuation  from  10  down  to  6 ;  the  second  class, 
the  more  limited  range,  from  6  to  5.  To  the  second  class  belongs  the 
exceptional  disease.  Epilepsy,  with  a  fluctuation  of  12 ;  to  the  first 
class  may  be.  assigned,  as  having  a  remote  relationship  to  its  other 
members.  Cancer,  with  the  low  fluctuation  of  4. 

4.  The  deaths  due  to  Violence,  Privation,  &c.,  in  the  bringing 
about  of  which  the  human  will  bears  a  prominent  part,  have  a  fluctu- 
ation of  7,  and  would  find  their  proper  place  towards  the  end  of  the 
table,  occupying  the  18th  place  in  25  places. 

To  make  this  short  summary  complete,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  that  the  best  defined  classes  of  disease — Diseases  of  the  Brain, 
of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  of  the  Liver,  of  the  Heart,  of  the  Kidneys 
^— are  all  to  be  found  in  Table  lY,  in  that  part  of  the  table  which 
exhibits  the  lowest  rates  bf  fluctuation,  namely  from  2  to  5  per  cent« 

The  foregoing  inferences  admit  of  being  compressed  into  the 
following  short  proposition: — 

The  highest  rate  of  fluctuation  belongs  to  diseases  of  the  Zymotic 
class ;  an  intermediate  rate  to  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration  ; 
the  lowest  rate  to  other  local  diseases,  including  those  which  consist  in 
a  degeneracy  of  the  textures  of  the  body;  and  a  low  rate  of  fluctuation 
to  that  class  of  deaths  in  which  human  volition  plays  a  principal  part. 

Or,  if  causes  may  be  substituted  for  eflects,  the  proposition  will 
assume  this  shape : — The  causes  which  give  rise  to  epidemic  maladies 
are  subject  to  great  variations  of  intensity  from  year  to  year ;  those 
which  occasion  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration  are  less  variable 
in  their  operation;  while  the  changes  that  take  place  within  the 
body  itself,  and  issue  in  the  production  of  fatal  local  diseases,  display 
an  extreme  degree  of  steadiness  and  uniformity. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  more  than  once,  that  the  mixed 
group  of  causes  of  death,  headed  Violence,  Privation,  &c.,  in  the 
production  of  which  the  human  will  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part^ 
presents  a  very  moderate  amount  of  fluctuation.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  inquire  whether  this  moderate  rate  of  fluctuation  also  obtains 
in  the  returns  of  deaths  from  causes  more  or  less  completely  within 
the  control  of  the  human  will ;  whether  in  the  shape  of  homicide  or 
suicide,  or  as  the  result  of  a  neglect  more  or  less  deliberate  of  due 
precaution  against  accident.  The  facts  of  this  order,  which  are  best 
obtained  from  the  Begistrar  Qeneral's  returns  for  all  England,  ar^ 
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embodied  in  the  following  table.  In  using  thi»  table^it  is  necessary 
to  premise  that  the  annual  figures  are  not  corrected  fol*  increase  of 
population,  and  that  they  relate  to  the  deaths  of  males  only. 

TabIb  VI. 
yiolera  and  Accidentat  Catises  of  Death  in  England.— 1  Years^  1848-1854. 


Cause  of  Death. 

Number. 

Fluctua- 
tion. 

Cause  of  Deatli. 

Number. 

Flaetiu. 
tiou. 

Intemperanee  ........ 

I^rowning    „.,,..,,.^. 

232 

2,012 

235 

825 

12-43 
8-45 
7-80 

6-34 

Fractares  and  Con- ) 
tttsiom 1 

Wonnds    

4,008 

482 

S^17 

1,312 

6-07 

5-12 

Poison 

Delirium  tremens.... 
Bums  and  Scalds .... 

Hanging  and  Saf- ) 
focation / 

5-06 
3-96 

Violence,  Privation,  &c.,  being  the  aggregate  of  the  above....  3*44 

■    I    I  ■  II  M^M^^I^— ^—  — ^M^— ■■^■^— W^l— ^» 

The  highest  amount  of  fluctuation  shown  in  this  table — that  of 
intemperance — falls  short  of  the  fluctuation  in  most  Zymotic  maladies. 
With  the  single  exception  of  intemperance,  too,  the  rate  of  fluctuation 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  principal  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respira* 
tion  (Consumption  excepted) ;  while  the  lower  rates  of  fluctuation 
are  such  as  we  meet  with  in  diseases  characterized  by  the  greatest 
steadiness,  from  year  to  year. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  this  Paper,  in  which  I 
propose  to  compare  the  Fluctuations  in  Disease  with  the  Eluctua* 
tions  in  Crime,  and  in  other  events  within  and  beyond  the  control  of 
the  human  will. 

The  facts  which  I  shall  use  to  illustrate  the  Fluctuations  in 
Crime  are  contained  in  a  return  of  the  "  Number  of  Persons  taken 
into  Custody  by  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  the  Eesults  in  the 
year  1855,  with  Comparative  Statements  from  the  year  1831  to  1865 
inclusive.'*  This  return  embraces  the  15  years  from  1840  to  1854, 
in  respect  of  the  leading  results  of  the  apprehension  of  offenders ; 
and  it  also  presents  for  each  of  the  7  years  1848  to  1854,  the  number 
of  persons  committed  for  trial  or  bailed,  under  certain  general  heads, 
or  classes,  of  crime.  I  shall  also  make  use  of  the  similar  facts  for  the 
whole  kingdom  contained  in  Mr.  Eedgrave's  last  return. 

I  begin  my  comparison  of  disease  and  crime  by  presenting,  in  a 
tabular  form,  the  leading  results  of  the  apprehension  of  some  60,000 
persons,  brought  before  the  Police  Magistrates  of  the  Metropolis 
every  year.  After  calculating  the  mean  annual  rate  of  fluctuation 
in  the  numbers  representing  these  results,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
case  of  the  diseases  proving  fatal  to  the  same  population,  I  shall 
place  the  figures  representing  the  fluctuations  in  question  in  juzta* 
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position  with  tbe  fluctuations  in  the  same  mean  number  of  deaths 
from  various  causes ;  or,  where  an  equal  number  of  facts  is  not  to  be 
obtained^  the  nearest  approach  to  the  mean  number  which  the  tables 
of  mortalitj  supply. 

'  The  following  table  presents  the  results  of  this  comparison: — 

Table  VII. 
Ckm^rism  of  Disease  and  Crime  {lite  Metropolis) — 1840r-1854 


DXiCTHS. 

CaniBs, 

CftUMt  Of  Death. 

Number 

of 
Deaths. 

nnctoB- 
tion. 

riactna. 

ti<ML 

Number 

of 
Cases. 

Hoir 
disposed  of. 

Deaths  from  all  causes  

,,       60  and  upwards 

„       North  Districts  

„       Central  Districts 

„      from    Tubercular     ) 
Diseases I 

„      "West  Districts 

24,864 

4,987 
4,670 
4,402 

4,427 

3,676 
3,747 

3,230 

786 

747 

780 

?67 

280 

292 
280 

282 

9-51 

10-84  \ 
5-67 
9-45  > 

4-25; 

8-49>v 
11-26  ( 

4-45/ 

8-02 

29*45 

153-97 

6-00. 

9-30 

1746 

500 

10-99. 

4-81 
7-60 

806 
9-92 

12-82 

28,306 
4,710 

3,654 
722 

283 

|8nmma?il7  dis- 
l  posed    of,    or 
\  held  to  bail. 

/Committed   for 
t  trial. 

,,      from  Diseases  of  Or- 1 
gans  of  Respiration/ 

„       from    Pulmonary     \ 
Consumption / 

y,      from  Diseases  of  the) 
Heart,  &c 

r  Convicted    and 
sentenoed* 

„       from  Diarrhoea   

„      from  Cholera 

Acquitted. 

„       from  Water  on  the) 
Brain / 

M      from      Puerperal     ) 

Diseases,  &c / 

y,      Sadden    

[Bills  not  foand,' 

f,      from    Inflammation) 
of  the  Brain  f 

„      from  Disease  of  the) 
Langs,    (rcsidae)/ 

I  or  not  prose*. 
[  cuted. 

Births  _ - 

32;e28 

1-95 

3-66 

34,598 

(Discharged    by 
\  the  Magistrate 

In  this  table  we  have  as  fair  a  comparison  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  allows  between  deaths  from  disease,  which  are  to  a  great 
extent  beyond  human  control,  and  the  issue  of  cases  brought  before 
the  Police  Magistrates  for  adjudication.  Both  classes  of  &cts  are 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  concurrent  causes  which  must  have 
eonspired  to  bring  about  each  distinct  event.  In  deaths  from- 
disease  there  are  iniuences  prior  to  birth  determining  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  each  individual ;  influences  within  and  beyond  bis 
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n-ill,  affecting  Mm  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life  \  and  causetf 
acting  with  greater,  or  less  force  to  detennine  the  restdt  of  his  last 
illness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  events  recorded  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table  have  been  similarly  influenced  by  the  original  character  of 
the  persons  who  have  actually  committed  crime,  by  their  education 
and  acquired  habits,  their  position  in  life,  and  the  society  in  which 
they  have  been  placed.  The  number  of  persons  taken  into  custody 
is  further  influenced  by  the  efficiency  of  the  police,  and  the  disposal 
of  them  by  the  evidence  which  happens  to  bo  forthcoming,  and  the 
effect  of  that  evidence  on  the  mind  of  the  magisti^ate.  So  that  this 
table  presents,  in  striking  contrast,  two  series  of  events,  each  brought 
about  by  the  successive  or  simultaneous  operation  of  a  great  number 
of  causes,  chiefly  physical  in  the  one  case,  chiefly  moral  in  the  other; 
and  we  find  (contrary  to  what  we  should  probably,  all  of  us,  hate 
concluded  a  priori)  that  the  events  brought  about  by  the  co-operation 
of  moral  causes  are  as  free  from  fluctuation  as  the  (events  determined 
by  the  joint  operation  of  physical  causes.  For  while  the  mean  fluc- 
tuation for  crime  ranges  from  4*81  to  12*82,  the  range  of  fluctuation 
for  disease  is  from  4*25  to  153*97,  or,  excluding  this  last  figure,  as 
belonging  to  Asiatic  Cholera,  from  4'25  to  29*45.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  highest  fluctuation  for  crime  (12*82)  is  exceeded 
by  the  rate  of  fluctuation  of  all  the  Zymotic  diseases,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Thrush,  by  the  rate  of  fluctuation  in  Bronchitis  and  Asthma, 
and  in  no  less  than  five  other  less  distinctly  defined  causes  of  death. 
(See  the  ^rst  17  causes  of  death  in*  Table  III.)  Five  other  caused  of 
death  also  exhibit  nearly  the  same  amount  of  fluctuation;  so  that  in 22 
out  of  62  instances  the  fluctuation  in  disease  surpasses,  or  nearly  equals, 
the  fluctuation  in  the  facts  representing  the  disposal  of  criminals. 

It  may  be  stated,  therefore,  in  general  terms,  that  the  rate  of  fluc- 
tuation due  to  the  concurrent  operation  of  a  large  number  of  mofrai 
causesj  falls  short  of  the  fluctuation  observed  in  the  class  of  Zymotic 
diseases,  in  which  the  most  variable  and  obscure  of  atmospheric  influ- 
ences is  brought  to  bear  on  the  human  body^  already  largely  affected 
by  the.  operation  of  other  physical  causes,  whether  within  itself  or 
external  to  it. 

The  comparison  made  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  between  the  fluc- 
tuation in  the  number  of  births  and  the  fluctuation  in  the  number  of 
persons  discharged  by  the  magistrates,  shows  a  less  degree  of  steadi- 
ness in  the  latter  class  of  facts,  but  still  a  small  amount  of  fluctuation, 
which  approximates  very  closely  to  the  fluctuation  (3*75)  in  the  case 
of  marriages. 

I  now  proceed,  by  means  of  a  table  constructed  in  the  same  manner 
as  Table  YII,  but  based  upon  7  instead  of  15  years,  to  contrast  deaths 
from  disease  with  the  committals  for  trial  and  with  the  committala 
for  certain  distinct  classes  of  crime. 
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Tablb  VIII. 
Otmpariion  of  DiseoH  and  Orime.    (7%e  MOropolii.)    7  Ftfarf— 

1848-1854. 


Dk^ths. 

Caoufc 

OansM  or  Death. 

Number 

of 
Seatlu. 

Floctaa. 
tion. 

Ftaetoap 
tion. 

Xoiulier 

of 
QriBMS. 

Nature  of  Cdmai. 

Aftfhmii.      

Sadden     

300 

246 
244 
246 

3,720 
3,768 

25>198 

1600 

17-89 

12-30 

4-74 

13*66 
10^60 

15*67 

13*61 

12*83 
21-84 

5*48 
7-31 

4*16 
3*21 

301 

248 
245 

3,860 
3,841 

36,400 
30,237 

lOffbnces  against  the 
I     persoB* 

(    perty  with  violence. 
1  Forgery  and  offences 
I     against    the   cur- 
l    wiwy. 

[Offences  against  pro- 
{     perty  without  fio- 
(     lence. 

1  Convicted  and  aen- 
\     tenced. 

jDischaiged    by    the 
\     Magistrates, 
i  Summarily  disposed 
\     oforfaeidtobaih 

Teething ,^ 

Diseases  of  LiTcr 

Deaths,  West  District 
Organs  of  Eespiration 

All  causes    

Deaths  at  age  60  and) 

upwards / 

Deaths  in  NorthDistrict 

Water  on  the  Brain 

Brrsiodas   

4.921 
4,809 

642 

174 
194 

181 

1«5 

198 

187 

I3-22I 
4*97j 

6*26 

17-24^ 
12*28 

9*94 

9-70 

7-74 

4*28. 

7*91 
9-28 

12*49 

4,728 
711 

175 

Committed  for  trial. 
Acquitted. 

Child-birth 

Diseases     of     Lungs) 

(residue)    ] 

Scvoluia  

(Bills  not  found,  or 
I     not  prosecuted. 

Inflammation  of   Sto-) 
mach  and  Bowels  ...J 

Diseases    of    Kidneys) 
(residue)    / 

In  this  table  the  mean  annual  fluctuation  in  crimes,  and  in  the 
issue  of  cases  brought  before  the  magistrates,  ranges  from  8*21  to 
21*84 ;  while  the  mean  annual  fluctuation  in  the  causes  of  death 
selected  for  comparison  has  a  somewhat  more  limited  range,  from  4*28 
to  17*89.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  highest  rate  of 
fluctuation  attained  by  crimes,  and  shown  in  the  issue  of  cases  brought 
brfore  the  magistrates,  falls  short  of  the  rate  of  fluctuation  in  the 
lease  of  all  the  more  important  diseases  of  the  Zymotic  class.  Cholera, 
Influenta,  Smallpox,  Scarlet  Fever,  Hooping  Cough,  and  Measles,  all 
show  a  rate  of  fluctuation  greatly  in  excess  of  the  high  rate  of  21'84| 
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which  marks  the  criminal  class  of  forgery  and  offences  against  the 
currency.  The  rate  of  fluctuation  in  Measles,  which  stands  at  the 
bottom  of  this  short  list  of  Zymotic  maladies,  is  in  round  numbers,  31 ; 
the  rate  of  fluctuation  in  the  class  of  oflenees  just  named  being,  22. 

I  now  proceed  to  compare  the  criminal  returns  for  all  England 
with  disease,  as  it  affects  the  whole  country.  In  making  this  com- 
parison, I  shall  not  introduce  any  correction  for  increase  of  population; 
I  shall  contrast,  as  in  the  last  table,  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  numbers  of 
crimes  and  of  deaths  from  disease;  and  I  shall  arrange  the  facts  in  thp 
order  of  the  magnitude  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  column,  of  crimes. 


Table  IX. 
IHsease  and  Crime, — England. — 7  YearBy  1848-54 

ilBATHS. 

Crimes,  &c 

Canaes  of  Death. 

Number 

of 
Deaths. 

.  Flactua. 
tion. 

Fluctua- 
tion. 

Number 

of 
Crimea. 

Nature  of  Crimes,  &c. 

Purpura  and  Scurvy.... 
Mortification 

263 

1,300 
61 

821 

2,136 

16,249 

98,397 
65,660 

10,124 

8,736 

3,796 

26,637 
6,971 

22,057 

5-51 

713 
14-20 

5-38 

8-45 

1965 

26-27  i 
4-90  f 

3-96 

18-07 

3-81 

4-99 
33-90 

5-35 

22-44 

2005 

18-49 

1 17-77 

1   8-25 

J    9-54 

801 

7-34 

1   6-75 

1    4-13 

5-48 
[   4-92 

1    319 

4'67 

4-62 

3-38 

251 

1,266 

58 
788 

794 

2,053 

1,966 

16,199 

76,280 

10,665 

9,362 

8,657 
3,742 

3,752 

28,123 

7,088 

22,270 

f  Malicious   offences    against 
\     property. 

Offences  against  Mutiny  Act. 

Sentenced  to'death. 

Miscellaneous. 

( Forgery  and  offences  against 
\     tne  currency. 

Offences  against  the  person. 
(Offences  against   property^ 
\     with  violence. 
(Committed  to  same  prison 
\     once. 

Summarily  convicted^ 

Remanded  and  discharged. 

t     four  times. 

Debtors  and  civil  process* 

Want  of  sureties. 
1  Committed  to  same  prison 
(     three  times. 

Disease  of  Spleen........ 

Malformatioiis 

Errsipeks 

Scarlatina    

Zymotic  Diseases    .... 
Tubercular  Diseases .. 

Dropsy 

Hobping  Cough  

Disease  of  liver 

Age 

Measles    ^ ^ .,. 

Pneumonia 

(Committed    to    the    same 
I     prison  twice. 
Offences    against    property 
without  violence. 

This  table  agrees  with  Table  YII,  in  assigning  to  deaths  from  dis^ 
ease  a  higher  fluctuation  than  to  crime  uid  the  disposal  of  criminals* 
In  Table  VII,  the  highest  rate  for  crime  is  exceeded  by  the  highest 
rate  for  deaths  by  disease  in  three  instances,  in  Table  IX  in  two 
instances.  In  Table  IX,  however,  there  are  a  greater  number  of 
instances  in  which  the  rate  of  fluctuation  for  crime  exceeds  the  rate 
of  fluctuation  for  the  diseases  compared  ii^ith  it  than  in  lM)le  YIL 
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But  if  we  strike  an  avenige  of  the  mtes  of  fluctuation  for  crime  and 
for  disease,  in  the  three  Tables  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  we  find  that  they 
agree  in  giring  for  crime  a  lower  rate  (rf  fluctuation  than  for  deaths 
by  disease,  in  the  proportion  of  9,  10,  and  9,  to  19,  11,  and  12 ;  or 
(excluding  Cholera  from  Table  VII)  9, 10,  and  9,  to  10,  11,  and  12; 
There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that,  taking  the  facts  relating  to 
crime  one  with  another,  they  display  a  lower  rate  of  fluctuation  than 
deaths  from  disease,  the  two  orders  of  facts  being  compared  in  nearly 
equal  numbers,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  fallacy  attaching  to  the  use  of 
unequal  aggregates  of  facts.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  rate 
of  fluctuation  for  the  facts  relating  to  crime  is  still  inferior  to  the  rate 
of  fluctuation  for  deaths  from  diseases  belonging  to  the  Zymotic  class. 
The  highest  rate  for  crime,  (22*44  in  malicious  oflences  against  pro- 
perty) is  less  than  the  average  for  Zymotic  diseases  (26*27),  and, 
therefore,  considerably  below  the  rate  for  several  members  of  that 
class. 

The  smallness  of  the  annual  fluctuation  in  the  numbers  of  crimes, 
as  compared  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  numbers  of  deaths,  is  not  now 
stated  for  the  first  time ;  for  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  in  a  valuable  Paper 
**  On  the  Uniform  Action  of  the  Human  Will,  as  exhibited  by  its 
Mean  Eesults  in  Social  Statistics,"  (Assurance  Magazine,  vol.  ii., 
p.  320,)  says,  "  that  from  the  slightest  tendency  to  crime  to  the  most 
depraved  inclination  of  the  human  heart,  certain  laws  may  be  deduced 
by  which,  in  a  large  population,  their  recurrence  may  be  predicted 
with  greater  certainty  than  the  laws  of  disease  and  death." 

Such  being  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  deaths  by  disease  with 
crimes  and  the  leading  facts  relating  to  them,  I  now  come  to  consider 
the  third  subject  embraced  in  the  title  of  this  paper,  namely,  the 
fluctuations  prevailing  in  other  events  within  and  beyond  the  control 
of  the  human  will. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  numerical  facts  relating  to  matters 
altogether  beyond  the  control  of  the  human  will  are  very  few  in 
number.  The  voluntary  antecedent  of  marriage  influences  the 
number  of  births  ;  the  habits  of  life  in  which  men  indulge  bear  their 
part  in  determining  the  number  of  deaths.  With  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  weather,  and  of  those  phenomena  of  the  external 
world  which  admit  of  being  expressed  in  the  simple  language  of 
figures,  there  is  no  order  of  facts  embodied  in  our  numerous  and 
multifarious  numerical  returns,  from  which  the  operation  of  the 
human  will  is  wholly  excluded.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to 
make  choice  of  the  weather,  as  affording  data  for  determining  the 
rate  of  fluctuation  of  events  brought  about  by  causes  whoUy  beyond 
the  control  of  the  human  will,  and  to  compare  some  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  that  proverbially  fickle  and  variable  thing  with  disease  on 
the  one  hand,  and  crime  on  the  other.    Such  a  comparison  can  oolj 
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be  made  by  treating  fractional  parts  of  a  degree  of  temperature,  or  of 
an  inch  of  rain,  as  equivalent  to, units  of  disease  or  crime.  If  the 
propriety  of  this  procedure  is  admitted,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to 
compare  disease  on  which  the  human  will  has  little  direct  influence ; 
and  crime,  in  which  the  human  will  is  of  paramount  importance,  with 
the  weather,  from  which  the  operation  of  the  human  wiU  is  altogether 
excluded.  This  comparison  is  made  in  the  following  table: — 
Table  X. — The  Weather  compared  tMth  Disease  and  Crime. 


The  Weather. 


M^n  Annaal 
Temperature  of 
theAirinlOths 
of  degrees  (15 

yc"")  


Annual  RainA 
FallinlOthsofI 
inches         (15 1 


years) 


Horizontal 
movement 
the  Air 
miles  (7  years)  J 


-1 


Number 

of 
Units. 


492 


242 


742 


Fluctoa* 
tion. 


2-38 


28-51 


14-49 


Disease. 


Apoplexy 


;  Diseases  i 

of  the 
(   Lifer  J 


[  Water 
I  on  the 
\  Brain 


Number  I 

uf 
Deaths. 


Fluctua- 
tion. 


524 


241 


642 


7*06 


9-83 


6-26 


Crime,  8cc. 


Acquitted 


Bills  not 
I  found  or 
I  notpro- 
l  secuted 


Acquitted 


Number 

of 
Crimes. 


722 


283 


711 


Fluctua- 
tion. 


9-92 


12-82 


9*28 


The  small  number  of  facts  at  my  command  has  prevented  me 
from  compwTlng  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  numbers  of  units  with  each 
other ;  but  I  have  made  use  of  the  numbers  most  closely  approximat- 
ing to  an  equality. 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  figures  in  this  table  are : — 1. 
That  of  the  three  elements  which  make  up  what  is  commonly  called 
the  weather,  the  temperature  exhibits  the  least,  and  the  rainfall  the 
greatest,  amount  of  annual  fluctuation  ;  the  wind  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate position.  2.  That  the  annual  fluctuation  in  the  case  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  falls  short  of  the  annual  fluctuation  in  the 
diseases,  and  in  the  issue  of  cases  taken  into  custody,  which  happen  to 
be  selected  for  comparison.  3.  That  the  highest  fluctuation,  namely 
that  in  the  fall  of  rain,  though  considerable,  still  falls  short  of  the  fluc- 
tuation which  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  leading  Zymotic  maladies. 

The  events,  other  than  those  already  examined,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  within  the  control  of  the  human  will,  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  numerical  returns  that  form  the  staple  of  our  blue  books,  with 
the  single  exception  of  returns  relating  to  deaths,  and  the  causes  of 
death;  though  the  human  will,  as  already  stated,  is  not  wholly 
excluded  even  from  the  causation  of  this  latter  order  of  facts. 

The  events  which  have  now  to  be  examined,  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  operation  of  the  human  wiH  in  every  possible  degree  of 
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intensity,  and  in  every  possible  combination  of  motive.  Every  single 
event,  witlioat  exception,  represents  the  ultimate  effect  of  a  long 
succession  of  antecedents;  of  an  active,  though  unoonsciouSy  co- 
operation of  a  vast  number  of  voluntary  agents,  making  use  of  the 
powers  and  products  of  nature,  which  are  themselves  subject  to  the 
utmost  variety,  in  respect  of  intensity  and  abundance* 

The  price  of  provisions,  for  example,  may  be  said  to  be  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  joint  operation,  simultaneous  or  successive,  of  an 
unusually  large  number  of  causes : — of  the  demand  as  determined  by 
the  paying  power  of  the  community ;  of  the  more  or  less  abundant 
supply  as  influenced  by  the  industry,  capital,  and  skill  of  the  pro- 
ducer; the  enterprise  of  the  merchant;  the  cost  of  freight;  the 
facilities  of  transport  by  land  and  sea ;  the  state  of  peace  or  war ;  the 
more  or  less  favourable  nature  of  the  seasons  at  home  and  abroad ; 
fiscal  facilities  or  impediments ;  and  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
otber  articles  of  diet.  In  like  manner,  the  prices  of  stocks  and  shares ; 
the  produce  of  mines  and  collieries ;  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  • 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels ;  the  number  of  emigrants ;  the 
consumption  of  commodities ; — all  are  aggregate  results  of  an  almost 
infinite  series  of  combinations  and  permutations  of  human  wants 
creating  a  demand,  of  human  industry  and  enterprise  affording  a  cor- 
responding supply.  Not  less  numerous  are  the  causes  which  conspire  ] 
to  determine  the  annual  number  of  bankruptcies ;  of  fires  and  alarms 
of  fires ;  of  students  in  search  of  education ;  of  paupers  seeking  relief 
at  the  cost  of  the  state ;  of  proposals  for  life-assurance ;  of  persons 
tempted  to  the  commission  of  suicide ;  of  letters  distributed  by  the 
post-office.  It  may  not  be  easy  in  every  case  to  sum  up  all  tho  moral 
and  physical  forces  which  combine  to  bring  about  each  individual 
event  in  the  aggregate  of  events,  or  to  render  a  reasonable  account  of 
the  rate  of  fluctuation  which  belongs  to  each  collection  of  facts ;  but 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  every  order  of  facts  contained  in  the  several 
tables  of  this  Essay  is  marked  by  the  common  property  of  being 
dependent  upon  the  combined  operation  of  a  great  number  of  causes 
bearing  on  each  individual  event  with  a  Yerj  variable  intensity.  This 
is  the  peculiar  feature  which  marks  all  the  facts  with  which  the  Statist 
has  to  deal,  so  that  his  science  may  be  said  to  be  the  science  which 
takes  cognizance  of  all  that  large  class  of  facts  and  events  which, 
resulting  from  the  combined  operation  of  a  great  number  of  causes, 
express  themselves  in  the  language  of  numbers. 

As  I  have  mentioned  particularly  the  price  of  provisions,  1  will 
begin  by  making  this  the  subject  of  comparison  with  disease  and  crime, 
similar  to  the  comparison  instituted  in  the  last  table  for  the  leading 
constituent  elements  of  the  weather.  I  select,  as  sufficient  for  my 
purpose,  the  prices  of  the  three  cereals — wheat,  barley,  and  oats — 
expressed  in  pence,  for  each  of  the  fifteen  years,  1840  to  1854 
inclusive. 
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'  With  so  many  THriable  causes  co-operating  to  bring  about  one 
result,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  the  price  of  food  should  fluctuate 
from  year  to  year,  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  table ;  that  it  should 
present  the  same  sort  of  fluctuation  as  the  crimes  with  which  it  is 
oompared;  and  that  it  should  exceed  in  amount  the  fluctuation  in  the 
numbers  of  deaths  from  most  diseases.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  large  as  is  this  fluctuation,  it  still  falls  short  of  that  which  obtains 
in  the  case  of  diseases  of  the  Zymotic  class.  It  is  such  a  fluctuation  as 
occurs  in  the  more  yariable  elements  of  the  weather ;  it  is  such  aa 
takes  place  in  the  diseases  most  affected  by  atmospheric  influences;  it 
exceeds  the  rate  of  fluctuation  in  erents  brought  about  exdusiyely,  or 
chiefly,  by  the  operation  of  the  human  will ;  but  it  falls  greatly  short 
of  that  high  rate  of  fluctuation  which  results  &om  the  operation  of  the 
causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  give  rise  to  epidemic  maladies. 

The  series  of  comparisons  which  I  am  now  instituting  would  be 
incomplete,  if  I  did  not  add  to  the  weather  and  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, the  prices  of  the  funds  and  principal  stocks ;  for  there  is  no 
order  of  facts  which  acknowledges  as  its  cause,  a  more  variable  com- 
bination of  moral  forces.  I  use,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the 
highest  and  lowest  prices  of  Consols,  and  of  Bank  and  of  India  Stock, 
expressed  in  eighths  of  a  pound,  for  the  7  years  1848-54,  comparing 
them,  as  in  the  previous  tables,  with  as  many  deaths  from  disease,  and 
as  many  crimes  or  disposals  of  criminals,  as  there  are  units  of  money. 

Table  XlL-^Prices  of  Stocks  compared  unth  Disease  and  Crime, 


Cbims. 


Number 

of 
Ciimet. 


Flucta 
ation. 


Stocks. 


DlSX/UIB. 


Nnmber 

of 
Deaths. 


Fhartu- 
stion. 


Forgery   and  | 
offences 
against    the 
carrency 
(England) 

Offences 
against  pro- 
perty    with 
▼iolence 
(England) 

Offences  ^ 
against  the  I 
person  i 

(England)    1 


794 


1,966 


2,053 


8-25 


5*44 


9-54 


(Consols,        highest    781     2*92  ( 
^"     4-93  f 


lowest      723 


jindia  stock,  highest  2»115    5*92] 
^         „  lowest  1,945    575 


(Water  on  the) 
I  Brain  f 


H 


Infiammation) 
of  the  Lungs/ 


j Bank  stock,  highest  1 ,739    3*68 ) 
i        „  lowest  1,622    3*66  f 


Bioncfaitis.. 


767 


1,740 


1,619 


600 


10-92 


13*22 


This  table  places,  in  a  very  striking  light,  the  steadiness  of  the 
funds  and  leading  "stocks,  when  compared  with  disease  and  crime. 
The  rates  of  fluctuation  for  Consols  and  for  India  and  Bank  Stock 
are  comprised  between  the  low  figures  2*92  and  6-92 — ^figures  lower, 
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with  one  exception,  tban  the  rates  of  fluctuation  brought  into  com- 
]^rison  with  them. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  complete  this  inquiry,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  title  of  the  paper,  by  bringing  together  into  a  single 
tabular  view  the  miscellaneous  facts  which  I  have  collected,  in  further 
illustration  of  the  rate  of  fluctuation  in  events  brought  about  bjr 
the  combined  operation  of  a  great  variety  of  causes. 


Table  XIII, 
MisceHaneoua  Events  and  Facte. 


3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18'. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


Bankruptcies  (15  yean) 

(  7    ..    ). 
Emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  (7  yrs.) 

Fires  in  London  (7  years) '. 

Fires  and  alarms  of  fire  (7  years)  

Students  at  King's   College   (exclusive  of| 

erening  classes  (7  years^  1851-57)  i 

Students  registered  at  College  of  Surgeons) 

(7  years,  1851-57)   f 

Sailing-vessels  employed  in  the  Home  audi 
Foreign  Trade  (6  years,  1849-54)  ' 

Ditto,  tonnage 

Ditto,  men  


Steam -vessels  employed  in  same  way  fori 
same  period  (exclusive  of  river  steamera)-...  j 

Ditto,  tonnage 

Ditto,  men 

Saifing  and  steam-vessels  (total  of  foregoing) 

Ditto,  tonnage 

Ditto,  men  

Sailing-vessels  built  and  registered  in  the( 

United  Kingdom  (7  years,  1848-54)  

Ditto,  tonnage 

Steam-vessels „.., 

Ditto,        tonnage  , 

Sailing  and  steam-vessels  (total  of  foregoing) 

Ditto,  tonnage   

Declared   value   of  articles  exported  from 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  (1848-54). 

Coals  and  culm  j 

M  ,t  Cotton  manufactures... 

,ff  „  Hardware  and  cutlery 

n  f>  Woollen  manufactures 

,t  t.  Machinery 

Articles  (paying  duty)   retained  for  home) 
consumption    in    the    United    Kingdom) 

(1848-54)  Coffee  (lbs.) j 

,^  „      Raw  sugar  (cwto.) 

„  „      Tea  (lbs.)- 

„  „      Tobacco,  manufactured  (lbs.) 

„  „      Wine  (galls.) 

Produce  of  British  mines  ( 1 848 •  54)  Tin  (tons) 
Sales  from  Cornish  copper  mines  (Tons  of  ore) 


If  umber  of 
Events  or  Facts. 


1,609 

1,505 

312,361 

888 

1,072 

1,025 
1,073 

17,440 

3,246,782 
144,331 

514 

158,976 

12.416 

17,955 

3,405,759 

156,747 

641 

126,155 

108 

29,764 

750 

155,919 

1,409,414 

22,321,161 
2,832^65 
8,295,193 
1,270,974 

34,922,900 

6,653,354 

54,196,841 

28,168,964 

6,434,481 

6,349 

161,690 


Fluettud^m, 


18*64 

24*54 

10*84 

3*83 

5*00 

713 

1*85 

2*21 

3-26 
6*25 

12-70 

15*45 

17-23 

2*42 

3-73 

6*55 

5*38 

9*73 
23*45 
27*19 

6*78 
10*26 

12*31 

7*68 
13*46 
11*68 
19*10 

577 

616 

406 
1*89 
2*66 
5*25 
5*07 
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34. 

35. 
36. 
37. 

38. 
39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 
43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 


Faupers  (ezcInsiTe  of  TSgnnti)  in  receipt  of] 

reUef  Jan.  1  (1849-54)  (In-door)] 

Ditto  (Ont-door) 

Ditto  (Total) 

Britiah  ▼easelB  entered  in  ballast  (1848.54}! 

(tons)f 
Ditto        cleared  ,, 

Foreign  vesseU  entered  in  ballast  „ 

Ditto        cleared  „ 

British   and    foreign   (total  of   foregoing^) 
entered  (tons)j 

Ditto        cleared  „ 

Vessels    wrecked    per     1,000     registered 

(1844-51,  except  1846)    

Suicides  in  London  (5  years  1846-51)  men 


Lettera  by  London  District  Post  (1848-54)1 

estimate j 

„        England  and  Wales  estimate 

Projpoaala    to    Eagle    Insurance    Ck)mpany) 

(1848-54)  

Ditto,         completed 


Kamberof 
£yeBteocFMtt. 


112,129 

749,110 
861,239 

4,921,869 

4,966,996 
2,851,035 
3,115,245 

7,772,905 

6,082,241 

232 

164 
78 

39,502,576 

297,743,483 

307 

251 


4-40 

3-45 
3-60 

3-43 

2-46 
6-77 
9-32 

5*20 

3*56 

10-34 

7-93 
9*25 

5-43 

5-48 

6*52 

6-44 


To  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  facts  comprised  in  this  table, 
the  same  observations  apply  as  to  the  facts  relating  to  mortality  and 
crime.  There  are  examples  of  a  high,  as  well  as  of  a  low,  rate  of 
fluctuation ;  the  very  highest  (namely,  the  tonnage  of  steam  vessels 
built  and  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom — 27*19)  falling  short  of 
the  rate  of  fluctuation  in  the  leading  Zymotic  maladies ;  the  lowest 
(namely,  the  number  of  students  registered  at  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  the  class  of  anatomy,  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  manu- 
factured  tobacco  entered  for  home  consumption — 1*85  and  1*89, 
respectively)  falling  even  lower  than  the  low  fluctuation  of  births 
in  London, 

The  higher  rates  of  fluctuation  in  this  table  cannot  fail  to  attract 
attention,  as  belonging  to  things  in  a  state  of  rapid  increase  from 
year  to  year.  Thus,  the  tonnage  of  steam-vessels  built  and  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  presents  an  average  rate  of  fluctuation  27'19. 
and  the  number  of  such  vessels  a  rate  of  23*45.  So  also  with  steam 
vessels  employed  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade ;  there  is  a  fluctuation 
of  17*23  in  the  men  by  whom  they  are  manned,  of  15*45  in  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessels,  and  of  12*70  in  the  number  of  the  vessels. 
Another  high  rate  of  fluctuation  (19*10)  is  observed  to  belong 
(partly  for  the  same  reason)  to  the  exports  of  machinery.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rate  of  fluctuation  is  moderate,  or  even  of  very  small 
Amount,  in  the  case  of  sailing  vessels,  and  of  the  aggregate  of  sailing 
yessels  and  steamers. 

YOL.  IXI.     PABT  I.  G 
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The  lower  rates  of  fluctuation,  too,  are  deserving  of  notice,  from 
the  near  approach  to  equality  of  the  rates  of  fluctuation  of  flKsta  of  s 
totally  different  order.  But  to  this  subject  I  shall  hare  to  refer  again, 
presently. 

With  the  exception  of  the  oases  of  high  rates  of  fluctuation  just 
referred  to,  the  events  which  exhibit  the  highest  rate  are  bankrupt- 
cies, For  the  seven  years,  1848-54,  they  fluctuate  as  the  numbeni 
24*54— numbeirs  in  excess  of  the  rate  (21*84«)  for  forgeries  and 
offences  against  the  currency,  in  London,  in  the  same  seven  years. 

I  have  now,  by  the  aid  of  a  larger  and  more  varied  assortment  of 
facts  than  l^as  hitherto  heep.  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  making, 
use  of  the  deaths  from  various  causes  (on  account  of  their  being 
almost  indepcoident  of  human  volition)  as  a  starting  point  and 
standard  of  comparison,  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  society  a 
subjept.  of  great  interest  and  of  some  practical  utility.  The  nu* 
merical  method,  or  the  science  of  larg^  numbers,  treats^  of  nq  topic 
more  interesting  than  thip.  No  one  who  has  to  deal  with  large 
numbers  of  facts,  or  to  make  up  periodical  returns  of  figures,  can  fkil 
to  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  recurrence,  year  by  year,  of  aggre- 
gates of  similar  amount,  whether  the  figures  relate  to  births^ 
deaths,  and  marriages,  to  crimes  and  the  sentences  of  criminals,  to 
the  weather,  to  the  prices  of  stocks,  to  the  production,  consumption, 
and  price  of  food  or  manufactures,  to  the  number  of  vessels  employed 
in  the  work  of  import  and  export,  to  the  numbers  of  fires  and 
wrecks,  of  paupers  and  bankrupts,  or  to  the  number  of  qualified 
persons  who  year  by  year  recruit  the  yanks  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. In  every  considerable  collection  of  facts  there  are  to  be  found 
many  examples  of  a  degree  of  steadiness  and  freedom  from  fluctuation 
which  could  not  have  been  anticipated,  and  which  experience  alone 
could  have  taught  us  to  look  for.  Those  writers,  too,  who  have 
treated  of  these  fluctuations  as  phenomena  belonging  to  the  logic  of 
iarge  numbers,  have  always  spoken  of  them  with  surprise  and  admi- 
ration, sometimes  even  with  a  feeling  approaching  to  awe-  Quetelet, 
ftr  instance,  speaks  of  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  numerical 
expression  given  to  events  brought  about  by  the  human  will,  and  by 
physical  forces  over  which  man  has  no  control,-  as  afflicting.  "  It 
must  be  confessed,"  Jie  says,  "  that  distressing  as  the  truth  at  first 
appears,  if  we  submit  to  a  well  followed  out  series  of  observations, 
the  physical  world  and  the  social  system,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide  in  respect  to  which  of  the  two  the  acting  causes  produce 
their  effects  with  most  regularity."*  This  distinguished  statist,  ly 
speaking  Qf  this  coincidence  as  distressing  at  the  first  view  of  it, 
means  perhaps  to  have  it  understood  that  a  more  careful  considera- 

*  Sur  r  Homme,  et  le  D^yelo^pement  de  aes  Facultes.  Par  M.  A.  Qaetele|. 
'Conclusions,  book  iii.,  chapter  3. 
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tion  diyests  the  facts  of  the  painful  aspect  which  they  wear  at  first 
sight ;  but  as  this  is  rather  inferred  than  distinctly  expressed,  it  may 
be  well  to  enquire  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  any  good  and  sufficient 
ground  for  regarding  these  curious  coincidences  with  suspicion. 

Kow  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  origin  of  any  painful  feeling  to 
which  the  coincidences  in  question  may  give  rise  is  to  be  traced  to  a 
misgiving,  lest  the  human  wiU,  instead  of  continuing  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  independent  moyement  of  the  mind,  swayed  by  reason 
and  conscience,  should  come  to  be  regarded  as  on  &  par  with  such 
unconscious  forces  as  the  winds  and  waves,  the  weather  and  the 
seasons,  the  causes  of  shipwrecks  and  of  deaths.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  misgiving  the  mind  seems  to  be  drifting  towards  fatalism,  and 
can  only  save  itself  by  a  strong  effort  of  reason.  The  reality  of  the 
ccHncidences  which  have  given  rise  to  the  misgiving  is  admitted;  how 
then  is  the  difficulty  to  be  explained  away  f 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  evident,  on  the  most  superficial 
consideration  of  the  facts,  that  the  recurrence,  year  by  year,  of  the 
same  or  similar  numerical  values,  as  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
simultaneous  or  successive  operation  of  a  number  of  forces,  does  not 
enable  us  even  to  guess  at  the  nature  or  degree  of  those  forces.  The 
veiy  same  figures  may  result,  now  from  physical,  now  from  moral 
causes ;  at  one  time  ^m  forces  of  great  intensity,  at  another  from 
forces  of  the  most  trivial  character.  As  illustrations  of  equal  amounts 
of  fluctuation  from  totally  dissimilar  causes,  take  the  deaths  in  the 
"West  District  of  London  in  seven  years,  (fluctuation  13*66)  and 
offences  against  the  person  (fluctuation  13 '61),  or  deaths  from 
apoplexy  (fluctuation  5*54),  and  offences  against  property  without 
violence  (fluctuation  5*48),  or  students  registered  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons  (fluctuation  1*85),  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  manu- 
factured tobacco  taken  for  home  consumption  (fluctuation  1*89),  or 
out-door  paupers  (fluctuation  3*45),  and  tonnage  oi  British  vessels 
entered  in  ballast  (fluctuation  3*43) :  and  as  illustrations  of  nearly 
equal  numerical  results  brought  about  by  moral  forces  of  some 
intensity,  and  of  physical  forces  of  the  most  trivial  order,  take  the 
experiments  detailed  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institute  of  Actuaries, 
^d  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  their  transactions,  p.  315.  As 
this  paper  may  not  have  fSarllen  under  the  notice  of  the  Members  of 
this  Society,  I  may  briefly  state  that  the  experiments  consisted  in 
substituting  for  men  and  women,  or  for  consumptive  and  non- 
consumptive  patients,  presenting  themselves  in  the  out-patient 
department  of  King's  College  Hospital,  in  groups  of  25  and  50,  an 
equal  aggregate,  in  the  ascertained  proportions  of  men  to  women,  and 
of  the  one  class  of  patients  to  the  other,  of  black  and  white  peas 
drawn  out  of  a  bag  in  numbers  equal  to  the  groups  in  question. 
Between  the  attendances  determined,  as  they  must  have  been,  by  a 
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great  variety  of  motives,  and  the  drawings  effected  by  variable  com- 
binations of  very  trivial  forces,  there  were  several  remarkable  coinci- 
dences. The  figures  were  nearly  the  same,  but  the  forces  wholly 
different  in  degree  and  in  kind.  If  these  concurrent  forces,  so  con- 
trasted in  character  and  so  different  in  intensity,  may  find  their  ulti- 
mate expression  in  precisely  the  same  figures,  what  ground  can  there 
be  for  inferring  from  equality  of  numbers  identity  of  character?  And 
yet  such  an  inference  as  this  must  have  lain  at  the  root  of  Quetelet's 
misgivings.  Had  he  entered  deeper  into  the  subject,  and  accumulated 
a  greater  number  and  greater  variety  of  instances,  he  must  have  been 
completely  re-assured,  and  he  would  either  not  have  given  expression 
to  his  mistrust,  or  he  would  have  shown  his  readers  how  he  had 
contrived  to  divest  himself  of  that  painful  feeling  in  his  own  case. 

The  fact  is,  that  all  analogy  sets  itself  against  the  attempt  to  infer 
the  nature  of  a  cause  from  the  figures  which  measure  its  intensity. 
We  continue  to  be  as  ignorant  of  the  essential  nature  of  gravity,  as 
we  were  before  Newton  clothed  its  phenomena  in  a  garb  of  figures ; 
we  remain  without  any  real  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  light,  though 
we  know  to  a  mile  the  rate  at  which  it  travels  ;  and  we  are  as  far  off 
from  grasping  the  nature  of  the  electric  fluid  as  we  were  before 
Wheatstone  so  ingeniously  contrived  to  measure  its  velocity.  And 
if  the  real  nature  and  essence  of  these  powers  of  nature  are  not  to 
be  learnt  from  any  numerical  expression  of  their  phenomena,  however 
exact,  what  hope  is  there  that  we  shall  be  more  successful  in  inferring 
the  real  nature  of  the  human  will  from  the  figures  that  express  the 
aggregate  results  of  its  operation ;  and  what  fear  lest  the  foundations 
of  morals  and  religion  should  be  shaken  by  numerical  coincidences 
between  these  results  and  others,  in  the  bringing  about  of  which 
human  volition  has  had  no  share. 

These  observations  will  not  be  deemed  unnecessary,  or  out  of 
place,  by  those  who  are  aware  of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  miscon- 
ceptions as  to  the  tendency  of  statistical  enquiries.  It  must  be  the 
anxious  wish  of  every  Member  of  this  Society  to  represent  its  objects 
in  their  true  light ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  misconstrue  them 
when  I  say  that,  in  aiming  at  the  discovery  of  truths  of  the  highest 
order,  and  of  facts  admitting  of  the  most  beneficent  applications,  we 
are  not  conscious  of  the  presumption  of  expecting,  or  of  the  perverse 
folly  of  desiring,  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  the  human  will,  or  to  draw 
aside  one  comer  of  the  thick  veil  which  hides  from  mortal  eyes  the 
intimate  nature  and  essence  of  the  forces,  physical  and  moral,  which, 
in  obedience  to  a  higher  power,  maintain  order  in  the  universe, 
support  the  life  of  man,  prolong  the  existence  of  society,  and  increase 
the  wealth,  extend  the  empire,  and  uphold  the  power,  of  favoured 
nations. 
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As  the  foregoing  Paper  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  embraces  a 
varieiy  of  subjects,  I  have  deemed  it  desirable  to  present  a  brirf 
summary  of  -the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  it  under  the 
distinct  heads  of  A. — General  Principles  relating  to  Annual  Fluctua- 
tions in  Events  brought  about  by  the  comb^ed  operation  of  a  great 
number  of  Causes.  B. — ^The  rate  of  Fluctuation  in  Disease,  C. — The 
rate  of  Fluctuation  in  Crime.  D. — The  rate  of  Fluctuation  in  Mis- 
cellaneous Events.  E. — The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  fore- 
going inquiries  respecting  the  Causes  of  the  Events  whicK  exhibit 
these  Annual  Fluctuations. 

A. — General  Principle*, 

1.  That  the  fluctuations  which  occur  from  year  to  year  in  events 
brought  about  by  the  combined  action  of  a  variety  of  causes,  are  not 
fortuitous. 

2.  That  the  amount  of  fluctuation  from  year  to  year,  in  a  given 
series  of  numerical  returns,  decreases  as  the  number  of  facts  consti- 
tuting the  series  increases. 

8.  That  the  fluctuations  in  the  class  of  events  brought  about  by 
the  human  will  may  be  less  considerable  than  in  those  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  causes  over  which  the  will  has  no  control. 

4.  That  some  of  the  higher  rates  of  fluctuation  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  small  number  of  facts ;  others  by  changes  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  facts  themselves ;  and  others,  again,  by  the  figures 
relating  to  events  in  course  of  rapid  development,  (e.y.,  steam-vessels, 
when  their  value  was  fully  established ;  machinery,  when  export  of 
same  was  permitted ;  letters  sent  by  post,  after  the  introduction  of 
the  new  system). 

B.— JBa^«  qf  Fluctuation  in  IHsease, 

1.  That  the  highest  rate  of  fluctuation  belongs  to  diseases  of  the 
Zymotic  class;  an  intermediate  rate  to  diseases  of  the  Organs  of 
Bespiration;  and  the  lowest  rate  to  other  local  diseases,  including 
those  which  consist  of  structural  degeneracy  of  the  textures  of  the 
body ;  and  a  low  jate  of  fluctuation  to  that  class  of  deaths  in  which 
human  volition  plays  a  principal  part. 

2.  That  the  rate  of  fluctuation  in  the  class  of  Zymotic  diseases 
not  only  exceeds  the  rate  of  fluctuation  in  all  other  classes  of  disease, 
but  also  that  which  prevails  in  any  other  order  of  facts  whatever. 

C. — Bate  of  Fluctuation  in  Crime, 
1.    That  the  rate  of  fluctuation  in  crime  is,  on  the  whole,  less 
considerable  than  the  rate  of  fluctuation  in  disease ;  and  that  it .  is 
much  less  considerable  than  that  which  prevails  in  the  case  of 
Zymotic  maladies. 
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2.  That  the  moderate  rateof  flactntatibn  in  crime  finds  a  parallel 
in  the  moderate  rate  which  prevails  in  the  case  of  a  great  yariety  of 
nnmerical  returns. 

D. — Bate  of  Fluctuation  in  Miseellaneotis  Uvente* 
1.  That  the  rate  of  fluctuation  in  events  other  than  disease  and 
crime  is  subject  to  great  variety;  the  higher  rates  of  fluctuation 
belonging,  for  the  most  part,  to  events  in  course  of  rapid  develop- 
ment. 

E. — General  Inference. 
That  the  rate  of  fluctuation  prevailing  in  any  particular  event, 
or  class  of  events,  throws  no  light  whatever  on  the  nature  of 
the  causes  which  may  have  brought  about  the  event,  or  class  of 
events,  in  question;  and  that,  consequently,  no  inference  can  be 
fairly  drawn  from  the  comparative  steadiness  in  the  figures  repre- 
senting the  numbers  of  crimes  as  to  the  nature  of  the  human  will,  or 
as  to  the  other  causes  which  have  contributed  to  occasion  them. 


APPENDIX. 


The  question  raised  in  the  text, — whether  the  rate  of  floctuatioa 
in  the  same  order  of  facts  diminishes  as  the  facts  increase  ? — ^was  put 
to  the  test  by  means  of  a  very  simple  order  of  facts,  namely,  the 
attendances  of  physicians'  patients  in  the  out-patient  department  of 
King's  College  Hospital.  The  number  of  men  attending  in  10 
distinct  groups  of  100, 200,  Ac,  up  to  1,000,  was  carefully  abstracted, 
the  average  number  reduced  to  the  scale  of  1,000,  and  the  mean 
fluctuLation  calculated  fi)r  each  series,  with  the  following  results : — 


Men  in 

NnmberofMenper 

Bate  of 

Attendance. 

1,000  AUendances. 

fluctuation. 

100 

412 

12*50 

200 

409 

8-69 

300 

410 

9-35 

400 

405 

10*40 

500 

403 

7-55 

600 

406 

7-44 

700 

405 

3-73 

800 

406 

5-82 

r 

900 

397 

7-78 

1,000 

398 

503 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  fluctuation  has  a  tendency  to 
diminish  as  the  &cts  increase,  but  that  the  decrease  is  itself  subject 
to  fluctuation, 
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O^  the  Age9  of  the  PopulmHon  in  Lwerppol  and  Ma/nckeHer. 
Bj  J.  T.  Savbok^  Esq.,  Barriiter-at-Law. 

[Read  before  Section  F,  (Eoonomic  Science  and  Statistics,)  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  AdTancement  of  Science,  at  Dnblih,  Thnrsda^Tf  27th  Angnst,  1897.] 

Wb  ai^  seomrtotHed  to  allot  the  periods  of  human  life  proper  to 
growth,  ntiaturitjy  and  decay,  by  reference  to  Age.  The  test  is  Tagae 
ai&d  uncertain  for  individuaLei,  but  sufficient  for  large  numbers. 

with  an  account  before  us  of  the  ages  of  a  million  of  persons  we 
can,  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty,  divide  them  into  Two  Groups,  the 
first  of  which  shall  indicate  the  number  fitted  to  take  part  in  ruling, 
protecting  and  providing  for  the  rest  *„  and  the  second,  the  number  of 
those  dependent  on  them  for  these  services.  Intelligence,  activity, 
and  discretion  are  often  found  combined  in  men  under  25  years  of 
age;  and  often,  too,  these  qualities  remain  unimpaired  in  men  over  55 
years  of  age.  But  many,  also,  are  found  deficient  in  these  qualities 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  55.  And  if  we  select  from  any  large 
number  of  persons  all  the  Males  over  25  and  under  55  years  of  age, 
it  is  certain  that  we  shall  thus  obtain  a  numerical  expression  of  its 
power,  iot  all  the  more  important  purposes  for  whieh  society  ezistSy 
at  once  simple  in  form  and  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  worthy  of 
attentive  consideration. 

But  before  doing  this  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  say  a  few  ^ords  on  the  relative  ntimbers  of  the  sexes. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1851  consisted  of — 
males,  8,781,225 ;  females,  9,146,384 ;  showing  an  excess  of  about 
360,000  females. 

The  ages  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  were  then  obtained  and  pub- 
lished for  every  period  of  five  years,  from  birth  to  100  years  and 
upwards.  In  the  first  three  quinquennial  periods,  or  up  to  15  years 
of  age,  the  males  are  in  excess.  After  15  years  of  age  the  scale  is 
tamed ;  and  in  every  subsequent  quinquennial  period,  down  to  the 
dose,  the  females  are  in  excess. 

Descending  to  the  North- Western  Division  of  the  kingdom  (com- 
posed of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire)  we  find  the  females  in  excess, 
though  slightly,  up  to  5  years  of  age.  Then  the  males  are  very 
slightly  in  excess  up  to  15 ;  and  afterwards  the  excess  is  uniformly 
on  the  female  side,  to  the  end  of  life. 

In  Manchester  (and  under  this  term  I  include  the  oiiy  of  Man- 
chester and  the  borough  of  Salford)-'in  Manchester,  there  was  a 
Tery  slight  excess  of  males  between  5  and  10  yeeors  of  age.  Tn  every 
other  quinquennial  period  there  was  an  exooss  of  females. 

In  Liverpool  (by  which  I  mean  the  borough  of  Liverpool,  ai^ 
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defined  for  municipal  purposes)  the  distribution  was  nearly  the  same 
as  for  England  and  Wales  at  large,  with  one  exception.  The  males 
were  found  to  be  in  excess  up  to  15  years  of  age.  Then  the  females 
were  in  excess  in  every  quinquennial  period,  with  one  exception: 
that  from  40  to  45  years  of  age.  At  this  period  there  was  a 
material,  but  not  large,  excess  of  males. 

The  precise  figures  on  which  these  statements  are  based,  will  be 
found  in  the  tables  appended  to  this  paper';  and  they  lead  to  one 
general  conclusion:  that  the  excess  of  females,  common  to  the 
whole  population,  is  somewhat  more  equally  distributed  ihrough  the 
difibrent  ages,  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  than  in  the  rest  of  England 
and  Wales. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Total  Population  of  England  and  Wales, 
in  1851,  was  17,927,609;  of  which  were— 

Females  of  all  ageis 9,146,384 

Males  under  25   4,859,667 

„    over  55 858,447 

14,864,498 
Males,  25  to  55  3,063,111 

So  that  there  were,  on  an  average,  throughout  the  kingdom,  to 
every  hundred  Males,  of  what,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  will  term 
the  productive  age^ 

Females    298 

Males,  immature 158 

„     aged 28 

Total 484 

For  the  North- Western  Division  of  the  Kingdom,  the  like  propor- 
tions were — ^to  every  hundred  Males  of  the  productive  age 

Females    289 

Males,  immature 155 

fi      «g«d 20 

Total 464 

For  Manchester — 

Females    285 

Males,  immature 145 

„     aged 15 

445 

For  Liverpool — 

Females    263 

Males,  immature 133 

„      aged 13 

409 
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The  figures  in  detail  will  be  found  in  the  appended  tables. 

Here  we  find  a  rapidly  descending  ratio  of  the  (so-called)  non- 
productive part  of  the  population ;  and  that  in  each  of  the  three 
groups  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  average  of  the  North-Western 
Division  is  less  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom-^that  of  Manchester 
still  less — and  that  of  Liverpool  least  of  all. 

And  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  probable  that,  could  we 
ascertain  the  number  of  English  persons  abroad  at  the  date  of  the 
census  of  1851,  we  should  find  the  proportion  of  males,  from  25  to 
55  amongst  them,  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  ratio  prevalent  at 
home ;  and  should  also,  on  further  inquiry,  find  that  the  population 
of  the  North- Western  District,  and  that  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
in  particular,  contained  more  than  an  average  proportion  of  the 
women,  children,  and  young  and  aged  men,  properly  dependent  upon 
this  excess  of  the  productive  English  males  abroad. 

Whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  excess  of  Males  at  the 
productive  age  made  apparent  in  these  figures,  as  existing  in  the 
particular  localities  referred  to,  is  rather  a  defective  than  an  excessive 
expression  of  the  fact. 

But  the  division  of  age  and  sex  here  suggested,  is  too  broad  and 
simple  to  escape  objection,  if  relied  upon  as  indicating  the  due 
proportion  of  the  productive  to  the  non-productive  sections  of  the 
population. 

Let  us,  then,  take  the  number  of  Children,  or  young  persons,  of 
both  sexes,  under  15  years  of  age.  These  will  be  found  to  have 
borne,  in  1851,  to  every  hundred  Males  between  25  and  55,  the 
following  proportions : — 

In  England  and  Wales 207  children. 

„  the  North- Western  Division 201       „ 

„  Manchester 183       „ 

„  Liverpool 171       „ 

Again,  take  the  proportionate  number  of  Females  at  the  age  at 
which  the  difference  of  sex  exercises  the  most  powerful  influence, 
and  when  women  may  be  most  justly  assumed  to  be  productive.  The 
Women  from  16  to  ^  years  of  age,  to  every  hundred  males  from  26 
to  55,  were 

In  England  and  Wales 122*1  women. 

„  the  North-western  Division  ....  126*4       ,> 

„  Manchester  132*1       „ 

„  Liverpool 123*5       „ 

Here  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  factory  labour  for  Women, 
acting  on  the  tendency  to  migrate  in  search  of  employment,  raised 
the  proportion  for  the  North- Western  Division,  and  notably  for  Man- 
chester ;  leaving  Liverpool  with  an  average  but  little  removed  from 
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that  of  the  entire  kingdom.  And  this  inference  is  in  some  degree 
confirmed  bj  dividing  this  female  group,  15  to  40)  into  two  sections 
15  to  25  and  25  to  40. 

In  the  younger  of  these  two  groups,  the  demand  may  be  supposed 
to  have  reference  ratber  to  factory-  employment,  and  in  the  tflder  to 
considerations  more  purely  sexual. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  number  of  females  fi*om  15  to  2^  years  of 
age,  to  every  hundred  Males  from  25  to  55,  was 

In  England  and  Wales   57'3  females. 

„  the  North-Westem  Division 59*9       „ 

„  Manchester 61*5      ,, 

„  Liverpool    55*4      „ 

Here  Liverpool  shows  a  smaller  ratio  than  that  of  the  enture 
Elingdom. 

The  c(»responding  numbers  of  females  from  25  to  40  years  of 
age,  were 

In  England  and  Wales   64*8  females* 

„  the.North. Western  Division 66*5      ^ 

„  Mandiester »..^ .^..w  70*6      »« 

„  Liverpool   ........^ 68*        „ 

Here  LiTcrpool  is  in  excess  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  of  the 
North-Western  Division,  in  the  proportion  of  such  females  allotted 
to  males,  of  what  I  have  termed  the  productive  age. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  males  under  25  years  of  age,  and 
thence  classed  as  "  immature,"  are  deficient  in  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester. Dividing  the  group  into  sections,  we  have  the  following 
result:-^ 


Males. 

Eadandand 
Walci. 

Worth-Westeni 
DiviBion. 

Manchester. 

UfupttdL 

0-15  ... 
15—25  .... 

104*1 
54*4 

100*5 
54-9 

91*3 
53*5 

S6* 
47*6 

There  is  a  somewhat  similar  deficiency  iti  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester of  the  gi^up  of  males  over  55,  and  thence  marked  "aged." 
If  we  add  to  the  justice  of  the  term,  by  confining  it  to  males  over  65 
yearn  of  ag^,  we  Add  the  prOportioBft  td  bd  as  uitdiMr  :— 
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imliiMrfodaiulMJmeiMHii^. 


■ffl 


' 

Tq  ivwr  HsBdred  HtlM.  as-6fi. 

Vialmm 

EnkUftdand 

North-WMtem 
Siftakm. 

H«icb«iter. 

UftrttoL 

Over  €5  ymn\ 
<rf«g« i 

13*2 

8-2 

5-3 

4*4 

That  the  productive  and  defituive  power  of  a  giTen  populaticKi 
18  dependent,  in  a  great  measure^  upon  the  ages  of  the  indiyiduala 
composing  it,  will  probably  not  be  disputed,  and  is  now  tolerably 
well  understood.  But  this  admitted,  we  can  hardlj  refuse  to  admit 
something  move.  The  eharaeter  and  conduct  of  the  population,  and 
that  not  onlj  individuaDj  but  coHectiYely,  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  be  similarly  affected. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  sanitary  improvements,  by  length- 
ening the  duration  of  life,  tend  directly  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
mature  and  aged  persons  to  the  whole  of  the  population  on  which 
they  take  effect.  This  must  needs  prolong  the  effects  of  experience 
upon  such  a  population ;  and  when  taken  together  with  the  prestige 
commonly  conferred'  upon  opinions  by  the  ages  of  those  who  utter 
them,  may  be  expected  to  give  a  corresponding  influence  to  reason, 
as  opposed  to  passion,  in  the  affairs  of  a  population  so  placed. 

The  high  and  increasing  value  of  life  in  England,  indicates  a  large 
and  increasing  proportion  of  matured  minds ;  and  undoubtedly  has 
a  eorrefi^onding  influence  on  the  exercise  of  the  national  will,  as  well 
at  home  as  abroad — an  influence  already  traceable  in  our  political 
history. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  munidpel  action  should  not  be 
influenced  by  the  same  causes ;  and  hence  it  is  that  I  have  deemed 
the  figmres,  touching  the  ages  of  the  population  of  Liverpool  and 
Kancheeter,  here  laid  before  the  section,  worthy  of  the  labour 
necessaiy  to  place  them  there. 


JEldon  Ohambcrs,  LUferpooly 
22rd  Auffwt,  1857. 
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Tablv  T. 
Ages  in  the  Larger  Areas, 


England  and  Wales. 

North-WesternDtviaion. 

To  10,000  Males  aged  26-66. 

1851. 

England  and 
Wales. 

North-Wcstcm 
Divisbn. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total   ) 
Popnltn. 

8,781,225 

9,146,384 

1,215,832 

1,274.995 

28,668 

29,860 

27.629 

28,973 

0—25... 

4,859,667 

4,917,952 

684,452 

705,784 

15,865 

16,055 

15,554 

16,033 

25—55... 

3,063,111 

3,248,458 

440,058 

464,953 

10,000 

10,605 

10,000 

10,566 

55  and 
upwards , 

858,447 

979,974 

91,322 

104,258 

2,803 

3.199 

2,075 

2,.369 

0—    5 

1,176,753 

1,171,354 

165,671 

165,827 

3,842 

3,824 

3,765 

3,768 

5—  10 

1,050,228 

1,042,131 

142,747 

142,655 

3,429 

3,402 

3,244 

3,242 

10-15 

963,995 

949,362 

134,111 

133,628 

3,147 

3,099 

3,048 

3,037 

15—  20 

873,236 

883,953 

124,128 

130,230 

2,851 

2,886 

2,821 

2,959 

20-25 

795,455 

871,152 

117,795 

133,444 

2,597 

2,844 

2,677 

3,032 

25—  30 

699,345 

771,130 

105,244 

116,350 

2,283 

2,517 

2,392 

2,644 

30—  35 

617,889 

658,237 

91,082 

97,547 

2,017 

2,149 

2,070 

2,217 

35—  40 

532,680 

555,879 

76,227 

78.909 

1,739 

1,815 

1,732 

1,793 

40—  45 

474,211 

494,408 

68,653 

71,023 

1,548 

1,614 

1,560 

1,614 

45—  50 

392,882 

406,107 

53,709 

55,135 

1,283 

1,326 

1,220 

1,253 

50-55 

346,104 

362,697 

45,143 

45,989 

1,130 

1,184 

1,026 

1,045 

55—  60 

254,892 

271,395 

29,482 

31,807 

832 

886 

670 

723 

60-65 

227,240 

254,070 

25,406 

28,856 

742 

829 

577 

656 

65—  70 

151,640 

175,879 

15,903 

18,732 

495 

574 

361 

426 

70—  75 

114,730 

135,432 

11,362 

13,140 

375 

442 

258 

299 

75—  60 

65,016 

81,086 

5,741 

7,082 

212 

265 

130 

161 

80—  85 

31,690 

42,150 

2,461 

3,275 

103 

138 

56 

74 

85—  90 

t0,423 

14,982 

772 

1,031 

34 

49 

18 

23 

90—  95 

2,282 

3,969 

151 

268 

7 

13 

3 

6 

95—100 

456 

874 

37 

54 

1 

3 

1 

1 

100  and) 
upwards  J 

78 

137 

7 

13 

.... 

.... 
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in  Liverpool  ^  Manchester. 

Tablb  II. 
Affes  in  Manehetter  and  Liverpool 


Mancliester  City  and 

liTOpool  Bomngh. 

To  10.000  Males  aged  8S-IS. 

1851. 

Salford. 

lirerpooL 

Males. 

Itanalea. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

I^nalcs. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total     ) 
Popultn.  1 

191,457 

209,864 

182,058 

193,897 

26,054 

28,558 

24,707 

26,313 

0—25  ... 

106»516 

113,002 

98,559 

103,630 

14,495 

15,377 

13,375 

14,063 

25—55  ... 

73,488 

82,092 

73,688 

77,259 

10,000 

11,171 

10,000 

10,485 

55  and     1 
upwards  1 

11,451 

14,770 

9,811 

13,008 

1,558 

2,010 

1,331 

1,765 

0—    5 

25,705 

26,031 

23,976 

23,938 

3,498 

3,542 

3,254 

3,249 

5—  10 

21,478 

21,318 

20,498 

20,118 

2,923 

2,901 

2,782 

2,730 

10^15 

19,974 

20,449 

18,950 

18,701 

2,718 

2,783 

2,572 

2,538 

15—  20 

19,394 

21,245 

17,226 

18,781 

2,639 

2,891 

2,338 

2«549 

20-25 

19,967 

23,959 

17,909 

22,092 

2,717 

3,260 

2,430 

2,998 

25—  30 

17,952 

20,641 

17,137 

19,356 

2,443 

2,809 

2,326 

2,627 

30-  35 

15,269 

17,452 

16,373 

17,312 

2,078 

2,375 

2,222 

2,349 

35—  40 

12,573 

13,818 

13,024 

13,501 

1,711 

1,880 

1,767 

1,832 

40—  45 

11,755 

12,787 

12,105 

11,893 

1,600 

1,740 

1,643 

1,614 

45—  50 

8,692 

9,460 

8,118 

8,135 

1,183 

1,287 

1,102 

1,104 

50-55 

7,247 

7,934 

6,931 

7,062 

986 

1,080 

941 

958 

55—  60 

4,089 

4,727 

3,569 

4,019 

•  557 

'     643 

484 

545 

60—65 

3,403 

4,349 

3,012 

3,957 

463 

592 

409 

537 

65—  70 

1,822 

2,478 

1,509 

2,179 

248 

337 

205 

296 

70—  75 

1,239 

1,801 

1,021 

1,544 

169 

245 

139 

210 

75—  80 

560 

862 

455 

775 

76 

117 

62 

105 

80—  85 

236 

403 

164 

380 

32 

55 

22 

52 

85—  90 

79 

113 

64 

100 

U 

15 

9 

14 

90—  95 

15 

23 

12 

38 

2 

.      3 

2 

5 

95—100 

5 

12 

4 

10 

1 

2 

1 

1 

100  and: 
upwards 

3 

2 

1 

6 

.... 

1 
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The  Appreniieeslip  System^  in  reference  to  ike  H'eedom  qf  Labour. 
By  James  Bobxbt  Na^isb. 

[Read  before  Section  F,  Economic  Science  and  Statistlce^  of  the  British  AssociatioB 
for  the  AdTanoement  of  Science,  at  Dublin,  on  Tuesday,  1st  September,  1858.] 

Is  many  public  works  it  is  the  eastom  before  young  men  can  be 
employed,  that  an  apprenticeship  must  be  serred;  in  others  an 
agreement  is  made  for  five  or  more  years  that  the  employed  shal] 
receive,  in  exchange  for  services  to  be  performed,  wages  at  the  rate 
of  so  much  per  week  for  the  first  year,  so  -much  per  week  for  the 
second  year,  so  much  for  the  third,  &C.,  to  the  end  of  the  agreem«it» 
the  amount  being  greater  each  year.  And  where  an  employer  has 
some  hundreds,  or  it  may  be  thousands  of  workers,  the  rate  each 
year  is  generally  the  same  for  all  who  have  oommenoed  at  the  same 
time.  The  object  which  I  believe  the  employer  of  the  present  day 
has  in  adopting  the  Apprenticeship  System,  or  the  system  of  long 
engagements,  at  low  rates  of  wages,  is,  that  he  may  legally  have  the 
power  of  preventing  those  who  have  been  a  year  or  two  at  the 
business  from  running  away  and  selling  their  services  at  a  higher 
rate  to  another  employer,  who  has  not  had  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  their  inexperienced  years;  and  secondly,  the  employer  expects  that 
by  this  means  he  gets  cheaper  labour,  and  the  public  expect  that 
they  get  better  work. 

It  is  my  object  now,  in  bringing  this  subject  before  you,  to  show, 
or  to  try  to  show — ^first,  that  this  Apprenticeship  System — this 
system  of  paying  all  alike  who  have  entered  at  the  same  time — ^is  in 
most  cases  unnecessary ;  second,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  second 
of  the  employer's  objects  for  adopting  it  be  fulfilled — ^viz.,  the  cheap* 
ness;  third,  that  it  is  bad  for  the  employed;  fourth,  hurtful  to 
society  at  large ;  and,  fifth,  that  the  objects  aimed  at  would  all  be 
obtained  by  a  system  the  very  reverse  of  apprenticeships  and  long 
mgagements,  viz.,  by  having  no  apprenticeships  and  no  engagements 
whatever,  the  employer  paying  his  workers  just  what  their  services 
are  worth  at  the  time. 

If  he  did  so,  he  (the  Employer)  could  never  lose  by  any  of  them 
leaving ;  but  the  person  who  employed  this  runaway  worker  would 
be  the  loser  if  he  gave  more  wages  for  the  same  quantity  and  quality 
of  work.  If  the  apprentice  or  engaged  hand  were  receiving  the  full 
value  of  his  services,  the  chances  are  he  would  not  receive  more  than 
that  from  any  one  else,  therefore  he  would  have  no  inducement  to 
run  away ;  therefore,  on  that  account,  the  Apprenticeship  System  is 
unnecessary.  If  the  employed  spoiled  his  work  he  must,  accordiog 
to  this  system,  pay  the  employer.  If  he  or  his  parents  are  unable 
to  pay  few  the  spoiled  work,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  must  besidea 
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We  mone^  to  supply  his  daily  wants,  then  the  Apprentioeahip 
System  is  brought  intp  action.  He  makes  an  agreement  with  his 
employer  to  be  paid  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages  for  a  number  of  years^ 
in  order  to  repay  his  employer  for  those  first  years,  when  he  both 
spoiled  work  and  receiTed  money.  This  period,  however,  is  prolonged 
by  the  employer  beyond  all  reason  to  five,  and  in  some  cases  to  seyen 
years.  The  agreement,  if  any,  ought  to  be  in  force  no  longer  than 
the  period  when  the  increased  yalue  of  the  services  of  the  employed 
have  repaid  the  employer  fpr  the  work  spoiled,  for  the  extra  wages 
received  at  its  commencement,  and  it  may  be  for  his  share  of  the 
wages  of  a  foreman,  whose  sole  duty  it  may  be  to  superintend  and 
direct  a  number  of  workers. 

I  believe,  however,  that  no  engagement  whatever  is  necessary.  A 
worker  who  has  to  pay  once  for  what  he  spoils  will  never  spoil  a 
second  piece  of  work ;  he  will  either  leave  a  business  that  he  finds  he 
is  not  fitted  for,  and  that  he  has  to  pay  so  dearly  for  learning,  or  he 
will  take  care  and  think  of  what  he  is  about,  and  thereby  become  a 
first-rate  worker.  The  effect  upon  the  worker  of  long  engagements 
at  constant  annual  wages,  the  same  for  all  of  the  same  year,  without 
regard  to  their  individual  ability,  is,  that  in  general  those  who  have 
the  ability,  do  not  perform  more  work  than  their  neighbours  who  have 
not  the  ability.  They  could  do  more  work — they  could  be  more  pro- 
fiitable  to  their  employer,  but  they  won't — they  derive  no  immediate 
benefit  from  working  harder,  therefore  they  don't.  They  become  lazy, 
indifferent,  and,  no  doubt,  oflen  acquire  injurious  habits  at  this  period 
of  their  lives,  which  may  become  permanent,  and  which  are  always 
cLiffieult  to  reform.    The  system  is,  therefore,  bad  for  the  Employed. 

The  effect  of  the  system  upon  the  Employer  is,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  worker  not  doing  so  much  as  he  might,  could,  and 
would  do,  were  he  paid  according  to  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the 
work  executed,  more  hands  must  be  employed,  and  more  money 
expended  in  providing  them  with  tools  and  accommodation;  and, 
therefore,  I  think  it  very  improbable  that  work  exec^uted  by  appreoF 
tices,  or  by  those  under  long  engagements,  at  low  wages,  is  cheaper 
than  that  performed  by  fewer  willing  hands,  who  are  always  receiving 
wages  in  proportion  to  their  work. 

An  opinion  prevails,  or  did  prevail,  that  work  executed  by  those 
not  regularly  trained  to  a  business  could  not  be  so  well  done  as  when 
performed  by  the  journeyman  who  has  served  his  time — a  legal  hand, 
as  they  call  themselves ;  but,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  this  idea 
is  totally  fallacious,  and  the  experience  of  many  of  the  hu^  em- 
ployers of  labour  leads  to  the  same  result.  Mr.  Whitworth,  of 
Manchester,  whose  beautifully-finished  tools  are  to  be  seen  in  all  th,e 
principal  engineering  establishments  of  the  kingdom,  informed  me 
that  that  work  was  performed  by  men  who  at  one  time  were  common 
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labourers,  and  whose  intelligence  recommended  them  to  his  notice. 
There  are  many  of  the  members  of  the  Mechanical  Section  who 
could,  if  they  liked,  tell  you  the  quality  of  the  labour  they  employ  ; 
but  what  I  know  most  about  is,  that  the  engines  on  board  of  all  the 
vessels  built  by  my  fether  since  the  year  1852,  a  year  memorable  for 
a  strike  of  the  legal  hands  then  employed  in  the  engineering  estab- 
lishments of  Glasgow,  have  been  made  by  men  who  were  originally 
house-carpenters  or  joiners — ^that  many  of  the  best  workers  in  his 
ship-yard  were  hand-loom  weavers,  and  that  half-starved  nailmakera 
from  St.  Ninian'&,  near  Stirling,  made  passable  rivetters  in  about  a 
month. 

In  fact,  it  is  evident  that  Apprenticeships  or  long  engagements^ 
are  quite  unnecessary  ;  that  a  business  is  learned  much  more  quickly 
without  such ;  that  it  was  never  intended  that  there  should  be  castes 
in  the  business  of  England  as  in  the  trades  of  India. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  now  that  the  system  of  Apprentice- 
ships, of  long  engagements,  is  hurtful  to  society  at  large — ^that  it  ia  a 
system  of  protection,  which,  with  the  enlightened  views  of  this  age  of 
-freedom,  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  \  that  its  end  is  a  tyranny  and 
despotism  of  the  idle  and  indolent  over  the  industrious,  which  at 
this  moment  is  growing  into  one  British  Trades'  Union.  I  have 
already  proved,  to  my  own  satisfaction  at  least,  and  I  hope  to  yours 
also,  that  A.pprenticeships  or  long  engagements  are  an  unnecessary 
precaution — ^unnecessary  forethought  for  the  employer;  that  in  all 
cases,  he  gets  work  at  least  as  well,  and  as  quickly  done,  without  the 
system  as  with  it ;  he  may  therefore  give  up  the  system. 

Many  have  given  it  up  ;  I  have  lately  done  so,  and  the  Americans 
-seem  to  have  entirely  repudiated  it.  That  the  apprentice  himself  is 
not  benefited  by  the  system  has  been,  I  think,  equally  proved.  He 
learns  his  business  much  quicker  without  serving  an  apprenticeship. 
He  does  his  work  at  least  as  well  as  an  apprentice — I  say  he 
generally  does  it  better,  and  many  others  say  the  same.  He  becomes 
a  man  sooner.  He  feels  at  a  time  of  life  when  it  is  most  important 
that  he  should  feel,  that  it  is  his  own  industry  alone  which  advances 
him ;  he  is  not  kept  from  working  with  all  his  heart,  from  working 
vigorously,  by  the  feeling  that  he  is  not  getting  value  for  his  services. 

Now,  as  neither  the  Employer,  nor  the  Apprentiee,  nor  the  Public 
are  benefited  by  the  system,  why  is  the  system  continued  ?  First,  I 
believe  Employers  generally  have  not  thought  much  about  it — it  is  a 
custom  which  their  fathers  left  them — a  remnant  of  feudalism^ 
Secondly,  the  Public  are  indifferent,  and  have  not  yet  seen  their 
interest  in  the  matter.  Thirdly,  Young  Hands  find  that  they  cannot 
get  employed  unless  they  engage  to  sen'e  a  regular  time  at  a  business. 
It  is  not  the  Employer,  however,  who  prevents  them  from  working, 
but  the  employer's  Workmen — ^those  who  have  served  their  time  at 
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the  business.  These  found  no  doubt,  after  their  time  was  served, 
that  they  had  bought  their  business ;  that  they  had  bought,  and  very 
dearly  too,  that  which  did  not  require  to  be  bought  at  all.  They  had 
paid  by  their  apprenticeship,  or  long  engagement  at  lower  wages 
than  their  services  were  worth,  for  a  monopoly  of  the  business.  They 
therefore  try,  and  naturally  so,  to  keep  that  monopoly ;  and  in  many 
establishments  they  do  keep  it ;  and  prevent  the  public  from  getting 
its  work  done  by  any  who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  it.  The  public 
interest  in  the  matter  is  therefore  clear.  They  have  paid  for  the 
idleness  of  the  apprentice  to  begin  with,  and  they  are  now  paying  for 
a  monopoly  of  labour,  by  the  so-called  legal  hand,  much  higher  than 
its  natural  value ;  for  the  legal  hand  takes  care  to  get  the  number  of 
the  apprentices  employed  limited  to  a  certain  fraction  of  the  legal 
hands.  If  the  employer  should  take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  few 
more  apprentices,  there  is  a  consultation,  frequently  ending  in  a 
strike.  The  legal  workmen  want  what  the  employer  does  not  wish 
to  give ;  they  refuse  to  work,  there  is  again  a  strike ;  a  regular  union 
.of  workmen  is  formed  who  will  not  work  themselves,  nor  suffer 
others,  who  are  both  able  and  anxious  to  work.  I  need  not  describe 
strikes  further;  they  are  admitted  to  be  hurtful  to  society,  and 
tyrannical  and  despotic  towards  their  fellow-workmen.  His  Grace 
Archbishop  Whately,  the  President  of  this  Section,  has  put  into  my 
hands  a  little  work  of  his  entitled  "  Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters," 
which  sets  forth,  in  a  simple  and  lucid  manner,  the  cause  and  conse- 
quence of  strikes. 

Now  I  think  I  have  proved  what  I  intended  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  I  have  shown  also  that  the  system  of  apprenticeships 
leads  in  the  end  to  strikes,  trades*  unions,  disorder,  separation  of  the 
master  from  the  workmen,  and  to  a  state  of  things  the  very  reverse 
of  what  the  Bible  teaches  ought  to  exist  between  the  parties.  If  it 
does  aU  this,  then  surely  the  simplest  of  all  remedies  is  to  give  it  up. 
Let  the  Natural  Laws  have  their  course,  and  let  Labour  be  fbee. 
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THE  MAR&IAGES,  BIRTHS,  AND  DBATHS* 
REGISTEEED  IN  THE  DIVISIONS,  COUNTIES,  and  DISTRICTS  o»  ENGLAND. 

The  Marriages /or  the  Quarter  ended  September*  1857,  and  the  Births 
•  and  DEATfiS/or  the  Quarter  ended  December,  1857. 

A8   PUBtlSBED   BY  AUTHORITY  OV  THE   RSGISTRAR-dENJBRAL« 

This  Return  comprises  the  Births  and  Deaths  registered  by  2,196  registrars  in 
all  the  districts  of  England  during  the  Summer  Quarter  that  ended  on  December  30th, 
1857 ;  and  the  Marriages  in  12,259  churches  or  chapels,  about  3,913  registered 
places  of  worship  unconnected  with  the  Established  Churchy  and  628  Superintendent 
Registrars'  offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  September  30tb>  1857. 

The  returns  for  the  quarter  are,  in  some  respects,  unfayouf'able,  for  the  mortality 
is  higher  than  the  average  mortality  of  the  season.  The  Asiatic  cholera,  however, 
which  was  threatening  in  October,  was  arrested  in  its  course;  and  the  excess  of 
deaths  is  partly  referable  to  influenza,  scarl&tina,  fever,  small-pot,  and  diphtheria 
(throat  disease)*  The  number  of  Births  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  past  ye«V 
exceeds  the  average ;  but  the  Marriages  in  the  three  summer  months  weire  sightly 
below  the  average  number  for  the  quarter.  • 

The  state  of  the  births  and  of  the  deaths  on  the  aggregate  of  the  year  1857, 
exhibits  a  favourable  aspect,  for  while  the  births  exceeded,  the  deaths  were  below  the 
average. 

Marriaqvs. — 77,658  persons  were  married  in  the  three  months  of  July^ 
August,  and  September.  The  number  is  less  by  646  than  the  number  of  persons 
who  married  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1856.  The  annual  rate  of  marriage  in 
the  quarter  was  1  *594  persons  per  cent.,  the  average  being  I'QOS  per  cetit.  In  the 
spring  quarter  of  1857  the  marriage  rate  was  above  the  average.    The  maniages  fell 

England  :*-Mariiiagbs,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the  Years 
1851-67,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Yean, 


Calendar  Years,  1851-57:— iVt«w5«r». 

. 

*57. 

*56i 

'55. 

*54. 

'58.  1  *6a. 

'51.' 

^larriages  No. 

Births „ 

Deaths „ 

662.884 
420,019 

159,262 
657,704 
391,369 

152,113 
635,043 
425,703 

169,727 
634,405 
437,905 

164,520 
612,391 
421,097 

158,782 
624,012 
407,135 

154,2^6 
615,865 
395,396 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year  1851-57. 
(I.)  Marriages  : — Numbers. 


Quarters 
endedlastdayof 
March    .... 

June  

Septmbr.... 
Decmbr..... 


'57. 

»56. 

'55. 

'54.  . 

'53. 

'52. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

•  No. 

No. 

33,381 

33,388 

29,186 

33,234 

35,149 

32,977 

41,296 

38,796 

38,549 

40,518 

40,446 

40,092 

38,829 

39,152 

37,308 

38,182 

39,899 

38,400 

47,926 

47,070 

47,793 

49,026 

47,313 

'51. 


No. 
32,724 
38,635 
37,316 
45,531 
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'57. 

*56. 

*55. 

'54. 

*58. 

•52. 

•51. 

.    Qmartere 
ended  lagtday  of 
March    

No. 
170,381 
170,313 
161.215 
160,975 

No. 
169,252 
173,204 
157,633 
157,615 

No. 
166,225 
165,277 
154,700 
148,841 

No. 
160,785 
172,457 
164,724 
146,439 

No. 
161,729 
158,697 
147,602 
144,363 

No. 
161,803 
159,031 
151,822 
151,956 

No. 
157,286 
159,073 
150,694 
148.912 

Jane       .. .  

Septmbr 

Decmbr. 

(III.)  Deaths  :- 

-Numbers 

•57. 

•66. 

•65. 

•64. 

•68. 

'52. 

'51. 

•     Quarters 
ended  last  day  qf 
March    

No. 
108,527 
100,205 
100,590 
110,697 

No. 

103,208 

100,310 

91,330 

96,521 

No. 

134.542 

106,493 

87,646 

97,022 

No. 
111,843 
102,586 
113,843 
109,633 

No. 

118,119 

107,647 

92,201 

103,130 

No. 

106,358 

100,625 

100,382 

99,770 

No. 

105,359 

99,458 

91,499 

99,080 

June  

Septmbr 

off  in  London,  in  the  Soath-Eaatern,  the  South* Weatern^  the  North-Weatem,  and 
the  York  Divisional  In  the  Sonth  Midland,  the  Eaatem,  the  Weat  Midland,  the 
North  Midland,  the  Northern,  and  the  Welah  Diviaions,  the  marriages,  as  compared 
with  those  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  preyions  year,  increased. 

BiRTBs. — ^The  births  of  160,975  children  bom  alive,  were  registered  in  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year  1857.  This  nnmber  exceeds  by  6,640  the  births  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1856.  The  births  were  at  the  rate  of  3*294  per  cent,  per 
aluinm ;  the  average  of  the  previous  quarters  being  3*146.  The  increase  of  births  is 
observable  in  London  and  in  every  other  division  except  the  Northern. 

The  births  during  the  year  1857  amounted  to  662,884 ;  or  to  about  8*434  per 
cent,  on  the  population. 

Ikcrsase  ot  Population. — Ai  the  Births  amounted  to  160,975,  and  the 
Detti^s  to  110,697»  the  natural  increase' of  population  was  50,278  in  92  days,  or  546 
daily  in  SogTand  and  Wales.  The  natural  increase  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
probabily  about  800  daily. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  therefore  the  natural  increase  of  the  popula- 
tioti  of  England  and  Waleii,  iTas  242,865  in  the  year  1857,  or  about  665  daily.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  the  natural  increase  probably  did  not  exceed  1 ,000  daily. 

28,673  Emigrants  sailed  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  which  there 
are  Government  emigration  officers;  namely,  27)790  from  four  English  ports,  879 
from  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  and  only  4  from  Iriah  porta.  The  origin  of  the  28,673 
emigrants  was  shown  in  25,281  instances;  and  after  distributing  those  not  distin- 
guifbed  proportionally^  it  appears  that  11,630  were  of  English  origin;  of  whom 
7,366  sailed  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  4,210  to  the  United  States  of  America,  20  to 
the  North  American  Colonies,  and  34  to  other  places.* 


*  From  a  Return  with  which  the  Registrar- General  has  been  favoured  by  the 
Emigration  Comptiissioners :  the  number  returned  as  of  English  origin  was  10,254, 
while  the  birthplace  of  3,392  Was  not  distinguished;  in  the  above  statement  a  pro- 
nortloBiUiiiuttberiiftibBM  lave  been  added  to  tho^e  returned  u  of  English  origin,  v 
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212,875  SmigruitB  sailed  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year 
1857»  and  of  that  number  78,560  were  declared  to  be  of  English  origin. 

The  number  of  English  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  died  abroad,  cannot  yet  be 
brought  into  the  account. 

England  i-^Annual  Rate  Per  Cent,  of  Mabriages^  Births,  and  Deaths, 
during  the  Years  1853-57,  and  Vie  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1853-57  i^Oeneral  Per  Centals  Results. 


Ykavs ,. 

'57. 

Mean 
*47-'56. 

*56. 

'55. 

'54. 

•53. 

Estimated  Population  ^ 
of  England  in  thou- 1 
sands  in  the  middle  | 
of  each  Year   ) 

19,304, 

.... 

I9»045» 

18,787, 

18,619, 

18,403, 

Marriages    Perct. 

Births , 

Deaths ,, 

3-434 
2176 

•839 
3-346 

•836 
3^454 
2055 

•810 
3-380 
2-266 

-858 
3-407 
2-352 

-894 
3-328 
2-288 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1853-57. 
(I.)  Marriages  : — Per  Centages, 


'57. 

Mean 
'47-*56. 

'66. 

'55. 

'54. 

'53. 

Quarters 
ended  the  last  day  of 

March Per  ct 

June..*. .......     ,, 

Perct. 
•705 
•860 
•797 

Perct. 

•700 
•849 
•804 
•997 

Perct. 
•707 
•819 
•814 
•993 

Perct. 
•633 
•824 
•787 
•989 

Perct. 
•728 
•875 
•813 

1-015 

Perct. 
•778 

•883 

Septmbr „ 

Decmbr  ....     „ 

-859 
1-053 

(IT.)  Births  :— P«-  Centages. 


*67. 

Mean 
'47-'66. 

'56. 

•66. 

•54. 

'58. 

Quarters 

ended  the  last  day  of 

Per  ct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Per.  ct. 

Perct. 

March Per  ct. 

3-599 

3*507 

3-585 

3-603 

3-520 

3-578 

June    „ 

3-546 

3 '5*3 

3-655 

3^534 

3-722 

3-464' 

Septmbr  ....     „ 

3-308 

3*11 

3-278 

3-261 

3-294 

3-177 

Decmbr  ....     „ 

3-294 

3-146 

8-267 

3-128 

3111 

3100 

(III.)  Deaths  : — Per  Centages. 


Quarters 
ended  the  last  day  of 

March Per  ct. 

June „ 

Septmbr ,, 

Decmbr „ 


'67. 


Per  ct. 
2-292 
2086 
2064 
2-265 


Mean 
•47-'66. 


Per  ct. 

2-527 
2-268 
2-150 
2-167 


56. 


Per  ct 
2-186 
2117 
1-899 
2001 


•55. 


Per  ct. 
fe-916 
2-277 
1-848 
2039 


'54. 


Per  ct. 
2-449 
2-214 
2-423 
2-329 


'58. 


Per  ct. 
2-613 
2-355 
1-985 
2-214 
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Thk  Weatbbr  and  TBS  PaiCE  or  Provision*.— The  inflnenoe  of  the  Weitber 
and  the  Supply  of  Food  on  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriagea,  can  be  itudied  in  tho 
annexed  tables. 

Mr.  Gkisher  has  described  the  weather,  p.  107.  The  high  average  temperatare 
of  the  iommer  was  sustained  through  antamn  until  the  end  of  the  year*    In 

The  Average  Prices  of  Covsols,  of  Wheat,  Mrat,  and  PoTATOBSy  aho  the 
Average  QuanHiy  of  Wheat  sold  and  imported  Weekly^  in  each  of  the 
nine  Quartbrs  ended  December  Zlsty  1867. 

1  8  S  4  5  0  7 


Quarters 
ended 

Average 

Price 

of 

Consols 
(for 

Money). 

Average 
Price 

of 
Wheat 

per 
Qiuirter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

Wheat  sold  in 

the  290  Cities 

and  Towns  in 

England 

andWales 

making 

Returns. 

Wlieat  and 
Wheat  Flour 

Home  Con- 
sumption at 
ChiefPorU  of 
Great  Britain. 

Average  Friees 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Leadenhall 

and  Newgate  MarkeU 

(by  the  Carcase), 
with  the  JtfMii  Prices. 

Average 
Prices  of 
Potatoes 

(York 
Regents) 
perTtm 

Average  Nnmber  of  Qoartert 
weekly. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Waterside 

Market, 

Southwark. 

1855 
31  Dec. 

1856 
31  Mar. 

30  Jane 

30  Sept. 

31  Dec. 

1857 
31  Mar. 

30  Jane 

30  Sept. 

31  Dec. 

£ 

88} 

90t 
93| 
95 
92J 

93^ 
93i 
901 
89) 

».    d. 
79     4 

72    4 
68     8 
72    3 
63    4 

56  10 
56    9 
59  11 
52    0 

No. 
126,893 

92,152 
104,952 

78,208 
112,909 

102,433 

107,850 

92,156 

101,025 

No. 
42,358 

48,018 

63,093 

117.807 

103,328 

51,310 
42,178 
55,384 
95,587 

d,  d.  d. 

4J~6* 

5f 

4l-6i 

5i 
4j-6i 

5* 
4*-6i 

5* 
3j-6» 

5i 

4*-6f 

5» 
4*-6* 

Si 

4i-6i 

5i 

4i-6i 
5i 

d.  d.  d. 

4J-6J 

5« 

4i-6i 
5i 

5— 6f 

5i 

5-7 

6 

4f-6» 
5« 

5i-7J 
6i 

4f-6f 

5f     • 
4i-7 

Si 
4i-7 

5* 

90—100 
95 

78—93 

86 

70—  90 

8o 

75—  80 

78 
90—110 

IOC 

100—120 

no 

105—150 

117 
95—115 

105 

130—150 

140 

ffote. — ^The  Total  Number  of  Quarters  of  Wheat  sold  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
entered  for  Home  Consumption,  has  been  as  follows  1— 


13  Weeks  ended  Qrs.  Sold. 

1855—31  Dec 1,649,000 

1856—31  March        1,197,000 

„       30  June  1,364,000 

„      30  Sept 1,016,000 

„      31  Dec.  1,467,000 

1857—31  March        1,331,000 

„      30  June  1,402,000 

„      30  Sept.  1,198,000 

„      31  Dec 1,313,000 


JUxmz  Consnmptiim. 
.    Qrs.  Entered. 
550,000 

624,000 

820,000 

1,531,000 

1,446,000 

667,000 

548,000 

719,000 

1,242,000 
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November  and  December  the  temperature  fell  at  Greenwich  only  to  46*^  and  45^; 
thus  remaining  3**  and*6°  respectiTely  above,  the  average  of  each  of  the  last  two. 
months  of  the  86  preceding  years.  The  dew  point  for  the  quarter  wa8.45'6°i  or  4-7®. 
above  the  average  of  the  16  previous  years.  The  humidity  was  92,  saturation  being 
expressed  by  100 )  and  the  atmosphere  was  thus  5  points  tiearer  to  satoratiou  than  it^ 
was  on  an  average  of  16  years.  The  rain-fall  was  6*0  inches,  or  I'l  inch  below  the 
average ;  although  on  October  22nd  nearly  three  inches  of  rain  fell  in  several  places 
of  Norfolk^  Cambridge^  Hertford,  Middlesex,  Buckingham^  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 
The  barometer  was  above  the  avei:age.  Wheat  was  sown  in  favourable  weathen  The 
country  was  remarkably  green  at  the  end  of  December.  At  Ryde  fuschias  and 
strawberries  were  in  bloom  in  December;  raspberries  were  picked  on  the  20th. 

The  price  of  Wheat  was  52«.  a  quarter,  while  in  the  corresponding  three  months 
of  1855  and  1856  it  was  79«.  4d.  and  63«.  4d.  The  reduction  was  34  and  19  per 
cent,  respectively  on  the  prices  of  the  two  previous  years.  The  price  of  Beef  by  the 
carcase  at  the  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  markets  was  bfd,  per  pound  j  while  it  was  in 
the  same  seasons  of  1855  and  1856  respectively  .5f(;?.|  and  bfd,  a  pound.  Mutton 
was,  in  the  autumns  of  the  three  years  (1855, 1856,  and  1857,)  5f<?.  a  pound.  The 
Potato  crop  partially  failed,  and  the  average  price  of  York  Regents  at  the  waterside 
market,  Southwark,  was  140«.  a  ton,  or  16  lbs.  for  a  shilling.  In  the  preceding 
autumns  of  1855,  1856,  the  price  of  potatoes  was  95s.  and  100«.  a  ton.  The  price 
of  Potatoes  was  40  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  in  the  three  autumn  months  of  1856. 
This  high  price  necessarily  limits  the  consumption  of  potatoes  among  the  poorer 
(dasses  of  artizans  in  the  towns;  and  the  family  of  the  labourer,  whose  crop  has  failed, 
in  the  country,  must  suffer  still  more  severely,  as  he  has  not  the  means  of  purchasing 
other  commodities.  The  want  of  potatoes  often  induces  scurvy,  biit  no  direct, 
evidence  of  that  disease  is  yet  mentioned  by  the  registrars.  It  is,  however,  often  the 
marked  cause  of  other  maladies. 

State  of  the  Public  Health. — 110,697  Deaths  were  registered  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  1857.  This  number  exceeds  by  14,176  the  deaths  in  the  cor* 
responding  quarter  of  1856;  and  by  11,646  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  corres- 
ponding quarters.  The  mortality  in  the  quarter  was  at  the  rate  of  2*265  per  cent. 
]^er  annum,  the  average  of  the  season  being  2*167.  The  increase  was  equivalent  to 
one  on  every  22  deaths.  The  increase  of  the  mortality  was  greatest  in  the  town  dis- 
tricts or  sub-districts,  where  60,186  persons  died,  that  is  6,923  above  the  average' 
53,263;  while  the  deaths  in  the  country  districts  amounted  to  50^511,  or  4,724 
above  the  average,  45,787.  After,  correcting  for  increase  of  population,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  population  in  town  and  country  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
the  ten  years  1841-51,  the  mortality  in  the  town  spears  to  be  at  the  rate  of  2704 
per  cent.,  in  the  country  at  the  rate  of  1*926  per  cent.,  per  annum.  The  excess  over 
the  average  of  the  season  was  *182  in  the  towns,  *050  in  the  country;  it  was,  there-  . 
fore,  more  than  three  times  as  great  in  the  towns  as  it  was  in  the  country  districts.    . 

The  Deaths  in  the  year  1857  amounted  to  420,019;  and  if  the  population  of . 
England  and  Wales  is  correctly  estimated  at  19,304,000  in  the  middle  of  that  year, 
the  rate  of  mortality  was  2*176  per  cent.,  or  somewhat  less  than  22  to  1,000  of  the 
population.    The  average  of  the  ten  preceding  years  is  2*276  per  cent. ;  consequently 
the  mortality  on  the  year  1857  was  below  the  average. 

The  proportion  of  the  deaths  in  a  given  time  toi  a  given  pppulation  ia  not  an  exact 
measure  of  its  vitality;  the  mortality  being  .very  different  at  different  ages,  and  the 
proportional  numbers  of  young  and  old  being  disturbed  by  excesses  of  births  over 
deaths,  and  by  emigration^  the  deaths-  in  two  equal  populations  may  vary  froi^  differ- 
ences  in  their  composition  as  to  age,  without  implying  aqy  real  differences  in  the 
vitality.     A  disturbance  may  also  be  produced  from  disproportions  in  the  sexes. 
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Under  ordinary  circainftanoeii  the  annual  rate  of  mortalitj,  liowerer,  at  dl  a^, 
aenres  as  a  safBciently  aocorate  measure  of  the  relatife  lanitary  condition  of  the 
popnlation ;  and  where  this  ii  insnfficient,  the  BM>rtality  at  quinquennial  or  decennial 
periods  of  life  may  be  leparately  determined. 

The  mortality  of  England  and  Wales  in  1857  has  been  compared  with  the  mor- 
tality of  England  and  Wales  in  the  ten  prenon«  years*  and  it  may  be  compared  with 
the  mortality  (2&'S6  per  1,000)  in  the  19  yean  1838-56.  It  it  below  that  aTerage. 
Bat  ia  that  average  itself,  it  may  be  asked,  the  true  standard  ?  What  is  the  natural 
rate  of  mortality  among  Englishmen,  under  feTonrable  sanitary  conditions  ?  Under 
such  conditions  how  long  do  they  live  ?  How  many  of  them  die  annually  ?  No 
direct  answer  can  be  given  to  these  questions.  No  large  body  of  Englishmen  is 
hraathing  pure  ahr,  living  on  a  perfectly  sound  diet,  free  from  all  defilement,  and  ft«6 
from  vice,  exercising  duly  the  mind  and  the  body  generation  after  generation.  We 
can  point  to  no  modd  city — to  no  model  caste  \  we  can  discover  no  model  parish  in 
the  country.  In  the  matter  of  health  we  are  all  very  ignorant,  or  desperately  ncgli* 
gent.  What  courses,  then,  remain  open  to  the  inquirer  ?  One  only.  The  mortality 
of  the  diatricts  of  England,  in  which  the  sanitary  conditions  are  the  least  unfevoor- 

J)€<uk9  ^f»  ih9  Autumn,  iOct.—Dec.)  1847-57.— Atum^j. 
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Me,  can  be  employed  as  the  standard  measore  until  happier  times  supply  the  real 
standard  of  vitality.  Sixty-four  districts  in  ▼arious  parts  of  the  country  are  found 
where  the  mortality  of  the  people  ranged,  on  an  average,  extending  over  ten  years, 
-from^«en  to  gevenieen  deaths  in  1,000  living.  This  is  not  an  accidental  event; 
the  mortality  only  fluctuates  in  such  places  slighdy  from  year  to  year,  and  the  death 
rate,  under  the  same  drcumstances,  will  not  be  exceeded.  The  people  dweiria 
sixty-four  districts,  extending  over  4,797,315  acres;  and  their  number  at  the  last 
census  was  973,070.  Undoubtedly  the  sanitary  conditions  in  which  they  live  are,  in 
mady  respects,  favourable.  They  generally  follow  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  they 
are  scattered  thinly  over  an  open  country,  often  on  high  ground,  so  that  the  impuri- 
ties which  they  produce  are  dispersed  and  diluted  in  the  air  and  water.  They  do  not 
breathe  each  others  exhalations  in  theatres  and  churches.  They  do  not  drink  water 
sullied  by  impurities.  They  do  not  drink  poison  in  gin  palaces.  Their  minds  are 
not  overwrought  by  dissipation,  passion,  uitellectual  e£fort.  But  visit  theur  dwell- 
ings, and  amidst  much  that  is  commendable  you  will  discover  many  sources  of  insa- 
lubrity. The  bed-rooms  are  often  small,  close,  crowded ;  personal  cleanUness  is  not 
much  studied;  the  dirty  pig  and  filth  of  various  kinds  lie  here  in  close  proximity  to 
the  house;  the  land  there  is  imperfectiy  drained;  in  the  winter  clothing,  fuel,  and 
food,  are  scantily  enjoyed  in  all  large  or  improvident  families ;  ignorance  yields  its 
baneful  fruits ;  medical  advice  is  ill  supplied,  or  unskilful.  Yet  the  annual  mortality 
per  1,000  of  this  million,  men,  women,  and  children,  year  after  year,  does  not 
exceed  17.  Is  it  not  evident  that  under  more  favourable  auspices  the  death  rate 
would  be  still  lighter  ?  Under  such  sanitary  conditions  as  are  known,  and  with  all 
the  mechanical  appliances  existing,  can  we  not  imagine  a  community  living  a  healthier 
life  than  these  isolated  people  ? 

Without  affirming,  on  physiological  grounds,  that  man  was  created  to  live  a 
destined  number  of  years,  or  to  go  through  a  series  of  changes  which  are  only  com- 
pleted in  eighty,  ninety,  or  a  hundred  years,  experience  furnishes  us  with  a  standard 
which  can  only  be  said  to  be  too  high.  17  in  1,000  is  supplied  as  a  standard  by  ex- 
perience. Here  we  stand  upon  the  actual.  Any  deaths  in  a  people  exceeding  17  in 
1,000  annually  are  unnatural  deaths.  If  the  people  were  shot,  drowned,  burnt, 
poisoned  by  strychnine,  their  deaths  would  not  be  more  unnatural  than  the  deathg 
wrought  clandestinely  by  disease  in  excess  of  the  quota  of  natural  death;  that  is,  in 
excess  ofteventeen  deaths  in  1,000  living. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  standard  cannot  fairly  be  applied  to  determine  the 
excessive  mortality  of  large  towns,  which  can  never  become  so  healtiiy  as  the  country. 
How  healthy  towns  may  become  we  do  not  know.  It  is  only  proved  that  the  popu- 
lation of  parts  of  many  t6wns  experiences  a  mortality  littie  above  the  natural  stan- 
dard ;  and  that  the  prevalent  diseases  are  referable  to  causes  which  evidentiy,  from 
their  nature,  admit  of  no  removal.  The  question,  however,  is  not — Does  the  exces- 
sive mortality  admit  of  removal  ?  but.  Does  it  exist  ? — and  these  two  questions  have 
no  logical  connection.  -The  existence  of  the  connection  is  established  by  comparing 
the  actual  mortality  with  the  standard.  Then  the  chief  causes  of  the  excessive  mor- 
tality are  now  ascertained;  and  if  the  people  have  done  all  they  can  to  remove  them, 
the  residual  excess  may  be  held  to  be  inevitable.  But  what  is  inevitable  at  one  time 
and  in  one  place  is  not  inevitable  at  other  times  and  in  other  places.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  steadily  in  view  all  the  excessive  mortality 
over  and  above  that  which  is  implied  in  the  great  decree :  '*  It  is  appointed  unto  man 
once  to  die.''  In  London,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  the  population  lived  about 
twenty  years  on  an  average,  and  50  died  out  of  1,000  living;  consequentiy,  the  excess 
over  17  was  33.  That  this  excess  was  not  inevitable  is  now  demonstrated;  for  with 
a  great  increase  in  number,  the  population  now  lives  about  37  years,  and  the  mor- 
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tality  has  fallen  to  25  in  1,000.  Is  the  excess  of  8  deaths  a  year  among  every  1.000 
living  inevitable  ?  This  cannot  be  admitted  for  a  momenti  if  we  regard  only  the  im- 
perfect state  of  those  sanitary  arrangements  which  the  public  authorities  of  London 
have  within  thdr  power.  Nor  can  it  be  admitted  that  the  excess  of  5  deaths — or  22 
deaths  instead  of  17 — a  year  in  every  1,000  living  is  inevitable  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  evidence  before  our  eyes  of  the  same  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature 
in  every  district. 

Whether  the  causes  admit  or  do  not  admit  of  removal,  the  fiu^t,  then,  is  incon- 
testable, and  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  excess  of  deaths  in  England  and 
Wales  over  those  from  causes  which  exist  in  sixty-four  districts  was  91,85G  in  the 
year  1857 ;  for  420,019  persons  died  in  that  year,  and  about  328,163  persons  would 
have  died  had  the  mortality  not  exceeded  the  standard  of  17  deaths  in  1^000  living. 
Of  the  unnatural  deaths,  18,328  happened  in  the  country,  or  in  the  village  districts^ 
and  73,528  in  the  town  districts.  The  portion  of  the  loss  of  life  falling  during  ten 
years  in  each  of  the  628  districts  of  the  kingdom  has  been  published  in  an  Annual 
Beport,  and  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied.* 

England  is  a  great  country,  and  has  done  great  deeds.  It  has  encountered  in 
succession,  and  at  times  in  combination,  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe;  has  founded 
vast  colonies  in  America ;  and  has  conquered  an  empire  in  Asia.  Yet  greater  victo- 
ries have  to  be  achieved  at  home.  Within  the  shores  of  these  islands  the  twenty- 
eight  million  of  people  dwell  who  have  not  only  supplied  her  armies,  and  set  her 
ships  in  motion,  but  have  manufactured  innumerable  products,  and  are  employed  in 
the  investigation  of  scientific  truths,  and  the  creation  of  works  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  human  race.  These  people  do  not  live  out  half  their  days;  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  of  them  die  every  year  unnatuial  deaths ;  two  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand are  constantly  suffering  from  actual  diseases  which  do  not  prevail  in  healthy 
places  s  their  strength  is  impaired  in  a  thousand  ways :  their  affections  and  intellects 
are  disturbed,  deranged,  and  diminished  by  the  same  agencies.f  Who  will  deliver  the 
nation  from  these  terrible  enemies?  Who  will  confer  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  the  blessings  of  health  and  long  life  ?  Who  will  give  scope  to  the 
improvement  of  the  English  race,  so  that  all  its  fine  qualities  may  be  developed  to 
their  full  extent  under  favourable  circumstances  ?  His  conquests  would  be  wrought 
neither  by  wrong  nor  human  slaughter,  but  by  the  application  of  the  powers  of 
nature  to  the  improvement  of  mankind. 


*  Reg.  Gen.  16th  Annual  Report,  pp.  142 — 153. 

t  The  annual  number  of  deaths  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  616,000 ;  and 
the  number  constantly  sick  is  about  twice  the  number  of  the  annual  deaths,  or 
1,232,000.  If  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  per  1,000  were  reduced  from  22  to  17, 
the  deaths  wouM  fall  to  476,000 ;  the  constantly  sick  to  952,000. 


Note, — The  numbers  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  this  Return  are  furnished  by  the 
.Registrars  at  the  end  of  the  Quarter,  and  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  revision  at 
the  General  Register  Office;  they  will,  therefore,  be  found  to  differ,  in  some 
instances,  from  the  more  correct  number^  to  b^  published  hereafter  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  tl)e  Registrar-General, 
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REMARKS  O:^  THE  WEATHER, 

DURING   THE    QUARTER  SNDINO   DECEMBER  31  ST,    1857. 

J^  James  Glai^bkr,  B»a.,  F.R.S.,  ij*e.,  See.  ^fthe  Bntieh  Meieorehyieai  Soeieiy, 

' '  October.— TiU  the  4tli  the  air  wag  warm,  being  6***  above  the  average;  it  was 
then  cold  until  the  10th,  being  deAeient  from  the  average  by  2^  nearly;  it  was  then 
again  warm  until  the  end  of  tl^e  month,  being  4»  in  eicess.  The  mean  high  day  tcm- 
perajtnre  was  61i»,  exceeding  the  average  by  3f*;  the  low  flight  temperature  was  47*, 
exceeding  the  average  by  3f '.  The  mean  temperature  of  this  month  was  exceeded 
in  the  years  1795,  1807,  1811,  1818,  and  1831;  and  was  less  in  all  other  years  since 
T771. 

November  was  warm  until  the  12th,  being  6J*  in  excess;  on  the  12th  and  13th  it  * 
was  cold,  being  about  5**  below  the  average  j  it  was  then  again  warm  until  'the  24th, 
being  about  3*  in  excess.  From  the  24th  till  the  end  it  was  cold,  being  deficient  by 
U"*.  The  mean  high  day  temperature  was  52"*,  exceeding  the  average  by  2^'' ;  and 
that  of  the  low  night  temperature  was  40^*6,  being  2^^  in  excess.  The  mea^  tempe- 
rature  of  the  month  was  45"-8,  being  2**2  in  excess.  The  mean  temperature  of  this 
month  was  exceeded  in  the  years  1806,  1817,  1818,  1821,  1812,  1824,  1846,  1847, 
and  1852. 

December  was  reesarkably  warm  throughout.  Tlie  mean  high  day  temperature 
was  50*'3,  exceeding  the  average  by  5^°  nearly}  and  that  of  the  low  night  tempera- 
ture was  39°*6,  being  4°  above  the  average.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month 
was  45**1,  being  5**  in  excess  of  the  average,  and  due  to  both  warm  days  and  nights. 
The  mean  temperature  of  this  month  has  been  but  twice  exceeded  since  1771,  a 
period  of  86  yeara,  viz.  in  the  years  1806  and  1852. 

The  decrease  of  mean  temperatu^  from  October  to  November  varied  from  5"  to 
7^  all  over  the  country  |  and  the  mean  temperatures  of  November  and  December  were 
nearly  alike ;  that  of  the  latter  month,  however,  at  many  places  in  the  Midland  and 
Korthere  Counties,  being  the  higher  of  the  two. 

The  mean  £or  the  three  months  ending  December  was  47''*9.  For  the  same 
peiiod  in  the  year  1806  it  was  48°*5,  in  the  year  1818  it  was  47'*2,  in  tlie  year  1821 
was  47''-4,  in  the  year  1831  was  47*'l,  in  the  year  1847  it  was  47'^'6,  and  in  1852 
was  48"*'!.  In  all  other  years  since  1771  it  has  been  less  than  47^  So  that  the 
temperature  of  the  past  quarter,  in  a  corresponding  period,  has  been  but  twice 
exceeded  during  an  interval  of  66  years. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  dew  point  was  above  its  average  in  eacb  month  of 
the  quarter,  and  in  October  and  November  to  greater  amounts  than  the  excesses  of 
temperatiire,  and  consequently  the  olr  was  more  humid  thspi  usual  in  those  montlis. 
In  December,  however,  tfa^  excess  was  about  the  same  value  as  that  of  the  air. 

The  readinff  qf  the  Barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea  was  30*31  in.  at  the  begin- 
ntDg  of  tlie  month  of  Oeteber  %  descended  by  the  7th  to  28*89  in.,  ttie  lowest  reading 
duiing  thie  year ;  iacreesed  by  the  13th  to  30*33  in.,  being  the  highest  in  the  month ; 
decreased  to  29*61  in.  by  the  I8th;  variable  till  October  3 1st,  when  the  reading  was 
3irz3  m. ;  "descended  to"  ^'7^  tn.  'by  November '2nd  ;  increased  by  the  12lh  to 
30*83  in.,  being  the  highest  in  the  year ;  descended  to  29*32  in.  by  the  24th,  being 
the  lowest  in  the  month ;  then  variable,  but  generally  increasing,  till  December  8th, 
when  it  read  30*76  in.;  then  descended  to  30*48  in.  by  the  10th;  increased  to 
30*80  m.  by  the  12th,  being  the  highest  reading  but  one  in  the  year;  decreased  to 
30*10  in.  by  the  20th ;  and  increased  to  30*64  in.  by  the  end  of  the  year.    The 
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mean  reading  in  October  was  slightly  in  excess,  in  November  and  December  con- 
siderably above  the  average  of  the  preceding  16  years ;  no  mean  reading  has  been  so 
high  in  November,  and  the  reading  in  December  has  been  exceeded  but  once,  viz.^ 
in  1843. 

The  fall  of  rain  was  in  excess  in  October ;  on  the  22nd  a  very  heavy  fall  took 
plEce  over  the  counties  of  Hertford,  Cambridge,  Buckingham,  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Kent,  Norfolk,  and  Sussex;  it  fell  to  the  depth  of  nearly  3  inches  in  several  places. 
In  November  and  December  the  fall  of  rain  was  deficient,  and  was  somewhat  deficient 
upon  the  quarter,  and  about  3i  inches  deficient  upon  the  year. 

The  mean  temperature  for.  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  quarter  ending  November, 
constituting  the  three  autumnal  months,  was  52^'8,  being  3^*4  above  the  average  of 
the  preceding  86  years. 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 
Force 

of 
Yapoor. 

Weight 
of  Vapour 

1857. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew 
Point. 

Air-. 
Daily  Range. 

Water 
of  the 
rhames 

in  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Hontlis. 

Mean. 

Diif. 
from 
Aver- 

'^"^ 

Years. 

Dilf. 
from 
Aver- 

•y' 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver* 

"?/ 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

■?«•' 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 

a^^or 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

*%•' 

Years. 

Oct 

Nov 

Pec 

o 
62 -9 

46-9 

46-0 

o 
+3-6 

+8'4r 

+61 

o 
+8-6 

+2-8 

+4-8 

0 

61-6 
45-0 
43-9 

0 

+8-7 
+2-9 
+5-2 

o 
60-8 

44-1 

42-4 

o 
+4-8 

+8-8 

+5-6 

,  o 
14^6 

11  8 

10  7 

o 
-0-1 

-0-1 

+1-2 

o 

49-3 
46-6 

In. 
•868 

•289 

•268 

In. 
+  062 

+  031 

+•042 

Gr. 
4  1 

8-3 

31 

Gr. 
+0  6 

+0-4 

+0^6 

Mean 

47-9 

+4-4 

+8-6 

46-8 

+8-9 

46-6 

+4-7 

12-2 

+0-8 

•808 

+  •046 

8-0 

+0-6 

Degree 

of 

Humidity. 

Beading 
Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

'Rn}ii, 

Daily 
Hon- 
Eontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Grass. 

Number  of  NighU 
it  was 

Low- 
est 

Bead. 

Night. 

1867. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

16 
Years. 

Mean. 

Dilf. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Anrnt. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

40 
Years. 

High- 

Moaths. 

At  or 
below 
80O. 

Be. 

tween 
80O 
and 
40O. 

Above 
40O. 

est 
Read. 

Night. 

Oct.  

Nor 

Dec 

92 
94 
90 

+  6 
+  6 
+  2 

In. 
29-696 

29-942 

80-166 

In. 
+•014 

+  197 

+•849 

Gr. 
686 

546 

658 

6r. 

-  3 

+  1 
+  1 

In. 
4-2 

1-3 

0-6 

In. 
+0-9 

-1-0 

-10 

Miles. 
71 

38 
117 

0 
11 
IS 

■  14 
11 
8 

17 

8 

11 

o 
35^2 

22^2 

34  •O 

o 
64  0 

53-3 

45  0 

Mean 

92 

+  5 

29-981 

+•184 

646 

+  0 

Sum 
60 

Sum 
-11 

Mean 
75 

Sum 
S3 

Sum 
33 

Sum 
36 

Lowest 
22-3 

IJlSf 

Hole. — ^In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  average,  and  that 
the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 
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REVENUE.— QuARTSR  bndbd  SIst  Dbc,  1857. 

An  Ahgtmut  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  REYEictTE  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
Years  and  Quarters  ended  Qlst  December,  1856  and  lS67.-^(^mHnued 
from  vol.  XX.,  page  462,  anAe^ 

Years  ended  81«t  December. 


Sbuf  CM  of  Rereirae. 


Customs     

Excise    *.-«.* 

Stamps  

Taxes 

Property  Tax 

Post  Office 

Crown  Lands...... 

^iisceUaneous    .. 

Tfdide 


1856. 


23,618,376 

18,073,778 

?,268.272 

3,105,026 

16,028,422 

2369l»152 

284,857 

971,106 


72,218,9^8 


1857. 


£ 
22,464,352 

17,472,000 
7.269,223 
3,104,020 

15,137,997 

2,992,000 

273,654 

1,677.096 


70,390^42 


Inerease, 


951 


I2;i»848 


705,990 


Becreaatf. 


£ 
1,154,023 

601,778 


1,006 
890,425 

11,203 


829,789     2,658,435 


Net  Deer.  ^1,828,646 


QtAftTBRS  ended  dlst  December. 


8«lVG«lfif£fiT6IUUt. 


1856. 


1857. 


lakrcau. 


Deaeaae. 


Customs    

Excise    

Stamp?  «....».........«.«.. 

Ta«ee ....^^ .». 

Property  Tax 

Post  Offlcd ..-. 

Crown  Landa..^.....^., 
Miscellaneons   


£ 
6,232,175 

4,816,000: 

U838.Q00 

1,356,000^ 

li423,-464 

t4a,000 
86,000 

195,842 


£ 
5,590,018 

4.769,000 

1^761,000 

1,^61,000^ 

808,437 

810,000 

82,000 

725,707 


5,000 

^2,000 

5a9»8^5 


£ 
642,167  ; 

47,(M)0 

77,0()0 


615,0^7 


4,oj)0 


16,695,461 


16,907,162 


59^.865 


l,385,l|4 


Net  Deer.  £788,319 
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Quarterly  Returns. — Oct,,  Nov.,  Dee,,  1857. 


[Mar. 


QQiK^.^Gazette  Average  Prices,  (England  and  Walks,)  during  each  Week  of  the 
Fourth  Quarter  oflB67 ;  together  with  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Average. 


[Commanicated  by  H.  F.  Jadis,  Esq 

Weela  ended  Satardaj, 

Weekly  Average. 

Per  Impl.  Qnarter.) 

1867. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

OaU. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

1857.— October       3 

10 

:    JI::::::: 

«          31 

56    8 
55     8 
55  10 
65     6 
53  11 

».     d, 
48    4 
48    - 
48    . 
43     5 
43     1 

B.      d. 

27    - 
25     6 
25     6 
25     3 
25    - 

«.    d. 

85  6 
35    7 
35     4 
37    4 

86  10 

«.    d. 
45    6 
45     7 

45  6 

46  1 
45    9 

».    d. 
43     4 

43  7 

44  5 

44  7 

45  3 

Average  for  October,  1857.. 

S5    5 

43     a 

*5    7 

36     I 

45    8 

44    2 

1857.— November   7 

52    6 
51     8 
51     8 
49    8 

42    3 

41     3 
39  10 
87    7 

26    4 
25     3 
24    1 
23  10 

86    8 

84  7 

85  2 
33  10 

45    - 
44    9 
48    9 
42    8 

44    1 
43  11 
43    8 
40  10 

Average  for  November,  1857 

51     3 

40     2 

24  10 

34  " 

44    - 

43     - 

1857.— December    5 

:    K;::::;; 

»         »6 

48  8 

49  5 
49    8 
47    5 

35  9 

36  5 

37  - 
85  11 

23    - 
23    8 
22    8 
28    2 

82    9 

84  1 

85  7 
81     6 

41     2 
41     1 
40     3 
89    7 

40  - 

41  2 
40     5 
40     9 

Average  for  December,  1857 

'    48     7 

36     3 

^3     " 

33    5 

40    6 

40     7 

Average  for  the  Quarter  . . . 

52    - 

40    1 

24    7 

34  11 

43    7 

42    8 

Average  for  the  Year  1857. . 

56    4 

42    1 

25    - 

38    8 

43    - 

41     4 

LONDON  STOCK  AND  SHARE  MARKETS.— Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec,  1857. 


Stocks  and 
BaUway  Shares. 


Ami, 

of 

Share. 


Amt. 
Paid. 


Pkics  cm  thx 


lOct    3  Nov.    IDec. 


Hlghesi  Price  during 


Oct.       Nov.      Dec. 


Loweit  Price  during 


Oct.      Nov.      Dec. 


Consols 

Exchequer  Bills 


Brighton 

Caledonian  

Eastern  Counties  

Great  Northern 

Great  Western 

London  &  North- Western 

Midland 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

North  Staffordshire 

South-Eastern 

Sonth-Westem   

North*£astern— Berwick 
York  ... 


Northern  of  France.. 
East  Indian 


Stock 


30 
Stock 


SO 
Stock 


100 


100 


16 

100 


7«.dis. 


1031 
86 
671 
98 

83 

65i 


861 
97i 


90 
13«.dis. 


843 

1011 


854 

107i 


90i 
3j.  dis. 


1031 
86 
681 
98l 
66i 


91 

93| 

80 


861 
102 


2«.  pm. 


94|x.d. 
Sf.pm. 


106| 
84 
59 

98x.d. 
66 


SOf. 


100 
76| 
6U 
93 
60i 
93i 


14 
69| 
95i 
9Gi 
84* 


88 
llOf 


.87i 

f4 


3Si 
96 


87f 
^.dis. 


ZU 


100 
66 
60 
90 
45i 


12* 

69 

811 

88 

741 


83{ 
100 


Sf.dis. 
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BANK  OP  SNGLAND.— Wmvlt  Rbturk. 

Jm  Jwaumiy  ymmtatU  to  the  Ad  1th  and  M  Victoria,  e,  32,  /»r  each  Week 
during  the  Fourth  Quarter  {Oct.-^Dee.)  of  1867,  the  Weeke  ending  on 
SATtTSDAT  liU  the  31  «<  October,  1857,  and  theneefovward  ending  on 
WBim»«OAT ;  the  akeration  cf  day  being  made  in  order  to  bring  the  eloee 
of  the  Betum  nearer  to  the  pubHeaiion  of  each  IHiqy'e  GaeetU, 


1. 

3. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

«. 

7. 

Ibsub  Dbpartmbnt. 

Collateral  Columns. 

LUibUities. 

DATK.S. 

AsseU. 

Notes  in 

Minimum  Bates 

Notea 
l8«aod. 

(Satnrdajs 

and 

Wednesdays.) 

Debt 

other 
Seewities. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
BuUipn. 

Hands  of 

Pubkc. 

(Col.  1  minus 

ool.  Ift.) 

ofDiaooaiit 

at 

Bank  of  England. 

BUns. 

Mint. 

Mlns. 

Mliw. 

Mlus. 

£ 

1857. 

£ 

^ 

£ 

£ 

1857.     PerCt. 

24,55 

Oct.     3 .... 

11.01 

3.46 

10,06 

19.94 

8  Oct.        6 

24,01 

»     10... 

11,01 

3.46 

9,54 

19.99 

23.40 

„     17 .... 

11,01 

3,46 

8,93 

20,18 

12    „          7 

23,25 

„     24... 

11,01 

3,46 

8,78 

I9.7i5 

22,63 

„     31... 

11,01 

3,46 

8,16 

20,37 

19    „          8 

22,42 

Not.    4.... 

11  01 

3,46 

7,95 

20,27 

21,14 

„     11.... 

11,01 

3,46 

6,67 

20,18 

5  Nov.       9 

22,55 

„     18 ... 

11,01 

5,46 

6.08 

21,40 

23,26 

,.     25... 

11,01 

5,46 

6,78 

21.34 

9    ,.        10 

23,37 

Dec.     2... 

11,01 

5,46 

6,89 

21,10 

24,04 

„       9... 

11,01 

5,46 

7.57 

20,14 

12     „  GoT.LeMor 

25,40 

„     16.... 

11,01 

5,46 

8,93 

19.64 

26,68 

„     23... 

11.01 

5,46 

10,21 

J9.25 

24  Dee.       8 

25,38 

„     30... 

11,01 

3,46 

10,91 

19.32 

10. 


Banking  Department. 

11.  12.  18.  14.  16. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Liabilities. 

Datfs. 

(Saturdays 

and 
Wdnsdys.) 

Assets. 

Totals 

PepoNU. 

Seven 

Day  and 

other 

Rills. 

Beserve. 

of 
LiabiU. 

Capital. 

Rest. 

Public. 

Pmate. 

Oorem- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver 
Coin 

ties 

and 

Assets. 

Mlns. 

14,^ 
14.55 
14^5 
14.55 
14,55 
14.55 
14,^5 
14.55 
14.55 
14^55 
14,55 
14,55 
'  14.55 
14,55 

Mlns. 
£ 

3,94 
3,96 
3,22 
3,24 
3,27 
3,31 
3,36 
3,43 
3,45 
3,46 
2,49 
3,52 
3,52 
8.56 

Mlns. 

£ 
8,24 
8,50 
4,83 
4,86 
5,16 
4.87 
5,31 
5,48 
5,79 
6,07 
6,65 
6,34 
7,43 
7.44 

Mlns. 

£ 
10,00 

9.67 
11,13 
11,26 

11.49 
11,91 

12,94 
13.96 
14.95 
14.44 
14.44 
15,08 

15.15 

Mlns. 
£ 
,88 
,87 
,87 
,82 
,81 
,81 
,85 
,83 
,82 
,84 
,81 
,89 
,88 
,93 

1857. 

Oct.      3 
„      10 
,.      17 
„      24 
,.      31 

Nov.     4 
„      11 
„      18 
„      25 

iDec.      2 
„        9 
„      16 
„      23 
„      30 

Mlns. 

£ 

10,59 

10,56 

10,25 

10,25 

10,25 

10,12 

9,44 

6,41 

5,81 

5,44 

5,43 

5,45 

5,49 

7,54 

Mlns. 

£ 

21,84 
22,40 

20,54 
20,40 
22,20 
22,63 
26,11 
30,30 
31.35 
31.19 
30,11 
29,26 
28,09 
27.30 

Mlns. 

£ 

4,61 
4,02 
3,22 
3,49 
2,26 
2.15 
,96 
1,15 
1.92 
2,27 
3.90 
5,76 
7,43 
6,06 

Mlns. 
£ 
,58 
.57 
,60 
.59 
,58 
,55 
,50 
,40 
,48 
,46 
,50 
,52 
.54 
,55 

Mlns. 

£ 
37.62 
37,55 
34,61 
34,7^ 
35,29 
35,45 
37,02 
38,26 
39,56 
39,36 
39,94 
40,99 
41,55 
41,4$ 

TOL.  IXI.      PABT  I, 
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Quarterly  Eetum8,—0ct.,  Nov,,  Dec,  1857. 


[Mar. 


CIRCULATION.— CouNTar  Banks. 

Average  amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  in  England  and  Wales, 
during  the  Fourth  Quarter  (October-December)  of  1857,  in  each  Week  ended 
on  a  Saturday;  and  also  the  Average  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  during  the  Four  Weeks  ended  on  the  24^A  October, 
the  2ist  November^  and  the  Wth  December^  1857. 


England  and  Walks. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Private 
Banks. 

Joint 
Stock 
Banks. 
(Fixed 

Total. 

Four 

£5 

Under 

Total. 

£6 

Under 

Total. 

Datss. 

(Fixed 

(Fixed 

Weeks, 

and 

£5. 

(Fixed 

and 

£5 

(Fixed 

Issues, 
4-44.) 

Issues, 
S-80.) 

Issues, 

7-74.) 

ended 

upwards. 

Issues, 
3-09.) 

upwards 

Issues, 
6-36.) 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mtns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlus. 

Mlns. 

1857. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1857. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Oct.       3 

3,81 

3,14 

6,95 

„       10 

3,89 

3.18 

7.07 

,.       17 

3,88 

3,15 

7,03 

»       24 

3,81 

3.08 

6,89 

Oct.    24 

1,54 

2,71 

4,25 

3.52 

3,74 

7,26 

„       31 

3,78 

3,09 

6.87 

Nov.      7 

3,71 

3,07 

6,79 

,.       14 

3,63 

3,02 

6,65 

„       21 

3,50 

2,91 

6,41 

Nov.  21 

1,61 

2,73 

4.34 

3,28 

3,49 

6,77 

.,       28 

3,27 

2,78 

6,05 

Dec      5 

3,24 

2.64 

5,88 

.,       12 

3,14 

2,53 

5,67 

„       19 
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Fluctuations  in  the  Stock  and  Share  Markets  during  the  Year  1867. 
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JUNE,  1868. 


Twenty-Fourth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Statistieal  Society. 
Session  1867-68. 

[Held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society,  12,  St.  James's  Square^  London*  on  Monday, 
15th  March,  1858.] 

Eight  Hok.  Holt  Maokenzeb,  Vice-Fresidenty  in  the  Chair. 

Mb.  Njbwmaeoh,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  read  the  following 
Ecport  of  the  Council  on  the  Progress  of  the  Society  during  the  past 
year : — 

Beport  of  the  Council  fir  the  Financial  Tear  ended  Slet  December, 
1867,  and  for  the  Sessional  Tear  ended  March,  1868. 

The  Council  haye  the  satisfaction  of  again  commencing  their  Annual 
Eeport  by  an  announcement  of  the  favourable  character  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  Society. 

The  Number  of  Eellows  has  been  maintained  notwithstanding 
the  losses  sustained  by  Eesignations,  and — during  the  last  year — ^by 
the  occurrence  of  a  more  than  usual  number  of  Deaths,  At  the 
present  time,  the  Society  consists  of  367  Fellows,  of  whom  296 
are  Annual  Subscribers,  and  71  have  compounded  for  their  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  Balance  Sheets  annexed  to  this  Eeport,  and  duly  certified 
by  the  Auditors,  will  show  the  Eeceipts  and  Expenditure  of  the 
!FHnancial  Tear  ended  31st  December,  1857,  and  the  Assets  and 
Liabilities  of  the  Society  as  nearly  as  it  was  practically  necessary  to 
ascertain^them  at  the  end  of  that  year.  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
Balance  at  the  Banker's,  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  1867, 
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the  Total  Receipts  of  the  Year  were  870/.,  and  the  Total  Expenditure 
755Z.,  showing,  therefor^  a  Surplus  on  the  Year  of  115Z.;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  Balance  of  IQSl,  in  the  hands  of  the  Bankers  at  the 
close  of  1857  is  a  larger  Balance  than  the  Society  has  possessed  for 
a  very  long  period.  The  outstanding  Liabilities  brought  over  into 
1858  contain  no  other  than  the  usual  items ; — the  largest  item  (651.) 
relating  to  the  cost  of  the  December  (1857)  Jowrnal^  and  since  paid. 
The  sums  of  400Z.  and  2(X)Z.  in  the  Assets,  representing  an  estimated 
value  of  the  Books  in  the  Library  and  of  the  stock  of  Journals  in 
hand,  are  inserted  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time.  The  property 
represented  by  these  entries  is  clearly  part  of  the  Assets  of  the 
Soci^. 

The  Council  have  at  all  times  watched  with  vigilance  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Society ;  and  they  are  more  than  ever*sensible  of  the 
importance  of  so  fostering  and  husbanding  its  resources  that  it  may 
be  able  to  pursue  energetically  and  independently,  and  free  from  the 
necessity  of  urging  solicitations  for  special  pecuniary  aid,  the  oljects 
to  which  it  is  devoted, 

With  the  view  of  increasing  the  regular  income  from  the  sale  of 
the  Journal,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  annexation  to 
each  Number,  of  Advertisements  relating  to  public  Companies,  books, 
or  other  matters  not  opposed  to  the  character  of  the  Journal  itself; 
and  the  Council  would  ask  the  assistaace  of  the  Fellowfi  in  extending 
this  useful  and  legitimate  mode  of  increasing  the  value  of  the 
Society's  official  organ,-  and  the  resources  available  for  its  general 
objects. 

With  the  close  of  last  year  (1857)  there  were  completed  Twenty 
Yolumes  of  the  Journal^  and  the  arrival  of  such  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  puUication  seemed  to  be  a  fitting  occasion  on  which 
to  endeavour  to  introduce  suph  improvements  in  the  lurf^gement, 
appearance,  and  ^justment  of  the  ordinary  contents  of  each  Number 
as  the  experience  of  twenty  years  had  suggested.  Accordingly,  in 
the  First  fart  of  the  Twenty-First  Volume  just  issued,  some  changes 
have  been  made  of  the  character  alluded  to.  They  were  not  intended 
to  be  extensive ;  but  it  is  believed  that  they  will  have  the  effect  of 
proTPPting  those  great  ends  of  clearness  and  distinctness ; — in  them- 
selves no  mean  object  with  the  carefiil  invesl^igator  of  att^tistical 
evidence. 

The  Monthly  Meetings  during  the  twelve  months  now  ended  have 
fully  maintained  the  high  character  which  has  so  long  attached  to 
the  public  proceedings  of  the  Society.  The  attendance  of  Fellows 
and  Visitors  has,  on  several  of  the  occasions,  exceeded  the  attendance 
of  former  Sessions, 
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The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Papers  which  have  been  read  :— 

Dr^  Ihrr, — On  the  Pay  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

Mr,  Samuel  Brown, — On  the  Progress  of  Fire  Insurance  in 
G-reat  Britain  as  compared  with  Fmreign  Countries. 

it&.  Mendrike. — On  the  Land-Tax  Statistics  of  England,  and  on 
the  Political  Arithmetic  of  the  Early  Period  of  its  Settlement. 

JUr.  Neumareh, — On  the  Electoral  Statistics  of  Counties  and 
Botoughs  in  Ikigland  and  Wales,  1882-58. 

Mr.  Samuel  Brown, — ^Eeport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Inter* 
national  Statistical  Congress,  held  at  Vienna  in  September,  1857. 

JDr.  Ouy.' — On  the  Annual  Fluctuations  in  the  Number  of  Deaths 
from  Tarions  Diseases  compared  with  the  Fluctuations  in  Crime, 
and  in  other  ETcnts  within  and  beyond  the  Control  of  the  Human 
Will. 

€W.  ^^.— On  Public  Works  in  India. 

Mr,  Neiomarch, — On  the  History  of  Prices  in  1857. 

The  proceedings  of  Section  (F),  Economic  Science  and  Statistics, 
at  the  Dublin 'Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  August  last, 
were  quite  as  efficient  and  satisfactory  as  at  any  of  those  more  recent 
Meetings  at  which  the  proceedings  of  Section  (F)  have  assumed  an 
importance  not  previously  attoined.  The  President  of  the  Section 
was  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Whateley). 

The  Society  has  already  reeeived  from  Mr.  Samu^  Brown  a 
Beport  of  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Statistical  Congress 
held  at  Vienna  under  the  auspices  of  the  Austrian  Government  in 
September  last;  and  that  Beport,  accompanied  by  two  officiid  papers  by 
Dr.  Farr,  is  inserted  in  the  Number  of  the  Journal  j  ust  issued.  Under 
a  epeeial  sanction  accorded  by  the  Bdard  of  Trade,  Mr.  Fonblanque 
and  Dr.  Farr  were  authorised  to  invite  the  Congress  to  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  London ;  and,  accordingly^  in  August  or  September  next 
year  (1859)  the  Fellows  of  this  Society  wUl  hare  the  gratification  of 
welcoming  in  London  the  leiumed  and  distinguished  persons  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  whose  presence  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Congress  baa 
conferred  upon  the  proceedings  of  that  Body  an  interest  and  impor- 
tance of  the  highest  order.  The  Council  are  led  to  believe  that,  uk  what* 
ever  arrangements  may  be  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  foi* 
the  reception  of  the  Congress,  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
condition  that  this  Society — the  parent,  in  a  great  mei^siire,  of 
systematic  statistical  research  in  this  country  and  elsewhere — shall 
hold  a  prominent  place. 

The  Committee  on  Beneficent  Institutions,  already  referred  to 
'  in  the  two  last  Annual  Beports,  has  continued  its  labours  during 
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the  past  year,  and  notwithstanding  diificulties  which  have  not 
unnaturally  arisen  in  dealing  with  so  large  and  complex  a  field 
of  inquiry  as  the  various  classes  of  eleempsynary  institutions  in 
the  Metropolis,  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  preparation  of 
a  Second  Report  on  a  plan  even  more  elaborate  than  the  First. 

The  Council  have  had  to  deplore  the  loss  by  death,  during  the 
past  year,  of  several  of  our  earliest  and  most  faithful  friends  and 
fellow- workers. 

In  Earl  Eitzwilliam  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  noblemaii^ 
who,  as  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  Society,  and  thrice  its  President, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  Members  of  the  Highest  Chamber, 
of  the  Legislature  upon  whose  minds  there  was  produced,  at  an 
early  period,  a  profound  impression  of  the  necessity  for  sound 
statistic^  evidence  as  a  primary  condition  in  the  forming  of  general 
measures  of  legislation. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Hiudley,  M.P.  for  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  the  Society  has  also  lost  an  early  and  staunch  friend. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Oswald  was  for  some  time  an  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Society. 

But  the  deepest  loss  of  all  has  occurred  within  a  very  short  time 
of  the  presentation  of  this  Eeport  by  the  death  of  our  venerable 
Vice-President  Mr.  Tooke.  To  the  influence  and  efforts  of  Mr.  Tooke, 
and  to  the  example  of  his  writings,  the  Society  is  most  especially 
indebted  for  the  vigour  and  success  which  marked  its  early  estab- 
lishment :  and  pertainly  there  is,  no  one  connected  with  the  Society 
who  has  attended  to  it  more  assiduously,  and  Thatched  over  it 
more  closely  for  so  long  a  time  than  the  distinguished  ichief  and 
coadjutor  whom  we  now  lament.  It  will  require  the  lapse  of  time 
to  reconcile  the  Members  of  the  Council  and  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society  to  the  discontinuance  at  our  meetings  of  a  presence  which 
had  become  so  familiar ;  and  it  may  be  long  before  the  Society  can 
again  have  the  advantage  of  adding  to  its  ranks  a  man  so  justly 
distinguished  for  every  quality  which  can  give  weight  to  his  example, 
bis  precepts,  and  bis  opinions. 

Dr.  Truman  moved,  and  Mr.  Edward  Osborne  Smith  seconded, 
the  Adoption  of  the  Beport,  together  with  the  Abstract  of  Beceipts 
and  Expenditure,  and  the  Balance  Sheet  of  Assets  and  Liabilities. 

Mr.  Tayler  adverted  to  certain  points  mentioned  in  the  Beport, 
on  which  explanations  were  given  by  the  Council. 
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A  Ballot  was  then  taken  for  the  President,  Council,  and  Officers 
for  the  ensuiijg  twelyemonths,  and  the  following  was  declared  to  be 
the  List : — 

Council  and  Officsrs  for  1858-59. 

President, 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  M.P. 

CouneU. 


WUliam  Barwick  Hodge 

Thomas  Hodgkin,  M.D. 

Robert  Hunt,  P.R.S. 

William  Golden  Lumley 

Rt.  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie,  P.R.6.S. 

Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

William  Newmarch 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Stenley,  M.P. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S.    . 

John  WUliam  Tottie 

Col.  Sir  A,  M,  TmUock,  K.C.B, 

Richard  Valpf/ 

Lord  Harry  George  Vane,  M.P. 

Wm,  Arthur  WiUntuon 


Charles  Babbage,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

James  Bird,  M.D. 

Sir  John  P.  Boileau,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 

Samuel  Brown 

Edward  Cheshire 

WiUiam  Parr,  M.D.,  P.R.S. 

Viscount  Ebrington,  M.P. 

Albany  Fonblanque 

Rt  Hon.  Wm.  Ewart  Gladstone,  M.P. 

James  William  Gilbart,  F.R.S. 

Fronds  Henry  Goldsmid,  Q.C. 

William  Augustus  Guy,  M.B. 

Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrbwby 

Bernard  Hebeler 

Frederick  Hendriks 

James  Hey  wood,  F.R.S. 

The  names  of  the  New  Members  of  the  Council  are  placed  in  Italic, 

Treasurer, 
William  Farr,  M.D.,  F.R.S, 

Honorary  Secretaries, 
William  Newmarch       |       William  A.  Guy,  M.B.       |       W.  G.  Lumley 

Dr.  Camps  moved,  and  Mr.  Leone  Levi  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  retiring  President,  Council,  and  Officers. 

Mr.  Hendriks  moved,  and  Sir  John  P.  Boileau  seconded,  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  after  which  the  Meeting  separStted. 

The  following  is  the  Eeportof  the  Auditors,  (Mr. Hodge,  Dr.  Finch, 
and  Mr.  Sowray,)  on  the  statement  of  Receipts,  &c.  :— 

**  The  Auditors,  appointed  to  examine  the  Accounts  of  the  Statistical  Society  for 
the  year  1857,  herewith  report : — 

**  That  they  have  carefully  compared  the  Entries  in  the  Books,  wi£h  the  several 
Vouchers  for  the  same,  from  the  1st  January  to  the  31st  December,  1857,  and  find 
them  perfectly  correct  ^  showing  the  Receipts  (including  a  Balance  of  55/.  bs,  2d, 
rom  1856,)  to  have  been  924/.  Ss,  3</.,  and  the  Payments  755/.  Ms.  8</.,  leaving  a 
Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  168/.  ISs.  Id,  They  have  also  had  laid  before 
them  an  Estimate  made  by  the  Council  of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  the  Society ; 
the  former  amounting  to  1,756/.  16«.  Id.,  and  the  latter  to  122/.  6«.  7<7., — showing 
a  Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  1,634/.  10«.,  and  they  have  every  reason  to 
believe  the  Estimate  to  be  a  correct  one. 

C.  FlMCH 

W.  B.  HoDOB,}^ttA7orf,'» 
G.  SowaAY, 
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Notes  on  Fublic  Works  in  India.    Bj  Colokel  Stkes,  r.E.8.,  M.P, 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Societj  of  London^  19th  January,  1858.] 
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l:^^Introduetion. 

The  subject  of  Fublic  Works  in  India  is  so  yast  that,  for  details,  I 
shall  limit  myself  to  the  Budgets  of  the  last  four  years  received; 
prefacing  them  with  a  few  observations  upon  the  present  and 
previously  existing  modes  of  managing  these  important  objects. 

Previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  "  Department  of 
Public  Works,*'  that  important  branch  of  administration  was  variously 
conducted  at  the  several  Presidencies.  In  Bengal,  the  system  in 
force  for  the  superintendence  and  execution  of  all  Public  Works, 
whether  Civil  or  Military,  was  to  give  the  control  to  the  Military 
Board.     In  Madras,  there  was  a  threefold  management : — 

1st.  The  Public  Works  Department  of  the  Board  of  Revenue. 
2nd.  The  Superintendent  of  Boads. 
3rd.  The  Military  Board, 

in  Bombay,  the  Military  Board  was  the  one  controlling  authority, 
though  the  Superintendent  of  Boads  and  Tanks,  while  subordinate, 
occupied  a  position  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  system,  A  complete 
re-organization  of  the  Department,  at  all  the  Presidencies,  was 
resolved  upon  in  1854,  and  a  separate  Department  of  the  State  was 
framed  for  the  consideration  of  all  questions  connected  with  Public 
Works. 

One  important  feature  in  the  new  system,  was  the  introduction 
of  Annual  Budgets,  under  which  all  projects  recommended  by  the 
Local  Governments  are  submitted  together  for  the  approval  of  the 
Supreme  Q-ovemment.  Another  is  the  preparation  of  an  Annual 
Progress  Beport,  prepared  from  materials  flimished  by  the  several 
Local  Governments,  and  containing  an  analysis  of  the  circumstances 
affecting  the  progress  and  cost  of  each  work. 
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II. — Beorganization  of  Public  Works  Department, — Dvrectors^ 
Despatch  of  March,  1852. 

The  best  account  that  can  be  given  of  the  reforms  which  have 
been  made  during  recent  years  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
in  India,  will  be  furnished  by  the  following  passages  from  a  Dbespatch 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  Bengal,  dated  3rd  March,  1852,  and 
written  with  reference  to  a  Eeport  of  the  preceding  year  on  the 
measures  of  Beorganization  required. 

The  despatch  is  as  follows : — 

"  1.  Pursuant  to  the  instructions  given  in  our  letter  in  the  Public 
Department,  dated  the  30th  January,  1850,  a  Commission  was 
appointed  by  you  in  December  of  that  year,  to  enquire  into  the 
system  of  superintendence  and  execution  of  Public  Works  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bengal. 

"  2.  This  Commission  was  composed  of  thp  following  officers,  viz. : 
Major  J.  Pitt  Kennedy,  H.M.S.,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  ;  Major  Baker,  Bengal  Engineers;  Mr.  Charles  Allen, 
Bengal  Civil  Service. 

"  3.  Their  Eeport  bears  date  the  5th  March,  1851. 

"  4.  After  a  most  careful  and  elaborate  enquiry,  the  Commission 
have  reported  unanimously  and  decidedly  against  the  continuance  of 
the  present  system  of  superintendence  of  Public  Works  by  the 
Military  Board. 

"5.  It  has  long  been  apparent  to  us,  that  the  magnitude  and 
multiplicity  of  the  executive  and  controlling  duties  confided  to  the 
Military  Board,  were  greater  than  could  be  properly  discharged  by 
that  Board.  We  have,  in  consequence,  cordially  approved  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  taken  from  time  to  time,  for  detaching  a 
member  of  the  Board  to  attend  on  the  Governor- General  when  absent 
from  the  Presidency,  in  order  that  the  Governor- General  might  be 
enabled  to  deal  promptly  with  questions  which  would  otherwise  have 
required  a  reference  to  the  Military  Board,  involving  great  and 
injurious  delay.  We  have  also  cordially  approved  of  the  Governor- 
General  having  ordered,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  execution  of 
Military  Buildings  and  other  works  in  the  Punjab,  and  so  avoided 
the  loss  of  time  which  the  distance  of  1,000  miles  from  the  Presidency 
and  the  forms  of  office  would  have  necessarily  entailed. 

'^6.  It  is  now  in  the  last  degree  important  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  securing  the  prompt  and  efficient  discharge  of 
the  duties  devolving  on  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  we 
view  with  much  satisfaction  the  report  of  the  Commission,  as  con* 
taining  results  and  proposals  which  we  trust  will  enable  your  Govern- 
ment to  accomplish  this  great  object. 

"  7.  Without  encumbering  this  despatch  with  all  the  details  which 
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liave  led  to  the  results  now  before  us,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to 
announce  to  you  our  approval  of  the  following  measures  as  proposed 
by  the  Commission,  and  unanimously  recommended  by  the  Governor- 
General,  by  the  Deputy  Governor  of  Bengal,  and  by  the  Members 
of  Council. 

"  8.  The  Department  of  Public  Works,  Civil  and  Military,  to  be 
removed  from  the  superintendence  of  the  Military  Board,  and  placed 
under  the  administration  of  one  officer  in  each  of  the  three  great 
divisions,  viz. : — 

"  Ist.  The  Lower  Provinces, 
"  2nd.  The  North-Western  Provinces, 

"  3rd.  The  Punjab,  including  the  territories  beyond  the  Jumna, — 
to  be  designated  Chief  Engineer  of  those  divisions  respectively. 

"  Each  Chief  Engineer  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Local  Government  under  which  he  is  placed :  that  in  the  Punjab 
being,  for  the  present,  the  Board  of  Administration ;  and  to  discharge, 
under  the  orders  of  those  authorities  respectively,  the  same  functions 
of  check  and  control,  within  his  division,  as  are  now  entrusted  to  the 
Military  Board. 

''Each  Local  Engineer  to  be  invested  with  administrative 
authority  over  both  Civil  and  Military  Works,  but,  except  within 
certain  limits  of  expense  to  be  hereafter  fixed,  the  power  of  sanction- 
ing new  works  to  be  restricted,  as  at  present,  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council. 

*'  Each  Chief  Engineer  to  be  assisted  by  two  or  more  deputies, 
designated  Superintending  Engineers,  who  shall  perform  the  same 
duty  of  supervision  of  executive  officers  in  their  several  charges  as 
Superintending  Engineers  at  present  perform. 

"  The  territories  under  each  Local  Government  to  be  divided  into 
compact  and  manageable  districts,  each  under  an  executive  officer  as 
at  present. 

"  9.  Under  these  arrangements,  the  separate  office  of  Chief  Engi- 
neer, as  at  present  constituted,  will  become  unnecessary,  and  will  be 
abolished  on  the  next  vacancy ;  leaving  for  future  consideration  such 
arrangements  as  may  be  required  for  the  general  conduct  of  business 
connected  with  the  Engineers  as  a  corps  of  Officers.  The  officer 
now  holding  the  office  of  Chief  Engineer,  who  will  be  relieved  from 
the  duties  of  the  Military  Board,  will  be  available  for  the  important 
duties  of  Chief  Engineer  of  one  of  the  new  divisions. 

"  10.  We  entirely  approve  of  the  suggestion,  that  the  establishment 
of  executive  Engineers  shall  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a 
well  qualified  Accountant,  so  as  to  enable  the  Engineer  to  devote  his 
principal  attention  to  the  Engineering  duties  confided  to  him.  It  is 
our  intention  to  cause  our  Engineer  Officers  under  instruction  at  the 
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Itojal  Engineer  establishment,  at  Chatham,  to  go  through  a  course 
of  book-keeping,  in  order  the  better  to  qualifj  them  to  superrise  the 
Accountants  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

"  11.  We  would  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  valuable  sugges* 
tions  of  the  Commission  on  the  subject  of  contracts  for  public 
works,  as  contained  in  paragraphs  82-4  of  their  report. 

**  12.  The  arrangements  now  authorized  may,  as  observed  by  the 
Govemor^General,  be  expected  to  produce  the  following  important 
advantages : — 

"  The  inconvenience  now  so  sensibly  felt  from  the  enormous 
territory  included  in  the  Presidency  being  superintended  by  a  single 
departmental  authority,  at  one  extremity  of  it,  will  disappear. 

"  The  administrative  authority  over  works  both  Civil  and 
Military,  will,  in  each  local  Government,  be  placed  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  person  or  persons  best  acquainted  with  the  country,  its 
circumstances,  and  wants ;  while  the  same  wholesome  control  over 
new  projects  and  expenditure,  as  now  exists,  will  still  remain  with 
the  supreme  Government. 

''  The  chief  departmental  authoriiy,  in  each  of  the  three  Govern- 
ments, will  be  able  to  obtain  that  personal  knowledge  of  the  works, 
and  of  the  districts  under  his  control,  which  the  Military  Board  could 
never  command. 

'^  13.  We  shall  look  with  much  interest  for  the  detailed  arrange* 
ments  which  you  may  propose  to  adopt,  to^  ensure  the  energetic  and 
effectual  carrying  out  of  the  new  system. 

^'  14.  We  await  the  receipt  of  your  matured  opinions  as  to  the  in- 
creased number  of  Engineer  Officers  required  for  the  public  services* 
Meanwhile  we  shall  continue  to  commission  as  Engineers,  from  our 
Military  College,  all  those  cadets  who  have  fully  qualified  them- 
selves for  that  branch  of  the  service,  according  to  the  established  test. 

"  15.  We  cannot  conclude  this  despatch  without  expressing  our 
satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Commission  on  Publie 
Works  discharged  the  duty  confided  to  them." 

III. — Lord  Dalhousie'g  Minute  of  July ^  1854. 

The  subject  was  again  revived  in  1864,  and  on  the  12th  July,  in 
that  year,  the  Governor-General  (Lord  Dalhousie),  forwarded  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  a  minute,  oi  which  the  following  are  extracts : — 

''8.  I  have,  therefore,  now  to  propose  that  such  an  agency 
shall  be  provided,  by  creating  an  office  of  '  Secretaiy  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works.'*     The  person 

*  "It  appears  to  me,"  the  Governor-General  says,  "however,  to  be  essential  to 
the  good  working  and  ready  acceptance  of  this  important  change,  that  the  officer  who 
wiU  thus  be  raised,  in  many  respects^  virtually  above  all  the  rest  of  his  profession,, 
should  be  not  merely  a  highly  qualified  Engineer  Officer,  bat  the  very  best  man,  or. 
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who  bolds  it  should  i^wajs  be  a  highly  qualified  Officer  of  the  corps 
of  Engineers.  He  should  have  the  aid  of  an  Assistant-Secretarj, 
also  an  Officer  of  the  corps  of  Engineers.  His  salary,  I  think,  should 
not  be  less  than  that  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Ooyemment  of  Bengal, 
viz.,  rupees  8,000  per  mensem;  and  the  salary  of  the  Assistant  should 
not  be  less  than  that  of  the  Assistant^Secretaries  in  the  Military 
Department. 

''9.  All  proposals  regarding  Public  Works,  and  all  communi- 
cations connected  with  that  department,  should  be  made  through  the 
office  of  this  Secretary. 

"  The  whole  system  will  thus  at  once  be  reduced  to  order,  and 
Public  Works  throughout  India  will  become  one  great  separate 
branch  of  internal  administration,  conducted  upon  settled  principles, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  the  best  scientific  and  professional  advice. 

''10.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  that  the  constitution  of  the 
new  office  should  impose  anything  more  than  a  very  slight  additional 
burden  upon  public  finances.  If  it  be  resolved  to  appoint  a  Secre- 
tary and  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Qovernment  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Works,  the  existing  offices  of  Consulting  Engineer  to  the 
Government  in  the  Kail  way  Department,  and  Assistant,  may  be 
abolished.  The  only  additional  expense  would  then  be  an  incon- 
siderable increase  in  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  beyond  that  now 
drawn  by  the  Consulting  Engineer." 

Of  the  general  tenor  of  this  Minute  of  Lord  Dalhousie's,  th^ 
Directors  approved,  subject  to  some  conditions,  as  indicated  in  the 
following  extract  from  their  reply : — 

"  29.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  offices  of  Secretary  and 
Assistant-Secretary  should  not  be  strictly  limited  to  the  corps  of 
Engineers.  Subject  to  this  exception,  we  sanction  this  proposal, 
with  two  conditions:  Ist.  That  the  Officer  in  question  shall  be 
selected  from  all  the  Presidencies,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant.* 
2nd.  That  the  appointment  shall  be  made  for  five  years  only,  when 
it  may  be  renewed  at  the  pleasure  of  Government;  but,  if  not 
renewed,  it  will  lapse,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  another  Officer  will 
be  appointed  for  a  similar  period. 

"  We  do  not  object,  to  the  appointment,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
Major  Baker. 

"30.  We  concur  in  the  views  of  the  Govemor-Gteneral  respecting 

.at  least,  one  of  the  very  best  men  available  in  tbe  Engineer  Corps  of  all  three  of  the 
Presidencies.  An  ofiicer  to  do  justice  to  the  place  should  have  practical  experience 
in  several  lines  of  the  profession ;  eminent  scientific  acquirements ;  a  very  sound,  cool 
bead ;  all  combined  with  the  power  of  becoming  a  good  office-man.  Such  officers 
are  rare, — and  I  think  that  the  scheme  will  be  introduced  at  a  disadvantage  if  it  is 
accompanied  by  any  incidental  provision^  on  the  present  occasion^  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  restricting  the  field  of  selection,  or  lowering  the  standard  of  the  office." 
*  Systematic  organization  of  Department  of  Public  Works,  30/1/50. 
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the  desirableness  of  bringing  all  the  expenditure  on  Public  Works 
under  one  head  of  account  in  the  general  books,  distinguishing 
original  outlay  from  charges  of  maintenance;  also  distinguishing 
between  expenditure  in  the  nature  of  investment  of-  capital,  and 
disbursements  having  no  such  character.  "Works  of  irrigation,  and 
any  other  works  vhich  yield  a  profitable  return  belong  to  a  to- 
tally difierent  class  from  works  not  yielding  any  return  whatever. 

"  31.  In  constituting  a  Department  of  Public  Works  it  will  be 
necessary  to  divide  the  business  coming  before  it  into  branches. 
For  example.  Canals  of  Irrigation  and  other  Works  connected  with 
the  Revenue  Administration,  will  belong  to  the  Revenue  Branch : 
Jails  to  the  Judicial :  Roads  and  'Bridges  to  the  Public :  Churches  to 
the  Ecclesiastical.  We  wish  this  classification  to  be  observed  in 
your  correspondence,  and  in  that  of  the  subordinate  Governments, 
with  us.  Thus  classified,  the  whole  of  the  Public  Works  of  India 
will  be  brought  into  view  in  one  Department,  *  The  Department  of 
Public  Works;'  under  which  head  our  despatches  relating  to  them 
will  be  in  future  addressed  to  the  several  Grovernments.'* 

lY. — Directors^  Despatches  of  May,  1853,  and  July,  1854. 

The  two  following  letters  of  May,  1853,  and  July,  1854,  from 
the  Court  of  Directors,  will  also  show  the  careful  measures  which 
have  been  taken  to  place  the  service  of  Public  Works  in  India  on 
the  soundest  bases. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Directors'  despatch  of  the 
24th  May,  1853  :— 

"  4.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  object  in  view*  may  best  be  attained 
by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  the  following  description : — Each  of  the 
local  Governments  should  require,  annually,  from  the  officers  who,  in 
the  respective  Presidencies,  may  be  vested  with  the  general  charge 
of  the  roads,  a  statement  of  the  new  works  most  urgently  required 
for  the  purposes  of  intercommunication,  and  the  execution  of  which, 
within  the  ensuing  year,  he  may  be  prepared  to  undertake.  On 
receiving  this  statement  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
decide,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Pre- 
sidency at  the  time,  whether  the  works  proposed  had  been  properly 
selected,  in  preference  to  others,  for  immediate  execution;  and  having 
come  to  a  conclusion  on  this  point,  the  whole  scheme,  involving  the 
proposed  expenditure  on  new  roads  and  bridges  for  the  coming  year, 
should  be  submitted  for  your  final  sanction  and  approval. 

"  5.  The  plan  above  indicated,  though  peculiarly  required  with 
reference  to  the  means  of  internal  communication,  ought  also  to  be 
applied  to  Public  Works  of  every  description ;  and  believing  that 

*  The  application  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  AoDual  Revenue  to  Public  Works, 
together  with  part  of  the  Cash  Balances. — Despatches  24/5/53,  and  7/6/54. 
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much  benefit  would  arise  from  the  means  it  would  afford  of  bringing 
annually  under  review  the  wants  of  each  Presidency,  as  regards 
buildings,  works  of  irrigation,  and  other  works  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  we  direct  that  its  operations  be  extended  accordingly.  It 
is  desirable  that,  with  respect  to  these,  works,  as  in  the  case  ot 
roads,  the  statements  should  exhibit  the  entire  expenditure  proposed 
to  be  incurred  on  new  works,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the 
estimate  for  each ;  and  we  forward  to  you  in  the  packet,  a  copy  of 
the  Ordnance  Estimates  as  annually  laid  before  Parliament.  You 
will  find  in  that  portion  of  them  which  relates  to  Public  Works,  the 
Form  giving  the  estimated  expense  of  new  works,  and  the  past  as 
well  as  probable  expense  of  those  in  progress ;  and  we  should  recom- 
mend that  this  form  should  be  adopted,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to 
the  circumstances,  in  India. 

''  6.  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  in  issuing  these 
orders  it  is  far  from  our  desire  either  to  place  any  further  restriction 
on  the  amount  heretofore  expended  on  works  of  public  improvement, 
or  to  deprive  the  Governments  of  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay  of 
any  of  the  power  they  have  hithe  rto  possessed  of  authorizing  expen- 
diture on  such  works.  Our  object  is,  primarily  to  secure  the  appli- 
cation of  the  money  to  be  expended,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  country  and  to  the  community ;  but 
the  proposed  plan,  while  preserving  to  your  Government  that  general 
control  over  the  finances  of  India,  which  it  is  intended  that  you  should 
possess,  will  have  the  advantage  of  relieving  your  Government  from 
that  unnecessary  distraction  of  attention  and  waste  of  time  which  arise 
from  a  number  of  separate  projects,  relating  to  objects  of  a  kinrded 
nature,  being  brought  under  your  consideration  at  different  periods." 

And  the  following  are  extracts  from  the  Directors'  letter  of  the 
6th  July,  1854  :— 

"6.  In  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  it  is  our  intention  that 
the  several  subordinate  Governments  should,  without  loss  of  time, 
review  the  wants  of  their  respective  Presidencies,  in  respect  to 
Public  Works,  and  submit  to  you,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
plans  and  estimates  for  such  as  they  may  consider  to  be  of  the 
greatest  urgency  and  importance. 

"  6.  In  order  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  loss  of  time,  we  shall  send 
to  the  Governments  of  the  minor  Presidencies  copies  of  as  much  of 
this  despatch  as  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  direct  them  to 
send  to  you  their  proposals  for  Public  Works,  with  the  necessary 
plans  and  estimates. 

"  7.  On  receipt  of  the  plans  and  estimates,  which  should  be  framed 
in  the  mode  pointed  out  in  our  despatch  of  the  24th  May,  1853,  and 
which,  without  being,  in  the  first  instance,  framed  in  great  detail, 
should  convey  such  a  general  idea  of  each  work  as  will  enable  your 
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Qovernment  to  form  a  general  estimate  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  each  work,  as  well  as  of  its  probable  cost,  you  will  proceed  to 
make  a  comparison  of  the  varioos  proposals,  and  will  decide  on  those 
which  should  be  undertrfcen  in  each  Presidency,  due  weight  being,  of 
course,  given  to  the  opinions  of  the  local  Governments  as  to  the  par- 
ticular w(Hrk8  which  they  recommend.  It  is  our  desire  that  special 
consideration  be  given  to  the  works  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
Presidencies,  in  which,  from  different  causes,  the  execution  of  works 
of  improvement  has  not  been  proportionate  with  that  in  other  parts 
of  India,  and  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  full  scope  for  a 
largely  inci^ased  expenditure,  and  every  prospect  of  a  fair  return  for 
the  outlay,  especially  in  works  for  improving  the  irrigation  of  the 
country, 

"  8.  You  will  report  to  us,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  yoitf 
decision  on  these  points;  and  we  particularly  desire  that  a  full  report 
may  be  made  to  us  as  to  the  means  of  providing  adequate  superin- 
tendence, so  as  to  insure  the  proper  execution  qf  such  worka  as  you 
may  recommend,  and  you  will  forward  to  us  the  plans,  maps,  and  esti- 
mates of  the  several  woriss  recommended  by  the  local  Governments, 
together  with  your  proceedings  on  them,  for  our  final  approval." 

Such  were  the  elaborate  and  detailed  orders  of  the  C6urt  of 
Directors  to  insure  efficiency*  I  shall  now  proceed  to  results ;  but 
as  the  subject  of  Public  Works  is  so  vast,  I  must  confine  my  notices^ 
to  the  details  of  the  most  important  labours,  the  Ganges  and  other 
Canals,  Irrigation  Works,  and  Boads;  but  an  inspection  of  the 
several  Tables  will  show  that  there  has  not  been  any  stint  or 
want  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Honourable  Court  with 
respect  to  all  branches  whatever,  that  could  advantage  the  public 
interests. 

The  tables  of  the  four  years'  estimates  comprise  an  outlay  of 
more  than  10  Millions  Sterling,  averaging  2^  Millions  Per  Annum ; 
and  it  may  truly  be  said  that,  but  for  this  outlay  for  a  prospective 
but  certain  good,  there  would  have  been  an  annual  surplus  over 
expenditure  in'  the  revenues  of  India ;  and  the  misrepresentations, 
now  designedly  made,  of  mismanagement  of  the  Indian  finanoea 
would  have  been  deprived  of  a  semblance  of  truth. 

Y.—Boads. 
In  the  years  1853-4  and  1864-5  the  largest  items  of  Expenditure 
were  for  Eoads  and  Bridges,  and  Irrigation  Works. 
The  most  noticeable  of  the  Boads  were : — 

The  Dacca  and  Arracan  Military  Bead : — ^total  length,  827  miles. 
Bridging  Bivers  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad  in  South  Behar  and 
Shahabad. 
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The  Branch  Boad  from  the  Qrand  Trunk  to  Fatna,  vid  Qya. 
New  Branch  of  Calcutta  Canal. 
New  Bridge  over  Tolly's  Nulla,  at  AJlipoor.    And 
The  Continuation  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad  from  Calcutta  to 
Peshawar. 

ThB  Punjaub  Section  of  this  last-mentioned  road  is  the  principal 
undertaking  now  in  hand  bj  the  Public  Works  Department  in  that 
province.  It  extends  from  Kumaul  to  Peshawar,  and  is  about  511 
miles  in  length.  Of  this,  nearly  400  miles  were  open  at  the  close 
of  the  official  year  1855-6 ;  and  the  expenditure  up  to  that  period  had 
been  860,000^.  On  the  subject  of  roads  in  the  Punjaub,  it  would 
appear,  from  the  Bepc^rts  for  1854-55  and  1855-56,  that,  up  to  May, 
1854,  3,600  miles  of  roadway  had  been  made  in  Punjaub  Proper  at  a 
cost  of  470,000^:.;  and,  in  the  Cis  and  Trans-Sutlej  States,  1,629  miles 
at  a  cost  of  75,000^. :  the  aggregate,  therefore,  was  5,229  miles,  and 
the  cost  545,000/. 

In  addition  to  the  Trunk  Boad  before  referred  to,  great  progress 
had  heet^  made  in  many  others,  while  some  were  in  contemplation. 
In  Hazara,  and  in  the  Peshawar  Valley,  187  miles  were  completed : 
in  the  Kohat  District,  three  valuable  Military  roads  were  in  progress: 
whilst  nnmerous  others  had  been  roughly  made  in  the  Trans-Indus 
and  other  districts.  On  the  whole,  not  less  than  3,520  miles  of  road 
had  been  constructed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  during 
these  two  years,  which,  with  the  5,229  miles  previously  made,  make 
up  the  large  aggregate  of  8,749  miles. 

The  grand  trunk  road  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  as  good  as  any 
English  turnpike  road,  is  837  miles  long,  and  cost  489,100Z.  The 
great  Deecan  Boad  from  Mirzapoor  to  Nagpoor  is  400  miles  long. 
The  Bombay  and  Agra  Boad  is  735  miles  long.  Systematic  road 
making  commenced  in  Madras  in  1845,  and  is  making  great  progress. 

VI. — Navigation  of  Indian  Bivers. 

The  navigation  of  the  Qanges  and  the  Indus  has,  to  a  certain 
ext^it,  been  provided  for  by  Government.  Four  Gh>vemment 
steamers*  and  four  flat-bottomed  boats  ply  on  tiie  former,  and  ten 
steamers  and  ten  flats  on  the  latter. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  provision  of  accommodation,  the  East 
India  Company  have  lately  acceded  to  proposals  for  assistance  to 
two  schemes  for  increasing  the  river  navigation  in  Ipdia,  viz.,  a  pro- 
position submitted  by  the  Sind  Bailway  Company  to  run  steamers 
between  Kotree,  the  terminus  of  the  Sind  Bailway,  and  Moultan, 

*  There  are  also  two  Companies  who  run  boats  from  Calcutta,  not  reeehring 
Govemment  assistance,  viz.,  •♦  The  Inland  General  Steam  Navigation  Company,''  for 
the  naTigation  of  the  Hooghly  and  Soonderbunds,  and  *'The  Ganges  Steam  Naviga*. 
tion  Company,''  for  the  navigation  of  the  Ganges  between  Calcutta  and  Allahabad. 
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the  terminus  of  the  Punjaub  Railway;  and  one  submitted  by  the 
Oriental  Inland  Steam  Navigation  Company  to  open  up  the  naviga- 
tion of  Indian  Eivers  generally  by  means  of  **  steam-trains." 

The  aid  promised  to  the  scheme  submitted  by  the  Sind  Eailway 
Company  is  a  guarantee  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  capital  to  the  extent  of  250,000/.,  the  amount  which  it  is 
estimated  will  be  required  for  the  undertaking.  It  is  intended  to 
place  fifteen  steamers  on  the  river ;  five  to  be  ready  for  use  within 
two  years  from  the  present  date,  and  five  more  in  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  years.  ^The  steamers  will  be  worked  in  connexion  with 
the  railway,  and  will  thus  be  the  means  of  completing  a  continuous 
line  of  communication  between  Kurrachee  and  Lahore  and  Umritser 
under  one  uniform  system  of  management. 

The  Oriental  Inland  Steam  Navigation  Company  propose  to 
commence  operations  on  the  Indus  and  Sutlej,  by  placing  on  these 
rivers  two  "trains  "  yearly  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Such  train  is 
to  be  capable  of  carrying,  on  a  light  draught  of  water,  either  a  very 
large  quantity  of  merchandize,  or  1,000  men.  The  assistance  which 
the  Court  have  promised  to  this  undertaking  is  a  subvention  of 
5,000Z.  per  annum  for  ten  years,  the  Company  agreeing  to  perform 
a  minimum  distance  of  20,000  miles  yearly.  Should  the  Navigation 
Company,  however,  fail  to  accomplish  this  distance,  or  to  put  on  the 
Qumber  of  trains  stipulated  for  (the  first  two  trains  to  be  placed  on 
the  river  within  two  years  from  the  present  date),  the  agreement,  as 
to  the  subvention,  is  to  cease  and  determine,  unless  the  failure,  on 
the  part  of  the  Navigation  Company,  should  occur  from  any  cause 
beyond  their  control,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  loss  of  the  trains,  or 
any  part  thereof,  by  shipwreck  while  on  the  voyage  to  India.  The 
Navigation  Company,  in  return  for  the  subvention,  agree  to  reserve 
for  the  East  India  Company  freight  to  the  extent  of  the  value  thereof, 
calculated  at  the  rates  now  charged  by  Q-ovemment  on  the  Ganges 
boats. 

Since  the  above  arrangement  was  made,  the  Navigation  Company 
have  applied  for  a  modification  of  the  terms  of  subvention,  whidi  is 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  authorities. 

VII. — Omah  generally. 

The  Canals  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  are — 

1st.  The  Delhi  Canals,  or  Western  Jumna. 

2nd.  The  Doab  CanaJ,  or  Eastern  Jumna. 

3rd.  The  Ganges  Canal. 

The  main  source  of  revenue  £ix)m  the  Canals  west  of  the  Jumna* 
is  the  water-rent.     This,  for  the  year  1846-7,  amounted  to  26,253Z. 
It  is  computed  that,  in  the  year  of  the  great  famine,  1837-38,  the  gross 
value  of  crops  grown  on  land  irrigated  from  these  Canals,  the  greater 
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part  of  which  hind  would  otherwise  have  been  totally  unprodactiTe, 
amounting  to  1,462,800/.,  a  sum  far  exceeding  the  entire  cost  of  the 
works. 

The  next  important  item  of  Canal  Beyenue  is  mill-rent,  which, 
in  1846-47,  amounted  to  1,471/.  Another,  though  insignificant^ 
source  of  Eevenue  is  that  for  Watering  Cattle :  this,  in  1846-47, 
was  168/.  This  charge  is  made  only  to  those  who  pay  rerenue  less 
than  10/.  per  annum.  The  other  sources  are  the  transit  duties,  the 
sale  of  wood,  grass,  and  fines.* 

The  following  Statement  shows  the  gross  reyenue  for  nine  years 
ending  1845-46:— 

(A.)    Delhi  Canai^  or  Western  JwrnnOy  1837-38  to  1845-6,  and  1846-7  to 

1854-5. 


Year. 

Water 
Bent. 

HiU 
Bent 

Watering 
Cattte. 

Tranat 
Datiea. 

Sale  of 

Wood  and 

Graaa. 

FIneato 
Bleach  of 

TOTAU 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1837-38 

27,237 

578 

76 

604 

522 

948 

29.966 

1838-39 

18,964 

973 

183 

822 

617 

578 

22,140 

1839-40 

22,438 

1,456 

228 

657 

482 

618 

25,882 

1840-41 

25,581 

952 

195 

973 

548 

607 

28,858 

1841-42 

26,306 

820 

155 

1,150 

560 

463 

29,457 

1842-43 

27,930 

988 

117 

793 

675 

621 

31,126 

1843-44 

26,055 

1,259 

168 

557 

482 

576 

29,099 

1844-45 

23,102 

822 

297 

659 

515 

634 

26,031 

1845-46 

26,069 

1,325 

229 

783 

705 

775 

29,887 

1846-47  30,288  Total 

1847-48  29,068     „ 

1848-49  30,959    „ 

1849-50  31,472     „ 

1860-51  30,525     „ 


£ 

1851-52  32,402  Total 

1852-53  32,554    „ 

1853-5i  « 34,531     „ 

1854-55  29,279    „ 


The  Delhi  Canal,  and  its  hranches  in  the  west  of  the  Jumna^ 
originally  constructed  in  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
extends  to  a  distance  of  425  miles :  they  had  fallen  into  disuse  and 
consequent  decay  hefore  the  British  occupation.  Their  re-opening 
has  cost  314,880^.  up  to  the  1st  May,  1844 ;  and  the  water-rent  they 
have  yielded  amounts  to  334,880/. 

*  Ahgtract  showing  the  supposed  Value  of  the  Canals  West  of  Jumna  as  a 
Property  (1851). 

£ 

Land  occupied  by  the  Canal  Banks  and  Channel 23,402 

Pablic  Buildings 58,492 

Standing  Trees 55,527 

Cost  of  EzcaTation 46,179 


Total  Value  of  the  Canals . 


TOL.  XXI.     PAET  II. 


183,601. 
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The  entire  length  of  the  Delhi  and  Western  Jumna  Canals  is 
445  miles,  and  cost  113,797/.;  and  the  net  rerenue,  after  deducting 
for  the  Canal  and  Civil  Departments,  shows  the  amount  of  interest . 
on  the  invested  capital  to  be  36  per  cent. 

2nd.  There  are  the  same  sources  of  revenue  on  the  Eastern  as  on 
the  Western  Jumna.  The  influence  of  the  famine  year  is  as  marked 
on  this  as  on  the  other  Canals,  the  gross  value  of  the  crops  on  land 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  unproductive  being  491,050Z.  The 
united  Jumna  Canals,  therefore,  saved  during  the  year  1837-38  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  nearly  %  millions  sterling. 

Nearly  half  the  area  irrigated  by  the  Canal  has  come  under  its 
influence  since  the  settlement  of  the  Land  Revenue,  so  that  the 
effect  of  canal  irrigation  upon  the  income  of  Government  can  be 
easily  proved.  The  annual  increase  due  to  the  canal  in  the  three 
Districts  of  Sahrunpore,  Moozuffemuggur,  and  Meerut  is  15,275Z. 
If  to  this  sum  the  annual  direct  revenue  of  the  canal  is  added, 
10,998/.  (in  1845-46),  the  total  return  will  show  26,274/.« 

The  following  is  the  direct  revenue  from  this  canal  for  the  period 
df  nine  years : — 

(B.)    DoAB  Canai^  or  Eastern  Jtmnay  1837-8  to  1845-6,  and  1846-7  to 

18^4-6. 


Year, 

Water 

Mm 

Watering 

Transit 

Sale  of 

V!nP« 

Total. 

Rent. 

Bent. 

Cattie. 

Dntiea. 

Plantation. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1837-38 

9,131 

500 

19 

?6 

1?2 

284 

10,083 

1838-39 

7,301 

435 

10 

42 

107 

296 

8,194 

1839-40 

7,854 

428 

6 

56 

1^8 

381 

8,855 

1840-41 

8,913 

329 

9 

,,,, 

247 

432 

9,932 

1841-42 

7,888 

373 

15 

96 

164 

378 

8,916 

1842-43 

10,506 

619 

3 

52 

194 

368 

11,743 

1843-44 

8,614 

817 

13 

35 

141 

453 

10,076 

1844-45 

3,478 

604 

21 

28 

170 

573 

9,877 

1845*46 

$l,6g3 

812 

10 

41 

172 

308 

10,998 

1846-47  12,175  Total 

1847-48  12,540    „ 

1848^49  16,324     „ 

1849-50 14,950     „ 

1850-51  14,283    „ 


1851-52  16,685  Total 

1862-53  15,140    „  . 

1853-.54  16,132     „ 

1854-55  ,.••••      9*^88    i* 


*  Ahstraet  siomng  the  supppssd  V^fu$  of  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  as  a 
Froperijy  (1S51). 

Vidn«  of  Public  B^ildingg,  &c 88,374 

„       Lai^d    « 294 

,,      Flantiitdons .«..    17,143 

Total  Tvlue  of  the  Canal 106,082 
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The  Doab  Oanal,  on  the  east  of  the  Jumna,  appeared,  when  the 

Gountrj  came  into  British  possession,  to  have  been  long  entirely 

•  abandoned.     This  eanal  runs  a  distance  of   180  miles,  and  was 

re-opened  at  a  cost  of  169,8421.  The  return  fi^m  water-rent  is  stated 

at  92,380/. 

The  length  of  the  Doab  and  Sastem  Oanal  is  142  miles,  and  the 
original  cost  80,198il.  The  net  annual  return  on  the  capital  laid  out 
is  nearly  24  per  cent.  Since  these  works  first  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  British  authorities,  they  haye  expended  upon  them  a  sum  of 
557,0001.,  and  have  received  from  them,  in  direct  canal  rerenue, 
nearly  546,000Z.  They  have  brought  under  the  influence  of  irrigation 
an  area  of  1,800,000  acres,  yielding  produce  to  the  annual  value  of 
not  less  than  2^  millions  sterling,  and  supported  a  population  of 
600,000  souls. 

Ylll.— The  Ganges  Canal. 

The  Gkmges  Canal  is  in  progress  of  execution;  and  the  advantages, 
in  point  of  revenue,  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  results  of  the  other 
canals.  The  districts  to  which  the  influence  of  this  canal  will 
extend  embrace  an  area  of  8,255,255  cultivated  acres,  and  2,846,798 
cultivable  acres,  or,  together,  11,102,048  acres.  The  total  area  for 
which  irrigation  will  be  provided  is  estimated  to  amount  to  5,400,000 
acres. 

The  direct  anticipated  pecuniary  returns  from  the  canal  may  be 
estimated  at  168,850;.* 

The  indirect  return  from  increase  of  land  revenue  from  the  analo- 
gous cases  of  existing  canals  may  be  taken  at  240,638/.,  making  the 
total  pecuniary  return,  say,  404,488/. ;  or,  allowiog  for  annual  repairs, 
a  net  revenue  of  350,000/.,  which,  calculated  upon  an  estimated 
original  expenditure  of  1,250,000/.,  will  show  a  return  of  28  per  cent. 

The  following  details  will  more  fully  exhibit  the  real  nature  of 
this  great  work. 

The  total  length  of  channel  navigable  throughout  the  Qanges 
Canal,  including  the  Trunk  and  Terminal  lines,  with  the  great 
branches,  is  very  nearly  890  Miles,  along  which  are  distributed  17 
dams  or  escapes,  with  waterways  varying  from  800  to  18  feet ;  202 
bridges  for  the  purpose  of  regidation  and  cross->communication,  with 
waterways  varying  from  200  to  20  feet ;  297  inlets  for  local  or  minor 

*  Oan^ea  Canal  Estimated, 

£ 

Water  R«nt 147,150 

Mm      do 10,000 

Transit  Duties 6,000 

Sai^dries ., 700 

163,850 

l2 
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drainage;  16  falls  for  regulating  the  slopes;  31  locks  and  navigable 
channels  for  navigation;  282  Bajbuha  beads  for  irrigation;  an 
aggregate  length  of  probably  not  less  than  10  miles  of  bathing  Ghats  , 
for  the  use  of  the  community;  49  first  class,  and  122  second  class 
Ghokis  for  the  shelter  of  the  establishments;  6  workshops  for 
supplying  the  various  wants  of  the  canal  works;  and,  lastly,  the 
great  aqueduct  across  the  Solani  Biver,  unequalled  in  its  dimensions 
by  any  work  of  the  kind  yet  executed  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  add  here  that,  up  to  the  opening  of  the  canal. 
Government  had  expended  on  the  works,  south  of  Boorkee,  a  sum 
amounting  to  about  650,000^. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  the  work  which  has  been  executed  on  the 
Ganges  Canal,  virtually  within  the  last  eight  years,  though  it  must 
be  remarked  that  the  visible  results  are  far  from  being  a  true 
measure  of  the  amount  of  labour  which  has  been  expended  in  that 
time.  It  is  the  work  of  the  hand  in  construction  only  that  is  seen 
on  the  surface  of  the  country.  To  estimate  the  extent  of  mental 
and  manual  labour  of  other  kinds  that  are  required  for  pure  con- 
structive purposes,  the  records  of  the  office  must  be  examined,  and 
there  ii^ill  be  found  proofs  of  the  thoughtful  care  and  immense  toil 
with  which  every  part  of  the  great  design  has  been  elaborated  by 
those  concerned  in  working  it  out.  Nor  should  those  who  execute 
works  of  civil  engineering  in  countries  overflowing  with  every 
resource  that  mechanical  skill  and  individual  enterprise  can  supply, 
overlook  those  peculiar  difficulties  which  beset  the  engineer's  path 
in  India,  where  his  resources  are  chiefly  in  himself,  and  where  he  must 
not  only  be  the  designer  of  works,  but  the  head  mason,  the  head  car* 
penter,  the  head  brick  and  lime  burner,  in  fact,  the  man  of  all  detail 
work,  or  of  all  general  design. 

The  last  point  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  advert,  in  this  general 
sketch,  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  results  which  are  to  be  anti- 
cipated from  the  execution  of  the  Ganges  Canal. 

These  results  arrange  themselves  into  the  two  following  great 
classes: — 

1.  Besults  to  the  people, 

2   Besults  to  the  Government. 
And  it  win  be  convenient  to  refer  to  them  briefly  in  their  order. 

The  lesults  to  the  people  may  be  exhibited  under  the  following 
heads : — 

1.  Certain  in  place  of  precarious  irrigation,  in  localities  where 
water  was  before  to  be  had.  On  this  no  special  remark  is  called  for, 
as  its  value  is  self-evident,  though  statistics  are  not  at  command  to 
admit  of  this  value  being  stated  numerically. 

2.  Cheaper  irrigation  from  the  canal  than  by  any  other  method 
now  practised.    This  arises  from  the  smaller  amount  of  animal  or 
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human  labour  required  in  using  surface  irrigation  by  naturallj 
flowing  water  than  where  any  mechanical  means  are  used.  Well 
irrigation,  at  its  cheapest,  is  not  less  than  four  times  as  expensiye  as 
canal  irrigation,  so  that,  for  every  Beega  watered  from  the  latter, 
the  zemindar  will  find  his  expenses,  on  the  item  of  irrigation,  dimi- 
nished by  three-fourths,  and  the  surplus  capital  in  labour  or  money 
thus  placed  at  his  disposal,  can  be  employed  in  adding  new  fields  to 
the  cultivated  portion  of  his  Eukba. 

8.  Irrigation,  at  a  moderate  cost,  in  localities  where  irrigation  at 
all  was  formerly  impossible.  The  advantage  to  the  zemindar  here  is 
almost  purely  dear  gain,  and  tracts,  desert  from  entire  want  of 
watery.will,  when  the  canal  lines  are  completed,  be  irrigable  with 
perfect  ease. 

4.  Increase  of  produce  from  land  fully  and  constantly  accessible 
to  irrigation  over  much  larger  areas  than  before.  This  increase  is 
very  considerable,  and  probably  would  not  be  over-estimated  at  a 
fourth  of  the  returns  from  the  land. 

5.  Facilities  for  the  production  of  crops  of  the  more  valuable 
kinds,  which  cannot  be  cultivated  at  all  without  a  certain  and 
abimdant  supply  of  water.  The  efibct  of  increased  production  and 
diminished  cost  thus  shown  would  be  to  give  the  whole  community 
cheapo  food,  and  enable  it  to  expend  the  surplus  for  other  purposes 
or  wants. 

6.  Increased  value  to  property  in  land  arising  from  the  advan- 
tages seciired  by  the  presence  of  the  canal. 

7.  Increase  of  commercial  facilities  by  the  creation  of  numerous 
lines  of  easy  and  economical  transit  connected  with  the  great  rivers 
of  the  Doab. 

8.  The  price  to  be  paid  by  the  people  for  these  advantages  is  a 
very  moderate  water-rent  amounting,  on  the  average,  to  not  more 
than  10  annas  per  Beega,  with  a  capital  expended  on  the  construction 
of  Bajbuhas  and  watercourses,  the  interest  on  which,  added  to  the 
expense  of  repairing  the  works,  would  raise  the  total  charge  for 
irrigation  to  about  1  rupee  per  Beega,  which  would  represent  the  entire 
outlay  of  the  zemindars.  The  Mahajuns,  or  others,  using  the  canal 
for  transit,  would  pay  a  transit-duty,  purposely  fixed  much  lower 
than  by  any  other  existing  means  of  carriage. 

It  is  hoped  that  no  counteracting  disadvantages  will  arise  to  mar 
these  promises ;  and  every  means  that  can  be  thought  of  will  be 
taken  to  prevent  injury  to  the  land  or  its  inhabitants  from  the 
presence  of  the  canal. 

The  results  to  Government  need  be  only  very  briefly  adverted  lo. 
They  are  of  two  kinds :  first,  direct;  and  2nd,  indirect  or  contingent. 

The  direct  results  will  arise  from  three  main  sources  :— 

1st.  The  water-rent  of  6,750  pymanahs  of  water,  at  about  an 
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average  of  12Z.  per  pymanah.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
full  returns  can  be  looked  for  from  this  source,  as  the  supply  cannot 
be  raised  to  its  maximum  till  the  works  are  all  thoroughly  con- 
solidated and  prepared  for  its  distribution.  But  when  this  time 
.does  arrive,  the  water-rent  will  give  Q-ovemment  on  annual  return 
of  about  128,250^ 

2.  Transit  duties,  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  10,0002. 
per  annum. 

3.  Various  miscellaneous  items  of  revenue,  which  may  reach 
5,000Z.  per  annum. 

Hence  the  gross  direct  return  to  the  State  may  be  expected  to 
reach  ultimately  about  145,000^.  a-year.  The  annual  charge  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  work  will  not  fall  short  of  40,000Z. ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  time  that  will  elapse  before  the  canal  pays  its  own 
expenses,  with  the  various  contingent  works  which  must  be  expected 
to  follow,  as  experience  increases,  it  may  be  held  that  the  total 
capital  sunk  in  making  the  canal,  from  the  period  of  its  commence- 
ment to  the  time  when  its  full  returns  will  be  obtained,  cannot  fall 
much  short  of  1,500,000Z. 

A  net  income  of  105,000Z.  on  1,500,000/.  of  capital  would  be  just 
7  per  cent.,  and  much  more  than  this  the  direct  return  can  WModj 
be  expected  to  prove. 

The  contingent  or  indirect  returns  to  GJ-ovemment  are  mainly 
derived — ' 

1.  IVom  the  security  against  the  formidable  money 'payments 
and  remissions  required  to  alleviate  famines.  What  these  may  be 
valued  at  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the  experience  of  the  famine  of 
1837-38  proves  that  it  would  have  been  economy  to  have  prevented 
its  occurrence  by  the  total  sacrifice  of  fully  two-thirdfi  of  the  entire 
capital  sunk  in  the  construction  of  the  Ghmges  Canal ;  for,  if  such 
an  act  could  possibly  have  prevented  it,  or  greatly  alleviated  its  £Eital 
effects.  Government  would  have  been  the  gainer  by  the  presence  of 
an  active  cultivating  populatipn,  which  was  depressed  for  years  after* 
wards  in  the  actual  state  of  things.  That  such  prevention  or  allevia* 
tion  wiU  be  secured  by  the  Ganges  Canal  admits  of  no  rcAsonable 
question. 

2.  !From  the  increase  of  land  revenue  consequent  on  the  extensicm 
of  the  area  of  irrigation.  This  may  be  expected  to  double  the  direct 
returns  from  the  canal  itself;  and  about  14  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
is  probably  the  maximum  return  to  be  anticipated  as  the  final  result 
of  the  execution  of  the  canal. 

.  Such  are  the  chief  features  of  the  most  remarkable  works,  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation,  in  the  worl^  as  pourtrayed  in  the  offidal 
reports  of  Colonel  Sir  Proby  Cautiey,  ELC.B.,  the  projector  and 
finisher  of  the  trunk  line  of  the  canal,  and  in  the  reports .  gC  the 
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present  Engineer  and  Superintendent  of  the  Canaly  lieut-CoIonel 
Baird  Smith. 

IX. — Expenditure  on  Fublie  Works  in  1854-55. 

In  the  Tables  1, 11,  and  III,  will  be  found  a  tabular  synopsis  of 
the  whole  of  the  expenditure  on  Public  Works  by  the  different 
GoFemments  of  India  for  the  year  1854-55,  so  far  as  the  Beports 
Bent  in  have  afforded  material,  and  a  succession  of  Tables  showing,  in 
a  more  detailed  classification,  the  o1:gects  upon  which  this  expenditure 
has  been  incurred. 

A  few  remarks  remain  to  be  made  upon  the  fiuiis  which  these 
Tables  convey. 

The  whole  amount  of  expenditure,  as  it  stands,  is  228  lakhs  of 
rupees,  or  say  2,2d0,000{. 

Of  this,  565,000/.,  or  a  little  more  than  25  per  cent.,  is  expended 
on  Military  Works. 

These  last  are  "  Public  Works  ^'  in  quite  a  different  sense  from 
that  in  which  roads  and  canals  or  harbours  are  Public  Works,  and 
it  is  as  well  to  keep  the  distinction  marked. 

Other  buildings  also  of  a  Civil  character  may  be  considered 
merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  Administration,  and  the  collection 
of  the  revenues. 

But  still  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  if  we  take  merely  the  items 
included  under  the  heads  of  ''  Public "  (the  great  bulk  consisting 
of  roads)  and  of  ''Irrigation,"  the  sum  amounts  to  upwards  of 
1,500,000/.,  or  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expenditure. 

The  following  is  the  first  Table  :— 
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Table  L 
Synopsis  o/Etpenditure  on  Publio  Works  in  India,  as  Classified  under  the 


Govern- 
ment 
of 

Frzsidenci  or 

Piugaa)). 

CLASBIflCATIOir. 

Lower 
Provinces. 

North- 
Western 
Provinces. 

Madras. 

1,2,3.  P«6/ic.— (Road8,NavigableCaiial8,l 
Post  Offices,  Hospitals,  Government, 

Offices) :. J 

Repairs 

£ 
7,970 

..It 

£ 
75,805 

36,340 

10,376 

2,047 

547 

1,093 

242 

263 

8,756 

2,815 

488 
42,380 

1,958 
20,352 

£ 

15,461 

8,368 

1,142 

61 

247 

50 

2,581 

16 

3,466 

89 

88,307 
18,938 

339,687 

633 

1,150 

3,032 

1,396 

135,560 

3,441 

•••• 

£ 

281,987 

34420 

2,794 

1,500 

524 

4.  /tMftcta/.— '(Conrts,     Police    Stations,) 

.Gaols,  «6c.)   i 

Repairs 

5.  Ecclenastical,  ^  (Churches,    Burying) 

Grounds,  &c.)  J 

Repairs 

6.  £<;«ca/iona/.— (CoUeges  and  Schqols).... 
Repairs 

68 

7.  Retfsnue,   General, — (Offices,    Opium,) 

Salt,  Customs,  Tolls,  &c.)   ) 

Repairs 

8.  Beeewue,  Jrri0atifm,-r=-(C«Dala,  Tanks,) 

£mbaiikmen|».  Drainage,  &c.)    } 

Repairs 

2,821 
1,000 

104,572 

IJ10,000 

9.  Marine,  ^  (Pocl^,   Harbours,   Light) 

Houses,  &c.) ...j 

Repairs 

6,541 

1,000 

10.  Railway.— {Isnd  Purchase,  Govern.) 
ment  Control,  &c.)  / 

7,041 

Total  Original  Civil  Works   

7,970 

118,526 

84,941 

111,206 

27,525 

480,726 

4,074 

406,351 

Repairs 

157,920 

Grand  ^tal.  Civil  Works 

7,970 

203,467 

138,731 

484,801 

564,272 

Ih  Mflifary.'T{¥ortM,  Magazines,  Bar-) 

f4cks«  cantonments,  &c.) J 

Repairs 

17,852 
9,497 

17,331 

3,588 

257,830 

33.081 

36,141 

10,000 

Totfll  Ml HtmT  Worka 

27,350 

20,920 

290,911 

46,141 

Total  Civil  and  MiUtary  Original  Works 
Total  Repairs   .... 

7,970 

136,379 

94,438 

128,537 

31,114 

738,557 

37,155 

442,493 
167,9*0 

Qu^9  Total  op  ali*,  1854-55 

7,970 

230,817 

159,652 

775,712 

610,413 

N«B, — Tko  ExfsnMofO  OJX  B^aSn  is  not  truly  shown,  having  been  omitted  or  imperfectly 

in  these  Abstracts,  which  were  not  techntcaU] 
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^ 

rffy«r«i^  Branches  of  the  Public  Service  far  1854-65. 

(Deiailein 

\2bblell) 

Bomlwy. 

Saugor 

and 

Ncrbttdda 

Territories. 

Hyderabad 
assigned 
Districts. 

Nagpore. 

Pegq. 

TenaiM- 
ximaad 
HarUbui. 

TOTALa. 

Original 
Works. 

Bepaifw. 

Gkajtd 
Total. 

£ 
80,767 
39*363 

6,815 

1*436 

3,297 

3,999 
^f^59 

26,805 

4,908 

1,840 

2,156 

£ 
15,605 
12,511 

898 
30 

£ 
2,589 

2,313 

907 
1,568 

£ 
1,800 

£ 
69,371 

360 

3,555 

428 

124 

5,404 

.... 

£ 
674 
212 

104 

8 

195 

8 

18 

£ 
891,621 

29,150 

8,076 

2,893 

21,668 

357,302 

18,812 

29,550 

£ 

I3a.2ii 
5*053 

«»737 
309 

5*573 

186,031 

2,858 

£ 

1,023,832 

34,204 

9,813 
3,203 

27,241 

546,333 

21,670 
29,550 

128,750 

44*892 

16,504 

">54i 

7,378 
1,271 

1,800 

78,884 
360 

974 

246 

1.359,075 

333*775 

••«« 

173,642 

29,046 

8,650 

1,800 

79,244 

1,221 

.... 

1,692,850 

53,651 

zi,o68 

945 

.... 

.... 

97,891 

7,042 
946 

488,685 

78,181 

•••• 
•••• 

74,719 

945 

.... 

.... 

97,891 

7,988 

.... 

566,867 

182,401 

65,960 

17,449 
12,541 

7,378 
1,271 

1,800 

176,775 

360 

8,016 
1*193 

1,847,760 

4^^*956 

... 

^48,362 

29,991 

8,650 

1,800 

177,135 

9,209 

.... 

2,259,717 

ghren  in  Bereral  of  the  Reports.     Items  have  in 
to  retoraed  bj  the  Departmental  Offices. 


many  cases  been  transferred  to  Repairs 
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With  respect  to  the  preceding  Table  (I,)  it  may  be  pointed  out, 
that  the  expenditure  on  Militaty  Works  bears  to  the  whole  expendi- 
ture in  the  different  provinceEr  the  following  proportions : — 

In  Bengal    nearly  lOJ  per  cent. 

„  North- Western  Protincci „  13  », 

„  Ponjaub t,  37  ,, 

,f  Madras  „       7i  » 

„  Bombay.... „  30  „ 

,f  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  „  32  „ 

„  Pegn : „  65  „ 

„  Tenasserim „  87  .   » 

The  expenditure  in  the  Punjaulvin  1854-55,  has  been  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  expenditure  in  Bengal,  Norths-Western  Provinces, 
Bombay,  and  Pegu. 

The  expenditure  on  Original  Works  in  the  Punjaub  nearly  equals 
the  aggregate  of  that  in  Madras,  Bombay,  and  the  North- Western 
Provinces. 

That  in  Original  Works  in  Madras  nearly  equals  the  aggregate 
of  tiie  same  expenditure  in  all  the  provinces  in  more  particular  rela- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Government,  except  the  Punjaub,  viz.,  Bengal, 
North- Western  Provinces,  Pegu,  Tenasserim,  and  the  Saugor-Ner- 
budda  Territories,  a  fact  scarcely  consistent  with  the  local  partialities 
sometimes  alleged  against  the  distribution  of  sanctions  by  the 
Supreme  Government. 

Whilst  Madras  has  spent  270,000Z.  in  the  construction  of  Trunk 
and  District  Eoads,  Bengal  has  spent  only  60,000^.,  and  out  pf  the 
Madras  expenditure  a  sum  of  18,000Z.  (on  the  Akyab  Bead)  might 
almost  be  transferred  to  the  heading  of  Military  Works,  whilst  two 
pr  three  items  consume  all  the  remainder. 

The  North- Western  Provinces  show  but  3,8007.  spent  on  the 
construction  of  roads. 

in  the  last  case  this  would  prohahh/  have  been  considerably 
increased,  had  returns  of  the  expenditure  from  local  funds  been 
received. 

An  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  would  have  been  the  cost  of 
road  maintenance  all  over  India;  but  the  returns  of  repairs  are 
defective,  and  other  data  are  wanting. 

The  next  Table  (11,)  exhibits,  in  greater  detail,  the  Expenditure 
set  forth  in  Table  I. 
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Table  IL—TaMar  View  of  Expbnditubb  on  Public  Works  by  the  dijffereni 
Indian  Administrations  tn  1864-559  in  mare  detailed  elamfieatiw  o/olffecte 
tkan  given  in  Table  I. 

BRANCH,  "  PUBLIC."    (1,  2,  3,  ;gl,023,832.) 
(1.)  Roads  and  Communications. 


Frovinces, 
1864.&. 

Trunk 
or 

MaiB 
Boadi. 

Seoondary 

BlMdS. 

FerriM 

and 
sundrr 
Bridg^. 

DAk 
Bunga- 
lows. 
kc. 

Navgbl. 
Canal* 

and 
Rirers. 

Repairs. 

ToTAfc, 

GoTemmeDt  of  ladia  .... 
Beogal 

£ 

7,970 
59,473 
3,702 
272.583 
40,228 
46,380 
14,416 

32,724 

£ 

3,019 

164 

51,577 

230,739 

20,426 

2,'486 
684 

"*674 

£ 

3,959 

9,282 

1,313 

426 

£ 

493 

352 

98 

336 

2,850 

1,116 

£ 

2,66i 

5,671 

£ 

26.964 
7.885 
633 
32,920 
31,780 
12,164 

212 

£ 

7.970 

95,912 

12,105 

334,175 

311,210 

101,865 

26,581 

2,486 

1,800 

32,724 

886 

North- Westn.  Provinoes 
Ponjaab 

Madras    

Bombay  

Saugor  aDd  Nerbadda.... 
Hyderabad  

NaffDore  

Pegu    

TeDasserim 

Total 

477,480 

309,772 

14.982 

5,248 

7,673 

112,561 

927,717 

(2.)    Gbnbral. 


FroTJBces, 
1864.5. 


Post 
Offices. 


Hospitals 
andDis- 


City 
ImprOTe- 


Sea         Miscel- 
Defences.,  laneous. 


Repairs. 


Total. 


Bengal 

NorUi- Westn.  Provinces 

Punjaub  

Madras 

Bombay  

Saugor  and  Nerbadda. 

Hyderabad ^ , 

Pegu. „ 


£ 

858 
1,056 
1,025 

163 
924 
102 


£ 
521 

""70 
106 
630 


448 
1,696 

35,495 


3,286 


£ 

2.792 

10,185 

"l80 
2,531 


1,054 


£ 
7,376 
483 

1,000 
5,363 


360 


£ 

11,548 

11,724 

1,54S 

4,572 

10,385 

924 

102 

36,910 


Total.. 


4,130 


1,328 


37,641 


3,286    16,743 


14,583 


77,71S 


Pzovfttoei, 
1854-6. 


Bengal 

North- Westm.  Ptot. 

Punjaub  

Madras    

Bombay 

Bangor  and  Nerbudda 

Hyderabad  

Pegu 

Tenasserim 

Total 


(3.)    Political. 


Govt. 
Houses 
It  Offices. 


£ 
2,685 

4,501 
125 

5,661 
264 


13,238 


lliscel- 
laneous. 


96 


96 


RepairSi 


£ 
2,000 


500 

2,219 

347 


5,066 


Total 
PofiUcal 


£ 
4,685 

4,501 
625 

7,880 
611 

""96 


18,401 


(4.)    Judicial. 


Police 

and 

Gaols. 


£ 
5,761 

115 
1,150 
1,696 
4,866 
12 
2,313 
3,555 
30 


19,501 


Court 

Houses. 

&c. 


£ 
4,615 
1,026 

1,098 

1,948 

886 


74 


9,649 


Bcpain. 


£ 
2,047 
61 

1,600 
1,436 


5,053 


Total 
XudiciaT. 


£ 

12,424 

1,203 

1,150 

4,294 

8,251 

898 

2,313 

3,555 

113 


34,204 
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(5.)      ECCLBSIASTICAL. 

(6.)    Educational. 

PlroTmcei, 
1864-S. 

Chnrehes. 

Buying 
Grounds. 

Bepairs. 

Total 

Ecdeti. 
astical. 

Onutrnc. 

tionof 
Schools  and 
Colleges,  be. 

Bepairs. 

Total 
Eduea. 
tionaL 

Bengal  

£ 

414 

61 

2,605 

448 
3,025 

165 

£ 
133 
186 
426 
76 
271 
262 

£ 
1,093 
50 

592 

£ 
1,640 

297 
3,032 

524 
3,890 

428 

£ 
242 
2,581 

"68 

£ 
263 
16 

"30 

£ 
505 

North- Western  ProY. 
pixnjaub 

2,598 

Madras  

68 

Bombay 

Peeu  

Tenasserim    

Sangor  and  Nerbudda 

30 

Total  

6,720 

1,356 

1,737 

9,813 

2,893 

309 

3,203 

(7.)    Rkvbnub — Gbnsbal. 

(8.)    Rkv.— Irrigation. 

Provinces, 
1864.5. 

Cnstom 

and 

TdU 
Houses. 

Salt 

and 

Opium. 

Other 

Bevenm 

Build- 

ings. 

^Repairs. 

Total 
Berenue. 

Gonstnu>. 
tion. 

Bepairs. 

Total. 

Bengal 

£ 

476 

1,767 

"62 
509 

£ 
6,874 

952 
1,896 

598 

215 

£ 
1,406 

747 

2,160 
3,275 

907 
124 
195 

£ 
2,815 
89 

1,000 
1,659 

**8 

£. 
11,571 
3,556 
1,396 
3,821 
5,659 

'907 
124 
204 

£ 

488 

88,307 

135,560 

104,572 

26,805 

1,568 

£ 

42,380 

18,938 

3,441 

120,000 

i*,*271 

£ 
42,868 

No.-We8.  ProT. 
Punjaub  

107,246 
139,001 

Madras 

224,572 

Bombaj   

26,805 
2i840 

Sangor  and  Nerb. 
Hyderabad  

Tenasserim 

Total 

2,814 

10,036 

8,816 

5,573 

27,241 

357,302 

186,(^1 

543,333 

(9.)    Marinb. 

(10.)    Railway. 

1854-6. 

Conitrae- 
tions. 

Bepairs. 

Total. 

Land. 

Control, 
tec. 

Total. 

Bengal 

£ 

1,958 
6,541 
4,908 
5.404 

£ 

ijobo 

1,840 
""18 

£ 

1,958 
7,641 
6,748 
6,404 
18 

£ 
13,911 
4,262 
69 

£ 
6,440 
2.779 
2,087 

£ 
20,352 
7.041 
2,150 

Madras 

Bombay  ..„ 

Tenasserim 

.... 

Total 

18,812 

2,858 

21,670 

18,242 

11.307 

29,550 
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Tablb  II. — Comikmtd, 
(11.)    Military  Works. 


Pronnces, 
1854-5. 


Defennre 

Worki 

and 

Ordnance 

Bnildingi. 


Acoommo- 


for 
IVoopi. 


Stud  and 
Commu- 

uriat 
BiulduigB. 


and 
Clcanince. 


Canton- 
ment 


IfiMel- 


fiepain. 


TbTAL. 

Military. 


Bengal    

North- Western   Proy. 

Pnnjanb 

Madras  

Bombay 

Sanger  and  Nerbndda 

Hyderabad  ) 

Nagpore  J 

Pegu  

Tenasserim    

Total 


£ 

1,342 

281 

62,195 

431 

21,560 

Included 

5,062 
1,756 


£ 
13,603 
15,295 
168,147 
35,709 
25,486 
945 

under 

76,125 
5,055 


£ 

132 
1,317 
5,526 

872 

Madras. 

1,797 
147 


£ 
724 
437 
15,874 

154 


13,400 


£ 
2,048 

6,086 

5,577 


1,506 
82 


£ 

9,497 

3,588 

33,081 

10,000 

21,068 


946 


£ 
27,350 
20,920 
290,911 
46,141 
74,719 
945 


97.891 
7,988 


92,630 


340,368 


9,793 


30,590 


15,301 


78,181 


566,867 


Tablb  III. — Wholb  of  India  :  Abstract  of  Classified  Expbnditurb  fircm  the 
foregoing  Taiiee^  1864-5. 


Trunk  and  Main  Roads.... 
Senondarr  Roads  .........r. 

£ 

477,480 

309,772 

14,982 

5,248 

7,673 

112^561 

£ 

927,717 

77,713 

18,401 

34,204 

9,813 
3,203 

Brought  forward... 

Customs  and  Tolls    

Salt  and  Opium 

£ 

2,'814 

10,036 

8,816 

5,573 

£ 
1,071,051 

Ferries  and  sundryBridges 
DAk  Bansralows 

Repairs 

Navgbl.  Canalsand  Rivers 
Repairs 

Canals,  Tanks,  and  Em-) 

bankmento  J 

Repairs 

27,241 

357,302 
186,031 

Post  Offices  

4,130 

1,328 

87.641 

3,286 

16,743 

14,583 

HosDitals.  9lc   

Sea  Defences 

nUTartttA  XHrAflr* 

543,338 

18,812 
2,858 

Repairs 

Repairs 

Land,  &c.,  for  Railway  .. 

Superintendence  of  Land  | 
Transfer  and  Control) 
of  Railway  j 

Total  CMlWorki..,. 

Defensive    Works    and 
Ordnance  Buildings..; 
Acoommodatn.  for  Troops 
Commissariat  Buildings.. 
Cantonment  formatn.,&c. 

18,242 
11,307 

21,670 

GoTt.  Houses  and  Offices 

13,238 

96 

5,066 

Repairs 

92,630 

340,368 

9,793 

30,590 

15,301 

78,181 

29,550 

19,501 
9,649 
5,053 

Police  and  Gaols  

1,692,845 

Court  Houses    

Repairs 

Churcbes 

6,720 
1,356 
1,737 

Burial  Grounds 

Rep«rs 

2,893 
309 

Repairs 

Schools  and  Ckdleges 

Bepdrs ~. 

Thtai  Military  Werkt 

Grand  Total,  Expte- 1 
diture f 

.... 

566.867 

.... 

- 

Carried  forward.... 

1,071,051 

2,259,712 
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Table  TV.—Statisties  of  Expenditure  on  several  of  the  Greatest  Worhs  stiU  in 
Progress  in  India^  1857. 


Names  of  Works. 


{},)  Grand  Trank  Road,) 
Calcutta  to  Lahore  f 

(2.)  Lahore  and  Pe^hawtir) 
Road j 

<3.)  Great  Deocan  Road    . 

<4.)  Patna  and  Gya  Road  , 

(5.)  Dacca-  and  Arracani 
Road / 

(6.)  Meaday,  Prome,  and) 
Toangoop  Road f 

(7.)  Ganges  Canal 

(8.)  Baree  Doab  Canal) 
(Punjanb) j 

(9.)  System  of  Irrigation  | 
and  Navigation  in  con-  ( 
nexion  with  the  Godayery  [ 
Anient  (Madras)  J 

(10.)  Kishna  Anient  project ) 
(Madras)    f 

(11.)  Snpply  Channel  to  the) 
Eastern  Nana  (Scinde)....  J 


Com- 
menced. 


Year 
1831-32 

1852 

1833-34 
1854-55 

1853-54 

1853-54 

1843 
1851.52 


DSTIIUTE. 


514,066 
100,000 

102,350 

1,421,305 

528,790 


155,000 
60,452 


Amount 

Expeuded 

in  previous 

Xears. 


£ 
721,461a 

260,769 
44,654 

ll,125e 

8,142 

1,253,070 

171,478 


75,000 
7,433 


Amount 
Expended 

in 
18S4-6S. 


£ 
58,663d 

224,477 

2,407 
14,955 

18,088c 

31,245 

71,689 

117,939 


23,333 
6,710 


Expenditure. 


£ 
780,124 

485,246 

47,061 
14,955 

29,213 

39,387 
1,324,759 
289,417 


98,333 
14,144 


(1.)  This  total  is  imperfect.  The  amount  a  includes  Expenditure  on  Establishment, 
Salaries,  and  Contingencies ;  b  does  not  include  the  whole  of  such  charges ;  and  the 
sixth  Division  has  made  no  Return  of  Expenditure  for  1854-55. 

(2.)  The  original  rough  estimate  for  a  road  "  to  meet  the  immediate  military  wants 
(^  the  country  "  was  only  155,000/.  The  estimate  here  taken  is  that  given  in  Colonel 
Napier's  published  Road  Report  dated  September  1854,  as  a  rough  calculation  of  cost 
of  the  work  as  it  is  being^done.  It  does  not  include  ISstablishment  or  Metalling  west 
of  the  Jbelnm* 

(3.)  Does  not  include  Salaries  of  Superintending  Establishment.  The  work  was 
principally  executed  in  1833-34,  and  its  completion,  as  a  first  class  road,  has  onlj 
lately  been  undertaken. 

(4.)  100,000/.  is  a  rough  estimate  only.    A  first-class  road. 

(5.)  c  There  is  a  doubt  about  these  items,  from  the  absence  of  report  from  one  division* 

(6.)  The  road  across  the  Yoma  Mountains  from  the  Irrawaddee  to  the  sea. 

(7.)  This  includes  17,128/.  spent  on  Distributary  Channels,  which  is  considered  an 
advance  recoverable  from  the  cultivators,  and  is  not  provided  for  in  the  estimate. .  Tbis 
Ganges  Canal  was  not  fairly  started  till  1845. 

(8.)  This  estimate  was  drawn  up  by  Lieutenant  Dyas  on  the  basis  of  Colonel 
Cantley's  G.  C.  rates.  A  revised  estimate  is  in  preparation,  which  will  smoimt  to 
about  800,000/. 

(9.)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  means  of  drawing  up  a  Statement  of  Expenditure 
on  tbis  great  system  of  works  does  not  yet  exist  in  this  office. 
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The  preceding  Tables  (I — IV,)  hare  exhibited  the  Expenditure 
on  Public  Works  in  the  year  1854-5 — ^the  two  following  Tables 
(Y  and  YI,)  contain  an  outline  of  the  corresponding  Expenditure  in 
the  anterior  year  1853-4. 

Table  VIII  relates  to  the  important  and  interesting  Irrigation 
outlays  in  Madras  1836-49. 

Tablk  V. 
Wholb  of  India:  Expenditurb  on  Pubuc  Works,  1853-54. 


Classxs  or  WoBxs. 
1853-4. 


Churches,  Public  Offices  J 
Jails,  and  MiscellaneoDS  > 
Buildings  and  Works f 

Embankments  

Roads  and  Bridges    

UghthonseSf  Dockyards,  and) 
HarbonrSk j 

Inland  Navigation 

Irrigation  Works  .» 

[  Charges  for  Government 
Officers  and  for  Lands 
snpplied  to  Private  Com- 
panies working  nnder 
Government  Guarantee 

Electric  Telegraph    ..t 

MiUtary. 

Unclassified  

Total 


Salaries, 

Establish- 

menta,  and 

MisceUaneoiia 

Expenses. 


£ 
181,239 


Inrlnded 
in  the  above. 


96,710 

9,758 

3,818 
123,736 


415,264 


Reptixs* 


£ 
53,712 

57,095 
182,855 

4,593 

2,820 
246,777 


95,634 


643,491 


New 
Works. 


£ 
54,438 

397,663 

11,211 

4,267 
387i382 


101,973 
337,009 
216,948 


1,510,895 


Land 

Rented 

and 

Purchased. 


£ 
3,141 

1,254 
1,100 

7,145 
16,450 

13,997 


43,088 


Total. 


£ 
292,533 

57,095 
581,773 

16,904 

7,088 
738,015 

26,208 

105,791 
570,3?8 
216,948 


2,612,739 


In  the  next  Table  (VI,)  a  further  detail  is  given  as  regards 
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Tablb  VI. 

Details  of  the  Principal  Items  o/^£xpbnditube  on  New  Works,  1858-4 

and  1854-5. 


Presidency 

or 
Province. 


Bengal. 


N.W.P, 


Punjaub, 


Madras, 


Bombay, 


Bengal ] 

and     > 

Pegu.  ] 


NaHBS  or  THE  WOBXS. 


Churches,  Public  Officee,  Jails,  and  Miscellaneous 
Buildings  and  Works. 

The  new  Works  included  in  the  fint  item  of 
the  foregoing  Statement  are,  in  very  few  instances, 
specified  in  the  Financial  Statements,  and  are 
▼ery  nnmerons,  and  for  the  most  part  not  of  any 
large  amount. 

Embankments. 

The  Expenditure  on  Embankments  includes 
renewals  and  new  Works  as  well  as  repairs ;  but 
the  whole  Expenditure  is  entered  under  the  single 
head  "  Poolbundee." 

iZoaif  and  Bridges, 

New  Works  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  namely, 
the  Bridges  orer  the  Mugra  and  Sautgong 
Khals,  the  Leelajim,  Morhur,  Boorya,  Bootana^ 
and  Barakur  Rivers;  the  Viaduct  over  the 
Doorgowtee  Flood ;  and  the  Causeway  in  the 
bed  of  the  Soane 

The  Patna  and  Gya  Road 

The  Dacca  and  ^racan  Road 

The  Tongoop  Road 


The  Hindostan  and  Thibet  Road 

New  Works  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  in  the] 

North- West  Provinces   | 

„  Great  Deccan  Road i 

I,  Agra  and  Bombay  Road  ..:.] 


Grand  Trunk  Road  from  Knmaul  to  Liahore.. 

Liahoreand  PeshawurRoad 

Other  Roads  in  the  Peshawur  Province 


Trunk  Roads  in  the  Madras  Presidency ;. 

Constructing  Roads  in  Bellary  to  provide  for  the) 

Poor  during  tiie  Scarcity J 

Ditto  Ditto  in  Nellore 

District  Roads  

Poona  and  Sholapoor  Road 

Other  Roads  in  Bombay  and  Scinde i 


Bengal  and  Pegu . 
Total 


Expenditure, 

as  per 

Accounts, 

of  1853.54. 


11,782 

29^213 
8,142 

5,640 
41,670 

202,609 

29,514 

24,508 

5,400 

25,335 

Not  separated 
fromBepain. 

13,846 


397,663 


Estimated 

for 
1854-55. 


82,200 


2,600 

11,957 

179,582 

40,819 

41,075 

10,716 

7,057 

145,054 
11,122 

58,962 
4,109 


618,656 
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Tawm  VIII. 
Special  and  other  Works  0/ Irrigation  Performepl 


BisTBurr. 


Name  of  Work  and  Tear 

in  which  the  First  Expenditure 

(col.  4,)  wai  incurred. 


Amount 

of 

First 

Expendi- 
ture. 


Cultiration  and  Rereniie 

hcfore  Influence  of 

Work  felt. 


GultivatiofB. 


Rerenue. 


Highest  CnltiTation  and 

Berenue  sinse 
Influence  of  W»rk  felt. 


Cultivation. 


Rijahnmndry 
do 


do. 


Masu1i))atain 
do. 
do. 


Guntoor 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Nellore  .. 


Cuddapah 
Bellary 


Chingleput 


do. 


do. 


South  A  root. 

do. 
do. 


Salem 


Tanjore 
do. 


3< 


Thoolia  Bagah,  1846 

Samulcottah  Channel,  1846 

Boopiah  Calwah,  *39-'41.... 

Gosta  Nuddee 

Apparow  Calwah 

Woosalamarroo  ditto,  and 
other  minor  Channels 
connected  with  these  four 

PuUeiroo  Channel,  1837    .. 
Boodemair  Channel,  '38- '39 
Apparow  Channel,  '42-'45. 

Toongahnddra      Channel, ) 

'41.'46  1 

Coochenapoody  Tank  sup-) 

plying  Channel,  1847  ....] 
Vellatoor  Channel  from  the) 

Krishna, '38-'39    / 

Moonunghee  Channel  from) 

the  Krishna  / 

Ivany  Tank,  '39-'40  

Veroor    River  —  Channel, ) 

1847  / 

Tungatoor  Dyke,  '46- '4  7 
NumbelghenyTank,  1844  ... 

Spring  Channel  for  the! 
supply  of  Poosevaukum) 
Tank,  '47-'48    J 

Re-opening  a  River  Channel! 
for  the  supply  of  the  Mana- } 
p&ukum  Tank, '47-'48    ..J 

Porel  Tank  supplying) 
Channel,  1839  ) 

Lower  Anient  and  depen-) 

dent  works,  '36-'37 j 

Vell&r  Anient, '46-'48  .. 
R6gavien's  Channel,  '47-*48 

Extending  Mahdevy  Tank, ) 
'44.'46  / 

Upper    Coleroon    Anient, ) 

1836  f 

South  Rajah  Voikal,  1837... 


£ 

820 
1,347 


1,925 


1,371 
809 
875 

3,421 

36 

708 

1,185 
380 

175 

395 
320 

160 

149 
1,068 

7,423 

8,291 
1,360 

180 

8,340 
6,075 


Acres, 

3.824 
3»3i7 


30.336 


not  reprtd. 


791 

249 
not  reprtd. 


192 

87 
1,256 

18,934 

5.958 
2,668 

71 

5*^1*02 
i4.456 


£ 

1,765 
1,782 


10,569 


951 
1,751 
4,431 

1,377 

58 

106 


Acres, 
8,116 
6.339 


46,982 


15,820 

3.740 
not  reprtd, 


nil.       not  reprtd 


483 

222 
5 


69 

55 
449 

13,615 

3,762 
1,920 

55 

270,073 
11.438 


1,244 

387 
not  reprtd, 

316 

161 
2,004 

34.978 

9.158 
3.590 


583.464 
29,919 


325,887 
13,629 
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%R  the  Madras  PmsiDENCTy  j^om  1836  to  1841). 

_    9  10  13  12  13  1*  16 


16 


17 


18 


19 


Increaae  and  Decrease  of  Bevenue  since 
Inlhienee  of  Work  felt 


Total 


Total 
Deoeaae. 


LureoH. 


Repaira. 


Goat 
of 

Reinira. 


Netlnerease 

after 
deducting 
Repaira. 


Average  Annual 


Net 
Ittereoie. 


Xet 

Decrease. 


Average 

Annnal 

P9rCe»Uiget 

onFiratCoat. 

▼is.,  InereoM. 


Oroaa 
Increaae 

at 
end  of 
Period. 


Yrs. 

5 
5 


£ 

4,568 
6,644 


21,667 


39,835 

5,076 

25,041 

15,382 

495 

9,276 

633 

957 

503 
430 

63 

206 
4,311 

142,297 

9,265 
1,507 

117 

240,351 
18,915 


Yro, 


2,692 


1,194 
4,496 
1,754 


22 
159 


13 


468 


32,060 


£ 

4.568 
6,644 


18,975 


38,641 

580 

23,286 

15,382 

472 

9,116 

633 

957 

503 
430 

49 

206 

4.3" 

1421297 
9.265 
I1039 

117 

208,291 
18,915 


£ 

2,764 
1,420 


1,362 


2,463 
267 

577 

3,970 
183 
940 

667 

33 

31 


42 

503 

3,997 

803 
28 

3 

27,238 
6,612 


£ 

1,803 
5,224 


17,612 


36,177 

312 

22,709 

11,411 

288 

8,176 


924 

471 
430 


49 

164 
3,807 

138,299 

8,461 
1,010 

114 

181,052 
12,303 


£ 
360 
1,044 


1,761 


2,584 

26 

2,271 

1,630 

72 

629 


231 

94 
61 


16 

52 
292 

9,878 

1,692 
252 

22 

12,070 
878 


59 
2 


Fr.ct.pr.ann. 

44 
77A 

91A 


188  ' 

3t 

259i 

47f 

i97i 

88f 


13* 

*4 
19 


35 

27* 

i33iV 

2of 
18A 

I44tt 
HA 


£ 
983 

3,877 


15,687 

34,803 
21,834 

7,989 

252 

7,467 

748 

76 
110 

14 
2,738 

130,876 
169 


172,712 
6,227 


h2 
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Tablb  VIII.- 
Special  and  oUier  Worls  <j^  Irrigation  Performed 


1 

8 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Gultiyationand  Revenue 

Highest  Cultivation  and. 

Amount 

before  Influence  of 
Work  felt. 

Sevenne  sinee 
Influence  of  Work  felt. 

Name  of  Work  and  Year 
in  which  the  First  Expenditure 

of 
First 

District. 

, 

(col.  4,)  was  inearred. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Cultivation. 

Beveuue. 

Cultivation. 

Revenue. 

£ 

Acres, 

£ 

Acres, 

£ 

Trichinopoly , 

24 

New  lyen  Voikal,  1836 

1,132 

i4»458 

10,238 

16,031 

10,540 

do 

25 

Ruttnagoody    Anient    and 
Nuttud  NuUtth,  '47-'48  .... 

1.094 

i»a99 

677 

2,892 

837 

Coimbatore .... 

26 

Extension  of  Poolayalnngul) 
Channel, '43.'46  f 

248 

140 

67 

379 

137 

do 

27 

Nunjah  Pogalore  Channel) 
Iniprovement/36-'38   ....J 

488 

1,180 

589 

1.509 

760 

do. 

28 

Wall  in  front  of  Calinga-^ 

royen  Anient,  and  widen:  I 
ing  Vunnandoray  Aque-j 

453 

6,649 

8,117 

7,140 

8,727 

duct/37-*39 J 

do 

29 

Pillyoor,    Tandinary,    and\ 

Tanks,    and    CoyenbuUyf 

651 

1,707 

803 

2,ai9 

1,520 

Channel,  1838  J 

Madura    

30 

Under  Sluice  and  Wall  to) 

Chittanai    across    Vigay 
River,  '39-*40    J 

246 

1,199 

471 

1.645 

982 

Tinnevelly   .... 

31 

Adachany  Channel,  '40.'44 

655 

250 

125 

509 

332 

do 

32 

Valathacolum  Tank,  1846  .. 

145 

16 

5 

106 

53 

do 

33 

Teerovangadan^apoorum  ) 
Tank,  1847  f 

64 

156 

108 

250 

266 

dd 

34 

Autoor     Tank     Improve-) 
ments,  '39-'40 f 

324 

.... 

935 

not  reprtd. 

1,594 

Afi 

35 

Maranthy    New    Channel,! 

'37-*4i r 

1,040 

^Ss 

87 

ff 

292 

do 

36 

13  Works,  1847 

743 

1,575 

1,028 

2,z88 

1,357 

54,111 

646,461 

348,201 

781,306 

458,244 

Tanjort    

37 

Widening  Mooli&r,  1844  .... 

709 

8,91a 

3,538 

1.0345 

4,306 

do 

38 

Hurrychundranuddy    Ani-) 

cut,  and  Talnoyer  Cota-> 

456 

3,094 

1,307 

4.491 

2,641 

gum,  1842 ) 

do 

39 

New  Nulllir  connected  there- ) 
with,'45-'46 ....f 

521 

6.419 

2,571 

6,8ii 

2,986 

do 

40 

Improvement    of   Mercal-I 
kurrai  River,  '46-'49 J 

860 

15*927 

5,€46 

18,258 

6,323 
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Coniinued. 

in  the  Madras  Pbbsidbmct9>Vo0|  1886  to  1848. 


9 

10 

11 

19 

IS 

u 

IB 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Inflnenoe  of  Work  fell 

Bepaira. 

Arerage  Annnal 

Average 

Anniua 

PtrCentagu 

on  First  Coat, 

nt.,  Inena$e. 

Grooa 
Increase 

Total 
Inemu, 

Total 
Decrease. 

Net 

Incrmm, 

Goat 

of 

Repairs. 

NHlnertoM 

after 
dedocting 
Repairs. 

Net 

/mtmm. 

Net 
Decreaie. 

at 

eudot 
'Period. 

Yn. 

^ 

1,393 

Ym. 

1,911 

£ 

£ 
1^83 

£ 

£ 

£ 
128 

Pr.ctpr.ann. 

£ 

3 

439 

.... 

439 

315 

124 

41 

.... 

3* 

.... 

8 

493 

.... 

.... 

493 

145 

348 

43 

.... 

I7i 

99 

n 

1,768 

.... 

.... 

1,768 

320 

1,448 

111 

.... 

»»* 

959 

n 

3,591 

.... 

.... 

3.591 

1,499 

2,091 

160 

.... 

35i 

1,638 

n 

7,620 

.... 

.... 

7,6»o 

322 

7,298 

561 

.... 

86* 

6,646 

u 

3,486 

.... 

.... 

3,486 

611 

2,875 

221 

.... 

891 

2,628 

7 

5 

1,134 
179 

.... 

.... 

1.134 
179 

96 
6 

1,037 
172 

148 
34 

.... 

*3* 

382 
27 

4 

419 

.... 

419 

.... 

419 

104 

.... 

163 

354 

II 

4,118 

.... 

65 

4.053 

685 

3,367 

306 

.... 

941 

3,043 

iz 

1,336 

2 

12 

MH 

72 

1,252 

89 

8* 

212 

z 
7 

882 

2 

642 

140 

5 

235 

58 

.... 

7* 

.... 

574,412 

45,494 

529»435 

59,276 

471,475 

37,805 
190 

190 

422,567 

4,403 

4*403 

Deduct 
Net 
119 

Decrease 

Increase 

4,283 

ATTg.  Sim.; 
per    cent, 
onlstoost: 

Ded.Dec. 

69i 

7,037 

37,614 

415,529* 

611 

86i 

3,573 

8 

6,859 

.... 

.... 

6.859 

18 

6,841 

855 

.... 

i87i 

6,384 

7 

2,178 

.... 

.... 

2,178 

18 

2,160 

308 

.... 

59* 

1,639 

4 

1,011 

92 

918 

219 

699 

174 

.... 

^o* 

161 

*  Gross  profit  on  all  the  works. 
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In  the  preceding  Statement  (VIII,)  the  pi-ime  cost  of  each  work  (or  the  cost  to 
the  time  at  which  its  results  were  fairly  developed)  i»  alone- entered  in  coL  4,  and 
the  subsequent  expenditure  in  col.  14. 

This  method  is  preferable  to  a  former  one  of  adding  the  whole  expenditure 
together,  and  calculating  the  per  centage  of  the  results  therenpoB,  it  being  evident 
that,  as  the  expenditure  for  repairs  and  improvements  is  (like  the  Kvenue)  spread 
over  a  series  of  years,  the  difference  between  the'  two,  divided  by  the  number  of 
years,  constitutes  the  real  annual  result,  to  be  reckoned  as  a  pctr-centage  upon  the 
prime  cost. 

It  follows  from  the  adoption  of  this  method,  and  from  the  omission  of  some 
works  of  an  ordinary  character,  and  not  admitting'  of  the  exhibition  of  per-centage- 
results,  or,  as  in  Tanjore,  merged  in  others,  that  the  total  of  col.  4  \s  much  fesa  thaii^ 
that  of  the  same  column  in  a  former  Statement. 

The  total  amount  in  col.  14  is  probably  above  the  truth ;  as  in  some  insteikMiB 
repairs  of  old  works,  or  parts  of  works,  have  beea  mixed  with  those  properly 
belonging  to  the  improvement. 

In  No.  1,  col.  14,  shows  the  repairs  and  improvements,  exclusive  of  those  obder- 
taken  for  navigation. 

As  No.  10  was  never  completed,  and  consequently  produced  nothing,  the  loss 
upon  the  expenditure  is  reckoned  at  5  per  cent.,  the  usual  interest  of  money. 

The  expenditure  and  results  of  Nos.  57  to  40  are  entered  only  to  illnstrale  the 
advantages  derived  from*  irrigation  improvements  in^  the  Tritrapoondy  talook  of 
Tanjore,  which  has  undergone  so  beneficial  a  change  therefrom,  and  are  not  included 
in  the  general  tbtals,  being  already  included  under  the  h«id  of  the  Upper  Colereea 
Anient,  which  influences  them  all. 

The  results  of  the  Anicut  are  thus  ascertained  : — 
The  prime  cost  is  first  entered  in  col.  4. 

The  average  annual  expenditure  for  the  whole  of  the  nrigation  worlw  in  the 
district  (exclusive  of  those  under  the  Lower  Anicut,  and  exclusive  of  repairs  rendered 
necessary  by  the  Anicut  in  Trichinopoly)  for  the  period  qfier^  and  the  same  for  ten 
before,,  the  construction  of  the  Anicut  being  then  ascertained,  and  the  latter  avierage 
being  deducted  from  the  former,  the  difference  is  multiplied  by  tilie  number  of  years 
composing  the  period  in*  question,  that  is  by  15  (from  1836  to  1850),  and  the 
product  deducted  from  the  aggregate  increase  of  revenue  during  tike  same  period^ 
the  remainder  being  the  net  profit^  which  is  again  divided  by  15,  and  the  quotient 
is  the  average  flnnual  profit  on  the  prime  cost. 

Thifi  is  the  only  practical  way  of  showing  the  true  value  of  the  Anient,  since, 
were  the  Afferent  improvements  subsequent  to  tiiat  work-  considered  as  so  many 
separate  bases  of  calculation,  the  only  effect  would  be  extreme  complication,  without 
any  more  satisfactory  result.  By  the  method  actually  followed,  the  entirte  expendi- 
ture is  brought  to  account^  but  all  as  subsidiary  (whifch  it  reallj(  was)  to  the  Upper 
Anicut; 

The  results-  in  this  case  are  shown  at  a  less  amoufat  than  th6  fair  reality,  bwing 
to  the  compaiAson  of  expenditure  having  indudedl  tent  yeait  before'  the  cen«> 
struclion  of  thfe  Anicut.  Bat,  as  the  average  revenue  in  col.  6  is  reckoned  from 
Foely  -^^»  ^^  ^"*  '"*  which  the  ilunjah  oultivatiou  tftid  revende  under  the  rivers 
are  separately  sftiown,  it  would  have  been  more  propel,  strictly  speaking,  to  reckon 
thd  average  expenditure  before  the  construction  of  the  Anient  tfoni  thati,  and  not, 
as  it  has  been,  from  an  earlier  year;  since  the  calculation  of  the  reveiiue,  had  it 
been  practicable,  from  the  same  earKer  year  would  have  altered  t&e  average  in  col.  6. 
Had  this  course  been  foUowed,  th*  gaia.from  the  Anicut  would,  as  above  said,  have 
appeared  much  greater ;  for  the  expenditure  from  j^j  to  j^j  averaged  10,416/. 
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iDstead  of  7,771/..  the  average  (from  ^^  to  j^^)  actually  taken,  the  formed 
average  bdag,  in  iMt,  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  outlay  for  repdra  of  any 
new  works  (ineloding  great  anprovements  to  the  Anient,  the  Cavery  Dan,  the 
Coiladdy  Calingulah,  the  Cavery  and  Vennir  Dam  [in  part],  and  other  considerable 
improyemeikts,  but  ezdading  the  Lower  Anient  repairs  charged  under  Nos.  18  and  23) 
subsequent  to  the  construction  of  the  Anicut,  which  was  9,587/. 

If,  therefore,  the  six  years'  average  from  j^^  to  ^^  were  taken  as  the  basis, 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  average  since  the  construction  of  the  Anient,  that 
is,  10,4I6/.-9/587/.»829/.  whieb  x  15»12,435/.  should  be  added  to  the  increase 
of  leve&ae  m  col.  ld»  and  the  total  gain  wonld  then  be  220,726/.,  which  divided  by 
15,  would  give  the  annual  gain  at  14,715/.,  or  176)-  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost. 
If  it  were  not  added,  the  average  annual  gain  would  be  13,886/.,  or  166^  per  cent* 
on  the  prime  cost. 

It  {a,  indeed,  a  memorable  truth  that  the  condition  of  things  before  the  Anient 
required  a  gpreater  annnal  expenditure  in  imperfect  and  mostly  temporary  expedients 
to  preserve  the  cultivation  and  revenue  than  what  has  since  been  incurred  to  bring 
under  cultivation  an  additional  area  of  61,262  acres  (exclusive  of  the  increase  under 
the  South  Rajah  Voikal),  besides  greatly  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  old 
lands. 

The  whole  of  the  Tanjore  expenditure  and  revenne  under  the  rivers  is  enterad  in 
Nos.  22  and  23,  except  a  moiety  of  the  repairs  of  the  liower  Anient  entered  in 
No.  18. 

The  principal  irrigation  works  at  Madras  are  those  of  the  Cole- 
roon  and  Cavery  Eivers.  They  are  of  very  early  date ;  but  have 
been  greatly  extended  of  late  years.  Up  to  1850,  they  were  capable 
of  watering  716^24  acres;  and  the  increase  of  revenue  haa  been 
about  44,000Z.  per  annum. 

The  nest  great  work  is  the  Godavery  Anicat,  upon  which,  up  to 
1852, 130,0002.  hod  been  expended  ^  but  a  further  outlay  would  be 
required  which  would  raise  the  cost  to  264,000/.  The  absolute 
outlmifj  however,  had  been  already  covered  by  the  increased  revenue, 
and  it  was  caleiilated  that,  when  completed^  it  would  give  300/)00/. 
per  annum. 

The  Krishna  Anient  was  only  commenced  in  185d.  The  estimate 
is  155,000/.  to  irrigate  280,000  to  350,000  acres  of  land  through 
290  miles  of  channels. 

M  18S4)  «D.  expenditure  of  86,611/.  wafl  sanctioned  for  the  c<>h-> 
struction  of  an  Anient  in  the  Palar  Biver,  in  North  Arcot,  the 
expected  revenjie  from  which  is  16,623/. 

Special  and  other  works  of  irrigation  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table  from  1836  to  1849. 

The  Court  is  also  disposed  to  encourage  private  companies  to 
undertake  irrigation  works  by  guaranteeing  interest  on  the  footing 
of  railways ;  and  orders  were  sent  out  in  September  last  to  the 
Indian  Governments  to  frame  rules  under  which  companies  might 
construct  irrigation  works. 

In  a  tropical  country  like  India,  where  for  eight  months  in  the 
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year  very  few  showers  of  rain  fall,  and  wbere  the  monsoons  are 
irregular  and  uncertain  in  their  supply  of  water,  the  importance  of 
works  to  promote  irrigation  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  lands  producing  the 
chief  grains  upon  which  the  great  mass  of  the  population  lives  could 
not  bear  a  water-tax,  which  would  enhance  the  price  of  the  cerealia ; 
and,  consequently,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  politic  and  benevolent 
objects  of  G-overnment  in  promoting  works  of  irrigation.  It  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  India  lives 
upon  rice,  which,  from  requiring  a  water  supply,  has  its  cost  so 
much  enhanced  above  that  of  the  plentiful  panicums  and  sorghums, 
that,  as  a  general  food,  the  consumption  of  rice  is  only  general  in  the 
low  districts  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  Madras,  and  Malabo.  In  Central, 
North- Western,  and  Northern  India,  dry  grains  are  the  fpod  of  the 
masses, 

Table  IX. 

East  Indian  Rkilvt ay. —First  Section  from  Oalctttta  to  Baneegunge^ 

121  Jf«&».— Traffic  Returns,  1856. 


GooOq. 

HalfYe«^r9nded 

Passengers. 

Ist  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

8rd  Class. 

Total. 

Ton*. 
33,010 

44,675 

1856.— 30th  June 
„    — 3Utpec. 

No. 
6,466 

6,639 

No. 
23,256 

25,877 

No. 
402,599 

432,605 

No. 
432,321 

463,121 

77,685 

13,105 

49,133 

835,204 

895,442 

Note, — In  the  six  months  ended  30tb  Jane,  1856,  the  receipts  from  the  Third 
Class  Passenger  Traffic  were  20,000/.,  or  equal  to  an  average  payment  per  passenger 
of  11  <f.  sterling. 


Tablb  X. 
Eaipense  Incurred  on  account  o/the  Great  Trioonombtrical  Suryst  of  India. 


Periods. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Total  Cost. 

Cost 

}fet  Square  Mile. 

1800  to  1829 

1822  to  1842 

1826  to  1849 

No. 
165,342 

56,997 

854,704 

£ 
83,537 

89,892 

167,908 

£ 
•505 

1-576 

•659 

Grand  Tolal  .... 

477,043 

341,278 

•715 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  Beyenue  Survey  Charges  under 
the  different  GhiTemments  in  India,  from  the  year  1822-23  to 
1866-57:— 

Tablb  XI. 

Bengal,  from  1823-24  to  1855-56   612,446 

Tenaaserim,  from  1834-35  to  1855-56 35,236 

North- West  Pro?inoea,  from  1822-23  to  1855-56 405,238 

M  „         Khureh,  from  1833-34  to  1838-39         36,787 

Pmijaub,  from  1849-50  to  1855-56 70,999 

Cis  and  Trana-Sutledge  SUtet,  from  1851-52  to  1855-56 ....         11,375 

Bombay,  from  1818-19  to  1856-57 818,102 

Bind,  from  1852-53  to  1856-57   18,221 

2,008,357 

£ 

Madras,  Estimated  Smrvej  ChaiiBaB 384,000 

„  „        Settlement 380,000 
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MelropoUtcm   Railway  Terminal  Accommodation,  and  its  Effect  on 
Traffic  Be8ult8.    By  William  Asthtje  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  16th  March,  1858.] 
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I. — Introduction, 
TuE  nott-shareholding  public  is  scarcely   sufficiently  aware  of  the 
interest  which  it  has  in  the  commercial  success  of  the  Eailway  System. 

We  hear,  some  day,  that  the  Great  Western  Eailway  Company 
pays  a  half-year's  dividend  of  only  One-half  per  cent.,  and — unless 
we  are  amongst  the  list  of  shareholders — we  merely  shrug  our, 
shoulders,  and  are  very  sorry  for  them,  without  reflecting,  however, 
that  that  10«.  dividend  speaks  of  shortcomings  to  the  public  con- 
venience— ^it  may  be  to  the  public  safety.  We  were  told,  for  instance, 
at  the  last  G-eneral  Meeting  that  the  improvement  of  this  dividend 
from  10*.  to  IZ.  per  cent,  had  been  effected,  principally,  by  economy 
in  the  expenditure,  diminution  of  the  number  of  trains,  &c.  We 
may  expect,  therefore,  that  the  public  will  be  asked,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  to  porter  their  own  luggage, — and  we  know  that  they  will 
have  less  accommodation  in  the  number  of  trains.  To  suppose  that 
much  economy  is  practicable  without  a  diminution  of  public  con- 
venience, is  to  believe  the  Directors  to  have  been  negligent  of  their 
duty,  since  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  this 
Company  for  some  years  past  to  warrant  a  lavish  or  unnecessary 
expenditure,  and  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  as  much  economy 
has  been  already  exercised  as  was  consistent  with  the  public  con* 
yenience. 

But  if  this  diminution  of  expenditure  be  not  attainable,  except  at 
the  public  cost,  it  becomes  an  important  consideration  for  us  all, 
whether  it  be  really  unavoidable, — ^whether,  in  short,  an  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  Company  is  not  to  be  sought  in  some  other 
direction  more  in  consonance  with  the  public  welfare.  I  believe  this 
to  be  the  case,  and  it  will  be  my  endeavour,  in  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  Society,  to  show  that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for 
this  belief. 
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Every  day  this  subject  becomes  of  greater  impcHrtaoce^  It  is  uo 
longer  a  question  whether  we  shall  travel  to  Bath,  or  to  Bristol  by 
the  York  House  or  White  Hurt  coaoh  ^  if  we  cannot  afford  to  post, 
and  that  at  great  incoDYenience^  we  cannot  even  go  by  the  iroggon, 
we  must  go  by  the  Great  Western  Bailway — or  walk. 

li. — FaSEenger  and  Goods  Mileage  Traffic,  1847  and  1857. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  however,  with  this  question,  it  is  proper 
to  state,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  examine  it  more  closely  from 
an  interest  which  I  have  lately  taken,  at  the  instance  of  a  friend,  in 
a  scheme  for  carrying  a  line  of  railway  from  Paddington  to  the 
Post-Office.  The  manifest  interest  which  the  Great  Western  EaU- 
way  Company  must  have  in  such  a  scheme,  led  my  friend  to  inquire 
minutely  into  the  circumstances  of  this  and  the  other  railway  com- 
panies having  their  termini  in  London,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
is  what  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  Society,  who  will  be  pleased  to 
remember  that  those  results  are  his,  and  not  mine. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  Directors  of  the  Great  Western  Eailway 
Company  that  the  great  depression  of  the  condition  of  that  Company 
is  due  to.  the  numbor  of  miles  of  Branch  Idnea  which  have  been 
constructed  by  them,  and  haye  not  yet  come  into  successful 
operation.  There  ^  no  doubt,  something  in  this;  but  as  other 
companies  have  made  branch  lines  which  have  been  unremunerative, 
we  are  obliged  to  seek  in  some  other  direction  for  the  cause  of  the 
relatively  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company, 

We  believe  this  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  faulty  position  of  its 
Paddiiigton  Station,  as  regards  the  wants  and  convenience  of  the 
public ;  and  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  all  the  railways 
which  terminate  in  the  metropolis  have  either  increased  their  profits, 
or  diminished  their  lodses,  in  the  ratio  in  which  these  wiknts  and  this 
convenience  have  been  consulted  in  their  Terminal  arrangements. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  affords  the  best  illustration  of  this 
position,,  because,,  in  the  first  place,  the  district  through  which  it  runs 
is,  with  respect  to  population,  far  above  the  districts  traversed  by 
other  metropolitan  railways,  and  is  of  a  class  and  character  the  moflb 
likely  to  promote  railway  travelling,  comprising,  as  it  does,  Windsor, 
Beading,  Oxford,  Bath,.  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham ;  and 
drawing  the  traffic,,  a*  it  does,  by  means  of  contributory  lines,  from 
the  West  of  England,  and  from  Wales>  through  a  country  where  it 
has  been  hitherto  singularly  free  from  competition.  It  ought,  there- 
fore, to  compare  favourably,  as  regards  Traffic  Eeceipts„  with  other 
metropolitan  railways. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  the  only  railway  company  professing 
to  accommodate  the  London  traffic,,  which  has  done  nothing  towards 
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the  improvement  of  the  position  of  its  London  Terminus,  although 
this  terminus  is  the  most  remote  of  any  from  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis.  A  glance  at  the  map  [referring  to  a  map  ewhiUt^i 
when  the  Faper  was  reatf]  will  show  this.  You  will  see  there  the 
black  lines  representing  the  metropolitan  railways  as  they  approach 
the  metropolis  and  their  original  termini.  The  green  lines,  which 
you  shall  see  presently,  represent  the  additions  or  prolongations 
which  have  since  been  made  in  each  ca^  to  reach  the  sources  of 
the  trafSc. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that,  to  the  first  of  these  causes^  namely,  to 
the  large  population  of  this  district,  and  its  character,  was  due  the 
fact  that,  ten  years  agOy  when  little  had  been  done  towards  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  London  traffic,  the  Passenger  Receipts  per  mile  of 
this  railway  were  the  highest  of  six  then  open  from  London.  It  will 
be  my  business  to  show  that,  to  the  second  of  these  causes  is  attri- 
butable the  fact  that  it  now  stands  fourth  on  the  list  in  this  respect. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Table  I,  that  for  the  half-year, 
ending  June,  1847,  the  Pa3senger  receipts  Per  Mile  were — 

£ 

Of  the  Qrtat  Wuiem 1,820  per  mfle. 

^y      Loodon  and  North- Western   1,770  », 

„      Brighton   1,205  „ 

„      South-Westem : 1,145  „ 

„      South-EaBtem  1,135  „ 

^      EaBtem  Counties 745  >, 

Whilst  for  the  same  half-year  of  1857  they  were  respectively— 

Brighton ^ ;^M50  or  jf  245  Increase  per  mile« 

Sonth-Bastcrn    1,22Q  >,         85      „  „ 

London  and  North-Westem  ....       1,210  ,,      560  Decrease       „ 

Grwi  Western  1,070   „       750      „  „ 

Southwestern  1,050  „        95      „  „ 

Eastern  Counties 605  „      140      „  „ 

It  is  observable  here,  that  the  Brighton  and  South-Eastem 
Bailways,  which  enjoy,  confessedly,  the  most  convenient  stations  for 
the  Ci^  Traffic,  are  the  only  two  railways  which  have  increased  their 
Passenger  Beceipts  in  the  last  ten  years ;  all  the  others  having 
decreased,  and  that  in  the  proportion  to  the  general  inconvenience 
of  their  stations  for  passenger  traffic :  the  Great  Western  exhibits 
the  largest  decrease ; — then  the  London  and  North-Westem ; — then 
the  Eastern  Counties ;— and  then  the  South-Westem. 

The  Goods  show  a  uniform  increase,  of  which  the  London  and 
North-WesterA,  for  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  given,  is  the 
greatest,  although  it  started  from  the  highest  point  ten  years  ago. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  this  result  of  the  Passenger  Traffic,  as 
regards  the  Great  Western,  is  due  to  the  large  number  of  New  Miles 
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opened  by  that  Company  in  the  course  of  the  ten  years,  and,  no  doubt, 
this  has  been  greater  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  the  six  com- 
panies, b^g  172  per  cent,  upon  the  mileage  open  in  1847.  But 
let  us  look  a  little  closer  at  this  part  of  the  case. 

HI. — Gfreat  Western  Railway  compared  ipith  other  Metropolitan 
Lines. — JPassenger  Traffic. 

As  regards  the  six  railways  already  alluded  to,  Table  II  shows  the 
number  of  miles  open,  the  Beceipts  for  Passengers,  the  same  Eeceipts 
per  mile ; — the  Eeceipts  for  Goods,  the  same  per  mile ; — the  Total 
Goods  and  Passengers  per  mile; — and  the  dividend  paid  at  three 
different  half-years,  ending  in  June,  1847, 1852,  and  1857;  the  first 
line  being  for  1847 — the  second  for  1852 — and  the  third  for  1857. 
The  Table  (II)  shows,  likewise,  the  miles  open  in  1857,  and  those 
open  in  1847. 

The  Great  Northern  is  excluded,  because  it  was  not  open  at  the 
commencement  of  the  decade.  Of  course  the  only  fair  comparison 
is  in  the  receipts  per  MUe. 

If  we  examine  this  Table  (II)  we  shall  find  that,  whilst  the  Great 
Western  Company  has  opened,  since  the  half-year  ending  June,  1847, 
172  per  cent,  of  new  mileage,  its  Passenger  Beceipts  for  the  half-year 
ending  June,  1857,  are  less,  by  41  per  cent.,  than  they  were  for  the 
former  half-year.  Now  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  London  Bridge  Bail- 
ways — the  Brighton  and  South  Eastern — which  have  a  convenient 
City  terminus,  have  likewise  increased  their  mileage,  respectively,  by 
52  and  101  per  cent.,  or,  in  the  mean,  76^  per  cent.,  and,  according 
to  the  Great  Western  rate  of  depreciation,  their  Passenger  Beceipts 
per  mil^  ought  to  be,  for  1857,  18  per  cent,  less  ;  instead  of  which 
they  were,  respectively,  20  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent.,  or,  in  the  mean, 
13i  per  cent,  more,  in  the  latter  half-year,  than  in  the  former,  thus 
showing  a  disproportion  as  against  the  Great  Western,  with  its  Pad- 
dington  Station,  of  31|  per  cent. — or  equal,  upon  its  last  half-year's 
receipts,  to  337Z.  per  mile,  or  302,626Z.  per  annum.  That  is  to  say, 
that,  unless  some  other  cause  than  the  mere  increase  of  its  mileage, 
has  been  operating,  unfavourably,  upon  Great  Western  affairs,  and 
supposing  its  opportunities  to  have  been  equal  to  those  of  the 
Brighton  and  South-Eastem,  it  ought  to  have  received  more  for  pas- 
sengers in  the  last  half-year  than  it  did  receive  by  302,6262. — ^a  sum, 
after  deducting  its  stated  working  expenses  of  42  per  cent.,  equal  to 
175,000Z.,  or  more  than  2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  its  ordinary  share 
capital.  This  is  exemplified,  although  to  a  less  extent,  by  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  other  companies. 

The  South  Western,  with  its  Waterloo  Terminus,  has  opened 
during  the  same  period  111. per  cent,  of  new  mileage,  and  its  Paa- 
8(*nger  Beceipts  per  mile  ought,  by  the  same  rule,  to  be  26  per  cent. 
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less ;  whereas  they  were  only  8  per  cent,  less,  showing  a  disproportion 
against  the  Great  Western  of  18  per  cent.,  or*  172,956/.  per  annum. 

The  Eastern  Counties,  with  a  station  at  Shoreditch^  has  opened 
100  per  cent,  of  new  mileage,  and,  instead  of  a  depreciation  in  its 
Passenger  Eeceipts,  per  mile,  of  24  per  cent,  as  there  ought  to  have 
been,  they  are  only  20  per  cent,  less,  showing  a  disproportion  against 
the  Qreat  Western  of  4  per  cent.,  or  38,435/.  per  annum. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  new  miles  opened  by  the  Great 
Western  are  in  more  barren  districts  than  those  of  the  other  rail- 
ways :  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  compare  most  unfavourably  with 
the  former  in  population  and  fertility  of  traffic. 

The  London  and  North  Western  is  the  only  one  of  the  six  metro- 
politan lines  which  shows,  in  comparison  with  the  Great  Western, 
an  undue  depreciation  of  Passenger  Receipts,  per  mile,  with  reference 
to  its  increase  of  mileage.  This  depreciation  ought  to  have  been,  by 
the  rule  to  which  we  have  adverted,  16  per  cent. :  it  was  actually  32 
per  cent.,  or  16  per  cent,  mfavoitr  of  the  Great  Western,  But  the 
passenger  station  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Company  is 
likewise  very  inconvenient  for  the  City  traffic,  and  this  Company  has 
been  subjected  to  extraordinary  competition  during  the  last  five  years 
by  the  opening  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  extension  of  the  Great  Western  line  to  Birmingham,  Wolver- 
hampton,  and  the  Mersey,  on  the  other. 

It  cannot  be  true,  therefore,  that  the  depreciation  of  the  Great 
Western  Passenger  Receipts,  per  mile,  has  been  caused  entirely  by  the 
construction  of  new  lines,  because  all  the  other  metropolitan  com- 
panies have  increased  their  mileage ;  none  have  suffered  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  Great  Western,  and  some  have  even  increased  their 
receipts  per  mile  under  this  operation. 

3V. — Goods  Traffic, — Comparative  Statements . 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  Passenger  Traffic  of  these 
several  railways,  let  me  draw  your  attention,  for  a  short  time,  to  the 
GU>od8  Traffic,  which  shows,  in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree,  the 
efficai^  of  convenient  terminal  arrangements. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  case  of  actual  decrease  of  Goods 
Traffic,  even  per  mile,  upon  any  of  these  Hues.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
decrease  of  the  gross  traffic  any  where^  although  there  is  a  decrease 
of  Piissenger  Traffic  per  mile  in  four  eases  out  of  the  six.  If  we 
examine  the  middle  line,  which  represents  the  state  of  affairs  in  1862, 
we  shall  find  that  in  thsufc  year  the  Passenger  Traffic  per  mile  was  in 
all  cases  depressed,  but  that  in  1857  this  depression  was  more  or  less 
recovered,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  Great  Western  and  the  London 
and  North  Western  Companies ;  so  in  the  Goods  Traffic  the  same 
depression  occuvs  in  all  cases  except  those  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
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and  the  Brigbton,  and  it  is  in  sM  eases  more  than  secoyered  in 
1857. 

The  Goods  Traffic  of  the  London  and  North  Western  in  1847 
was  nearly  twice  as  great  aa  that  of  the  Great  Western,  and  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  of  the  six  railways.  Yet  it 
was  depressed  in  1852  in  the  aame  proportion  as  the  Great  Western, 
although  at  that  time  tittle  or  no  competition  existed  with  the 
Great  Northern  or  Great  Western  Companies. 

But  about  that  time  the  Great  Northern  was  opened  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Great  Western  extended  on  the  other,  and  to  that  com* 
petition  was,  no  doubt,  due  the  circumstance  that,  from  the  depres<- 
sion  in  the  Passenger  Traffic,  per  mile,  of  the  London  and  North 
Western,  no  recovery  took  place;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  still 
further  depression  occurred,  and  in  1857  the  Passenger  Traffic,  per 
mile,  on  that  railway  was  less  than  it  had  been  even  in  1852,  although 
that  of  all  the  other  railways^  except  the  Great  Western,  had  in- 
creased. 

Now,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  Gk)ods  Traffic  would 
follow  the  fate  of  the  Passenger  Traffiuc,  and  that  the  same  competi^ 
tion,  which  was  equally  opened  upon  both  in  1852,  would  have  had  a 
similar  result  upon  both  in  1857,  and,  if  that  had  been  so,  the  plight 
of  the  London  and  No'rth  Western  would  have  been  little  bietter  than 
that  of  the  Greafc  Western,  and  we  should  have  had  a  dividend 
nearly  as  relatively  low  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  what 
did  take  place,  and  that  in  the  face  of  this  severe  competition  ?  Th^ 
Goods  Traffic  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Bailway,  which 
had  fallen  from  900^.  per  mile  in  1847  to  865Z.  in  1852,  during  which 
time  there  had  been  no  competition,  rose  in  1857  to  1,2352.  per  mile, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  severe  competition  to  which  I  have  referred. 

And  why  was  this  P  In  1852  was  opened  the  North  London  Bailwayf^ 
which  had  been  wisely  fostered  and  prepared  by  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  800,000/.  That 
line  of  railway  at  once  transferred  the  Gk)ods  terminus  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  Bailway  from  Camden  Town  to  the  Minories  and 
the  Docks,  and  placed  it,  to  use  the  words  of  a  committee  of  consulta- 
tion, "  in  an  impregnable  position  as  regards  the  commerce  of  the 
Citj  of  London" — a  position,  in  short,  to  defy  competition  unless 
Irom  similar  action  on  the  part  of  its  rivals.  Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that 
to  this  circumstance  it  is  mainly  due,  that  the  London  and  North- 
western has  Gontinued  to  pay  a  dividend  of  21, 10^.  for  the  half- 
year,  whilst  that  of  its  rival,  the  Great  Western,  has  declined  to  10*.  ? 

In  order  to  appreciate  this  statement,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
Goods  Traffic  of  the  London  and  North  Western  had  followed 
the  same  latio  of  depreciation  as  the  Passenger  Traffic.  We 
have  seen  that  l^e  depreciation  of  the  Passenger  Traffic  of  the 
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London  and  North  Western  was  16  per  cent,  greater  than,  by  the 
rule  of  new  mileage  opened,  compared  with  the  Q-reat  Western,  it 
ought  to  have  been,  and  this  16  per  cent,  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the 
severe  competition  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Now,  if  the  competition  in  Passenger  Traffic  caused  a  depreciation 
of  16  per  cent,  in  the  receipts,  it  ought,  supposing  it  to  be  equally 
severe  upon  the  Qoods  (and  it  was  probably  more  so)  to  have  caused 
a  similar  depreciation  there  likewise.  If  this  had  been  so,  then,  as 
an  increased  mileage  of  172  per  cent,  on  the  Qreat  Western  pro- 
duced an  increase  in  the  Goods  Beceipts  of  19  per  cent. :  an  increase 
in  the  mileage  of  the  London  and  North  Western  of  69  per  cent, 
ought  to  have  given  an  increase  of  the  Gk)ods  Traffic  per  mile  of  5 
per  cent.  The  Goods  Traffic  mileage  receipts  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  would  therefore  have  stood  thus : — 

Goods  Traffic. — Decrease  by  competition 16  per  cent. 

„  less  Increase  by  new  mileage 5       „ 

Which  would  leave 11      „ 

as  tlie  rate  of  decrease  at  which  the  Gt)ods  Eeceipts,  per  mile,  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  would  have  stood  if  the  depreciation  of 
the  goods  had  followed  the  rate  of  depreciation  of  the  passenger 
traffic. 

But  there  was  actually  an  increase  of  37  per  cent,  in  1857 
instead  of  a  decrease  of  11  per  cent.,  which  together  makes  a  difference 
of  48  per  cent.,  which  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  new 
stations  at  the  Minories  and  the  Docks,  which  are  so  admirably 
adapted  for  goods,  although  they  have  failed  to  arrest  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  passenger  traffic.  Now,  48  per  cent,  on  900Z.,  the 
mileage  receipt  of  the  half-year  of  1847  is  432Z.,  which, -multiplied  by 
the  number  of  miles  (637),  is  equal  to  275,000?.  for  the  half-year,  or 
550,000Z.  per  annum,  which,  after  deducting  iO  per  cent,  for  working 
expenses,  leaves  a  net  sum  of  330,000Z.  per  annum,  nearly  equal  to 
If  per  cent,  upon  the  share  capital  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Bailway,  attributable  to  improved  Terminal  arrangements. 

v.—  Actual  EfFecU  of  Central  Termini  already,  opened. 

1  have  thus  shown  that  the  Great  Western  Passenger  Beceipts 
are  less  than  they  ought  to  be,  upon  comparison  with  other  melro- 
politan  railways,  by  some  800,OOOZ.  per  annum;  and  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  Great  Western  Company  labours  under  other  dis* 
advantages,  and  I  contend  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  I  think  I 
have  a  right  to  attribute  this  loss  to  the  unfortunate  position  of  its 
tormiQUS. 

Again,  1  have  shown  that  the  Goods  Beceipts  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company  are  more  than  500,0001.  above  what  they 
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would  have  been  had  thej  followed  the  ratio  of  its  Passeoger 
Eeceipts,  which  have  greatly,  fallen  off,  and  when  I  find  that  a  Groods' 
Station  has  been  constructed  on  this  railway  which  enormously  faci- 
Utates  the  Gk>ods  Traffic,  and  affords  little  or  no  advantage  to  that 
of  passengers,  I  think  I  have  an  equal  right  to  attribute  the  improve- 
ment in  the  one  case,  and  the  falling  off  in  the  other,  to  the  efficiency 
and  the  inefficiency  of  the  station  apcommodations,  as  regards  Goods 
Traffic  on  the  one  hand,  and  Passenger  Traffic  on  the  other. 

The  other  Metropolitan  railway  companies  have  not  been  insen- 
sible to  the  value  of  good  terminal  arrangements,  and  every  one  of 
them,  except  the  G-reat  Western,  has  effected  some  improvement  in 
the  position  of  its  Passenger  or  Qoo(ls'  Stt^tions,  often  of  both. 

We  have  seen  what  has  been  done  by  the  London  and  North 
Western. 

The  Brighton  and  South  Eastern  have  carried  their  Goods'  Stations 
to  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  from  New  Cross.  The  first  of  these  ip 
distant  from  London  Bridge  only  1\  miles — the  latter  3^  miles. 

The  Brighton  has  likewise  just  determined  to  raise  nearly  half-a- 
miUion  of  money  to  obtain  a  West-end  station  at  Pimlico ;  and  the 
South  Eastern  is  projecting  a  station  at  Charing-crosis. 

The  South  Western  has  carried  its  Passenger  Station  from  Nine 
Elms  to  Waterloo-road,  and  did  propose  to  come  on  to  London 
Bridge,  and  was  only  deterred  by  monetary  cqnside^tions, 

The  Eastern  Counties  has  made  a  communication  through  the 
Blac^wall  Eailway  to  Fenchurch  Street,  an4  the  BlackwaU  has  pror 
longed  its  terminus  from  the  Minories  to  that  place. 

Now,  let  us  see  with  what  effect  ^1  thes^  improvements  h^ve 
been  attended. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  BlackwaU  Bailway  for  32  weeks,  e^er 
its  extension  to  Fepchurch  Street,  were  larger  by  nearly  50  per  cent, 
than  they  had  hpen  for  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  year  be/ore 
the  extension. 

The  Goods'  Station  of  the  South  Eastern  Company  was  removed 
from  New  Cross  to  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  in  1844,  and  the  gross 
Goods  Beceipts  for  the  half-year  after  the  removal  (with  an  additional 
mileage  of  2Q  per  cent.),  were  84  per  cent,  larger  than  those  for  the 
corresponding  half-year  before  the  removal; — whilst  the  Gre^t  Western 
gross  Goods  Eeceipts  for  the  same  half-year  (with  ^n  additional 
mileage  of  16  per  cent.)  gave  an  increase  pf  only  3Q  per  cent., 
showing  a  greater  ratio  of  increase  in  the  South  Eastern  of  some  37 
per  cent.,  attributable,  apparently,  to  the  more  convenient  station. 

The  Brighton  Goods'  Station  was  removed  from  New  Cross  to 
the  Bricklayers'  Ai*ms  in  November,  1847,  and  in  five  years  after- 
wards their  gross  Goods  Eeceipts  (with  an  additional  mileage  of  44 
per  cent,)  had  ii^creased  lOQ  per  c^nt. ;   whereas  the  Great  Western 
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gross  Goods  Receipts  during  the  same  five  yeftrt  (with  an  additioiiid 
mileage  of  60  per  cent.)  had  increased  only  65  per  6ent.,  fihdwii>g 
a  difference  due  to  the  tnore  convenient  station  of  81  per  cent. 

The  Passenger  Station  of  the  South  Western  Company  Wai 
extended  in  1848  from  Nine  Elms  to  the  Waterloo  Boad,  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter,  and  the  gross  Passenger  Eeceipta  fbr  the  year 
ending  June,  1849,  after  the  extension  (with  a  mileage  increase  of 
9 J  per  cent.),  were  larger  by  15  per  cent,  than  they  were  fbir  thfe 
year  before  the  extension;  whilst  the  Q-reat  Western  grOSs  Passenger 
Kecdpts  fot  the  same  years,  with  an  increased  mileage  of  1(5  pef 
cent.,  exhibit  an  increase  of  only  2^  pier  t5Bnt.,  inakikig  a  diffe^ndd 
between  the  receipts  of  the  two  companies,  with  refeJrence  to  thetf 
mileage,  of  26  per  cent,,  apparently  due  to  the  extension  of  <?he  South 
Western  Station  to  Waterloo  Road. 

The  gross  Goods  Eeceipts  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
(with  nearly  an  equal  mileage)  were  greater  by  140,0001.  iot  th6 
year  after  tb©  extension  of  the  Goods'  Station  from  Camden-town  td 
Haydon  Square  than  they  were  for  the  year  before  that  extension, 
although  the  increase  of  the  previous  year  over  its  predecessor  wafi 
only  15,000Z. ;  showing  an  increased  receipt,  apparently  due  to  the 
extension,  of  125,000?.  in  the  year. 

Now  it  is  fair  to  ask,  what  would  hare  been  the  present  position 
of  tho  South  Western,  the  London  and  North  Western,  the 
Brighton,  ot  the  South  Eastern  Companies  if  their  principal  stations 
had  remained,  respectively,  at  Nine  Elms,  at  Gamdesi  Town,  or  at 
New  Cross  ? 

Is  it  unfair  to  answer,  very  nearly  the  present  positioa  of  the 
Great  Western  ? 

If  we  are  right  in  this  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  attem{)t  to  reduce 
into  figures  the  actual  loss  to  the  Great  Western  Eailway  Company 
occasioned  by  the  distance  of  its  Paddington  Station  from  the  City.  It 
is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  fix  the  precise  amount  of  this  loss, 
because  there  ar^  disturbing  causes  which  necessarily  affect  the 
receipts  of  the  different  metropolitan  railways ;  but  the  following 
statement  wiU  furnish  some  idea  of  its  magnitude  x  — 

The  Passenger  Receipts  per  mile  of  the  London  BHdge  railways 
were,  in  1847,  for  the  half-year,  spme  ©OOi.  hss  than  those  of  the 
Great  Western ;  and  for  the  last  halftyear  of  1857,  after  ten  years  of 
development  of  the  London  traffic,  they  are  some  300?.  ^o1n$;  makings 
together  a  difference  of  9001.  per  mile  for  the  half*year,  or  i,800?.  for 
the  year,  equal  on  the  449  miles  of  the  Great  Western  to  more  tktil 
800,000?.,  or,  deducting  40  per  cent,  for  working  expenses,  equal  to 
6  per  cent,  on  its  ordinary  share  capital  of  8,000,000?. 

Again,  the  Goods  Receipts  per  mile  of  the  Great  Westem  were, 
for  the  half-year  ending  June,  1847,  heforp  the  Haydqn  Square  Station 
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of  tlid  LMMkn  oad  'Sik^  Western  BaQWiiy  waft  of^onad,  only  415/« 
less  than  tllose  of  the  London  and  North  Western ;  and  for  the  half- 
year  ending  Juiie^  1857,  n/ier  the  station  at  Haydon  Square  was 
opened,  they  ireire  680^.  less,  making  a  difference  a^ifnt  the  Oreat 
Western  of  2652.  per  mile  for  the  half-year,  or  580/.  per  mile  for  the 
year,  equal,  on  the  44d  miles  of  the  Ghreat  Western,  to  238,0001.,  off, 
dedueting  wc^king  expenses,  to  a  further  1^  pet  cetit.  on  the  ordi- 
nary share  capital  of  that  company* 

There  does  not  afipear  to  be  toything  tn  the  eiicumstances  of 
the  Great  Western  Company,  if  'wre  consider  the  natural  sources  of 
traffic  which  its  diskiet  presents  and  its  oomparatiye  ireedom  from 
tx)ropetition,  to  account  for  these  results,  except  the  remoteness  of 
its  B&ddington  Station  fr6m  the  haunts  of  6ommerc^,  and  its  neces* 
sary  incompatibility  with  tiiS  dev^poM&t  of  Suburbia  traffic — a 
traffic  the  most  profitable  of  any  to  whidi  the  railway  Aystem  is 
lukpted. 

To  assume  that,  if  the  Great  Western  Hailway  were  ettended  to 
a  station  as  eonyenietit  for  the  London  passengers  as  the  London 
Bridge  Station,  its  Passenger  Beceipts  would  be  increased  to  the 
extent  of  800,0002.  per  annum,  or  ibst  a  eity  dep6t  woiild  add 
-238,000/.  per  annum  to  its  Gk)ods  BeCeipts,  may,  perhaps,  be  coi>- 
sidered  extravagant ;  and  yet  there  might  be  adduced,  as  many  good 
reasons,  why,  with  these  facilities,  it  should  attain  an  addition  to 
its  receipts  exceeding  this  1,038,000/.,  as  can  be  suggested  for  their 
falling  short  of  that  sum. 

And  now,  having  stated  why  we  think  that  the  public,  apart 
from  the  immediate  proprietors,  have  an  abiding  interest  in  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  railway  system,  and  having  endea- 
Toured  to  explain,  I  am  afraid  at  too  great  length,  the  chiefs  if  not 
the  only  cause  to  whivh,  as  We  thinic,  the  want  of  this  prosperity  ia 
the  case  of  the  Great  Western  Adil^ay  is  attributable,  I  am  glad  t^ 
be  able  to  present  to  you,  with  some  c6hfidence,  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  remedy  of  this  evil.  This  remedy,  we  presume,  will  be 
found,  not  in  paring  down  the  conveniences  of  the  public,  but  in  a 
large  increase  to  these  conveniences  by  the  construction  of  a  new 
line  of  railway* 

This  new  railway  is  proposed  to  commence  at  Faddington  by 
a  junction  with  the  Oi*eat  Western  Railway,  and  to  terminate  ot 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  opposite  the  Post-Office-^a  point  for  the  City 
passengers  more  convenient  even  than  London  Bridge ;  whiht,  for 
those  in  the  central  portions  of  the  metropolis,  there  would  be 
stations  at  Clerkenwell,  King's  C^oss^  Tottenham-court  &oad,  Baker 
Street,  &c.     There  cm  be  np  question,  therefore,  that  this  railway 
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would  convert  the  Great  "Western  from  the  least  convenient  to  the 
most  convenient  railway  for  the  London  passengers.  A  dep6t  for 
goods  at  Farringdon  Street  would  be  nearer  to  the  large  warehouse- 
men in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  Cheapside,  Wood  Street,  Ac. ;  and 
more  convenient  for  the  general  trade  of  London  than  the  dep6t  at 
Haydon  Square ;  whilst  a  coal  dep6t  at  Clerkenwell  would  be  far 
more  central  for  the  coal  trade  than  that  possessed  by  the  Great 
Northern  Company  at  Maiden-lane. 

But  this,  which  is  called  the  "  Metropolitan  Bailway,"  presents 
other  advantages  to  the  general  public. 

It  will  not  only  afford  ready  and  cheap  access  between  the  north- 
western and  south-eastern  pares  of  the  metropolis,  but  it  will  relieve 
the  streets  of  London  from  a  large  portion  of  that  goods  traffic 
which  has  of  late  years  become  so  great  a  nuisance. 

The  Act  for  this  railway  was  obtained  some  four  years  since  with 
the  almost  universal  consent  of  all  parties:  it  possesses  peculiar 
powers :  it  passes  through  the  greater  portion  of  its  length  without 
invading  property  of  house  or  land,  and  can  he  constructed,  there- 
fore, at  proportionately  small  cost.  Why  it  has  not  been  con- 
structed already  is  easy  of  explanation — it  may  suffice  to  the  present 
Company  to  know  that  a  last  effort  is  now  being  made  for  its  com- 
pletiop. 

Table  I. 

Metropolitan  RAiiLWjLYs.^Oonyi>^rison  of  the  First  Six  Months  of  1847 
and  1857  as  regards  Mileage  Results. 


Passenger   Receipts    Per  Mile  for 
Half-year  ending  June,  1847. 

£ 

Great  Western 1,820 

London  and  North- Western 1,770 

Brighton 1,205 

South-Westem   1,145 

Soath-Eastem 1,135 

Eastern  Counties    745 


Passenger    Receipts   Per^  Mile  for 
Half  ^^^r  ending  June,  1857. 

£  £ 

Brighton 1,450  Inc.  245 

South-Eastem 1,220    „       85 

London  and  N.  Westn.  1,210  Dec.  560 

Greai  Western    1,070    „     750 

South-Westem    1,050    „       95 

Eastern  Counties 605    „     140 


GQ0P9  Receipts  /»-er  Mile  fqr  Half 
Year  ending  June,  1847. 

£ 

London  and  North-Westerq 9Q0 

Ore^t  fTestem 485 

Eastern  Counties   425 

iSouth-Western  320 

South-Easteri^ 230 

Brighton 215 


Goods  Receipts  Per  Mile  for  Het(f 
Year  ending  June,  1857. 

£  £ 

London  and  N.  Westn.  1,235  Inc.  335 

Eastern  Counties •  .•.      705   „     280 

Great  Western    575   „       90 

South-Westem 380   „       60 

Brighton 370   „     155 

South-Easteen....... §40   ,,     110 
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Tabls  II. 

MsTBOPOLiTAM  RAILWAYS.— if tTlMj^,  Pouenffen,  and  Goods  fc^r  Half'  Years 
ended  June  1847, 1852,  and  1867. 

1  S84&67  8 


Mile, 
age. 

Total 

Beceipts 

from 

Pasiengen. 

Bi^eipt. 
Per 

MUe. 

Total 

ReceipU 

for  Goods. 

kc. 

Receipti 
Per 
MUe. 

Total 
Goods  and 
Pat^engert 
Per  Mile. 

DiTidead 
Per  Cent. 

Per 
Annum. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    M.   d. 

SonUi-Westm.  1847 
1852 
1857 

131 
242 
277 

150,000 
214,000 
290,000 

M45 
1,050 

42,000 
67,000 
10)500 

310 

*75 
380 

1,465 
1,160 
1,430 

3  15    - 

1  12    6 

2  7     6 

Brighton  1847 

1852 
1857 

121 
174 

184 

146,000 
185,000 
267,000 

1,205 
1,060 

26,000 
52,000 
68,000 

ii5 

300 

370 

1,430 
1,360 
1,820 

2    -    - 

1  12    - 

2  10    - 

South.Eastern  1847 
1852 
1857 

150 
275 
301 

170.000 
278,000 
367,000 

1. 135 
1,010 
1,220 

35,000 

60,000 

102,000 

^30 
220 

340 

1,365 
1,230 
1,560 

2     2- 
1     5    - 
1  10    - 

Eastn.  Counties  1847 
1852 
1857 

244 
417 
489 

184,000 
231,000 
296,000 

745 
555 
605 

104,000 
207,000 
345,000 

4^5 
495 
705 

1,180 
1,050 
1,310 

2  10    - 
1     -    - 
1     5     - 

Lond.&N.W.  1847 
1852 
1857 

378 
540 
637 

670,000 
669,000 
770,000 

1,770 
1,240 
1,210 

340,000 
467,500 
787.000 

900 
i»*35 

2,670 
2,105 
2,445 

4  10    - 
2  15    - 
2  10    • 

Great  Western  1847 
1852 
1857 

165 
263 
449 

300,000 
315,000 
480,000 

1,820 
1,200 
1,070 

80,000 
124,000 
258,000 

485 
470 
575 

2,305 
1,670 
1,645 

4     -    - 

2     -    - 
-  10    - 

Tablk  hi. 

MstBOFo£iTAK  &AILWA7&— J^^K^  on  Uoods  Traffic  qf  Central  Depdts. 

£ 

Blaekwail  itotteray .-^Receipts  32  weeks  prece<Iing  extension 17,314 

Externum  to  Fenchurch  Street,  1 84 1 . 
Receipts  32  weeks  after  extension 25,318 

Increase  50  per  Cent 8,004 

Souih'Biutem. 

Miles  Open.  £ 

Goods  Receipts,  6  months  ending  March,  1844  82      8,950 

Rfftetuion  to  Bricklayer^u  Amu,  1844. 
„  6  months  ending  March,  1845  98      16,546 

(2op.ct.)  16    (84p.ct.)  7,546 
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Table  111. ^Continued, 

MUei  Open.  £ 

Goods  B^ceifto,  6  months  sndiiig  Pyomber^  1849 , 190      64,900 

M                      ,,           1844. ., 221       83,400 


(i4  p.  ct.)  31    (so  p.  ct.)  19,100 

imesOpcB.  £' 

Pfekssenger  Receipts,  9  montks  ending  June,  1847'  y 194      363,215 

Ejptttuion  to  Waterloo,         1^848. 

„  6  months  ending  June,  1849  , 210       419,725 


'     (9i P-  **-)  16    (i8  p.  ct)  56,510 

Greai  Wetter^. 

^nm  Open.  £ 

Pa«(|enger  9(9«^ti^  #.]po^tb»fncU9flI  J^^Pf  1^47  .,,.,.^ v  264      ^ 698,628 

„  ^  „     1849  306      716,090 

(i«p.qt.)42[  (ij  p.  ct.)  17,462 

London  ofid  Norih~We$iem» 

£ 

Gqpde  Rpc^pts^  1^  Boonths  ending  Jnne,  1851  .^....^.^..,..^^.^....y,.,..., 931,461 

,^  „  „     18^2  (nearly  same  Mileage) '946,472 

Iqoveaae  OTV  1851  15,01 1 

Haydpn  Squars  opened  about  Jui^,  1852. 

„  12  months  ending  June.  1853  1,085.630 

Increase  oyer  1852 139,158 

Increase  of  or^e  year  over  the  other^  ....      124^000 
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On  the  Present  State  qf  the  Adminwtratum  of  the  Belief  to  the  Poor 
in  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Charge  of  the  Poor  Bate  thereon.  By 
W.  G.  LuMLST,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the 
Statistical  Society, 
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I. — Description  of  the  Metropolis. 

It  is  proposed  to  collect  together  information  respecting  the  Admi- 
nistration of  the  Eelief  of  the  Poor  in  the  Metropolis,  the  Imposition 
and  the  Collection  of  the  Poor  Bate  in  that  district. 

The  Metropolis  is  a  term  very  indefinite,  but  it  is  deemed  most 
conyenient  to  adopt  that  ext^it  which  is  locally  comprised  within  the 
operation  of  the  late  Act  for  the  Management  of  the  Metropolis. — 
18  &  19  Vict.,  c.  120.  For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  Metro- 
polis and  its  boundaries,  the  valuable  papers  drawn  up  by  the  late 
Mr.  Fletcher,  and  printed  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Society's 
Journal  (p.  69-103)  should  be  consulted. 

This  District  comprises  parts  of  three  counties,  namely,  Kent, 
Middlesex,  and  Surrey,  but  omits,  for  reasons  not  necessary  here  to 
be  considered,  the  whole  of  the  space  which  constitutes  the  area  of 
the  City  of  London.  This  space  must,  however,  be  included  in  the 
present  inquiry. 

The  Parishes  and  other  places  to  which  that  Act  applies  are  bb 
follows: — 

In  KenU 


Woolwich 

Eltham 

St.  Paul,  Deptford 

Lee 

S«.  Nieh<to,  Deptford 

Kidbrooke 

GreenwiiA 

Uwisbam 

Charlton 

Penge 

Flumstead 
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In  Middlesex, 


St.  George,  Hanover  Square 

Islington 

St.  Marylebone 

St.  Pancras 

Shoreditch 

Paddington 

Bethnal  Greeu 

St.  James,  Westminster 

Clerkenwell 

Chelsea 

Kensington 

St.  Margaret  and  St.  John 

Hackney 

St.  Mary,  Stoke  Newington 

St.  Giles-in-the- Fields  and  St.  George, 

Bloomsbary 
St  Andrew,  Holbom-above-Bars 
St.  George  the  Martyr 
St.  Sepulchre 
Saffron  Hill,  Ely  Rents 
Glasshouse  Yard  Liberty 
St.  Ann,  Soho 
St.  Paul,  CoYent  Garden 
Savoy  Precinct 


St.  Mary-le-Strand 

St.  Luke 

St.  George-in-the-East 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 

The  llamlet  of  Mile  End  Old  Tovm 

Mile  End  New  Town 

Hampstead 

St.  Mary,  Whitechapel 

Christchurcb,  Spitolfields 

St.  Botolph  Without,  Aldgate 

Holy  Trinity,  Minories 

St.  Katherine 

Norton  Folgate 

The  Old  Artillery  Ground 

All  Saints,  Poplar 

St.  Mary,  Stratford-le-Bow 

St.  Clement  Danes 

The  Liberty  of  the  Rolls 

Hammersmith 

Fulham 

St.  Ann,  Limehouse 

St.  John,  Wapping 

St.  Paul,  Shadwell 

The  Hamlet  of  Ratcliffe 


In  Surr^» 


Lambeth 

St.  Mary,  Newington 

Camberwell 

St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark 

Bermondsey 

Rotherhithe 

Christchurcb,  Surrey 

St.  Saviour's 

St.  Olave 


St.  Thomas,  Southwark 

St.  John,  Horsleydown 

Clapham 

Tooting  Graveney 

Streatham 

Battersea 

Wandsworth 

Putney 


The  City  of  London,  and  what  are  termed  the  Liberties  thereof, 
comprise  108  parishes  and  places,  the  names  of  which  will  appear  in 
those  tables  hereafter,  which  give  the  lists  of  the  City  of  London,  East 
London,  and  West  London  Unions. 

In  the  year  1803  the  Metropolis,  according  to  the  Parliamentary 
Returns  relating  to  the  Poor  collected  for  that  year,  comprised  the 
City  of  London  within  and  without  the  walls ;  the  City  of  "West- 
minster ;  the  Borough  of  Southwark ;  certain  parishes  in  the  counties 
of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  which  were  described  as  within  the  Bills  of 
Mortality ;  and  five  parishes,  namely,  Marylebone,  St.  Pancras,  Ken- 
sington, Chelsea,  and  Paddington,  which  were  not  within  the  BiUs  of 
Mortality. 

The  present  metropolitan  area  is  increased  by  the  Eulham.  Green- 
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wicb,  Lewisbam,  and  Wandsworth,  and  Glapham  TJnionB,  which  will 
be  described  hereafter ;  and  by  the  parish  of  Camberwell. 

The  various  places  which  have  been  enumerated  above  bear 
different  names.  They  are  termed  Parishes,  Hamlets,  Liberties,  and 
Precincts.     The  number  of  these  several  places  is  as  follows : — 


Parishes. 

Hamlets. 

Liberties. 

Precincts. 

Township. 

168 

6 

4 

5 

1 

There  are  sdso  four  parishes  which  are  divided  for  ecclesiastical 
and  certain  other  purposes,  but  are  united  for  the  relief  of  the 
Poor.  They  are  St,  James  and  St,  John,  ClerkenioeU,  united  by  15 
G^o.  Ill,  c.  23  ;  St,  Margaret  and  St,  John  the  Evangelist,  Westmin- 
ster, united  by  25  Geo.  II,  c.  23;  St,  Giles-in-the-Fields  and  St,  George^ 
Bloomshtmf,  united  by  the  14  Geo.  Ill,  c.  62 ;  and  St,  Andrew^ 
HoTbom-above-Bars,  and  St,  George  the  Martyr,  united  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  by  the  6  Geo.  Ill,  c.  100. 

After  the  fire  of  London,  many  of  the  parishes  in  the  City  of 
London  were  united  by  the  statute  22  &  23  Charles  II,  c.  11,  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  only,  and  the  number  was  reduced  to  51.  The 
old  parishes  were,  however,  expressly  reserved  for  civil  purposes.  Since 
then  St.  Michael,  Crooked-lane,  has  been  united  to  St.  Magnus  and 
St.  Margaret  by  the  statute  1  Wm.  IV,  c.  3 ;  St.  Margaret,  Loth- 
bury,  St.  Christopher-le-Stock,  and  St.  Bartholomew,  Exchange,  have 
been  united  by  statute  2  &  3  Vict.,  c.  107 ;  St.  Bennet  Fink  and  St. 
Peter-le-Poor,  are  also  united  by  statute  5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  1.  These 
unions  have  been  made  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  only. 

The  following  parishes  are  united  by  long  usage  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  poor : — St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes  within  Aldersgate ; 
St.  Olave,  Hart-street,  with  St.  Nicholas- in-the-Shambles ;  St.  Law- 
rence Jewry  with  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk-street ;  and  formerly  St. 
Antholin  was  united  with  St.  John  the  Baptist,  near  Dowgate. 

Within  the  district  above  described  as  the  present  metropolis, 
there  are  certain  places  which  were  termed  extra-parochial,  and 
until  the  Act  of  the  last  year  (20  Vict.,  c.  19)  were  not  liable  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  consequently  heretofore  were  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  the  Poor-rate.     They  are  as  follows : — 


The  Close  of  Westminster  Abbey 

The  Charter  House 

Inner  Temple 

Middle  Temple 

Part  of  Lincoln's  Inn 

Part  of  Gray's  Inn 


Staple  Inn 

Fumival's  Inn 

Serjeant's  Inn,  Fleet  Street 

Thavie's  Inn 

Barnard's  Inn 

The  Tower  of  London 
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about  62  aci)e9> 

53ia  whole  of  the  district,  therefore,,  vhich  ia  coinpri^fd.witUia  the 
foetrppoli^  thus  doscrihed  presents  a  figure  of  an  oval  fprw,  of  which 
the  river  Thames  is^  as  it  may  be  said,,  tha  loog  axi;B|  thougb  the 
extent  of  the  district,  ia  regard  to  population  ^d  dwellings,  is 
greatest  on  th^  northern  btink.  The  measurement  of  the  boundary 
line  is  about  63  miles.  The  Eeport  on  the  last  Census  gives  tb^ 
Acreage  of  every  place  which  made  separate  returns  for  population, 
and  the  totsd  acreage  of  the  metropolis,  including  the  extra-parochial 
places,  is  78,029  acres,  amounting  to  about  120  square  miles.  This 
f^ci^ge  ipjcludps^tbail;  part  of  thp  rivpr  Thames  whUih  is  comprised  in 
th^  metropolis,  which;  i?  estimated  at  3,778  acres^  or  fpur  squaice.  Tniiea, 

11. — FrovUian  for  the  Management  of  tHe  BeUef  to  ihe  JPoor  in 

JParighes. 

By  thef  statute  43  Eliz.,  c»  2,  every  parish  was  rendered  liable  to 
proyide  for  apd  maintain  its  poor  and  destitute  inhabitants,  pro- 
vision being  contained  in  the  Act,  whereby  a  parish,  too  poor  to 
ipaiutaiu  its  paupers,  might  obtain  assistance  from  it3  adjoining  and 
JU^ghbouripg  parishes.  Th^  parish  is  tm  Ecclesiastical  District,  the 
Qjljipn  whereof  qa?i  seldom  if  ever  be  traced.;^  being  the  district  which 
yi^  subject  to  the  spiritual  care  of  a  rector.  The  numerous  parishes, 
At  the  passing  of  th^t  statute^  differed  iA  si^e.  Iq  some  instances 
they  were  very  sm^,.but  iis^,  otheijii  ^ry  e^tensive^  embracing^ wid^ 
districts  of  thinly-peopled.  co4jnti^, 

4>^  these  wide  disti^c.ts  beqame  ipore  pqpulous,  the  dijScuIty  of 
i|4m¥iiBteriog  r^VeC  V>  th^  poor  i».  such  parishes  bec^me^  app^ 
rent,  and  consequently  a  reipedy  was  required.  Hence  the.  statute 
ja  S^  14  Charles  H,  c,  12,  was,  passed,  which,  enabled  ove2:seers  to  be 
a^pointei)  for  towusbips  and  viUa^e^  i»  auy  case  where,  by  reason  of 
Ij^e  largeuesa  of  tbeparishj  the  inhabitants  could  not  reap  the  benefit 
qf  the  Statute  43  Ui^Mibelih*  Theuceforth  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
which  hivd  be?^  ft  char^  coterminoua  with  the  parish,  became  moiie 
limited  where  it  could  be  Qh^wn.  to  the  satisfaction  of  l^e  justices  of 
the  district  that,  by  reason  of  the  si«e  of  the  parish,  the  relief  of  the 
poor  <?ou)[ii  nojn  be  properly  administered  therein.  Then  a  Towuahip 
was  seyered  ftow-  the  pfirish,  and  the  like  process  was  continued  from 
time  to  tiipe  U^til  ipany  ^n  ancient  parish  has  been  subdivided  into 
a  very  large  number  of  smaller  districts.  The  Judges  of  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Law  held  that,  when  oue  township,  had  been  severed  &om 
a  parish,  any  other  township  might,  as  a  matter  of  right,  insist  upon 
being  so  severed.  Oftentimes  a  thinly-peopled  township  thus  relieved 
itself  from  the  burthen  of  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  of  its  popujloius  feUow-paris^ioners.    This  proceeding  was  yut 
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im  end  to  1(7  the  7  4^  8  Yict.,  q.  ^01,  in  1844^  which  proUbitMl  the 
justices  from  appointing  overseers  in  futuipe  for  0Bfnon§hip9  fpr  whieb 
imch  offio^ro  hiul  not  been  previously  i^)pouite4< 

TbQ  ^tatute^  of  Chavles.  II  was,  dpubtless^  acted  upo^  i^  the 
9;ietropolis  in  majay  of  the  instances  \f^  which  overseers  are  fowi4  to 
he  acting  in  the  relief  of  the  piQor  fo?  the  pUices  which  arQ  not 
fit^ishet;,  or  which  have  been  formed  into  parishes  in  modem  times, 

But  there  are  several  subdivi^na  of  parishes  in  the  metropolis 
where  the  separation  h^  beea  effected  by  special  local  Acts  of  Parlisr 
.  ment.  In  some  QSfiies  there  h;^  been  a  separf^tion  f^p  tbe^  maintenfmce 
of  the  poor  of  parts  of  the  p  wsh  under  the  statute  I^  41 14  Charles  II, 
<?.  12,  and  new  parishes  were  created  fof  !Bc?lef»i^iici4  purposeei  ouly. 
In  others  the  severance  was,  u^fMle  for  all  PiVi?PQ9<^ 

The  following  is  a  list : — k 

Bj  the  22  &  23  Chifies  II«  o.  2,  ChrtsMiiircliy  Surrey,  wat  oreated  out  of  the 
parish  of  St.  SaYiour's. 

By  tha  \2  Sq  13  CharlBs  |I,  e,  37»  ^^  fmi,  €bi?ent  Qiirdeii..  ^nd  hj  t1)e 
I  Japt^  11^  c.  22,  St.  Jap^s^  Wei^i^ijsirtfr,  aM  V^  l^?''.  S^,  G^rg^'f,  Hanover 
Square,  were  veparated  from,  the  pi^rvh  of  3t^  Martin-in- the- Fields. 

By  th<;  6  Geo.  II,  c.  11,  the  par^h  of  St.  John,  Horsleydown^  was  fbrmed  out 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  Soathwark. 

la  1720  the  parish  of  Deptford  was  divided  into  the  two  parishes  of  St.  KiofaolM 
and  St.  BbsI. 

Qn(  libe  grciatesi  ehimgQ  his  been  mad^  ia  tiia  nDci^t  ptmsli  ^  f^U  DnasfeMi* 
Stepney.  It.  i^  stated  that  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Whitechepel,  w^s  fivQieptly  paft 
Qf  it,  thpngh  the  severance  took  plape  ii^  the  beginning  ^f  the  17tl\  century. 

B^  the  23  Charles  II,  c.  14,  St  Paul,  Shadwel),  was  carved  out  of  it.  By  tbe 
5  &  6  Wm.  and  Mary,  c.  20^  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Wapping;  by  the  2  Geo.  II,  e.  10« 
ehristcharch,  SpitaUields ;  by  the  2  Geo.  II,  c.  30,  the  parish  of  St.  George  in  the 
Bastf  by  the  3  Geo.  II,  e.  17,  Limefaoase  and  part  of  Ratcliib,  now  forasing  the 
psEishof  St.  Aancv  Umehonse ;  by  the  16  0e9. 11,  c.  20,  the  parish  (tf  Bethaal  Gveeo; 
aii4b|rtft^&7  Qf9.  Ill,  c.  U,.  the  Hao^ets  of  Poplar  and  Bli^l^waU,  fpnmr  ^^ 
ftafi^L  of  AU  ^nts,  Poplav,  were  all  severed  fi:o;ai  the  ori^^inal  pari9)i  of  Stepney. 
It  appears  by  the  Statute  10  Geo.  IV,  c,  7,  tha^  the  perish  of  Stratford-le-Bow  was 
separated  from  it  in  1717,  'under  the  operation  9f  the  ^0.  Ai^p.,  c.  11,  ^d  the 
.  1  Geo.  I,  c.  23. 

It  is  here  convenient  to.  inferpdi^qe  thQ  history  of  the  system  which 
had  heen  established  im  the  City  of  t^ondon  %  the  v^]^ei  of  the  poor 
9ft  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  , 

^  ordinance. of  Parliament,  pafijsed  on  the.  J7tb  of  December, 
}6A7,  created  a  Corporation  for  th^  Managemwrt  of  the  Poor  in  the 
Oify  tf  Idfn^^n  md  it^  JUherties,  but  did  not,  make  any  special  prQ- 
Yvpion  for  the  Oify  of  Westminster.  This  was  aD?«nde4  by  an  Act  i^ 
1649,  but  was  still  confined  to  the  City  of  I^don  and  Us^  J^ierties, 

iko  autb^ptio  aecoup,t  appears  to  exii^  as  tp  what  was  do^e  by 
th^  a^thpritie,ii^  qf  thft  City  imder  this  Q^-diiwiice^  though  it  wonjjd 
a^m,.^  fto^  W®  ftf  Ifh^.  dwses  qf  the  f/^ljoipcing  ^at^^^.  tl>at  spma 
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steps  were  taken  for  carrying  it  into  operation.  But  the  above- 
mentioned  Act,  13  &  14  Charles  II,  c.  12,  which  founded  the  modern 
Law  of  Settlement  and  Bemoval  of  the  Poor,  also  contained  a  special 
provision  for  the  Metropolis.  Without  noticing  the  Acts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  it  provided  in  the  fourth  and  subsequent  sections 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Corporation  or  Corporations,  "Workhouse 
or  Workhouses,  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and 
within  the  boroughs,  towns,  and  places  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex 
and  Surrey  situate  within  the  parishes  mentioned  in  the  weekly 
Bills  of  Mortality.  One  Corporation  was  to  be  established  for  the 
City  of  London,  another  for  the  City  of  Westminster,  and  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 
respectively,  were  required  to  appoint  the  Corporation  for  the  places 
in  those  counties  not  comprised  in  the  City  of  London. 

These  Corporations  were  empowered  to  manage  and  relieve  the  poor 
within  their  respective  districts,  and  the  Act  provided  for  the  raising  of 
the  requisite  funds  for  their  expenditure  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  The  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London,  the  Burgesses  of 
the  City  of  Westminster,  and  the  Justices  of  Peace  for  the  said 
cities  and  counties,  in  their  Quarter  Sessions,  were  to  set  down  and 
ascertain  a  competent  sum  for  these  purposes,  not  exceeding  one 
year's  rate^  from  time  to  time  usually  set  upon  any  person  for  or 
towards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  same  to  apportion  on  and 
upon  the  several  wards,  precincts,  counties,  divisions,  hundreds,  and 
divisions  (ts  they  shall  think  Jit ;  and  thereupon  the  Aldermen, 
Deputies,  and  Common  Councilmen  of  every  Ward  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  Burgesses,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  City  of 
Westminster  and  the  Liberties  thereof,  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
of  the  said  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  shall  have  power  and 
authority  equally  and  indifferently,  according  to  the  proportions 
appointed  as  aforesaid  for  the  several  wards,  <kc.,  to  tax  and  rate  the 
several  inhabitants  within  the  said  respective  wards,  precincts,  and 
parishes  as  well  within  Liberties  as  without." 

By  section  8  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  the  several 
parishes  were  empowered  to  recover  this  tax  from  the  persons  assessed. 

The  last  clause  of  the  statute  which  contained  this  provision 
enacted  that,  as  to  all  the  matters  contained  therein  (excepting  what 
relates  unto  the  corporations  mentioned  and  constituted  thereby),  it 
should  continue  until  May  29, 1665,  and  the  end  of  the  first  Session 
of  Parliament  then  next  ensuing.  By  the  1  James  II,  c.  17,  13  & 
14  Charles  II,  c.  17  (except  what  relates  unto  the  Corporation),  was 
continued  for  seven  years. 

The  Plague  and  the  subsequent  Fire  of  London,  and  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  appear  to  have  prevented  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London  from  acting  upon  these  statutory 
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powers  until  1698,  when  the  Corporation  thereby  contemplated  was 
established  for  that  City.  In  1699  the  Corporate  body  so  established 
took  a  bouse  in  Bishopsgate-street,  and  set  up  a  species  of  workhouse, 
wherein  certain  classes  of  poor  persons  were  received  and  maintained. 
It  was  continued  for  several  years,  being  in  existence  until  1829 ; 
and  was  supported  originally  at  the  cost  of  the  citizens.  It  was, 
however,  for  many  years  used  as  an  auxiliary  workhouse  for  the  several 
parishes  comprised  in  the  City»  who  had  still  to  maintain  their  other 
poor,^  and  seems  to  have  ultimately  become  a  simple  charitable  insti* 
tution.  By  an  Act  passed  in  the  10  Greo.  IV,  c.  43,  which  recited  the 
statuite  of  Charles  II,  the  purchase  of  the  premises,  three  several 
endowments  by  deceased  charitable  persons,  and  that  it  had  become 
unnecessary,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established,  the  same  was 
authorized  to  be  sold,  and  the  produce  of  the  sale  applied  to  particular 
charitable  objects. 

It  is  not  shown  that  anything  was  done  in  the  City  of  West- 
minster or  ir^  the  other  parishes  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

III. — Formation  of  Unions  and  Boards  of  Guardians. 
The  relief  of  the  poor  continued  to  be  provided  for  in  the  separate 
parishes  in  the  metropolis  as  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  except 
where  alterations  were  effected  by  the  special  Acts  of  Parliament, 
already  referred  to,  until  the  year  1884,  when  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment 4-ct,  4  and  5  Will.  IV,  c.  76,  was  passed.  As  that  statute  enabled 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  combine  parishes  together  to  form 
Unions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  and  when  they  might  deem  it  expe- 
dient, they  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  parishes  in  the  metropolis  accord- 
ingly. In  the  years  183S-6  they  formed  ticQ  Unions  in  Middlesex, 
one  thp  Holborn  TJnion^  comprising  two  separate  parishes,  the  other 
the  Strand  Union,  comprising  five ;  and  three  ITnions  in  Surrey,  viz., 
the  St.  Olave  Union,  comprising  three  parishes;  the  St^  Saviour's 
Union,  comprisiQg  two  parishes ;  and  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham 
Unions^  comprising  six  parishes.  In  1886  and  1837  two  Unions  were 
formed  in  Kenf,  viz. :  —  The  Oreenunch  Union,  compriping  four 
parishes ;  and  the  Leicisham  Union,  comprising  seven.  In  Middlesex 
seven  Unions  were  formed,  viz. : — The  Hackney  Union,  cpm  prising 
two  parishes;  the  Boplar  Union,  comprising  three;  the  Stepnty 
Union,  comprising  five ;  the  Whitechapel  Union,  comprising  nine ;  the 
City  of  London  Union,  which  contains  the  great  number  of  98,  and 
the  West  and  Bast  London  Unions,  comprising  respectively  seven  and 
four  parishes ;  these  latter  Unions  being  situated  in  what  are  termed 
the  Liberties  of  the  City  of  London.  Another  parish,  also  situated 
in  one  of  the  Liberties,  has  since  ]^een  added  to  the  Holborn  Union, 

*  See  an  accoqnt  of  thia  estajoilishment  in  the  "  Account  of  the  Workhouses  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  l'J^/*  of  ifhicl)  the  third  edition  was  published  \[\  1786, 
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In  1887,  tbe  GomiDi66ioitet«  formed  the  Ktnsingt&n  Union,  com* 
prising  five  parishes ;  but  three,  viz.,  Chelsea,  Paddington,  and  Kem 
dngton,  have  since  been  taken  awftj  And  maintain  their  pooi^ 
separately-.  The  other  two,  however,  namely,  Folham  and  Hammer^ 
limitb,  remftin  united  under  the  title  of  the  JEklham  Union, 

Th&  Gommissione^rs  had  the  power  of  ass^ning  to  every  com*^ 
ponent  member  of  the  Union  the  number  of  Ghuardians  to  be  elected 
for  it;  but  the  statute  created  every  Justice  of  the  Peace  acting 
for  the  coutity  and  residing  within  the  T7nion  an  eanffieio  Guardian 
thereof. 

The  number  of  Elected  and  e^-vffi,oio  Guardians  <^f  every  Uiiioli  is 
now  &8  follows  r— ^ 


Name  of  the  Union. 

Number  of 

Elected 
Guardiuns. 

Number  of 
Ex-oMcio 
Guardians. 

Greenwich 

24 
80 
17 
11 
28 
101 
21 
•SO 
15 
15 
30 
27 
15 

17          ! 
20 

*6 
4 

I 
3 

'i 

2 

3 

11 

Lewishana       ; 

Fulham    

Hackney                ^       *       *-. 

Holbom                      .« .    . 

City  of  London 

East  London   ,... «....».. 

West  London « , 

Poplar .V 

Stennev   

Strand  .  .*    . 

Whiteoliapcl    

St.  Oiave 

St.  Savionr 

Wandsworth  and  C]aj>ham 

Total 

381 

38 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  metropolis  there  are  at  this  time  {ifteeii 
Unions,  containing  160  parishes  and  subdivisions  of  parishes,  wherein 
the  relief  of  the  poor  is  administered  by  Boards  of  Gu^dians 
representing  the  several  parishes  contained  in  those  Unions. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  also  empowered  tlie  Odmi- 
missioners  to  establish  a  Board  of  Guardians  in  any  parish  which 
they  might  not  unite  with  others,  but  it  was  held  by  the  Coilrt  of 
Queen's  Bench,  in  the  case  of  St.  Pancras,  that  this  J)ower  did  hot 
extend  to  any  t)ari8h  wherein,  by  virtue  of  any  Local  Act,  thfere 
already  existed  a  Board  of  Guardians  for  managing  the  poof. 

The  Commissioners  have  exercised  this  power  by  diris'cting 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  be  constituted  in  the  follotring  parishes, 
twelve  in  all  :* — 

*  In  the  last  year  the  Poor  Law  Board  separated  the  Hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old 
Tovm  from  the  Stepney  Union,  and  placed^it:  under  a  separate  9oard  of  Gutirdians. 
But  in  this  paper  it  is  treated  as  forming  part  of  the  Union  in  wfafch  it  was  comprised. 
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l?f 


^ame  o^  ^arbh. 


Bethnal  Greea „,..,. 

ChelseA    ' 

Gilfti^  St.,  lb  the  B«tl....^ 

Hatt^steaid*    ..^ 

Kensington 

Martin,  St.,  in  the  Fields  

BaddiBftoii  »...».* >....... 

Bermondsey •..* 

Camberwell 

George,  St«,  Sovthwark > 

Lambeth  »..,v 

Rotherhithe 

the  Total  Namber  of  Guardiaut  is 


Number  of  Guardians. 


!£lectML 


20 
20 
18 
U 
18 
24 
1« 
18 
18 
18 
20 
15 


218 


Hh-oJUio. 


I 

4 

i 

4 
11 

4 
12 

3 

3 


60 


And  addii^  those  for  Unions,  the  aggregate  is  599  Elected  and  88  Ar^^m 

Guardians. 

The  parishes  which  arfe  govemed  by  Local  Acts,  in  which  no 
such  Board  has  been  constituted  by  the  Ck)mmissionBrs,  are  eleven, 
namely : — 


Clerkenwell 

George,  St.,  Hanover  Square 

Giles,  St.,  and  St.  George,  Bl6om«. 

bury 
Islington 
James,  Sl.»  Westminrtei^ 


Lake's,  St.,  Middlesex 
Margaret,  6t.,  and  St.  John 
Marylebone,  St. 
Paneras,  St« 
Shoteditch 
Newington,  St.  Mtty 

The  goToAiing  bodies  of  these  seyenil  parishev  whioh  have  tb6 
^aMiag^Bent  of  the  poor  are  very  vtirioaa. 

In  Clerhtnwell  the  poor  are  relieved  by  63  elected  Gua^kns  ttnd 
%  toMyfievoy  coDsistiBg  of  2  Ministero,  12  Chiorehwardelis^  and  4 
Overseers. 

In  Bt.  Gko¥>ge\  HtiHo$er*9^fuar9^  there  aro  20  elected  Oovemot« 
tad  Direetots ;  the  Hector,  Ohurehwardens,  and  Ov«^eek«,  in  all  B*, 
li,re  ex-ojffhio  Governors  and  Dir^ctoftt*    T]i6  tbtal  number  is  M. 

In  St.  Giles  and  8t^  O»jfrg0%  Bkxomslmyi  the  poor  bue  relived 
bv  24  elected  Directors  And  6  eshofficid^  consisting  of  2  Bectors  s^hI 
4  Chui*chwardents,  that  is  30  altogether.  But  the  Yestty  appoint 
%hb  office^,  and,  trndei^  lihd  1«  A  19  Vict.  «.  120,  thid  fiu^ber  bf 
Vestiymen  is  60. 

In  Si.  Mar^y  Min^oHf  thdre  utt  UO  Trusted,  ^h6  Mt^  ^l^ctei 
triennially,  and  the  Vicar,  3  Churchwardens  and  8  Ovenee)^  t^ 
iox^ffi^o  Trustees,  in  ^1  6f ,  tt>  tniAage  th&  poor.  The  Testry^  ^con- 
sisting  of  124,  makid  tb»  Poor^^te. 

*  The  parish  df  Hatnti^tead  wan  origfnalf)r  included  in  the  tdt&oiStoA  VniOD« 
Imt  was  aepanted  from  it  in  the  year  18418. 
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In  St  JameSi  Westminster^  there  are  20  elected  Directors,  1  Eector, 
2  Churchwardens,  and  4  Overseers ;  7  ex-offido  Directors,  in  all  27. 

In  St.  Luke,  Middlesex,  there  are  48  elected  Guardians  ;  the 
Rector,  2  Churchwardens,  and  6  Overseers  are  ex-offido  Gruardians, 
in  all  57.     The  Vestry  make  the  Poor-rate,  being  in  number  61. 

In  St,  Margaret  and  St,  John,  Westminster,  there  are  50  elected 
Governors  and  Directors,  4  Churchwardens,  and  4  Overseers,  alto- 
gether 58. 

In  St.  Marylehone  there  are  30  elected  Directors  and  Guardians, 
and  1  Eector  and  2  Churchwardens,  esc-officw — 33  in  all.  But  the 
Vestry  have  some  powers  in  the  administration  of  relief,  and  their 
number,  including  ex  officio  officers,  is  126. 

In  St,  Pancras  there  are  36  Governors  and  Directors  elected ; 
the  Vicar  and  2  Churchwardens,  ex-officio,  in  all  39.  While  the 
Vestry,  who  make  the  Poor-rate  and  appoint  the  officers  for  the 
management  of  the  poor,  including  ex  officio  officers,  amount  to  123. 

In  Shoreditch  there  are  77  Trustees  who  are  elected,  17  others 
entitled  by  a  property  qualification ;  and  the  Vicar,  2  Churchwardens, 
and  6 -Overseers  are  ex-officio  Trustees;  total  103.  In  this  parish 
the  Vestry,  who  make  the  Poor-rate,  including  ex-officio  officers, 
amount  to  123. 

In  St,  Mary,  Newington,  there  are  32  elected  Guardians,  while  the 
Sector,  2  Churchwardens,  and  4  Overseers,  and  such  Justices  as 
reside  within  the  parish,  are  ex-officio  Guardians. 

The  total  number  of  the  Guardians,  Trustees,  Governors,  or 
Directors  is  477  elected,  and  70  ex-officio;  and  if  this  number  be  added 
to  the  Guardians  acting  under  the  4  &  5  Wm.  IV,  c.  76,  the  total 
number  will  be  1076  elected,  and  158  ex-officio  Guardians,  who  gratui- 
tously act  in  administering  the  relief  to  the  poor  in  the  metropolis. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  the  metropolis  sixty-three  parishes  have 
up  to  the  present  time  obtained  Local  Acts,  which  more  or  less  have 
affected  the  administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  or  the  collection 
of  the  Poor-rate.  Every  place  which  has  so  obtained  a  Local  Act  is 
markecl  in  the  Table  B.  with  an  asterisk.  Many  of  the  places  are 
comprised  in  the  Unions  above  referred  to,  and  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  authorities  established  by  those  Aqts  for  the  manage- 
ment pf  the  poor,  haye  been  superseded  by  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  General  Statute  for  th^  Belief  of  the  Poor,  though  the  other 
powers  conferred  upon  them  remain  unaltered,  except  where  they 
have  passed  to  the  vestries  elected  under  the  Metropolis  Local 
Mai^agempnt  Act. 

In  addition  to  their  power  of  forming  Unions  for  the  general 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  by  the  statute  7  &  8 
Vipt.  c.  101,  s.  40,  obtained  an  authority  to  form  combinations  of 
u4ion9  and  p^risl^es  into  districts  far  the;  support  and  maintenance 
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of  pauper  ehildren  of  certain  classes.  Acting  upon  tbis  authority, 
they  formed  three  Mehopolitan  Pauper  School  Districts,  with  the 
names  of — The  Central  London  School  Bietriet;  The  North  Surrey 
Seihool  DUtr%et;  and  The  South  Metropolitan  School  DiHriet.  These 
districts  are  managed  by  Boards  of  Management,  of  which  the 
members  are  partly  ex-offioio  and  partly  elected.  The  Chairman  of 
eFory  unicm  or  parish  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  district  is 
an  e»-qfficio  Member  of  the  Board.  The  elected  Managers  are  a 
certain  number  assigned  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  at  the 
formation  of  the  district  to  each  union  or  parish  by  the  Guardians 
whereof  they  are  elected. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  Unions  and  Parishes 
combined  with  the  number  of  ex-offieio  and  elected  Guardians : — 


Pauper  School 
District 

Names  of  the  Uniona 

and 

Senamle  Parishes  combiDed. 

Number 

of 
rariabes. 

Number 

of 
Ex-offieio 
Managers. 

Number 

of 

Elected 

lianagers. 

TbtaL 

Central  London 

City  of  London  Union  .... 
East  London          „      .... 
West  London          „      .... 
St.  Saviour's           „ 
St.  Martin-in.the-FJields.. 

Greenwich  Union 

98 
4 

7 
2 

1 

6 
4 
4 
2 
2 

7 
5 
5 
3 
3 

112 

5 

18 

23 

Sonth  Metropolitan 

4 
3 

1     : 
I 

i 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1       . 

1 
1 

5 
2 
3 
2 
4 
1 

6 

St.  OlaiFe's      „       

3 

Bermondsey  Pariah    

Ci^TnberweH .,..  .... 

4 
3 

St.  Mary,  Newington 

Rotherhithe    

5 
2 

Chelsea  

11 

6 

17 

23 

Mprtii  Surrey...*.. 

1 
7 
6 

1 
1 
I 

3 

1 
3 

4 

Lewisham  Union     

2 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham 
Croydon*   

4 

14 

11 

13 

5 

3 

1 
1 
1 

7 
2 
2 

1 

10 
3 

Kingston* 

3 

Hi^mon^* 

2 

43 

6 

12 

18 

As  regards  the  last  three  Unions,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  though 
closelj  adjoining  the  metropolis,  they  are  not  within  the  district  now 
under  consideration. 

Pauper  Lunatics,  who  are  not  pi?oper  to  be  left  at  large,  are 
lequiredy  by  the  statutes  applicable  to  them,  to  be  removed  by  order 
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of  Justices  to  Lunatic  Asylums  or  to  Hospitals  registered  for  the 
reception  of  lunatics,  or  to  Houses  licensed  for  their  reception. 

In  the  recent  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
on  "  Beneficent  Institutions,"  p.  46,  it  is  shown  that  the  number  of 
pauper  lunatics  maintained  by  the  different  unions  and  parishes  in 
the  Metropolitan  District  in  these  asylums  and  licensed  houses  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1855,  was  3,154,  at  an  annual  cost  of  79,9882. 
The  number  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  paupers  is  yearly  increasing. 

ly. — Provisions  made  for  the  JDistribution  of  Belief  and  Collection  of 

the  Poor  Bate, 

Por  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  every  Union  and  Parish,  under 
a  Board  of  Guardians^  there  is  one  Clerk,  and^  in  many  cases,  there  is 
at  least  one  Assistant  to  the  Clerk.  In  every  parish  which  acts 
under  its  own  Local  Act  there  is  generally  a  Clerk  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  and  a  Clerk  to  the  Vestry;  and  all  the  Unions  and 
Parishes  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  exception  of  five  of  the  latter, 
are  included  within  some  Audit  District. 

There  are  five  Metropolitan  Audit  Districts : — 


The  London  District 

The  North  East  Metropolitan  District 

The  North  West  „ 


The  South  East  Metropolitan  District 
The  South  West  ,, 


which  comprise  fortyfour  Unions  and  Parishes,  whereof,  however, 
twelve  Unions  are  not  within  the  metropolis  now  under  consideration. 

There  is  to  each  School  District  a  Clerk  ^d  a  Treasurer,  and  it 
is  also  included  within  an  Audit  District.  The  Central  London 
School  District  is  in  the  London  Audit  District,  the  South  Metropo- 
litan is  in  the  South- West  Metropolitan  Audit  District,  and  the  North 
Surrey  is  within  the  South^-East  Metropolitan ;  and  the  time  occupied 
in  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  all  these  School  Districts  at  Lady  Day, 
1857,  was  altogether  eleven  days — ^that  is,  three  weeks  for  the  year. 

Por  every  general  "Workhouse  there  are  the  following  officers  *.— * 
Master,  Matron,  Chaplain,  Medical  Officer,  Schoolmaster,  School- 
mistress, Nurse,  and  Porter.  Some  of  the  District  Schools  are  not 
provided  with  all  those  officers,  but  all  the  Workhouses  and  District 
Schools  have  a  considerable  number  of  assistant  officers  and  servants. 

The  relief  of  the  Out-door  Poor  is  provided  for  by  Believing 
Officers,  who  distribute  the  general  relief  to  the  destitute;  by 
Medical  Officers,  who  attend  to  the  sick  poor  in  districts  which  are 
for  the  most  part  strictly  defined ;  and  by  Superintendents  of  Out-' 
door  labour,  who  have  to  overlook  the  able-bodied  poor  when 
required  to  work  for  the  relief  which  is  supplied  to  them. 

These  officers  are  in  many  places  supplied  with  assistants. 

The  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  in  parishes  are  enabled  to 
give  relief  in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  but  they  do  not 
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afford  much  aid,  the  great  object  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
haying  been  to  remove  them  from  the  administration  of  relief. 

The  number  of  Of&cers,  Assistants,  and  Servants  in  the  different 
Unions  and  Parishes  is  as  follows : — 


Unions  and 

Clerk 

and 

Aaaiit- 

ants. 

Trea- 
surer. 

Workhouses. 

Ont-door 
ReUef. 

Snperin- 
tendeuts 

Puiahet. 

Officers. 

Assistants 

and 
Servants. 

Reliey- 

ing 
Officers. 

Medical 
Officers. 

of 
Oat'^oor 
Labour. 

Greenwich  Union    

Lewisham      „        

Falham  Union 

2 

1 

1 
I 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
4 
2 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 

1 
1 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

7 
5 

7 
6 
8 
5 
12 

11 

7 

10 
8 
4 

9 
11 
8 
9 
12 
7 
5 
5 
6 

6 
15 

7 

7 
16 
13 
15 

5 

6 
5 
7 
12 
5 
6 
5 
6 

6 

6 
1 

5 
2 

7 
3 
4 

1 

7 

2 

19 

9 

"i 

1 

2 

1 

14 

2 

1 

1 
28 

6 

5 
10 

9 
36 

1 

9 
5 

"9 

1 

3 
2 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

3 

1 
3 
fi 

1 

7 
2 
2 
4 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 

3 
4 
2 
2 

4 
3 
3 

1 

3 
3 
3 
6 
2 
2 
2 
3 

4 

6 

5 
3 
2 
5 

4 

2 

1 
1 
6 

1 

5 
5 
3 

3 
4 
4 
2 
4 

4 
6 
5 
4 
5 
4 
•    5 
6 

3 
5 
3 

'I 

1 
2 
2 

7 

.... 

Paddington 

Chelsea    

1 

St.  George,  Hanover  Sq. 
St.  Margaret  and  St.) 

John  j 

St.  Martin^in-the-Fields 

.  St.  James,  Westminster 

Marylebone 

I 

i 

ITampftefld 

St.  Pancras 

Islington 

Holborn  Union  

St.Giles-in-the-Fields.... 
Strand  Union 

i 

Cierkenwetl 

City  of  London  Union.... 

London,  West.      , 

St.  Luke 

London,  East,  Union.... 
Shoreditch  

i 

2 

Bethnal  Green 

Hackney  Union 

1 

Whitechapei  „    

1 

St.  Geor|e.in.the.£a8t.. 
Stepney  Union    

Poplar        ,,        

Bermondaey 

Camberwell 

I 

St.  George,  Southwark.... 

J 

St.  Mary,  Newington .... 
St.  Olave  Union 

1 

Rotherhithe 

St.  Saviour's  Union    .... 

Wandsworth  and  Clap.) 

ham  Union    j 

1 
•••• 

60 

38 

304 

211 

101 

143 

13 

Total  of  the  Officers,  Senrants,  and  Aaristanta,  870. 
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The  three  Pauper  School  DistrkiB  are  protid^  with  the  following 
officers  :-^ 


Pwqitf  School  Dutrictf. 

Clerk. 

Xreuorer. 

Offieenfar 

the 
School. 

AMSttant 

Officer*  and 

Servants. 

Centi^  Lotadon 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

7 
8 
8 

66 

Th*  North  Bttn*ey  ...» 

48 

The  South  MetropoUUm.... 

7 

d 

3 

23 

121 

The  number  of  assistant  officers  and  serrants  employed  in  these 
schools  appears  to  be  very  large,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that» 
unlike  the  case  of  the  workhouses,  there  are  no  pauper  inmates  who 
are  competent  to  perform  the  household  work,  and  the  Poor  Law 
Board  discourage  as  much  as  possible  the  employment  of  paupero  a« 
servants  in  these  schools. 

For  the  reception  of  their  In-door  Poor  every  union  and  parisli 
has  one  Workhouse,  and  the  following  sixteen  places  have  more; 
viz : — 


ClerkenweA * 2 

St.  George,  Hanover  Square .^ 2 

St.  Oeorge.in.the.£ast ^.....  "2 

St.  Giles  and  St.  Geoi^,  Bloomsbaiy  2 

Hhckney  Union 2 

Islington 2 

St.  James,  Westminster 2 

West  London  Union 2 


St.  Mai^garfet  and  St.  John    .^..>..,.,.  8 

Shoreditch 2 

Stepney  Union ^ 3 

Strand        „      2 

Whiteehapel  Union    .*...»....»..«.  2 

St.  George  the  Martyr,  Sonthwark^  3 

Lambeth 2 

St.  Mary,  Newington .,...  "2 


The  greater  number  of  these  additional  Workhouses  are  separate 
establishments  for  children.  There  are  also  in  several  of  the  unions 
and  parishes  separate  places  for  the  reception  of  vagrants,  or  for  the 
worHng  of  out-door  paupers. 

The  totsd  number  of  Workhouses  now  in  the  Metropolitan  District 
is  fifty-six,  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  schools  for  the  three  districts. 

The  Poor  Law  Commisnioners  have  limited  the  numbers  to  1» 
received  in  almost  all  these  workhouses  as  well  as  in  the  schools,  vnd 
the  numbers  which  can  be  so  received  as  thus  limited,  or  axscording 
to  the  actual  accommodation  where  no  limit  has  yet  been  aseigned, 
am6unts  to  80,091 ;  while  the  three  schools  ate  limited  \)0  contain 
altogether  2,54^.  Thiks  in-door  accommodation  is  provided  for 
82,640  paupers. 

It  appears  that  on  the.  1st  July,  1857,  there  were  26,203  In-door 
Paupers,  and  on  the  Ist  January,  1858  there  were  80,698,  a  ^iflfeiv 
ence  of  4,500. 
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The  number  asedgned  to  each  Union  and  Parish|  as  well  as  the 
Distriet  Schools^  for  the  year  1857,  is  as  follows  :•— 

JHetropolii  Workhouse  Aoooemodatkm^  1857. 


LewMham  Union .^. 

...    300 

Greenwich     „     

...  1,044 

Bethnal  Green 

...  1,0U 

Chelsea 

...    519 

Clerkenwell 

...    »00 

FaRian  Union 

...    637 

St.  George.m<the.£ail  

....  1,250 

St  Geoige,  Hanover  Square 

....     700 

St.  GUes  and  St  George. 

.-,    950 

HacSuiey  Union  ^^ 

....    655 

Hampstead  ^ »»..^.... 

..-,    251 

Holbom  Union   ^ 

....     710 

Ii^l{ngfai«  ^ ,, 

....    477 

St.  Jamea ... ...... — 

....    flOO 

...    453 

L(NidonCi1yUn)o« 

....  1,010 

.f      Kwt     „ 

....    788 

9»      Weat    «»    „„.^^^ ^*.    500 

fit.  Luke 

....    654 

8t  Blmrgaret  and  St  ^ohn .... 

....    917 

St  Martin-in-tho-Fleldi 533 

St  Marylebone 2,000 

Paddington  ..., 642 

St  Pancraa 1.393 

Poplar  Union  ... 584 

Sboreditch   1,230 

Stepney  Union    1,204 

Strand  „      460 

Whitecbapel,,      „„ 1,050 

Bermondaef ......«....«.«.m.....    900 

CamberweU 470 

St.  George  the  Kaityr 1,255 

Lambeth 1,730 

St  Mary,  Newington 694 

St.  OUve  Union , 537 

Rotherhiihe , 340 

St  Savioor's  Union    388 

Wandswor^  and  Clapham 550 

Total 30,091 


Central  London  School 1,085 

SonCh  Metropolitan  District  School 750 

North  Surrey  District  School    714 

2,54? 

There  aire,  however,  a  much  larger  number  of  poor  who  are 
relieved  out  of  the  workhouse,  most  of  them  permanentlj,  but  manj 
only  with  a  casual  Cf£  occasional  asaisCanee,  l%ese  varj  with  the 
seasons,  being  of  course  greater  in  number  in  the  winter  than  in  the 
summer*  The  number  of  Oiit»Door  Poor  relieved  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1858,  was  73,500 ;  but  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1857,  it  was  only 
63,700,  80  that  there  U  a  difierence  of  nearly  10,000  persona  between 
the  summer  and  winter  seasons. 

These  poor  are  sometimes  only  relieved  by  the  supply  of  money, 
food,  clothing,  or  medical  aid  and  medicines.  But  in  many  cases  the 
relief  is  given  in  return  for  labour,  and  the  Boards  of  Quardians  are 
engaged  in  finding  different  kinds  of  manual  labour  upon  which  the 
able-bodied  male  paupers  may  be  employed,  not  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  a  profitable  return  for  the  relief  which  is  supplied,  but  to 
enable  them  to  apply  some  test  to  the  applicant  to  prove  the 
genuineness  of  the  distress,  and  to  induce  them  to  betake  themselves 
to  more  profitable  or  leas  irksome  occupation  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  renders  it  necessary  for  Boards  of  Guardians  to  set  up  and 
keep  a  staff  of  officers  to  act  as  Superintendents  of  Out-door  Labour 
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or.  Taskmasters.  This  test,  however,  is  seldom  applied  except  to 
able-bodied  males,  and  as  this  class  of  poor  is  not  abundant  except  in 
the  winter  months,  the  tasks  are  not  kept  up  during  the  whole  of  the 
year.  The  different  kinds  of  employment  resorted  to  in  the  metro- 
polis are  stone-breaking,  oakum-picking,  carpet-beating,  and  occa- 
sionally street-cleaning. 

If  the  In-Door  and  OutrDoor  Paupers  be  taken  together,  and  a 
mean  average  between  the  summer  and  the  winter  be  taken,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  present  number  of  Paupers  daily  relieved  is  about 
100,000,  or  1  in  25  of  the  estimated  present  population  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  Poor-rate,  which  is  the  fund  originally  provided  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  but  which  has  since  been  made  to  bear  many  other 
charges,  was  required  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  that  created  it  to  be 
assessed  and  collected  by  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  the 
parish  fqr  which  it  is  imposed.  Those  officers  continue  to  assess  it  in 
all  the  metropolitan  parishes  where  there  is  no  Local  Act  making 
another  provision,  and  in  many  cases  where  there  is  a  Local  Act  it 
has  not  taken  away  from  them  the  duty  of  so  assessing  it.  But  the 
levying  and  collecting  the  rate  in  all  populous  parishes  is  necessarily 
very  onerous,  and  the  Overseers  have  been  aided  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty  by  the  appointment  of  Collectors  of  the  Poor-rate,  and  in 
respect  of  their  other  duties  by  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Over- 
seers and  Yestry  Clerks. 

It  would  be  unnecessarily  tedious  to  set  out  in  detail  the  number 
of  those  officers  appointed  to  each  parish.  It  appears,  however,  that 
there  are  at  least  165  Collector^  of  Poor-rate  and  32  Assistant  Over- 
seers engaged  in  the  various  parishes  of  the  metropolis.  There  are 
also  Vestry  Clerks,  Eemoving  Officers,  ^nd  Pass  Masters,  that  is, 
persons  engaged  in  the  removal  of  Scotch  and  Irish  paupers  to  their 
respective  co^nt^ies.  !3ut  the  exact  number  of  these  officers  is  not 
readily  ascertained. 

V. — Progress  of  the  Ohargefor  the  Belief  of  the  Boor, 

Such  being  the  provision  made  fpr  the  administration  pf  the 
relief  to  the  Poor  in  the  Metropolis,  it  is  proposed  to  investigate  the 
result.  This  investigation  leads  to  an  inquiry  (1)  into  the  progress  of 
the  metropolitan  charge  in  respect  of  this  burthen ;  (2)  'its  present 
extent,  and  (3)  its  peculiar  incidence  upon  the  different  parts  of  the 
metrppolis. 

Iji;  n^i;st  be  remembered  that  the  metropolis  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  irregularity  pf  its  lopal  districts.  Some  parishes  are  of  very 
considerable  area,  others  of  yery  small  extent.  The  largest,  namely, 
Lewishaip,  pontains  5,789  acres,  nearly  9  square  miles ;  while  the 
least,  namply,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  the  City  of  Lon4on,  con- 
tains only  four-fifths  of  an  acre  of  land. 
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Several  distric|»  whicli  tvro  centuries  back  formed  parishes  of 
themselves  have,  either  by  operation  of  the  statute  12  &  13  Charles  II, 
c.  14,  above  referred  to,  or  by  means  of  special  Acts  of  Parliament, 
become  divided  into  separate  parts  which,  under  different  names,  form 
parishes  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  in  these  cases  the  incidence 
qf  the  charges  which  would  have  been  uniform  if  the  original  district 
had  continued  entire,  have  become  varied  and  unequal  among  the 
severed  parts.  Thus  the  parish  of  Stepney,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  comprised  what  now  f  }rms  Bethnal  Qreen,  St. 
Ghorge^inrthe-East,  Mile  End  Old  Town  and  New  Town,  Christ 
Churoh  Spitlal  Fields,  Batcliffe,  Wapping,  Poplar,  St.  Paul  Shad- 
well,  Limehouse,  and  Stratford-le-Bow. 

But  the  City  of  London,  which  within  its  walls,  to  use  the 
ancient  phrase,  contains  98  parishes,  covering  an  area  of  only  434 
acres,  presents  the  greatest  anomalies  and  the  most  extraordinary 
variations.  In  most  of  the  ancient  cities  of  the  kingdom,  where  many 
flmali  parishes  were  comprised  within  their  walls,  there  has  been  a 
consotidatiim  of  them  into  one  uniform  district  for  the  purpose  of 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  whole  charge  is  borne  by  the  city  or 
town  in  common.  Such  is  the  case  at  Bristol,  Exeter,  Chester, 
Chichester,  Oxford,  Norwich,  Canterbury,  and  Southampton. 

The  City  of  London,  however,  has  never  deemed  it  advisable  to 
adopt  this  measure.  Hence  it  will  be  seen,  by  one  of  the  following 
tables,  that  in  one  parish  the  rate  in  the  pound  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  1852  was  l\d,^  in  another  it  was  4a.  10\d.  It  is  obvious,  also, 
that  there  must  be  a  great  waste  of  time  and  labour  in  the  separate 
staff  of  gratuitous  and  paid  officers  required  for  so  many  parishes. 
This  district,  though  extremely  wealthy,  is,  nevertheless,  less  in 
extent,  in  population,  and  in  the  number  of  the  poor,  than  many  of 
the  parishes  of  the  metropolis  which  maintain  their  own  poor  sepa- 
rately. And  none  of  the  difficulties  of  administering  relief,  which 
embarrass  the  great  subject  of  the  equalization  of  the  Metropolitan 
Poor-rate,  would  attach  to  any  proposal  for  consolidating  the 
parishes  of  the  City  of  London  for  this  purpose. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  now  to  examine  the  charge  fov  the 
relief  of  the  poor  upon  the  district,  and  first,  as  to  the  source  of 
information. 

The  Legislature  has  interfered  on  four  several  occasions  to  obtain 
correct  and  complete  returns  from  the  overseers  of  parishes  as  tt)  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  the  expenditure  thereon.  The  first  was  by  the 
statute  16  Geo.  Ill,  c.  40,  passed  in  1776,  which  required  the  over» 
seers  to  answer  certain  questions,  among  others,  the  amount  of  the 
Poor-rate  levied  in  the  year  ending  Easter,  1776,  the  amount  thereof 
expended  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  number  of  poor  who 
received  constant   relief  during  that  year.      The   returns  of   tli© 
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answers  were  made  to  one  of  the  Clerks  of  Padiam^t,  and  were  after- 
wards arranged  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
published. 

By  the  26  Geo.  Ill,  c.  66,  similar  returns  W^re  required  to 
be  made  for  the  three  years  ending  at  Easter,  1783,  1784,  and 
1785.  These  returns  were  collected  and  arranged  by  a  Committee^ 
who  published  the  returns  of  the  expenditure  foif  those  years,  and 
also  an  average  of  the  three  years. 

By  the  43  Geo.  Ill,  c.  144,  similar  returns  were  required  to  be 
made  for  the  year  ending  Lady  Day,  1803,  though  in  greater  detail 
than  oil  the  previous  occasions,  and  especially  the  rate  in  the  pound 
of  the  assessment  was  required  to  be  communicated^  The  returns 
were  afterwards  collected  together  and  published  with  a  Eepdrt  of 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  them.  In  that  Beport 
the  returns  of  the  former  years  were  compared  together. 

The  last  Act  upon  this  subject  was  the  65  Geo.  Ill,  c.  47,  passed 
in  1815,  which  required  returns  to  be  made  for  the  years  ending 
Lady  Day^  1813,  1814,  and  1816.  This  Act  also  required  the  Pro- 
perty Tax  assessment  to  be  returned  for  the  year  ending  Lady  Day, 
1815.     These  retuihas  were  also  arranged  and  published  in  1818. 

The  House  of  Commons  in  1819  issued  an  order  to  the  ovBi^seers 
to  make  returns  of  a  similar  kind  of  the  annual  Poor-tate  Expenditure 
to  that  House,  and  such  orders  were  repeated  in  the  following  years. 
Committees  were  appointed  to  consider  these  returns,  and  they 
published  annual  reports  which  showed  the  expenditure  in  parishes 
•until  1824. 

Subsequent  returna  were  collected  and  arranged  by  the  late 
Mr.  Eickman,  a  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  published  by 
that  House  annually  from  1824  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  in  1834.  The  Commissioners  continued  tlie 
inquiry,  and  in  1836  published  an  Appendix  to  their  Second  Beport, 
which  set  forth  the  amount  expended  by  every  parish  and  place  in 
the  kingdom,  for  the  Belief  of  the  Poor,  for  the  years  1830,  1831, 
1832,  1833,  and  1834,  and  they  showed  in  that  Appendix  the  value 
of  every  parish  as  assessed  to  the  Property  Tax  in  1815.  In  an 
Appendix  to  their  Fourth  Annual  Beport,  they  showed  the  expendi- 
ture of  all  parishes  for  the  average  of  three  years  prior  to  their  being 
placed  in  Unions. 

But  sinpe  that  time  they  have  only  shown  in  their  Beports  the 
statistics  of  the  Poorrrate  expenditiire  in  Unions  and  in  Counties* 

Special  returns  have,  however,  been  called  for  by  Parliament 
during  the  interval  from  1884  to  the  present  time,  which  have 
required  more  minute  details;  and  from  all  those  sources  the 
information  which  is  embodied  in  the  tables  which  follow  has  been 
drawp. 
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The  Beport  of  the  Census  CommissioiieTS  upon  the  last  Census, 
and  the  following  [parliamentary  documents,  184i8,  Ko.  7Sd ;  1854, 
No.  609 ;  1855,  No.  254 ;  1857,  Nos,  77  and  95 ;  and  1858,  Nos.  81, 
98,  and  149}  together  with  the  above  authorities,  have,  in  addition  to 
the  above  Legislative  Returns,  been  consulted. 

VI. — Division  of  the  Metropolis  into  Portions. 

Now,  it  seems  to  be  most  convenient  to  treat  the  Metropolis  as 
divided  into  five  portions  : — One  in  Kent,  three  in  Middlesex,  and 
one  in  Surrey ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  these  divisions  give  veiy 
nearly  equal  parts. 

Thb  Kentish  Portion  will  comprise  the  Greenwich  and 
LeWisham  TJnicms,  which  contain  11  parishes. 

The  Midslesbx  Fobtzok  may  be  subdivided  into  three  parts, 
to  be  designated  the  Western,  the  Central,  and  the  Eastern  Portions. 

Of  these,  the  Western  will  comprise  one  Union,  namely,  the 
Pulham  Union,  containing  two  parishes : — and  the  parishes  of  Pad- 
dington;  Kensington;  Chelsea;  St.  George,  Hanover^square ;  St. 
Margaret  and  Sti  John,  Westminst-er ;  St  Martin-in-the-Eields ; 
St.  James,  Westminster ;  St.  Marylebone ;  and  Hampstead-^-in  all, 
11  parishes. 

The  Central  will  comprise  three  Unions,  vi2i,  the  Holbom,  the 
Strand,  the  City  of  London,  and  the  West-London  Unions,  con* 
taining  114  parishes:— and  the  separate  parishes  of  St.  Pancras; 
Islington ;  St.  Giles  and  Bloomsbury ;  Clerkenwell ;  and  St«  Luke — 
in  all,  119  parishes. 

The  Eastern  will  comprise  the  Sast  Lcmdoui  Hackney,  Poptar, 
Stepney,  and  Whitechapel  UnionSi  containing  23  parishes: — and 
the  parishes  of  Bethnal  Green ;  St.  George-iu'^the-East ;  and  Shoiv- 
ditch — ^in  all,  26  parishes. 

The  Subbet  Pobtiok  comprises  three  Unions,  St.  Oiave,  St. 
Saviour's  and  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Unions,  containing  11 
parishes: — ^and  the  panahes  of  Bermonds^yi  Camberwell ;  St.  George, 
Southwark;  Lambeth;  St.  Mary,  Newington;  and  Rotherhithe-^ 
in  all,  17  parishes. 

The  tables  which  are  tont^ined  in  the  Ap^ndii  have  been 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  these  dhri^ions,  and  have  been  compiled 
principally  from  the  Parliamentary  Betuma  above  referred  to^  and 
from  returns  presetited  to  Parliament  since  the  establishiment  of 
the  Poot  Law  Commissions  A  few  details  haV^e  been  obtained  from 
other  authentic  sources. 

There  is,  doubtless,  much  dissimilarity  in  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  different  divisions,  though  they  gradually  inter- 
mingle* In  the  West,  is  the  seat  of  Government,  the  Court,  the 
dwellings  of  the  nobility  stod  gentry,  with  the  residences  of  the 
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tradesmen  of  the  upper  dAsses^  In  the  CeAtre,  are  the  dwellings  of 
the  middling  classes^  th^  shops  of  general  business^  the  banks,  th« 
warehouses  and  the  eotmting-houses  of  merchants,  of  wholesale  dealers, 
the  chambers  of  lawyers,  and  the  great  mass  of  commercial  buildings. 
In  the  East,  are  the  docks  ai^d  the  vast  dep6ts  of  shipping,  and  the 
outward  trade  of  the  metropolis,  with  som^  bi^anches  of  the  peculiar 
trades  of  London.. 

The  Southern  part,  as  it  runs  along  that  bank  of  the  riVer, 
contains  a  collection  of  wharves,  storehouses,  granaries,  and  a  large 
accumulation  of  buildings  appropriated  to  various  manufacturing 
processes.  Ship-building  and  dockyards  are  also  found  in  this 
portion,  while,  as  it  spreads  away  from  the  river  into  the  country, 
.  the  district  is  occupied  by  the  dwellings  of  the  persons  who  are  daily 
occupied  in  the  husy  employments  of  the  central,  eastern,  and  western 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  But  on  all  sides,  as  this  metropolis  extends 
into  the  country,  it  is  found  that  the  dwellings  on  the  boundaries 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  residences  of  those  persons  who  are  eom^ 
polled  to  live  ist  London,  but  seek  as  much  as  possible  to  obtain  th& 
advantages  of  a  country  life,  and  the  shops  of  the  tradesmen  required 
by  such  inhabitants.  In  some  parts  of  the  line  the  poorer  classes, 
being,  as  it  were,  pressed  out  of  London,  congregate  in  masses  and 
represent  occasionally  a  distressed  population.  This  i&  not  gen/srally 
the  case..  The  poverty  and  pauperfem  of  the  metropolis  is,  for  t^ 
most  part,  within  it.  The  careful  comparison  of  the  information 
supplied  by  the  former  returns  and  that  now  obtained  will  show  how 
much  this  pauperism  has  fluctuated  during  the  last  half  century. 
The  clearance  effected  by  the  opening  of  thoroughfares  and  making 
of  new  streets  may  be  properly  considered  in  refeience  to  that 
fluctuation,  but  it  will  be  found  to  have  had  only  a  very  slight  and 
scarcely  a  perceptible  effect  in  regard  to  the  incidence  of  the  Poor- 
rate.  The  great  reduction  of  the  rate  in  several  parishes  has  pro- 
ceeded more  from  the  increase  in  the  number  or  the  expenditure  of 
capital  upon  the  buildings  in  them  than  from  the  demolition  of  poor 
dwellings. 

VII. — Inddmee  qfthe  Charge  upon  the  several  Portions  with  reference 

to.  Population. 

To  proceed  now  to  more  statistical  details. 

In  1776  the  total  cost  of  the  relief  of  the  Poor  in  England  and 
Wales  was  1,629,780Z.;  the  average  of  the  three  years  1783-4-6  was 
2,004,238Z.  In  3803  the  total  cost  was  4,267,966Z.;  and  in  1866  it 
was  6,004,244^. 

The  amount  of  this  charge  upon  the  metropolis  in  1776  was 
160,944/. : — the  average  of  the  charge  for  the  three  years  1783-4-6  waa 
212,106/. :— and  the  cost  for  1803,  408,392/,     While  for  1856  it  was 
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853,690^.     Thus  it  is  shown  that  there  was  an  increase  in  80  jeariS 
01  700,OOOZ.  per  annum. 

Now,  it  appears  that  the  Sums  Expended  in  these  different  periods 
were  as  follows  : — 


Biatiict. 

In 
1776. 

In 
1783-4-5. 

In 
1803. 

la 
1856. 

Rate  of 

Increase 

betweea 

1803  and  1856. 

Kentish  Portion    .... 

£ 
6,734 

£ 
8,778 

£ 
16^823 

£ 
39,679 

Percent. 

"Midx.— Western   ... 

44,608 

55,181 

106.302 

210,224 

98 

„       Central    .... 

46,281 

78,079 

150,087 

233,047 

55 

„      Eastern    .... 

31,312 

42,303 

65,226 

187,782 

188 

Surrey  Portion 

22,009 

27.765 

69,956 

182,958 

161 

In  these  districts,  however,  the  Population  has  increased  from 
968,863,  in  1801,  to  2,862,236, in  1851,  in  the  following  manner:— 


Bistnct 

In  1801. 

In  1851. 

BateoflnereaM 

Kffptiffh  PnrMon 

50,503 
226,616 
291,444 
228,658 
161,64^ 

134,260 
546,109 
611,135 
589,357 
48J?,435 

Percent. 

141 
109: 

198 

Midx. — ^Western 

Central  

If                    VV1»M»»      

Eastern 

Snrrev  Portion    

Comparing  the  Expenditure  in  the  two  years,  1803  and  1856, 
with  the  Population  as  declared  by  the  Census  in  1801  and  1851,  the 
following  is  the  result : — 

Bate  Per  Head  of  the  Expenditure  upon  the  Population. 


1803. 

1856. 

Difference. 

District. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Kentifth  Pnrtinn  

*.      d. 
6      8 

9       4i 

10      3i      ' 

5       8* 

8      7f 

«.      d. 

5  11 

7      8i 

7    ri 

6  4i 

7  7 

^       9 

1  8 

2  8 

1       -» 

*.    d. 

Midx. — Western 

„       Central  «.... 

Eastern 

.    8 

SurraY  Portion    
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It  thus  appears  that  tho  poorer  classes  are  increasing  in  the 
Eastern  portion  of  Middlesex,  as  compared  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  though  the  rtXseper  head  paid  therein  in  respect  of 
this  tax  is  still  by  far  the  lowest  in  the  Middlesex  part  of  the  metro- 
polis. Whatever  may  be  the  present  increase  in  the  Eastern  district, 
this  portion  has  hitherto  been  the  least  burdened  with  reference  to 
its  numerical  state. 

VIII. — Incidence  of  the  Charge  with  reference  to  Property. 

Having  considered  the  subject  thus  with  reference  to  the  nume- 
rical proportions  of  the  Population,  it  is  important  to  notice  the  pro- 
portions of  the  value  of  Real  Property  in  the  metropolis. 

Two  objects  require  to  be  considered.  The  one  is  the  value  of  pro- 
perty assessed  to  the  Property  Tax,  which  is  levied  as  on^  general  equal 
tax,  being  imposed  by  the  State  upon  all  property  equally.  It  may, 
considering  the  pains  taken  to  acquire  correct  information,  be  taken 
to  exhibit,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  actual  valnie  of  real 
property.  The  other  object  is  the  anntv^  vi^ue  of  property  upoa 
which  the  Poor-rate  and  the  other  local  rates  dependent  upon  that 
rate  are  assessed.  This  value  is  ascertained  by  the  Overseers,  L  e,,  by 
each  set  of  officers  in  their  own  parishes,  separately  and  exclusively, 
without  reference  to  any  general  assessment.  There  is,  indeed,  the 
County-rate  assessment,  which  should  exhibit  ft  more  correct  statement 
than  the  Poor-rate  assessment,  as  it  is  based  upon  a  uniform  standard, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  it  on  the  present  occasion.* 

In  discussing  the  questions  as  to  the  inequality  of  the  Poor-rate 
Assessment  in  the  metropolis,  one  of  the  points  which  is  constantly 
referred  to  is,  the  basis  upon  which  the  assessment  is  calculated. 
Because,  though  any  basis  if  duly  acted  upon  may  be  sufficient  for 
all  the  ratepayers  of  a  parish,  yet  it  is  very  different  when  the  assess- 
ment of  any  parish  is  to  b^  <K)mpared  with  that  of  its  neighbour. 
Such  comparison  is  necessarily  unfair  if  the  basis  of  the  assessment 
be  not  the  same  or  equal. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  instituted  under  the  48  Geo.  Ill, 
c.  144,  the  following  question  was  submitted  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  of  every  county — "  What  is  the  usual  proportion  of  the  rated 
rental  to  the  rack  rental  in  your  county  ?'* 

The  answer  in  Kent  was — That  the  Clerk  could  not  state  any- 
thing satisfactorily  on  this  head. 

In  Middlesex  the  Clerk  answered — That  above  three-fourths  of 
the  parishes  rate  according  to  the  rack  rent,  and  others  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : — Two  at  two-thirds,  one  at  two-fifths,  seven  at 

*  In  one  of  the  tables  In  the  Appendix,  the  Assessment  to  tho  CoaQty-i»te  is 
shown. 
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three-fourtlis,  eight  »t  four-fiflihs,  one  at  seven-eiglitlis,  and  one  at 
three-tenths. 

In  Surrey  the  Clark  stated — That  before  the  Property  Tax  took 
place,  the  general  professed  proportion  in  most  parts  of  the  county 
was  two-thirds,  and  as  such  it  continued  in  certain  hundreds,  among 
the  rest,  Blackheath  Hundred;  but  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
ooonty  the  parishea,  sinoe  the  paeeiog  of  that  Act,  had  been  Asaesaed 
at  the  rack  rental. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  irregularities  which  prevailed  in  the 
vaiuation  of  parishes  to  the  Poor-rate,  i^e  statute  6  &  7  Wm.  lY, 
c.  96,  commonly  called  the  Parochial  Assessment  Act,  was  passed, 
which  established  the  rule  upon  which  all  property  was  to  be 
Assessed  to  the  Poor-rate.  According  to  that  statutae  the  Net  Annual 
value  is  to  be  ascertained  irom  an  estimate  "  of  the  rent  at  which 
"  the  property  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  let,  from  year  to  year, 
^fe^eaS  all  tenimt's  rates  and  taxes,  and  tU^he  ccanmutation,  rent* 
^  charge,  if  any,  and  deducting  then^rom  the  probable  average  annual 
''cost  of  the  repairs,  insurance,  and  otW  expenses,  if  any,  necessary 
''  to  maintain  them  in  a  state  to  command  such  rent" 

This  rule  of  valuation  differs  from  that  upon  which  the  Property 
Tax  assessment  proceeds,  inaiimuch  as  ithe  deductions  for  repairs^ 
taxes,  and  insurance  are  not  allowed  in  the  latt^.  Hence,  there 
ought  propetiy  to  be  a  considerable  difference  between  the  amount 
of  the  annual  value  of  property  assessed  to  ihe  Property  Tax  and 
that  assessed  to  the  Poor<Tate.  But  in  the  tables  exhibited  hereafter 
greater  variations  will  be  found  to  exist  than  can  be  accounted  for 
up<Hi  this  natural  explanation.  In  truth,  very  ^eat  differences  exist 
in  the  various  parishes  as  to  the  mode  of  determining  the  rateable 
value  of  properfy  to  the  Poor-rate.  Greater  allowances  are  made 
fcr  the  deductions  in  some  thim  in  others.  The  rates  are  com- 
pounded for  by  payments  of  the  owners  instead  of  the  occupiers  at  a 
higher  scale  of  allowance  in  some  parishes  than  in  others.  The 
overseers  (d  some  parishes,  also,  proceed  upon  the  valuation  of 
property  as  it  was  estimated  many  years  back,  while  others  pncxceed 
upon  recent  valuations.  But  whatever  be  the  cauae  of  it,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  MetropoHtain  Bating  cannot  be  duly  considered  without  a 
Oarrful  attention  to  the  great  inequalities  which  exist  in  the  rateable 
values  of  the  various  parishes  which  form  the  bases  of  the  assess* 
ments. 

Now,  it  appears  that  the  Annual  Valuo  of  property  assessed  to  the 
Property  Tax  has  been  ascertained  from  returns  to  Parliament  for 
the  years  1815, 184i3;,  and  1854-5 ;— -and  the  annual  value  of  the  pro* 
perty  ^assessed  to  the  Poor-rate  for  l^e  years  1847  and  1852.  Prom 
these  sources  the  followiug  information  is  gathered : — 
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Property  Tax  Valuation. 

Poor  Rate  Valuation. 

District* 

1815. 

1843. 

1855. 

1847. 

1852. 

Kentish  Portion 

£ 
181,609 

£ 
499,629 

£ 
576,093 

£ 
373,870 

£ 
447,309 

Mldx.— Western  .... 

1,427,667 

4,162,752 

4,629,925 

2,979,581 

3,425,278 

„        Central     .... 

2,123,335 

4,325,338 

3,836,210 

2,229,715 

3,215,830 

.   f,       Eastern    ... 

1,097,599 

1,993,744 

1,969,186 

1,405,318 

1,598,133 

Surrey  Portion 

883,559 

1,979,576 

2,116,112 

1,471,826 

1,667,598 

TatiOi  ..^ 

5»7i3*76o 

iz,9Zi,039 

I3»i2t7,576 

8,460,310 

10,354,148 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  Property  Tax  valuation  in 
1855  has  been  given,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  Eailwajs  and 
Canals.  Hence,  the  value  of  all  the  great  metropolitan  stations,  and 
80  much  of  the  canals  as  is  comprised  within  the  metropolis,  is  to  be 
added  to  that  valuation.  In  the  Poor-rate  valuation  the  value  of 
the  railway  stations,  canals,  basins,  and  other  real  property  belonging 
to  those  companies  included  in  the  several  metropolitan  parishes,  is 
given.  The  importance  of  this  property  is  shown  by  the  Pari. 
Paper  1868,  No.  31,  in  which  the  value  assessed  to  the  Property  Tax 
in  the  year  1857  is  given  including  the  railways  and  canals,  'By 
this  return  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  borough  of  Marylebone 
is  shown  to  be  nearly  6  Millions,  whereas,  by  the  return  for  1865,  it 
appeared  to  be  only  2^  Millions ;  and  the  total  value  of  the  real  pro- 
perty in  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
'  does  not  include  all  the  metropolis,  amounts  to  18^  millions,  while, 
According  to  the  above  Table,  that  for  all  the  metropolis  was  not 
much  above  13  millions. 

The  above  table,  however,  shows  how  very  much  the  Poor-rate 
valuation  is  below  the  real  value  estimated  by  the  Property  Tax 
valuation. 

This  great  increase  on  the  value  of  the  metropolitan  property 
lead(<  naturally  to  the  result  fully  shown  in  detail,  by  the  tables  hete* 
after  annexed,  of  the  decrease  of  the  rate  in  the  pound  of  this  local 
tax  of  Poor  Eate.  The  decrease  is  very  great,  notwithstanding  the 
cotemporaneous  vast  increase  in  the  population  of  the  metropolis. 

The.  returns  of  1808  give  the  rate  in  the  pound  for  the  Poor-rate, 
which  term  there  includes  the  Church**rate,  the  Highway-rate^  and 
the  County-rate.  The  returns  for  1847  and  1852  show  the  rate  in 
the  pound  for  so  much  only  of  the  Poor-rate  as  is  employed  in  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  1803  the  total  amount  collected  and 
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returned  for  the  metropolis)  under  the  name  of  Poor-rate,  amounted 
to  517,482Z.,  of  \?hich  sum  408,392Z.  was  expended  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  so  that  it  is  only  requisite  that  ou^-fifth  should  be  deducted 
from  the  poundage  set  out  to  bring  the  table  into  strict  comparison 
with  those  in  the  late  returns  above  alluded  to. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Rate  in  the  Pound  was — 


IMstriet. 

In  1803^ 

In 
1847. 

In 
1852. 

Decrease 

from 

180S  to  1863. 

Midz.—Westem  .... 

Central    .... 

,,        Eastern   .... 

Surrey  Portion 

Gross. 
*.      d. 
4       3 

3      2 

3      3 

3  4i 

4  8i 

EedQced. 
8.        d. 
3       5 

2       6i 

2      7 

2  8 

3  9i 

8.      d. 
1       5 

I       2 

1  6 

2  1 
2      *• 

f.      d. 

1       3i 

1       1 
1       5 
1       9 
1       5* 

t.       d. 

Z         1} 

I       5* 
I       a 
-     II 

»      4 

The  average  rate  in  the  pound  for  the  whole  metropolis,  according 
to  the  returns  above  referred  to,  was  in  1803,  8*. ;  in  1847, 1*.  *7\d,\ 
and  in  1852,  Is.  6d. 

Thus  the  greatly-increased  value  of  the  metropolitan  property- 
has  had  a  universal  effect  in  lowering  the  rate  of  this  tax  in  the  dif- 
ferent parishes.  Three  or  four  very  small  parishes  stand  at  a  higher, 
rate  than  in  1803 :  while  two  remain  at  the  same  rate,  but  in  all 
these,  if  closely  investigated,  some  peculiar  and  fortuitous  circum- 
stances would  be  discovered  to  explain  the  anomaly. 

In  1852,  the  highest  rated  parish  was  St.  Mary  Mounthaw,  near 
Thames-street,  in  the  City  of  London,  where  the  relief  to  the  poor 
cost  5«.  7 id.  in  the  pound.  This  parish  is  only  one  acre  in  extent, 
and  contains  only  34  houses.  The  lowest  rated  parish  was  the 
parish  of  Kidbrooke,  in  Kent,  which  contains  765  acres  and  77 
houses.     The  rate  therein  was  only  ^d.  in  the  pound. 

IX. — Incidence  of  the  Charge  in  regard  to  the  Numbere  ofPawperd. 

The  total  charge  of  the  Poor-rate  in  the  metropolis  has  not  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio  as  the  population,  so  that  some  allowance 
is,  perhaps,  due  to  an  improvement  in  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  metropolis,  and  somewhat  to  the  better 
system  of  management  consequent  upon  the  reform  of  the  Poor 
Laws  in  1834.  But  it  will  tend  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  sub- 
ject if  attention  be  directed  to  the  numbers  of  paupers  who  are 
relieved  in  their  different  unions  and  parishes. 

The  enumeration  of  paupers  has,  however,  I^een  a  subject  o£ 
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much  difficultjf  Jf  the  €»lculajbion  b^  jq^  for  a  g^v^a  period  of 
time,  it  is  impofwrible  to  ^void  cQimtiiig  th^  ^lame  individual  sQverfU 
times,  either  uudep  the  s^me  or  different  eonditioiis.  Formei^j 
iudeed*  it  was  1^9  praoti^^e  to  ref<^  to  the  numbers  of  paupers 
relieved  within  a  given  period,  such  as  a  y Wf,  or  a  quarter  of  a  year. 
But  the  Poor  Law  Commiwipners  in  1847  established  a  system  by 
which  tha  numboN  cf  paupers  relieved  on  two  given  days  in  the 
yesjr,  uaa»ely,  January  I  and  July  1,  should  be  sho>m  in  Statistical 
Betuma*  Unfortunately,  their  order  has  not  been  issued  to  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis,  and  some  very  large  and  important  parishes' 
therein  have  not  been  required  to  make  such  Statistical  Returns. 
But  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  madp  last  ^ear,  this 
return  has  been  required,  and  the  information  has  now  been  obtained 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  metropolis. 

The  return  of  1803  gave  the  !N"umber  of  the  rPaupers  reli^ved  during 
the  whole  of  that  year,  and  the  Pari.  Papers,  77/*68,  show  the 
numbers  who  were  relieved  on  the  1st  July,  18J57,  and  the  Ist 
January,  1858 ;  and  from  those  returns  the  progress  of  paupe^riam 
may  be  shown  in  the  following  tables  for  the  metropolis : 


Duitrict. 

Number  of  Paapers  Relieved. 

In  1808. 

1  July,  1857. 

1  Jan.,  18&8. 

Kentifilh  Portion , 

3,801 

5,730 

6,321 

Middleiez^Westem 

22i2^ 

17,7^ 

21,878 

„          Central    

?1,784 

21,095 

23,780 

„          Eastern  ^,w^*' 

ihm 

24,830 

?7,W 

Snrrey  Portion    

17,985 

20,541 

24,555 

Tc^aJls  ^,...v^.,.v... 

79,066 

89,926 

IO^lZ2 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
pauperism  were  in  1803,  and  are  now,  as  follows,  taking  approximate 
figiwes:-^ 


Keiifiih  Bnition 

1*0  in  4803 

i-O-ip  lASft 

Middfepex— Western  .... 

5-8 

M 

31 

M 

fCnwM  ^.. 

j6-7 

4f 

37 

M 

„          'Eastern   ...! 

3-5 

ft 

4-3 

ff 

Surrey  Portion    ♦. 

47 

9f 

3-6 

*» 
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So  tLat  there  has  been  a  gieafe  alteration  for  the  better  as  regards 
the  Western  and  Central  portions,  but  for  the  worse  as  regards 
the  Eastern  portion*  This  corresponds  with  what  has  been  abreadj: 
shown  in  reference  to  the  numerical  proportions  of  the  population. 

X. — Concluding  SemarJks. 
Before  concluding  these  remarks  upon  the  statistical  details,  one 
point  requires  attention.  In  the  year  1846,  by  the  statute  9  &  10 
Vict.,  c.  66,  several  classes  of  poor  persons  were  rendered  Irremovable 
from  the  parish  in  which  they  become  destitute  and  require  relief, 
although  that  parish  is  not  the  parish  in  which  they  are  settled. 
Consequently  the  cost  of  their  relief  must  be  borne  by  it.  So  far  as 
the  parishes  are  separate  no  particular  observation  need  be  made  in  thia 
paper,  as  the  general  operation  of  that  statute  is  a  national  question. 
But  a  subsequent  statute,  which  has  been  continued  from  year  to  year 
to  the  present  time,  has  imposed  the  charge  of  the  cost  of  that  relief 
upon  the  common  fund  of  Unions.  That  common  fund  is,  however, 
raised  by  contributions .  of  the  several  parishes  based  upon  the 
amount  of  pauperism  belonging  to  them.  As  already  observed,  there 
are  fifteen  Unions  in  the  metropolis,  and  it  appears^  from  the  Ninth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  (pp.  74,  76,  80),  that,  for  the 
year  ending  Lady  Day,  1856,  the  following  is  the  state  of  the  charge 
for  the  relief  of  the  Irremovable  Poor  as  compared  with  the  general 
relief  in  those  Unions ; — 


Unim*.. 

CostofBdief 

to  IrremoTablft 

^oor. 

Total  Coft  of  aU 
B«UeC. 

Proportion 
IrremoTable  Belief 
to  "Total  KeUef." 

Greenwich   

£ 
5,10/ 
1,644 

2,089 
2,495 
3,589 
5,562 
2.814 
2,537 
4,248 
5,584 
2,313 
7,254 

1,765 
2,814 
3,373 

£ 

23,385 

5,220 

10,310 
9,759 
32,959 
15,685 
15,148 
11,616 
22,699 
16,289 
11,144 
15,78e 

5,741 

8,633 

16,217 

Per  Cent. 
21-8 

L^WMhimi     ,  ,,^,, ..,,  .„„, 

3ia 

Falham 

20-3 

Holbom  

25-6 

London,  City , 

10*9 

ss       East 

ft       "West 

35*5 
18-6 

Strand 

21*8 

Stepney   

18*7 

Wbitechapel    

34*3 

Hackney 

20*8 

Poplar 

46*0 

Clave,  St. 

Saviour,  St 

30*7 
32*6 

Wancbworth  and  Clapham 

23-9 

This  table  shows  a  most  remarkable  variation  in  the  incidence  of 
this  charge  among  the;  different  Unions.  The  proportion  varies 
from  nearly  a  half  of  the  total  cost  of  relief  in.the  Poplar  Union  to 
one-ninth  in  the  City  of  London  Union. 
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In  adjoining  Uniona  there  is  as  great  a  discrepaney  $m  between 
those  in  ^e  aeparate  connties.  l^e  &ct  imiat  be  notieed,  but  ther 
explanation  is  at  present  not  obvions.  The  cksses  who  have  beei^ 
rendered  Irremovable  are  those: who  hfMreresidQd  fbr  fire  jears  without: 
relief  in  the  parish,  including,^  of  course,  the  wives  and  the  children ; 
widows  for  the  first  year  of  their  ^dowhood ;  and  those  persons  who 
meet  with  accidents  or  are  attacked  by  diseases  which  will  not 
produce  permanent  disability.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  those 
classes  should  be  found  in  any  one  Union  of  the  metropolis  more  than 
in  others,  when  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Unions  above  referred 
to  is  examined. 

It  is  possible  that  the  mode  of  administering  the  relief  in  these 
Unions  by  the  Guardians  might  supply  some  explanation. 

The  investigation  of  the  subject  of  this  paper,  complicated  and 
extensive  as  it  is,  leads  the  inquirer  to  regret  that  a  more  simple 
scheme  was  not  originally  established  for  the  administration  of  reUef 
and  the  imposition  of  the  poor  rate  in  the  metropolis,  so  that  the 
numerous  minute  local  divisions  now  prevailing  might  have  been 
avoided.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  requirements  of  this  metropolis,  for 
the  relief  of  destitution  and  the  repression  of  pauperism,  demand  a 
large  local  machinery  which  must  be  adjusted  and  adapted  to  the 
separate  parts.  The  interests,  the  feelings,  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  districts,  both  poor  and  rich,  vary  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  point  out,  almost  as  an 
absolutie  necessity,  distinct  and  separate  management. 

In  regard  tp  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  it  is  seen  that  it  varies,  not 
only  in  the  separate  portions  of  iite  metropolis,  but  also  among  the- 
several  subdivisions  of  those  portions.  Some  parishes  in  the  Wesi 
are  still  rated  at  a  muqh  higher  rate  than  many  of  those  io  the  East 
or  the  South,  while,  parishes  which  are  now  lightly  charged  at  the 
comm0ncement  of  the  century  were  heavily  burdened  when  many  of 
those  now  complaining  had  to  bear  a  very  slight,  charge,  and  it  may 
well  be  hoped  that  the  process  of  time,  the  progress  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  the  fluctuations  of  property,  will  Improve  the  condition  of  the 
parishes  now  oppressed,  and  render  unnecessary  the  remedy  now 
contemplated,  by  which  the  ratepayers  of  certain  parishes  are  sought 
to  be  relieved  by  contributions  from,  their  neighbours^  who  are  less 
burfchened  than  themselves.* 

This  is  certain,  that  the  actual  charge  for  the  relief  of  the  .^oor,. 
impoe»ed  compulsorily  upon  the  -inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  10 
becoming  daily  less  burdensome  in  its^f,  while  the  Jtepor^  which, 
has  been  lately  laid  before  the  Statistical  So<Hety  upon  ^1^  fioition 

*  It  appears  that  in  the  year  ending  Lady  Day,  1857,  the  sum  raised  in'  Che 
Metropolis  under  the  natne  c/  PooNrate^  amounted  to  1,425^063/.,  While  the  ram 
expended  on  the  relirfto  the  poor  was  867-,387/>. 
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of  the  benefoleiit  inatitutionB  of  the  metropolis  which  relateB  to 
medical  diantiesy  showi  most  forcibly  that  charity,  benevolence,  and  an 
earnest  attention  to  the  well-being  of  the  poor  and  distressed  classes, 
are  not  merely  retained  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  this  great 
metropolis,  but  are  expanding  year  by  year  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion. It  is  true,  that  the  local  rates  of  the  metropdis,  many  of 
which  are  consolidated  with  the  Poor-rate,  have  largely  increased  in 
modem  times,  and,  doubtless,  are  felt  even  more  than  the  rate 
which  should  fJone  bear  that  name ;  but  those  local  rates  are  applied 
to  supply  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  wil^  the  means  of 
enjoying  their  persons  and  their  property  in  security  and  comfort,  of 
procuring  to  them  abundantly  the  great  necessaries  of  pure  air  and 
water,  of  facilitating  their  vast  and  varied  traffic,  and  of  improving  to 
the  utmost  the  health  of  themselves  and  of  the  numerous  visitora 
who,  for  pleasure,  instruction,  or  business,  throng  to  this  the  most 
impcBPtant  city  of  the  world. 
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THOS.    TOOEB,    P.RSL 

The  following  Notice  of  Mr.  Tookb  appeared  in  the  EoonQmist  of 
Saturday,  6th  Marcb,  1858  :— 

*'  We  have  the  painful  task  of  recording  the  death  of  Mr.  TooKS^ 
the  venerable  author  of  the  ^History  of  Prices,'  and  in  many 
respects  for  a  long  period  the  chief  of  living  Econoraists. 

"Mr.  TooKE  died  at  his  residence,  31,  Spring  Gardens,  early  x)q 
the  mcrning  of  Friday,  the  26th  Feb.  ('58)^  and  his  remains  were  in- 
terred at  Kensal-Grreen  Cemetery  on  Thursday  last,  in  a  vault  which 
idready  contains  one  or  two  members  of  his  family.  Mr.  Tookb'9  age 
was  within  a  few  days  of  the  completion  of  bis  84th  year ;  but  it  wa» 
not  until  within  thelast  few  months  that  he  manifested  very  sensibly 
the  decay  of  powers  to  be  naturally  expected  at  so  advanced  a  period 
of  life.  The  death  of  his  second  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Tooke,  jun. 
(one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England),  after  a  very  short 
illness,  at  the  close  of  December,  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  sad  event  we  now  record.  The  suddenness  and 
weight  of  the  shock  occasioned  by  so  severe  a  bereavement  as  the 
loss  of  his  son  exhausted  a  strength  already  impaired  and  failing,  and 
for  the  last  two  months  Mr.  Tooke  has  been  gradually  sinking.  But 
there  has  been  no  interval,  even  up  to  the  latest  moment,  during 
which  the  clearness  and  serenity  of  mind  for  which  Mr.  Tooke  was 
so  remarkable  was  interrupted. 

"  The  long  career  of  Mr.  Tooke  has  been  one  w^hich  invites  and 
will  repay  scrutiny.  He  united  in  an  eminent  degree  the  sagacity 
and  penetration  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  be  a  guide  and  dis- 
coverer in  new  paths,  and  the  practical  wisdom  and  soundness  of 
judgment  which  qualified  him  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
active  business  of  life.  In  Mr.  Tooke' s  case,  the  combination  of 
the  speculative  with  the  practical  faculty  was  exceedingly  remark- 
able. Few  men  could  be  found  more  ardent  in  their  pursuit  of  new 
truths,  or  more  ready  to  adopt  and  maintain  them  when  he  had 
once  satisfied  himself  that  the  discovery  was  a  real  one ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  majr  be  classed  among  that  small  number  of  persons 
whose  judgment  is  so  clear  and  unbiassed,  that  the  cases  are  exceed* 
ingly  rare  in  which  their  deliberate  advice  is  not  fully  justified  by 
the  event. 

"  For  a  long  period,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Tookb  was 
the  leading  partner  in  one  of  the  largest  houses  engaged  in  tho^ 
Hussian  Trade ;  and  it  was  while  so  occupied  that  he  acquired  that 
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iprofound  command  of  facts  which  enabled  him  to  raise  upon  so  wide 
nnd  solid  a  basis  the  economical  doctrines  and  discoveries  which  wi}l 
^ver  bear  his  n^me. 

**  The  work. which  preceded  the  *  History  of  Prices*  was  entitle^ 
*  Thoughts  and  Details  on  High  and  Low  Prices,'  and  appeared  in 
,1823.  A  second  edition  was  published  in  the  following  year.  The 
first  two  volumes  of  the  *  History  of  Prices  * — the  work  upon,  which 
Mr.  TooExi's  fame  principally  rests — ^appeared  in  1838.  Two  further 
volumes  appeared  in  1840  and  1817 ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  spring 
of  last  year  that  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes,  embracing  the  impor- 
.tant  period  from  1848  to  1857,  and  extending,  in  many  respects,  the 
scope  of  the  earlier  volumes,  were  published. 

"In  these  two  closing  volumes,  as  is  well  known,  Mr.  Tookk 
relied,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  his  coadjutor  and  friend  and  pupil, 
Mr.  Newmarch-^a  coadjutor  who  may  be  justly  said  to  be,  in  some 
important  degree,  the  representative  of  the  school  of  which  Mr. 
TooKE  is  the  founder, 

"  But  the  active  sphere  filled  by  Mr.  Tooke  was  of  scarcely  less 
interest  than  his  pursuits  as  a  philosopher.  He  was  Governor,  by 
re-election,  for  several  successive  terms,  of  the  Eoyal  Exchange 
Assurance  Corporation — ^he  was  Chairman,  under  similar  circum- 
stances of  repeated  choice,  of  the  St.  Katherine's  Dock  Company-r- 
and he  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Bailway,  He  contributed  largely  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Statistical  Society,  and  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life  he  never 
lost  ajU  opportunity  of  forwarding  the  objects  of  that  association.  He 
was  a  Eactory  Commissioner  in  the  early  days  of  the  great  aiid  diffi- 
cult controversy  out  of  which  that  Commission  arose,  and  he  was 
the  Chairman  of  the  subsequent  Commission  relative  to  the  Employ- 
ment of  Children,  Among  the  last  honours  he  received  was  the 
distinction  of  being  elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  French 
Academy.; 

"  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  TooKi!  was  the  author  of  the  Meif- 
^chants'  Petition  of  1820  in  favour  of  Pree  Trade,  and  that,  in  point 
;<>f  fact,  the  Pree  Trade  movement  then  commenced  was  in  a  large 
measure  originated  by  him.  The  Petition  itself  is  a  noble  document, 
^nd  every  principle  it  sets  forth  has  been  since  made  the  ground- 
work of  legislation. 

"  He  has  now  passed  away,  full  of  years  and  honours;  and  so  long 
as  patience  and  intrepidity  in  the  pursuit  of  truth — a  rare  sagacity 
in  separating  real  from  spurious  science — and  the  promotion,  by 
his  own  active  example,  of  ..every  useful  work — can  constitute  a 
claim  to  gratitude  and  respect,  so  long  will  the  name  of  Thomas 
TooK^  fill  a  distinguished  place  in  the  historv  of  the  time  in  which 
.he  lived;' 
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A  Committee  has  been  formed  foi*  the  purpose  of  wdsmg  a 
Memorial  to  Mr.  Tookb,  and  includes  the  following  names :— The 
Eabl  op  Haeeowbt;  Et.  Hok.  Lobd  Stanley,  M.P. ;  The  Cha»- 

OELLOB  Ot  THE  BXOHBQUKE;  Et.   HoK.    Sill   &.  €.    Ll&WlS,   Bart., 

M.P.;  Sib  Benjamin  Hawes,  K.C.B.;  Sib  John  P.  Boileav,  Bart:, 
E.E.S.;  Gbobge  Cabb  CKlItn,  Esq.,  M.P.;  T.  A.  MitohblIi,  Esq., 
M.P.;  Jambs  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  T.  M.  Weouelin,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 
Gbobge  W.NoBMAN,  Esq.;  J.  W.  Gilbabt,  Esq.,  E.E.S.;  Willla^m 
Ellis,  Esq.;  William  Fabb,  M.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S. ;  William  A. 
Gut,  M.B.;  W.  G.  Lumlet,  Esq.;  John  T.  Banson,  Esq.;  Ghableb 
•  Jellicob,  Esq. ;  Ebedebioe  Hendbieb,  Esq. ;  William  New- 
maboh,  Esq. 

A  Meeting  of  this  Committee  was  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  on  Thursday,  22nd  April,  1858,  Sir  John  P* 
•Boileau,  Bart.,  E.B.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Statistical  Society,  in 
the  Chair,  when  the  following  Eesolutions  were  adopted,  viz. : — 

**1.  That,  considering  the  extent  and  value  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  by  the  late  Thomas  Tookb, 
F.E.S. : — his  high  personal  character : — and  his  long,  honourable, 
and  useful  career  in  connexion  with  the  commerce  of  the  City  of 
London,  it  is  desirable,  on  public  grounds,  that  his  name  should  be 
preserved  by  means  of  some  fitting  and  useful  Memorial^ 

"2.  That,  as  there  is  not  at  present  any  Endowment  in  the 
Metropolis  for  the  systematic  teaching  of  Economic  Science : — and 
as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  Professorship  in  King*s 
College  may  be  rendered  an  efficient  means  of  promoting  the  study 
thereof,  not  merely  among  the  ordinary  members  of  the  College,  but 
also  among  young  men  engaged  in  miercantile  pursuits: — and  also 
as  it  appears  that  an  Endowment  of  this  nature  in  King's  CoUege 
would  be  especially  agreeable  to  Mr.  Tookb's  family :  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the  proposed  Memorial  may  best 
consist  in  the  provision,  by  means  of  subscriptions,  of  an  Endow- 
ment, under  suitable  statutes,  in  Kin^^s  College,  London^  of  a  TooKE 
Pbofessobship  op  Boonomio  Science  and  Statistics. 

**  3.  That  it  is  also  desirable,  in  the  event  of  the  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions admitting  of  such  a  course,  to  provide  for  an  annual  Hboke 
Prize  of  limited  amount,  in  connexion  with  the  ^atistical  Society  of 
London,  to  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of  P{q)er8  read  before  that 
Society,  distinguished  for  eminent  usefulness,  or  original  research. 

"  4.  That  a  Subscription  List  be  now  opened  for  the  preceding 
purposes. 

''  5.  That  the  Treasurer  of  the  Statistical  Society,  Dr.  Eabb,  be 
requested  to  act  as  Treasurer  of  the  proposed  Fund,  to  be  called 
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the  "  Tooke  Memorial  Fund,'*  and  to  open  a  separate  account  with 
Messrs.  Dbujcmo2C0.ah]>  Co.,  undee  that  title,  aild,  if  necessary,  with 
other  Bankers. 

"6.  That  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
viz.,  Mr.  Nbwmaech,  Dr.  Gut,  and  Mr.  LuicLXT,  be  requested  to 
act  as  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  "Tooke  Memorial,"  and  to 
announce  it  in  the  usual  modes. 

"  7:  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  a  future  day,  notice 
thereof  to  be  given  by  the  Honorarj  Secretaries,  when  the  amount 
of  the  subscriptions  may  be  reported,  and  measures  be  taken  for 
carrying  the  proposed  objects  into  eflfect" 

It  is  presumed  that  about  Two  Thousand  Pounds,  will  suffice  for 
the  contemplated  objects,  and  subscriptions  fon  a  considerable  part 
of  that  sum  have  been  already  promised.  Intimations  of  a  desire  to 
contribute  may  be  sent  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  ''  Tooke 
Memorial,"  12,  St.  James's  Square,  London,  S.W. 


Noit  hy  Editor  on  iht  Four  ahiraet  Tablet  pf  imporh^  Bspporttf  Skipping,  and 
Bullion,  at  pp.  214--217  %f{fra, 

Bt  means  of  these  four  abstract  Tables  it  has  been  sought  to  condense  into  a  form 
siaitable  for  the  JounuU  the  leading  residta  of  the  elaborate  Tables  of  Trade  and 
Navigation,  ^hich  are  now  issued  monthly  by  tiie  Board  of  Trade.  These  Tables  in 
their  original  form  extend  to  32  folio  pages,  and  although  no  portion  of  their  con- 
tents can  be  considered  to  be  in  the  least  degree  superfluous,  it  is  nevertheless 

,  convenient  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  general  results  in  a  summary  form.  The 
course  followed,  therefore,  ait  pp.  214^217,  has  been  to  collect  the  figures  into  as 
few  groups  as  possible^  and  to  arrange  them  according  to  ah  obvious  classification. 
The  magnitude  of  the'sudos  dealt  witii  hasL^jfendered  it  possibiB  abd  desirable  to  dis- 
pense with  fractions  below  1,000.    The  Comput^driZea/  Value  of  Imports  has  only 

.  been  ascertained  from  month  to  month  since  the  opening  of  IS58.    The  Confuted  . 
Real  Value  of  Bullion  is  ascertained  under  an  Act  passed  pnly  in  1857.     The 
'*  Enumerated"  articles  of  Imports  (or  those  only  which  are  given  in  the  official 

.  Tables)  amount  to  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  Totid  Imports.  The  Total  Imports, 
therefore,  to  31st  March,  1858,  would  be  18,141,000/.  + 4^530,000/. « 22,671,000/. 
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The  MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  AMB  DEATHS, 

REGISTERED  IN  THE  DIVISIONS,  COUNTIES,  axd  DISTRICTS  of  ENGLANH. 

The  Marriages ybr  the  Quarter  ended  December,  1857,  and  the  Birthi 
and  Deaths  for  the  Quarter  ended  March,  1858. 

AS   PUBLISHED    BT  AUTHORITY   OF  THE   REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 

Tais.Retam  comprises  the  Births  and  Deaths  registered  by  2,196  Registrars  in 
•11  the  districts  of  England  during  the  winter  quarter  that  ended  on  March  3l8t, 
.1858 ;  and  the  Marriages  in  12,272  churches  or  chapels,  about  3,939  registered 
places  of  worship  unconnected  with  the  Established  Church,  and  629  Superintend^ 
Registrars'  offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  December  31st,  1857. 

The  return  presents  an  unfavourable  aspect.  The  marriages  of  the  year  1857 
find  of  the  last  quarter  of  that  year  were  below  the  average  number.  The  weather 
was  severe,  the  people  suffered,  and  the  death-rate  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
J 858  was  heavier  than  it  is  on  an  average;  but  the  birth-rate  in  the  same  quarter, 
though  lower  than  in  the  three  previous  winters,  was  above  the  average.  The  popo* 
lation  of  the  country  is  still  increasing. 

Marriages. — ^The  Christmas  quarter  is  always  distinguished  in  England  and 
Wales  by  the  multitude  of  its  marriages.  Ninety-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-two  persons  married  in  the  last  three  months  of  1857.  The  marriages  of 
the  quarter  were  at  the  rate  of  1*878  persons  married  to  100  living  in  a  year;  the 
decennial  average  rate  of  the  corresponding  quai-ter  being  1*994. 

Births. — ^The  births  of  171,001  children,  bom  alive,  were  registered  in  the 
quarter  that  ended  on  March  31st;  a  number  exceeding  by  620  the  births  in  the 
corresponding  winter  quarter  of  1857 ;  and  the  highest  number  that  was  ever  regis- 
tered within  the  same  time  and  season.  Children  were  born  at  the  rate  of  1,900 
a-day. 

JSnqlanp  : — ^Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths^  relumed  in  the  Yeart 
1852-58,  and  in  the  Quarters  o/ ^^o^e  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1852-58  :~^Numbers. 


Years 

•58. 

'67. 

*56. 

'55. 

»54. 

•63. 

•62. 

Marriages    No. 

Births „ 

Deaths. „ 

.... 

159,392 
662,884 
420,019 

159,262 
657,704 
391,369 

152,113 
635,043 
425,703 

159,727 
634,405 
437,905 

164,520 
612,391 
421,097 

158,782 
624,012 
407,135 

^iuARTERS  of  each  Calendar  Year  1852-58* 
(I.)  Marriages  : — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  qf 

'58. 

'57. 

*56. 

'55. 

'54. 

'53. 

'62. 

March No- 

.... 

33,381 

33,388 

29,186 

33,234 

35,149 

32,977 

June    „ 

.... 

41,296 

38,796 

38,549 

40,518 

40,446 

40,092 

Septmbr „ 

.... 

38,829 

39,152 

37,308 

38,182 

39,899 

38,400 

Decmbr. ....  „ 

.... 

45,886 

47,926 

47,070 

47,793 

49,026 

47,313 
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Quarters  of  each  CtUendar  Tear  1852-58. 
(II.>  B1BTH9 :— iVtiiN^tfrf . 


On.  ended 
iaet  day  iff 

'68. 

•67. 

•58. 

'55 

'64. 

•es. 

March Ko. 

171,001 

i;0,381 

169,252 

166,225 

160,785 

161,729 

Jone    „ 

170,313 

173,204 

165,277 

172,457 

158,697 

Septmbr „ 

»... 

161.215 

157,633 

154,700 

154,724 

147,602 

Decmbr.  ....  „ 

.... 

160,975 

157,615 

148,841 

146,439 

144,363 

'52. 


161,803 
159,031 
151,222 
151,956 


(III.)  Deaths: — Numbers, 


Qr».  ended 
last  day  qf 

'68. 

'57. 

•66. 

'65. 

•64. 

•63. 

58. 

March No. 

125,902 

108,527 

103,208 

134,542 

111,843 

118,119 

106,358 

June     „ 

100,205 

100,310 

106,493 

102,586 

107,647 

100,625 

Septmbr „ 

.... 

100,590 

91,330 

87,646 

113,843 

92,201 

100,382 

Decmbr „  j 

110,697 

96.521 

97,022 

109,633 

103,130 

99,770 

The  births  in  the  quarter  wer6  at  the  rate  of  3*568  annaallj  to  100  of  the  popn. 
lation,  the  average  being  3*518. 

The  births  fluctuate  little  in  comparison  with  the  marriages  and  the  deaths  In  the 
fiereral  diTisions  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  decrease  of  births  in  the  northern  conntieiS 
is  worthy  of  note. 

Increase  of  Population.-^!  7  1»001  births  and  125,902  deaths  were  regis- 
tered in  the  first  90  days  of  the  year;  and  the  natural  increase  of  population  in  that 
period  was  therefore  45,099,  or  501  daily.  The  natural  increase  In  the  winter 
quarter  of  1857  was  687  daily.  The  falling  off  in  the  increase  of  population  is 
referable  to  the  excessively  high  rate  of  mortality  during  the  past  whiter ;  for  the  ■ 
births  exceeded  by  7  daily  the^hirths  in  the  winter  of  1857. 

The  natural  increase  of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  probably  about 
750  daily. 

19,146  emigrants  sailed  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  which  there 
are  Government  emigration  agents,  of  whom  7,230,  or,  allowing  for  persons  of  undis* 
tinguished  birthplace,  8,142,  were  of  English  origin.  On  an,  average,  ,90  JBoglish 
emigrants  left  our  shores  daily.  5,683  of  the  English  emigrants  sailed  to  the  Austra- 
lian colonies ;  2,299  to  the  United  States ;  none  to  the  North  American  colonies. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  movement  of  our  population  than  the  decrease 
of  Emigration  since  the  war.  In  the  three  months  of  1849,  January,  February, 
and  March,  60,626  emigrants  sailed  from  our  ports ;  49,524  to  the  United. States,  - 
1,337  to  British  North  Amerio,  and  8,627  to  the  Australian  colonies;  in  the 
corresponding  three  months  of  1858  only  19,146  emigrants  sailed  from  the  same 
ports,  8,208  to  the  United  States,  24  to  British  North  America,  and  9,867  to  the 
Australian  colonies.* 


*  The  niimber  returned  as  of  English  origin  was  7,230,  while  tha  birthplace 
•of  2,142  was  not  distinguished.  In  tibe  above  statement  a  proportional  number  of 
th^e  have  been  added  to  those  returned  as  of  English  origin^ 
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England  i-^Atmual  Rate  Per  Cent,  of  Mabbiaoeb,  Births,  and  Dxaths,  dwring 
the  Ybabs  I852-689  and  ^  Quartbbs  ofthoae  Yean. 

Calendar  Yiubs,  1852-58  i-^Qeneral  Per  Centage  BesuUe. 


.       YUAM    

*58. 

Mean 
'48*67. 

*67. 

'56. 

'66. 

'54. 

'63. 

'62. 

]J&8tmtd.Popln. 
of    England 

in  middle  of 
Year 

.... 

.... 

19*305* 

i9»045» 

18,787, 

18,619, 

18,403, 

i8,2q6. 

JifaRgB.  Perct. 
Birtki,.,.    „ 
-DeatliB....    „ 

.,.. 

•84» 
3*374 
a-z47 

•826 
3*434 
2-176 

•836 
3-454 
2055 

•810 
3-380 
2-266 

•858 
3-407 
2-352 

-894 
3-328 
2-288 

•872 
3-428 
2-236 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year^  1852-5a 
(I.)  Marbiagbs  : — Per  Ceniage$, 


Qrs.  ended 
hut  day  of 

•68. 

Mean 
'48-'67. 

'57. 

'66. 

'66. 

'64. 

'53. 

'62. 

Mvdi....Pcr  ct 

•705 

•705 

•707 

•633 

-728 

-778 

•730 

June „ 

.... 

•853 

•860 

•819 

•824 

•875 

•883 

•885 

Septmbr.     ,» 

.... 

•809 

•797 

•814 

•787 

•813 

•859 

•836 

Deembr.      ,, 

.... 

•997 

•939 

•993 

-989 

1015 

1-053 

1^027 

(11.) 

BiBTBS  : 

—Per  Centagee, 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  qf 

'68. 

Mean 
'48-'67. 

'57. 

'56. 

'56. 

'64. 

'53. 

'52. 

March..,. Per  ct. 

3^568 

3-518 

3-599 

3-585 

3-603 

3*520 

3*578 

3*582 

June    ....    „ 

.... 

3-551 

3-546 

3-655 

3^534 

3-722 

3*464 

3509 

Septmbr.     „ 

.... 

3-M7 

3-308 

3-278 

3*261 

3*294 

3*177 

3-291 

Deembr.      „ 

.... 

yiSi 

3-294 

3-267 

3128 

3*111 

3-100 

3-298 

(III.)  Deaths  i^Per  Centages, 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  qf 

March.... Per  ct. 

Juie „ 

Septmbr.     ,, 

Deembr.      ,1 


'68. 


2*627 


Mean 
'48-'67. 


a-47a 
z'226 
2*140 
^•154 


'67. 


2*292 
2086 
2  064 
2-265 


56. 


2*186 
2*117 
1*899 
2-001 


'65. 


2*916 
2*277 

1-848 
2039 


•54. 


2*449 
2-214 
2*423 
2*329 


'63. 


2*613 
2*355 
1*985 
2*214 


'52. 


2*354 
2-221 
2*185 
2*165 
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'  Tbs  WiiATABi;  MUD  xas  Pmini  or  Paotisions.— Tbe  wMtkir  wm  tolder  and 
\ilrter  thftH  va«al  dwivg  the  thf«e  isooUm,  of  wbick  FebnMry  was  nnidi  the  coldeit. 
Ttetmflui  tdmpMMare  <^  tlml  laotitb,  at  thft  Greenwich  OJbeerfatory,  was  34^*6,  or 
3^**7  below  the  average  (38''*a)  of  87  yean.  Yet  this  Febrnary  was  not  so  oold  by 
-5*!2  sk  the  Febniary  of  1855,  whioh  frose  our  unfortunate  troopa  in  the  Crimea. 

.The  Average  PricM  ofCovBoiSf  o/Wbeax,  Meat,  and  Fotatobb^  aUo  tk$ 
Average  Quanti^  of  Wheat  sold  and  imparted  Weekjg^  in  each  cf  the 
'      MM  (^VABSSBS  ended  March  Zlet^  1868. 
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S 
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4 

5 

( 

\ 

7 

Quarter* 
endffl 

Average 

Price 

of 

COBMll 

(for 
Money). 

Average 

Price 

of 

Wlieat 

England 

and 
Wales. 

Wheat  sold  in 

theSSOCitiee 

and  Towns  in 

England 

andWaies 

making 

Wheat  and 
Wheat  Flonr 
entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption at 
ChicfPorts  of 
Great  Britain. 

Average  Prices 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 

LeadenhaU 

and  Newgate  Marketa 

(by  the  Carcase), 
with  the  JfMnPrieea. 

Average 
Prices  of 
Potatoes 

(York    . 
Regents) 
perTttn 
at 

• 

Avenge  Nmnber  of  Qoarters 

weekly. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Watenddo 

Market, 

Southwark. 

1856 
31  Mar. 

30  Jane 

30  Sept. 

31  Dec. 

1857 
31  Mar. 

30  June 

30  Sept. 

31  Dec. 

1858 
31  Mar. 

£ 
90t 

931 

95 

92{ 

931 
93} 
901 
89i 

96* 

9.  d. 

72    4 

68    8 
72    3 
63    4 

56  10 
56    9 
59  11 
52    0 

46    5 

No. 
92,152 

104,952 

78,208 

112,909 

102.433 

107,850 

92,156 

101,025 

99,604 

No. 
48,018 

63,093 

117,807 

103,328 

51,310 
42,178 
55,384 
95,587 

64,652 

<f .  d.  d. 
44-6i 

5i 
4i--6i 

5i 
41-6i 

5i 
3*-6f 

5i 

4i-6* 
5» 

4i-6i 

5l 
4i-6i 

5i 

4*-6* 

Si 

d.  d.  d, 
4*-6i 

5i 
5-6* 

5i 

5—7 

6 

4»-6f 
5» 

5*-7i 

6i 

5f 

4i-7 

5i 
4i-7 

5» 

Si 

9,  9.     9, 

78—93 

86 

70—  90 

8o 

75—  80 

78 

90—110 

ICO 

100—120 

no 

105—150 

127 

95—115 

105 

130—150 

140 

130—175 

Note,^The  Total  Nnmber  of  Quarters  of  Wheat  sold  In  Bngland  and  Wales,  and 
entered  for  Home  Consumption,  has  been  as  follows  :•— 


13  Weeks  ended 
1856—31  March 
„      30  June 
„      30  Sept. 
„      31  Dec. 

1857—31  March 
„      30  June 
,f      30  Sept. 
„       31  Dec. 

1858—31  March 


Q^g  B^  Home  Consumption. 
Qrs.  Entered. 

1,197,000  624,000    • 

1,364,000  820,000 

1,016,000  1,531,000 

1,467,000 1,446,000 

1,331,000  667,000 

1,402,000  548,006 

1A98,000  -  719,000 

1,313,000  1,242,000 

1,294,000  840,000 
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5CB  Qmrterht  Betwrm*   -  [Jiiu*, 

Setting  down  laturatioa  of  tbe  air  witli  aqueous  vapour  as  1*00,  the  degree  of 
humidity  was  '83/  thtis  wanting  *17  of  saturatioti*  The  average  degree  of  kwrMUff 
during  17  >ears  was  *86.  The  rain-fall  was  3 '3  inches.  Mr.  Glaisher  has  described 
the  meteorological  phenomena  of  the  quarter  (p.  211). 

The  Prioe  of  Provisions  has  undergone  great  fluctuations.  The  price  of  whtet 
in  the  first  three  months  of  each  of  the  three  years  1856,  1857,  and  1858,  was,  on 
-an  average,  128,  4<f.,  569«  10/7.,' and  46tf.  hd,  a  quarter.  The  fall  of  price  since 
^1856  has  been  86  per  cent.-,  -and  since  1857  it  has  been  18  per  cent.  Beef  and 
mutton,  by  the  carcase  at  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  markets,  were  cheaper  in  the 
winter  of  1858  than  in  the  winter  of  1857.  The  price  of  beef  fell  from  5}i7.  to 
h\d,  a  pound,  of  mutton  from  6^(2.  to  b\d,  a  pound.  Beef  is  at  the  same  price, 
mutton  is  dearer  than  it  was  in  the  first  three  months  of  1856. . 

Potatoes  present  an  unfortunate  exception ;  they  attained  an  exorbitant  price. 
The  York  Regents  at  the  Waterside  Market,  Southwark,  in  the  three  winters  of 
1856,  1857,  and  1858,  sold  respectively  at  86«.,  110«.,  and  152«.  6<f.  a  ton.  The 
price  in  1858  was  -39  per  cent,  higher  than  the  price  in  1857,  and  77  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  price  in  1856.  The  greengrocer's  bill  has  thus  increased;  and  the 
supply  of  vegetables  for  the  poor  population  has  been  inadequate. 
.  State  op  the  Public  Health. — 125,902  Deaths  were  registered  in  the  three 
months  ended  on  March  31st.  This  number .  exceeds,  by  17,375,  the  deaths  in  the 
corresponding  winter  quarter  of  the  previous  year,  and  by  22,694  the  deaths  in  the 
winter  -quarter  of  1856.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  three  winter  quarters  was 
2*186,  2*292,  and  2*627  per  cent,  per  annum;  or  about  22,  23,  and  26  per  1,000. 
As  a  general  rule  the  mortality  in  England  is  highest  in  cold  winters,  lowest  in 
winters  of  moderate  temperature,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  rise  when  the  temperature 
of  the  winter  quarter  exceeds  40  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  Mortality  of  the  Quarter  was  at  the  rate  of  2*854  per  cent,  in  tlie  town 
districts,  and  at  the  rate  of  2 '3 6  7  per  cent,  in  the  country  districts,  thus  exceeding 
the  average  in  town  districts  by  *176,  and  the  average  of  country  districts  by  '141. 
The  cause  of  the  increase,  therefore,  pervaded  to^n  and  country;  but  its  pressure 
Was  most  severely  felt  in  the  towns.   .  v 

The  deaths! in  the  three  months  amounted  to  125,902,  and  the  mortality  was  at 
k\kt  rate  of  26  deaths  annually  in  1,000  of  the  population.  .  Had  the  mortality  been 
at  the  rate  of  17  annually  in  1,000,  the  deaths  would  have  amounted  to  82,000. 
The  excess  of  deaths  over  this  number  in  the  90  days  was  43,902,  or  488  daily, 
which  it  was  shown  in  the  last  quarterly  report  may  be  properly  designated  unnatural 
deaths. 

The  prevailing  diseases  which  are  mentioned  by  the  Kegistrard  iii  their  notes  are 
chiefly  Epidemics  of  the  2ymotic  class  ;  but  diseases  of  nearly  every  class,  and*  more 
particularly  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  have  been  unusually  rife. 

A  disease,  which  is  now  new,  but  has  been  described  afresh  in  France,  has  been 
fatal  in  several  districts.  It  has  been  called  *' Throat  Disease"  in  some  of  thfe 
returns,  and  from  its  having  attacked  English  visitors  in  Boulogne,  the  name  of 
that  town  has  been  occasionally  employed  to  qualify  the  affection.  Diphtheria,  its 
name  m  the  statistical  nosology,  is  adopted  from  the  French  writer  who  described 
the  disease  under  the  name  of  dipkiherite,  in  reference  to  the  characteristic  mem- 
branous exudation  in  the  throat.**^  The  termination  ''  iiis,**  as  in  gastritis,' is  nsed  in 
medical  language  to  designate  pure  inflammation  of  the  organ,  which  the  root  of  the 


^  Piphtlieria — h^Bkpa — a  prepared  hide,  leather.     ^t/^Qkpai  were   used   for 
ivriting  on  in  the  east,  like  vellum  or  parchment,     (I/ddell  and  Scott.} 
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word  ezpresi^;  henoe  what  been  tubstituted  lor  Ue^  iheFrBuck  form  of  *'t<ir»" 
as  this  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  placed  after  dipkikerot  deaignaiins^  a  product 
oC  diaeaae».aiid  not  an  organ  of  the  bo^ly. 

Diphtheria,  the  Registrar  states,  prevailed  in  Canterbury,  and  in  many  inatanoa^ 
proved  &tal«  The  deaths  (129)  exceeded  the  births  (105)  in  Canterbury;  and  nearly: 
eqoaUed  Aem  in  the  oontigaons  district  of  Blaan* 

In  Essex  one  case  of  Diphtiieria,  and  three  of  ^'  putrid  aore  throat,' '  probably 
tiici*same  disease,-  hscve  been.rq^terod  in  the  parish  of  Ramsden  BeUhonse  (Billeri. 
cay),^  where  affSections  of  the  throat  have  been  prevalent.  The  duree  eases  were  in 
one  fiunily.  The  Registrar  was  told  that  some  nuisances  existed  at  the  back  of  the> 
Qottages  where  the  deaths  occurred.  **  Putrid  sore  throat  **  still  prevails  in  BradweU. 
(Maldon),  also  in  Essex,  and  was  the  cause  of  8  out  of  21  deaths :  npwnrds  of  40(1 
cases  have  been  attended  by  the  Registrar. 

.  In  the  Bnlmer  snb-districfc  (Sudbury),  Suffolk,  the  deaths  (57)  exceeded  the 
births  (33);  and  the  increase  of  deaths  is  owing  to  diphtheria  amongst  the  children, 
boonchitis  and  influensa  amongst  the  old.  Diphtheria  was  a  cause  of  the  increaso 
of  deaths  in  Ludham  and  Bacton  sub-districts  in  Norfolk.    The  mortality  of  Essex- 

jDeaiAs  pu  th^  Winter^  j(^Jan.^Mar.}  l»51-68.— iVwaicr*, 


»■        Deaths,  &c. 

1868. 

ToUl 
1818-67, 
ao  Years.) 

1867. 

1856. 

1866. 

186*. 

1868i 

m». 

1B5L 

In  126  Distcicto  and  83) 
8ab-di8tricts,  comprising  > 
the  Chief  Towns  ..) 

In  the  remaining  Districts'. 
and  Sub-Districto  of  Eng- 
land  and  Wales,  compris-  > 
ing  chiefly  Small  Towns  f 
andCQontiyP&mhea  ...J 

68,678 
63,224 

568,273 
54+»oi5 

56,890 
61.637 

54,006 
49,202 

68,244 
66,298 

58,947 
52,896 

59,604 
58,516 

54,844 
61,614 

54»«87 
60,723 

AU  England .... 

125,902 

i,iiz,288 

108,527 

103,208 

134,542 

111,843 

118,119 

106.358 

106,869 

AbbA)  Popul/ltion,  Djutbs,  and  Mobtality  per  Cent,  in  th^  Winter  Quarters, 
(Jan.-^Mar.)  1848-68. 


Area 

iu 

SUtnte 

Acres. 

(England.) 

Population  Enumerated. 
(England.) 

Deaths 
in  10 
Wiatar 
Quarters, 
1848-67. 

Average 
Annual 
Bate  of 
Mortality 
percent, 
of  10 
Winter 

1848-67. 

Annual 

Rate  of 

Mortality 

percent. 

Gsovra. 

June  6-7th, 
1841. 

March  8l8t, 
1861. 

in  the 

Winter 

auarter 

1868. 

In  125  Districts,  and^ 
2d     Sub.Di8tricts,( 
comprising        the  f 
CkiefTowna  j 

In  the  remaining  Dis-^ 
trids  and  Snb-dis* 
trictB  of   England 
and  Wales,  compri- 
sing  chi^y  8maU 
l\)WfU  and  Country 
Parishes 

No. 
2,149,800 

35,175,115 

No. 
6,838,069 

9,076,079 

No. 
8,247,017 

9.660,592 

No. 
568,273 

544,015 

Per  ct. 

2-678 

2*226 

Per  ct. 
2*854 

2*367 

AU  Bngknd 

37,324»915 

15,914,14d 

17,927,609 

1,112,288 

21.47* 

2-627 
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208  QHorteri^  Reiurm.  '  IJ.me; 

and  of  Suifolk  iin»  Ugh  during  flie^  quarter ;  and  tba  hMyrtafitf  of  the  pop«l>lioir;of ' 
Norfolk  was  nuBed  i^OT&its  ave^aga  nea%  in  tlM  ptoportipa  of  3  to 

Diphtheria  is  again  noticed  by  the  Registriy  as  the  canaaof  ft«istii:of;tbadflallia> 
in  Breirood  sab-distriet,  Staffordshire  i  three  fatal  eases  ooonrred  is  one  fatoBOr  In 
G^clE^.oneofthasab'distriatsof  Ragby,  iwB  deaths. occnfredfiroBrdi|^hth«ria 9. two, 
from  acute  laryngitis.  The  deaths  eseeeded  die.lHitiis.  Tfaessnb*4iisiriDt«oiiltila^ 
ekveh  parii(hes,  in  none  of  whiphani  steps  taketf  for  the  removal  of  nMsaneek  1. 

No  aotioe  has  been  taken  of  the  disease  by  tfan  Jbegistrws  dthec  iv  the  tnuAtrfi 
north  of  Staflbidshire  or  in. Walesa  and  lihas  probably  not  preralled there: e^UMftl*'' 
cally  to  any  great  extent.  It  i»i  however^  dlied  to  one  of  the  iorms  i>f  aeaiiatinav 
atod  is  still  eonfoanded  with«  that  disease*  with  croup,  or  with  qitinsy,  by  sotM- 
practitioners.    . 

Diphtheria,  like  Asiatic  cholera,  is  probably  only  a  more  iatcase  fsraj  cirmxAA^ 
diiiease;  but  new  intense  spreading  form9  of  diseise  deserve  elose  attention,  for, 
with  the  increasing  density  of  population,  the  intiiOAtecoBoenons  b6tweea<Euglana 
and  every  unhealthy  climate  of  the  world,  and  the  slow  progress:  of  aahiiary  fattprove^ 
ment,.  we  cannot  consider  ourselTM  absolutely  sale  fiibm  an  eru^oii  nf  some^ 
epidemics,  which,  like  their  {«edeeeasqn»  ma^  open  a  new  daqpter,  mat  onfy  of 
medied,  bat  of  national  Msfeory ;  for  Niebnir  nenlii^  f«^^ 
of  hntory  are  marked  out  by  pestilences. 

Epidemics,  like  new  Tarieties  of  animals,  spring  up  under  •  favourable  circum- 
stances. Each  epidemic  form  has  its  congenial  climate.  The  cholera  epidemic  is 
bred  on  the  delta  of  the  Ganges;  yellow  fever  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi; 
plague  around  the  Nile  in  Lower  Egypt;  typhus  in  our  towns;  Ague  in  our  marshes; 
diphtheria,  according  to  the  popular  theory  in  France — ^where  the  conditions  are 
more  &vourable,  on  the  whole,  tiian  they  are  in  England — to  the  diffusion  of  putrid 
effluvia  over  the  fauces. 

Every  Englishman  admires  the  works  of  art,  the  picture  galleries,  the  honses» 
the  furniture,  the  cultivated  personal  tastes  which  surround  him  on  every  side  in 
Paris,  or  on  a  small  scale  in  Boulogne ;  he  admires  some  of  these  objects  every  day, 
others  every  week ;  but  has  every  day  to  give  up  his  admiration  at  the  door  of  that 

I  inscrutable  tadinei,  where  the  light  of  French  refinement  never  comes;  where  his 
throat  is  assailed  by  the  poisonous  distillatiotts  that  engender  disease,  and  explode— 
if  you  count  well  the  victims — ^with  much  more  fatal  consequences  than  gunpowder, 
or  even  than  fdlminating  quicksilver.  That  men  should  lock  up  jewels  in  cabmets, 
keep  their  larders  full  of  delicacies,  or  stock  their  cellars  witii  wine,  is  natural ;  but 
it  is  a  singular  absurdity  in  civilized  men  to  attempt  to  hoard  for  years  this  volatile 
essence,  which  bursts  its  chains^  and,  like  an  unclean  spirit,  ente^,  not  only  ev^ 
apartment  in  the  house,  'l)ut  every  channel  of  access  to  the  living  chambers  of  the 
body,  leaving  at  times  such  traces  of  its  passage.as  diphtiieria  in  the  throat.  The 
disease  once  generated  wanders  abroad,  and.  destroys  life  under  circmnstanoes  quit* 
different  from  those  in  which  it  was  bom  ;  but  impurity  is  always  its  natural  ally. 

The  Scotch  threw  these  matters  into  the  streets,  and  justly  incurred  the  censure 
of  the  fiutidious.  In  London,  and  even  in  the  country  mansions  of  England, 
retreats  still  exist  which 'may  rival  the  French  magaiines  of  impurity;  but  it  ha«  ^f 
recent  years  been  the  practice  to  throw  the  guano  compounds  of  London,  with 

;    wnteK  into  the  sewers,  wMch,  though  not  constructed  ^for  the  reception  of  micW 
matters,  and  consequently  suffering  theirirolatile  principles  to  escape  into  the  streets) 
convey  a  portion  of  their  elements  to  the  Thames,  and  commit  them  to  its  flooj  of' 
tidal  waters. 

;      .    Dr.   Barker  has  recently  performed  an^  ingenions  series  of  experiments.  Ota. 
animals,  to  determine  the  effects  of  each  of  the  noxious  principles  which  arise  from 
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ceggpoofa.  He  plaeed  the  aniimb  in  a  dote  clikmber  by  a  eempqol,  wKh  ^ieh  a' 
tube  opeiung  into  the  chamber  comniiuiicated ;  and  a  lamp  wat  arranged  lo  as  ta 
draw  a  current- of  oesspopl  air  steaidilj.  over  the  creatures  insidip.    With  a  pair  of 

beUows  Dr.  Barker  could  draw  the  air  from_the_^iamber. A  young  dog  in  half  an'; 

honr  "became  very  uneasy  and  reatl^;  he  Yomited,  and  had  a  distinct  rigor,  and,^ 
in  the  course  of  a  day,  was  exhausted.    When  he  was  removed  he  soon  reeorered."  ■ 
'*  Another  dog  was  subjected  to  the  cesspool  air  during  tweWe  days :"  in  the  first 
aeren  days  he  underwent  a  series  of  sufferings,  not  unlike  the  symptoms  of  tha. 
diseases  of  children  in  hot  weather;  on  the  ninth  he  was  Tery  ill  and  miserable.'* 
After  he  was  liberated,  on  the  twelfth  day,  he  remained  "  very  thin  and  weak  for  ' 
six  weeks."     Dr.  Barker  then  continued  his  experiments  on  the  effects  of  definite^  ' 
doses  of  the  gases  in  the  sewers,  and  killed  or  poisoned  several  sparrows,  linnets, 
jackdaws,  and  dogs.* 

Thus  Dr.  Barker  has,  for  our  instruction,  imitated,  on  a  small  scale,  and  on  a 
few  of  the  inferior  animals,  the  vast  experiment  which  is  constantly  going  on,  and, 
destroys  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  diildren  all  over  England.  Instead  of 
a  few  animals  in  a  close  chamber,  more  than  two  millions  of  people  live  in  London- 
over  sewers  and  cesspools.  The  poison  is  generated  in  every  house;  it  is  distributed 
conveniently  along  all  the  lines  of  road,  so  as  to  throw  up  its  vapours  into  the 
mouths,  throats,  and  lungs  of  the  people  through  innumerable  gully-holes,  which 
are  either  left  untrapped,  or  trapped  imperfectly,  in  order  that  the  poisonous  gsses' 
might  escape.  A  variation  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  draws  up  the  stinking 
air  from  the  sewers,  Uke  Dr.  Barker's  beUows.  All  the  details  of  the  experiment 
were  as  carefully  contrived  by  the  engineers  of  the  old  sewers'  commissiorow  ae  if 
they  were  constructing  an  apparatus  for  passing  currents  of  poisonova  sirs  stiadfly 
over  the  people  of  London,  with  a  view,  like  Dr.  Barker,  to  asceitula  tbtar  exact 
effbcts.  The  engineers  of  the  new  Board  of  Works  have  eadeuiroured  to  keep  1^- 
apparatus  in  order. 

It  is  now  time  that  Uiis  cruel  experisMnt  should  oease.    Last  year,  when  no  - 
epidemic  prevailed,  not  less  than  14,7^  uaaatnral  deaths  were  registered  in  London. 
This  was  the  aggregate  effect  of  the  impure  airs,  and  of  other  sanitary  defects. 

Will  the  London  Boards  of  Works  stop  the  experiment  ?     Are  they,  like 
Dr.  Barker,  convinced  and  satisfied?    Will  they  bring  their  common  sense  to  bear  " 
on  this  question  ?    Gases  are  constantly  generated  in  the  sewers  and  cesspools,  and  < 
these  gases  wiU  escape.     Their  elasticity  carries  them — and  perhaps  still  mqre 
poisonous  organic  compounds — through  the  gully-hol^,,so  long  as  there  is  no  -other 
onOet.    But  what  can  be  an  easier  engineering  problem  than  to  disohaige^iiA»  tke^^ 
aimotpkere  the  sewer  gases,  through  pipes  running  up,  and  ai  leaft  ai  high  Oi  (he 
eJ&mneys?    This  is  in  partial  operation,  and  if  made  univenal  would  be  a  miti- 
gation of  the  evil.    There  ure  many  ways  of  getting  entirely  rid  of  these  gasesb  and 
why, should  OQt  the.inexpensive  work  be  at  once  done? 

■  The  sweet  odours  that  enter  this  country  are  taxed  ;  and  every  one  has  witijessed-  < 
the  admirable  zeal  of  Her  Majesty's  customs'  ojBlcers  in  their  searches  for  Bau  de  1 
CoUgneS.  If  a  tax  ooiUd  be  levied  upon  odours  of  another  description,  bearing  some 
'  proportion  to  the  evil  they  do,  it  would  be  much  more  prodlictive;  and  if  it  were 
levied  through  the  agency  of  the  Board  of  Works  in.  London,  and  the  Sewers 
Co^amissions  elsewhere^  it  might  be  more  beneficial,  as  ti^ey  would  undoubtedly  find 
it  eiDonomical  to  substitute  fountains  of  rosp-water  for  their  present  gntty-holcr         ,, 

'  ■     •  .       •  "'  '■. 

*  Seepsper  on  *^The  infiaence^ol  Sewer  Braanatiohs,"  by  T.  Herbert  Barker,; : 
.  M:D.,  F;R.C.S;,  in  Dr.  Hichardson's- excellent  .S'ont/ary  Refnew  for  April,  1858,; 

pp'/70-8i2.    The  London  sewers  are  only  Imperfectly  riepreseated  by  one  cesspool  ;^ 

their  emanations  vary  infinitely. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  WEATHER. 

CURING  THR    QUARTER   ENDING   MaRCH    3l8T,    1858. 

%  James  Glaisher,  Eaa.,  F.R.S.,  ^c,  Sec,  qf  the  BrittMh  Meteorological  Society, 


January — ^till  the  7th  the  air  was  cold,  being  3^*2  below  the  average ;  it  then 
WAS  warm  until  the  20th,  the  average  excess  being  4^*7  ;  it  then  again  became  cold 
till  the  27th,  the  deficiency  being  daily  4**'2  from  the  average ;  and  from  the  28th 
to  the  end  of  the  month  was  warm,  being  4^*7  in  excess.  The  mean  high  day 
temperature  was  43®*8,  exceeding  the  average  by  0'-8 ;  the  low  night  temperature 
was  ZV'7,  being  I'-Q  deficient  from  the  average.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
month  differed  but  little  from  the  average. 

Pehruary — was  cold  nearly  throughout,  except  on  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and 
13th,  when  the  temperature  somewhat  exceeded  the  average.  The  mean  high  day 
temperature  was  41^*8,  being  2°*7  below  the  average;  and  the  mean  low  night 
temperature  was  29°-8,  or  3°-6  deficient  from  the  average.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  month  was  nearly  4*'  below  the  average. 

March — ^till  the  12th  was  cold,  the  average  deficiency  amounting  to  8<>;  and  from 
the  13th  to  the  end  of  the  month  it  was  warm,  the  month  averaging  5^*3  in  excess. 
The  mean  high  day  temperature  of  this  month  was  50^*7,  exceeding  the  average  by 
1**;  whilst  that  of  the  low  night  was  33°*  G«  being  deficient  from  the  average  by  1^*5. 
This  month  was  nearly  of  its  average  temperature. 

The  decrease  of  mean  temperature  of  the  air  from  January  to  February,  south  of 
latitude  51°,  was  2° ;  and  north  of  that  parallel  varied  from  2''to  4°;  and  the  increase 
from  February,  to  March  varied  from  2°  to  4<*  at  places  south  of  latitude  51®,  and 
and  from  4"  to  7**  at  places  north  of  51°.  The  greatest  differences  occurred  in  the 
midland  counties. 

The  mean  degree  of  Humidity  was  less  in  each  month,  and  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  dew-point  was  also  less  than  its  average  value  in  each  month,  and  in  all  cases 
to  greater  amounts  than  the  deficiency  of  temperature,  and  therefore  the  air  was  less 
humid  than  usual. 

The  reading  of  the  Barometer  was  nearly  half  an  inch  in  excess  of  the  average 
in  the  month  of  January,  and  was  much  higher  than  any  mean  reading  during  the 
last  17  years.  '  In  February  it  was  slightly  above  the  average,  and  in  March  a  little 
in  defect. 

The  fall  of  Rain  in  January  and  March  was  deficient,  and  in  February  in  excess 
of  the  average,  and  was  nearly  half  aa  inch  in  defect  upon  the  quarter. 

There  was  almost  i^  total  absence  of  Thunder  or  Lightning  during  the  quarter ;  one 
storm  only  was  noticed,  on  the  5tfa  of  March  at  North  Shields ;  and  either  thunder 
TOL.  m.     PABT  II.  Q 
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Qu/trterly  Jieturns. 


[June, 


was  heard  or  lightning  aeen  on  March  24th,  30th,  and  31st  at  Liveri>oul,  Hastings, 
Wakefield,  and  Oxford. 

The  mesD  temperatare  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  quarter  ended  February, 
coMtituting  the  tliree  winter  nionths,  was  39^*0,  being  1°'3  above  the  average  of 
M7  years. 


ISM. 

Temperature  of 

Elastic 
Force 

of 
Vapour. 

Weight 
of  Vapour 

Air. 

ETaporation. 

Dew 
Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

Water 
of  the 
*hame« 

inV 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

ICwUia. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 

Aver. 

Years. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

Years. 

Diff. 
from 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
fi-om 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- , 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

■^/ 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar. 

0 

87-5 
346 
41-4 

0 

+1-6 
-8-7 
+0o 

0 

-0-6 
-3-9 
-0-2 

o      1      o 
85-9    -12 

83  0    -40 

38-4  !  -0-8 

o 
33-8 

30-4 

34-6 

o 
-1-6 

-4-8 

-1-7 

o 
12-1 

12-0 

171 

o 
+2-7 

+0-9 

+2-4 

0 

89-6 
38-6 
39  0 
39  0 

In. 
•194 

•169 

•201 

In. 
-Oil 

-034 

-016 

Gr. 
2^2 

2  0 

28 

Gr. 
-0-2 

-0-4 

-0-2 

M«i» 

37-8 

-0-5 

-1-6 

35-8  j  -2-0 

82-9 

-2-6 

13-7 

+2-0 

•188 

-020 

2-2 

-0-3 

Degree 

of 

Huuiidity. 

Reading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Rain. 

Daily 
Hon- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  Tliermometer  on  Grass- 

Number  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low- 
eat 
Read- 

Night 

)8»». 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Ayer- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Amnt 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

40 
Yean. 

High- 

UiattA. 

At  or 
below 
80O. 

Be- 
tween 
30° 
and 

40«>. 

Above 
40°. 

est 
Read. 

Night. 

Jan.  

Feb 

Mar. 

66 
84 

78 

-  8 

-  2 
7  4 

In. 
80171 

«9-84l 

S9-765 

In. 
+^449 

+•068 

-■037 

Gr. 
663 

560 

561 

Gr. 

+10 

+  7 

In. 
0-7 

1-7 

0-9 

In. 

-0  6 

+0-4 
-0-2 

Miles. 
119 

88 

87 

25 
24 
19 

4 
4 
9 

2 
8 

o 
10-2 

12  •« 

16-0 

o 
44  0 

39  S 

45-2 

Mean 

88 

-  3 

39-926 

+•158 

658 

+  6 

Sum 
3-3 

Sum 
-0-4 

Mean 
96 

Sum 
68 

Sum 
17 

Sum 
5 

Lowest 
10-3 

.  Hiirlut 
46-2 

VoUj—ln  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ri^  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  average,  and  that 
the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 


The  ibUowing  is  the  usual  Meteorological  Table  for  Ilugland  and 
Walea  for  the  Quarter  ended  21st  March,  1858 :— 
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IMPORTS.-(United  Kngdm.)— JVrrt  7%ree  Mmhs  {Jim.'-Meh)  1868-7-6. 
Computed  Real  Value  of  Artieles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize 
Imported.    (See  Note,  p.  201  ante.) 


(First  Tliree  Months.) 

TOEEIGN  AMICUB8  IMPORTED. 

1858. 

• 

1857. 

1856. 

Raw  Matls.— TVor^t/e.     Cotton  Wool  .... 
Wool  (Sheep's).. 
Silk 

£ 
4,263,000 

763,00c 

i,zi  7,000 

i75»ooo 

97,000 

173,000 

£ 

6,167,000 

1,117,000 
3,908,000 

371,000 
99,000 

186,000 

£ 
5,099,000 

872,000 

1,093,000 

266,000 

127,000 

120  000 

Flax 

Hemp  

Indifto 

6,688,000 

11,848,000 

7,577.000 

„        „         Varioti9,    Hides   

233,000 
419,000 

35«»ooo 
273,000 
380,000 

590,000 
490,000 
739,000 
331,060 
618,000 

335,000 
672,000 

Oils 

Metals 

515,000 

Tallow 

368,000 
467,000 

Timber 

1,656,000 

2,768,000 

2,357,000 

o        t,        Aoreltl.    Gnano  

666,000 
340,000 

109,000 
264,000 

666^000 
499,000 

Seeds   

1,006,000 

373,000 

1,165,000 

TaopiCAL^&c.,  Produce.  Tea  

Coffee  

946,000 
189,000 
1,621,000 
185,000 
289,000 
89,000 
379>ooo 
168,000 

1,478,000 
154,000 

2,253,000 
300,000 
142,000 
244,000 
696,000 
699,000 

1,091,000 

86,000 

1,522,000 

218,000 

265,000 

56,000 

337,000 

202,000 

Sugar  &  Molasses 
Tobacco   

Rice 

Fruits  

Wine    

Spirits 

3,866,000 

5,966,000 

3,877,000 

Food    Grain  and  Meal.. 

ProTisions    

3,797,000 
598,000 

3,675,000 
941,000 

3,786,000 
670,000 

4»395»ooo 

4,616,000 

4,456,000 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles  

530,000 

854,000 

623,000 

Total  Enumebated  Imports.... 

18,141,000 

26,425,000 

20,055,000 

The  "  Enumerated  Imports"  are  equal  to  say  9(Sper  cent,  of  the  Total  Imports. 
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^XPQItT&-(United  Kngdm.)-JRM  nre«ifo«M#(e7afi.-rJf«».)  185a-7-«. 
faetwres  Exported.    {^See  Note,  p.  201  ante.) 


(First  fhmMonthB.) 
B&inaH  tsoDUGB,  8cc.,  Expostbb. 

1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

Manfrs. — TejftUe,  Cotton  MaBufi^ctnns.. 
„      Yam 

£ 
6,981,000 
2,144,000 
1,941,000 

45o>ooo 
310,000 
39,000 
970,000 
317,000 

£ 

7,664,000 

1,787,000 

2,674,000 

581,000 

767,000 

99,000 

1,249,000 

389,000 

£' 

6,723,000 

1.931,000 

2,155,000 

643,000 

537,000 

56,000 

1,158,000 

311,000 

Woollen  Mannfootttrea 
„     Yarn 

Silk  Mann&ctnres  ... 
„     Yarn 

Linen  Mannfjootures.... 
„     Yam 

13,162,000 

15,210,000 

13,514,000 

..         Sewed.      ADDarel 

374»ooo 
755»ooo 

431,000 
}, 080,000 

358,000 
884,000 

liaberdy.  and  MUnry 

1,129,000 

1,511,000 

1,242,000 

McTAi.9 Hardwaw  and  Oadery 

Machinery 

679,000 
659,000 
1,912,000 
645,000 
389,000 
564,000 

903,000 
678,000 
2,973,000 
675,000 
598,000 
607,000 

790,000 
480,000 
2,579,000 
608,000 
452,000 
520,000 

Iron 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  tin  

Qoals  and  Culm  

4,848,000 

6,434,000 

5,429,000 

Ceramic  MamnfipU.    Earthenware  and  Glass 

370,000 

510,000 

447,000 

45»»ooo 
100,000 
i3»ooo 
27,000 
40,000 
51,000 
134,000 

467,000 

144,000 

32,000 

73,00a 

70,000 

253,000 

157,000 

382,000 

151,000 

Cheese 

24,000 

42,000 

70,000 

160,000 

121,000 

Candles    

Salt 

Spirits  

Soda 

817,000 

1,1^6,000 

950,000 

VarimuMamit^te.    Books,  Printe4 

87,000 
57,000 

436,000 

39,000 

113,000 

166,000 

103,000 
60,000 

512,000 
$2,000 

I2lip00 

178,000 

81,000 

Famitore 

34,000 

Leather  Manufiaustores 
Soap 

331,000 
64,000 

Plate  and  Watches  ..* 
Stationery \ 

811,000 
146,Q00 

898,000 

1,036,000 

745,000 

Remainder  o'  Bnnnierated  Articles 

600,000 
1,686,000 

737,000 
2,193,000 

832,006 

TTnAnnmAralvwl  Artioles   

1,990,000 

Total  Bxports 

a3»5io,ooo 

28,827,000 

25,149,000 

«8 
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Quarterly  Meturfia. 


[June, 


SHIPPING.--F0BEION  Trade.— (United  Kingdom).— JVr*«  Three  Mbmhs  {Jm 
March)  of  the  Years  1868,  '57,  and  '56.      Fessele  Entered  and  Cleared  toith 
Cargoeij  including  repeated  Vc^agesy  hut  excluding  Oavemment  Transports. 


(FintlliiMMoiithf.) 

Emtbrbd  : — 
Vessels  heUmging  to— 

United  Kingdom  and) 
DependendeB  J 

RuBflia    ^ 

Sweden  

Norway 

Denmark   


Pmida      and     other) 
Qerman  States I 

Holland  and  Belgium.. 

France   ,.. 


Spain,  Portugal,  and) 
Italy ; 

Other  European  States 

United  States    


Other  States,  America^ ' 
Ana«  and  Africa  ....; 


Tstmls  Entered 


Clbarbd:— 

United  Kingdom  and\ 
Dependencies  , 

Bnssia    , 

fiweden 

Norway , 

Denmark  


Pmtsia     and     other) 
German  States j 

Holland  and  Belgium 

France 

Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy 

Other  European  States 

United  States 


Other  States,  America, ) 
Asia,  and  Africa ..../ 

Tstak  Cleared 


1858. 


Vessels. 


No. 

3.397 

10 

3<5 

149 

Z04 

235 
184 
558 
2x0 
48 


5.289 


4»34» 

51 

87 
109 

222 
302 

}  356 

75 
125 


6,764 


Total 
Tonnage. 


Average 
Tonui^ 


Tons. 

894,320 

3,770 

8,640 

35,990 

24,230 

69,040 

30,790 
44,550 

56,810 

12,140 
255,580 

1,670 


1,437,530 


1,151,550 

19,080 
25,070 
27,220 
29,420 

86,230 

52,150 
91,550 

106,710 

19,680 
204,480 

2,210 


1,815,350 


Tons. 

263 

377 
240 
242 
119 

294 

167 
80 

270 

253 
1,002 

557 


272 


374 
288 

250 

285 

*3» 
120 

298 

262 
969 

44* 


268 


1857. 


Vessels. 


No. 

3.*56 

H 

36 

202 

•  406 

457 
292 
2*3 

105 

5 
279 

6 


5.*8i 


5*404 

30 
88 

145 
4J9 

578 

341 
582 

138 

1 

331 


8,061 


Total 
Tonnage. 


Tons. 

893,010 

2,620 

7,900 

39,130 

40,870 

83,690 

49,060 
16,590 

24,600 

1,580 
275,260 

2,310 


1,436,620 


1,363,980 

8,930 
25,630 
39,010 
49,670 

117,780 

64.980 
65,770 

38,710 

300 
319,050 

1,800 


2,095,610 


1856. 


Vessels. 


No. 
3»"7 

32 
303 
228 

312 

250 
218 

120 

23 
253 

•   6 


4.862 


4.834 

89 
287 
355 
533 

330 
786 

146 

32 
313 


7,710 


Total 
Timnage. 


Tons. 
840,490 

6,490 
54,990 
22,480 

55,050 

38,280 
13,150 

23,930 

6,830 
254,930 

1,690 


1,318,310 


1,199,950 

23,760 
68,160 
38,530 

99,530 

55,600 
75,130 

28,810 

9,740 
291,530 

1,910 


1,892,650 
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GOLD  AMD  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIK— Importbd  ahd  Ezpoftrap; 
—(United  Kmgdom).''-Compvied  Real  Value  far  the  Firti  Three  Months 
(Jan.— March)  of  the  Year  1868.    {See  Note,  p.  201  ante.) 


(First  Three  Months.    1868.) 

Gold. 

SUTer. 

Total. 

Importbo  fbom:^ 
Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belginm.«.. 
France — 

£ 
985,000 

331,000 

99,000 

584,000 

24,000 

27,000 

1,801,000 

1,389,000 

2,557,000 

14,000 

£ 

ai9,ooo 

933.000 

146,000 

9,000 

4,000 

69,000 

960,000 
78,000 
22,000 

£ 
1,204,000 

1,264,000 

245,000 

593,000 

28,000 

Malta,  Turkey,  and  Egypt 

Weit  Coast  of  Africa ^. 

China  ».^ 

Australia 

Sovdi  Anerica  and  West  Indies   

IJWtcd  States ;.... 

Other  Countries i.... 

96,000 
1,801,000 
2,349,000 
2,635,000 

36,000 

Tb/lOt  Imported... 

7,811,000 

2,440,000 

10,251.000 

EZPORTBD  TO:— 

Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium.... 

France *.... 

Portugal,  Spain,  and  Gibraltar «.... 

India  and  China  fvi&  EffTpf) 

150,000 
2,097,000 
52,000 
42,000 
60,000 
61,000 

7,000 
11,000 
69,000 

2,000 

55^.000 
68,000 

2,059,000 
2,000 

i5»ooo 
41,000 

9,000 
3»ooo 

706,000 

2,165,000 

52,000 

2,101,000 

South  Africa 

62,000 
76,000 

Danish  West  Indies    L. 

48,000 

United  States ^. 

11,000 

Brazil  -». 

78,000 

Other  Countries ... 

5,000 

TotaU  Exported,^, 

2,551,000 

2,753.000  ' 

5,304,000 
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Quarterhf  Metumt.-^Jan.,  JR^.,  March^^  1858.  [Jmie, 


REVENUE. — Quarter  ended  318t  March,  1858. 

An  A^raet  of  the  Nm  Produee  of  the  Rbtbnvb  of  the  United  Kingdom  In  $ke 
Y^ABS  €md  QvABTSBs  eneM  Bla  March,  18d8  tmd  ISBf. — {C&nHnued 
from  pa^e  ll(^,  rnnie.) 

Years  ended  3lBt  March. 


Soiurces  of  Berenue. 

■    i.jn  ■T"7i  r       '      ■.■'-.- 

Cu^tonui    .,.. ,.-.M. 

IRnf&m/^    ..,. ^'^M'l 

St«mp»  ...r V  v- 

Taxeii. , 

Pr^jgwrty  Tax 

Po^  p«p^., 

Crfj^wn  la^^ 

MiMse|l|uieo9B   .,..•• 

Totals    


1858. 


1857. 


Decrease. 


£ 
23,109,104 

17,825,000 
7,415,71:9 
3,152,033 

11,^^^115 

2,92j),000 

276,654 

1,596,887 


23,321,843 
18,165,000 

^372,209 

S,l  16,046 
1^,089,934 

(,886,000 
284,857 

1^098,173 


35*987 
34t000 

498,714 


£ 
212,739 

340,OOQ 


4,503,819 
8,20a^ 


67,881,512 


72^334,062 


6l2,ZII 


5,064,761 


^e^  Deer.  ;f 4,452,550 


Quarters  ended  3l8t'March. 


Souces  of  JBLeT0iuie> 


1858. 


^857. 


T'r^^*^** 


Jk|9e^lb. 


C«i9lwai   

Ei;(5Ha?   • 

Stomj^s  .^ 

TWH 

P^OJilfSrtyTax 

PostO^ce 

Crpvn  LAnds 

MucellaneoQS  .. 

ToidU 


£ 
5,888,352 

3,251,000 

2,051,973 

308,033 
3^390,601 

705,000 
70,000 

345,360 


^  £ 
5y243,600 

2,898,000 

1,905,477 

260,020 
^,942,483 

777,000 
;  67,000 
{  425,569 


£ 

644.75* 

353.000 
146,496 
48,013 


3,000 


3,551,882 
72,000 

80,209 


16^010,319 


Ij8,519,149 


1,195,161     3,704,091 


Net  Deer.  ;^2,508,830 
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Quarterhf  Seturm. — Ja»,,  Beb.y  Mar,^  1868.  [June, 


CORN.— (?af«^tf  Awrage  Prices^  (Evolahd  and  Wali^s,)  during  each  VTeei  of  the 
FirH  QuarUr  oflS68 ;  together  with  the  Momthlt  and  Quabtbrlt  Average, 


[Gommiuiica 

ted  by  H.  F 

Jadis,  Esq.,  Comptroller  of  Com  Returns.] 

Weeks  ended  Saturday, 

Weekly  Average.    (Per  Iinpl.  Quarter.) 

1858. 

Wheat. 

Bariey. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

» 

Ifl 

33 

..         80 

$.    d. 

47    7 

47  10 

48  8 
48    0 
47    6 

s.     d. 
35  10 

86  3 

87  - 
37     6 
37     1 

$.    d. 
92    3 
22    8 
22    1 

22  4 

23  1 

$.    d, 

32  I 

33  6 

33  7 
82    - 

34  10 

«.    d. 
39     3 
39    3 
39    3 
30    4 
*89     5 

B.      d. 

39  4 

40  6 

39  11 
89     5 

40  4 

AvtfQge/or  January j  1858 

48    - 

36     8 

i»    5 

33     i 

39     3 

39   10 

1858.— February     6 

„         13 

27 

46     9 
45     8 

44  6 

45  - 

45     6 

36    8 
36    3 
35    9 
35  11 

23    -    ' 
22    8 
22  10 
22    4 

31     2 
30    0 

34  3 

35  - 

38  11 

39  3 
38    2 
38    4 

41     - 
41     1 
40     2 
40     6 

Jverege/or  Febntary,lS6S 

36     I 

22     8 

3*     9 

38     8 

40     8 

1858,-.March         6 

18 

20 

27 

45     6 
45    8 
45     6 
45     2 

36  7 
86    6 
86     0 

37  8 

23    4 
23    3 
23    4 

23    4 

34    - 
81     3 
31     9 
29  11 

37  11 
37  11 

87  11 

88  1 

41     - 
41     2 
41     - 
41     5 

AvtreffeM  March,  1858  . . 

45    4 

36     9 

23     3 

31     8 

37  n 

4'     5 

ATerage  for  the  Quarter  . . . 

46     5 

38    6 

22    9 

32    7 

38    8 

40    6 

LONDON  STOCK  AND  SHARE  MARKETS.— Jan.,  Feb.,  Mch.,  1858. 


Stocks  and 
Baolway  Shares. 


ConBoli s 

Exebequer  Bills 


Brighton 

Caledonian  

Eastern  Counties  ..... 

Great  Northern  

Great  Western 

Ix>ndon  &  North-Wcsteni 

MidUnd 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

Korth  StalFordBhire 

eooth-ISastern 

Sonth-Westem   

Korth-Eastern — Berwick 
„  York  ... 


Vorthem  of  France, . 
liast  Indian.. 


Amt. 

of 

Share. 


.\int. 
Paid. 


Stock 


Stock 


SO 
Stock 


100 


100 


16 
100 


PaiCX  OS  THS 


IJan.    IFeh.    1  Mar. 


93|to| 
Par  to 
3#.pm. 

108 
851 
60 
98 
564 
981 
93 
941 
S9i 
73i 
97* 
96 


118 


954 
2S«.pm. 


97i 
40«.  pni. 


^S3 

6U 
1041 
60i 
98i 


96 
96 

80| 


Highest  Price  dnring 


Jan.       Feh.      Mar. 


96f 
264.  pm. 


I12i 

631 
106i 
63 

97 

411 

764 
100 
100 

871 


971 
41; .  pm 


108i 
97J 
62f 

105* 
6;Ji 

1014 

lOU 

v^ 

764 
97} 
97 
83 


971 

42«.  pm. 


108i 
9H 

lo4 
61 
99| 

m 

98f 

404 

731 

96 

96i 

8U 


113I     iio| 


Lowest  Price  during 


Jan.       Feh.      Mar. 


93| 
Par. 


]07i 
85i 
391 
97J 
09 

9l| 

9Si 

38i 

724 

961 

97 

834 

109i 


954 
18f.pm 


964 
34«.pm 


37i        871 
106         1074 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND.— WsBKLT  Rktukn. 

An  Account,  pursuani  to  the  Act  7th  mnd  Qth  Vtetaria,  e.  32,  for  each  PTtek 
ending  on  a  Wedneedoj^y  during  the  First  Quarter  (./afi.— -JfcA.)  1868. 


1. 

S. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

«. 

7. 

IssuB  Dkpajltmbnt. 

Collateral  Colvmks. 

LiaUlities. 

Dates. 

Assets. 

Notes  in 

M  intcauni  Hfttei 

Xotea 
Issued. 

(Wedneadays.) 

Debt 

other 

SecoriUet. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 

Hands  (if 

Public. 

(Col.  1  aiiaui 

eol.  16.) 

of  Diseount 

at 

Bank  of  £nglimd. 

MIns. 

Mini. 

Mint. 

Mlus. 

Mlus. 

1858.  Percent. 

£ 

1858. 

£ 

t 

£ 

£ 

26,59 

Jan.     6 .... 

11,01 

3.46 

12.12 

19.50 

1  Jan.       8 

27,21 

,.     13... 

11.01 

3,46 

12,74 

19.67 

28.22 

,.     20... 

11.01 

3.46 

13.75 

20.02 

7     ..         7 

29>08 

„     27. 

11,01 

3,46 

14,61 

19,67 

29.44 

Feb.     3... 

1101 

3.46 

14.97 

20,07 

14     ..         6 

30,22 

..     10... 

11,01 

3,46 

15,75 

19.60 

31,01 

M     17... 

11,01 

3.16 

10,54 

19.70 

31.29 

.,     24.. 

11.01 

3,4C 

16,82 

19.45 

28     ,.         4 

31.26 

Mar.    3.... 

11,01 

3,46 

16,78 

2C,04 

31,37 

,.     10... 

11.01 

3.46 

16,89 

iy,50 

4  Feb.       34 

31.5.5 

,.     17.... 

11.01 

3,46 

17,08 

19.20 

32.32 

.,     24... 

11,01 

3,46 

17,84 

19.31 

32,28 

,.     31... 

11,01 

3.46 

17,80 

19.95 

u    „       S 

Banking  Djcparticbmt. 


8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

IS. 

14. 

16. 

16. 

17. 

11. 

Liabilities. 

Assets. 

Datrb. 
(Wdnsdyi.) 

Totals 

Capital  and  Rest. 

DepoAits.        1 

Seven 
Dayand 

BUli' 

Securities. 

Reserve. 

of 
LiabiU- 

Capital. 

Rest. 

Public. 

Private. 

Goveni- 
ment 

OUicr. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver 
Coin. 

ties 

Mine. 

Mini. 

Mbii. 

Mlus. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£' 

£ 

1858. 

£ 

^  £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

14,55 

3.61 

7.19 

14,84 

,85 

Jan.      6 

7.76 

25,66 

7.69 

.53 

41,04 

14.55 

3,65 

2,99 

19,12 

,88 

..       13 

9.19 

»3*85 

7,54 

.62 

41,20 

14,55 

3,69 

2.81 

18,39 

,89 

„      20 

9,19 

i2f25 

8,20 

,69 

40,33 

14,55 

3,70 

3,25 

18,17 

,86 

„    -27 

9,29 

ii,o5 

^,41 

,79 

40.54 

14.55 

3.72 

3,65 

17.03 

.87 

Feb.      3 

9.56 

10,07 

9,37 

.82 

39,83 

14.55 

3,81 

4,25 

16,21 

.85 

„      10 

9,70 

18.52 

10.62 

.83 

39.67 

14,55 

3,82 

4.56 

15.78 

,88 

„      17 

9.86 

17,63 

11,31 

.79 

39.59 

14,55 

3,68 

5,10 

-f^M^ 

,88 

„      24 

9.91 

17,16 

11.84 

.80 

39.71 

14.55 

3,88 

5.19 

14r73 

.90 

Mar.     3 

9,90 

17,31 

11.22 

,83 

39,26 

14.55 

3,89 

-5,98 

13.90 

,89 

„      10 

9.90 

16,62 

11,87 

,82 

39.21 

14.55 

3.89 

G.58 

13.77 

,88. 

„      17 

9,90 

16.56 

12.35 

.86 

39,67 

14.55 

3,89 

7.69 

13.57 

.89 

..      24 

9,90 

16,80 

13,01 

,89 

40,60 

14,55 

3,90 

7,63 

ia.99 

,84 

„      31 

9.90 

16.85 

12,33 

,82 

39,91 
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CIRCULATION.-— CouNTAY  Banks. 
Average  amount  of  Promissory  Notes  t»  Circulation  in  Enxsland  and  Wales, 
for  the  last  Week  ended  on  a  Saturday^  in  the  Fourth  Quarter  of  1857,  and 
fhr  each  Week  ended  on  a  Saturde^  during  the  First  Quarter  {January — 
March)  of  1858;  and  also  the  Average  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  during  the  Four  Weeks  ended  on  the  10th  Janviary^ 
the  \^th  February^  and  the  18M  March^  1858. 


England  and  Wal^s. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Private 
Banks. 

Joint 
Stock 
Bnnks. 
(Fixed 

Total. 

Four 

£5 

Under 

Total. 

£5 

Under 

Total. 

Datks. 

(Fixed 

(Fixed 

Weeks, 

and 

£5. 

(Fixed 

and 

£5. 

(Fixed 

Issues, 
4  -40.) 

Issues, 
8  SO.) 

Issues, 
7-70.) 

ended 

upwardb. 

Issues, 
3  09.) 

upward! 

Issues, 
e-86.) 

Idlns. 

MIns. 

MIus. 

MIns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlus. 

Mlns. 

1857.         £ 

£ 

£ 

1858. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Dec.    26     3,02 

2,43 

5,45 

1858. 

Jan.       2     3,04 

2.40 

5,44 

„         9     3,14 

2,50 

5,64 

„       16     3,20 

2,56 

5,76 

Jan.    16 

1,54 

2,48 

4,02 

2,86 

3,08 

5,94 

„       23!    3,20 

2,56 

5.76 

.,       30 ;   3,15 

2,53 

5,68 

, 

Feb.       6     3,12 

2,53 

5,65 

„       13     3,10 

2,54 

5,64 

„       20     3,08 

2,55 

5,63 

Feb.    13 

1,43 

2,32 

4,75 

2,96 

3,21 

6,17 

»,       271   3,05 

2.55 

5,60 

Mar.      6     3,06 

2.55 

5,60 

„       13     3.05 

2,57 

5,62 

„       20     3,07 

2,62 

5,69 

„       27     3,15 

i 

2,70 

5,85 

Mar.   13 

1,35 

2,23 

3,58 

2,98 

3,22 

6,19 

An  Account^  showing  the  Highest,  and  the  Lowest,  and  the  Mean  Price  of 
Three  Per  Cent.  Consols,  during  each  Year,  in  the  Nine  Years  ending 
the  5th  day  of  AprU^  1856. 


Periods. 

Highest  Price. 

Lowest  Price. 

Mean 
Price 

£    #. 

d. 

* 

£    $.    d. 

£    *.  d. 

From  6  Apr.  1847  to  5  Apr.  1848 

1848,  Feb.    18 

90    - 

- 

1847,  Oct.    19 

78  15    - 

84    7    6 

18*8       „ 

1849 

18i9,Feb.   IS 

94  10 

- 

1848,  Apr.     6 

60    -    - 

87    6    - 

1849 

•  1860 

1849.  Dec.  14 

>  97  17 

0 

1849,  May  IS 

90  13    6 

91    6    - 

1860       „ 

1851 

1850,  Dec.  13 

98  10 

- 

1860.  May  17 

95    -    - 

96  16    - 

1861       „ 

1863 

1861.  Key.  SO 

99    3 

6 

1861,  Sept  16 

98  13    6 

97    7    6 

1852       „ 

185S 

1863,  Dee.  11 

10113 

6 

1853,  Apr.     6 

98  15    - 

IQO    3    9 

1868       „ 

1864 

1869,  Apr.  M 

101    - 

- 

1854k  Mar.  80 

86    3    6 

83    1    8 

..          1*4       ., 

1866 

1854,  Sept  U 

96  17 

6 

1864.  Apr.     e 

'86  17    6 

91    7    « 

1866        „ 

186« 

186«,Apr.     1 

98    6 

- 

1856,  Jan.   14 

86  13    6 

89    8    9 
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Introductory  BemarJcs, 

Indiak  Eeyentje  Statistics  have  usually  been  regarded  as  any- 
thiug  but  an  attractive  subject  of  study.  The  causes  which,  until  a 
very  recent  period,  induced  an  apathetic  distaste  to  the  discussion  of 
the  details  of  any  branch  of  Indian  administration,  told  with,  if 
possible,  greater  force,  when  the  Eevenue  or  system  of  Taxation  was 
in  question.  The  intricacies  of  Land  Tenures,  the  controversies 
they  had  given  rise  to,  and  the  somewhat  too  profuse  employment 
of  Indian  legal  and  fiscal  terms  worded  in  different  vernaculars^ 
contributed  in  no  mean  degree  to  this  result. 

The  rapid  march  of  the  great  and  stirring  events  of  which  India 
has  lately  been,  and  still  is,  the  theatre — the  example  which  the  East 
India  Company,  and  those  officially  connected  with  India  in  Parlia- 
ment have  vied  with  each  other  in  enforcing  on  the  public,  as  to  the 
urgent  need  of  a  more  popular  and  a  wider  spread  study  of  the 
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elements  of  Indian  finance — ^all  justify  an  impression,  that  efforts  to 
simplify  and  explain  the  special  nature  of  those  elements  will  not  be 
looked  upon  with  as  much  indifference  as  was  formerly  their  fate. 

These  observations  must  be  understood  as  made  in  a  general 
sense,  the  Statistical  Society  having  uniformly  proved,  for  the  last 
twenty  years  or  more,  that  it  did  not  share  in  the  prevalent  unconcern 
on  Indian  topics. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  leading  branches  of  Indian  Eevenue, 
from  a  British  point  of  view,  appears  to  divide  itself  as  follows,  into 
distinct,  but  at  the  same  time  intimately  connected,  heads  of  enquiry, 
respecting : — 

(1).  The  present  condition  of  the  Indian  Eevenue ;  the  pressure 
of  Taxation,  and  the  territorial  area  and  extent  of  population  from 
which  it  is  raised. 

(2).  The  productive,  financial,  and  industrial  condition  of  India; 
and  the  degree  in  which  experience  and  facts  have  shown  it  to  be 
susceptible  of  improvement  through  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
public  works ;  better  means  of  irrigation  and  transit  by  canals  and 
railways  ;  and  an  amended  system  of  Land  Settlement. 

(3).  The  fiscal  conditions  that  regulate  Indian  finance,  compared 
with  those  applicable  to  British  finance. 

(4) .  The  facts  and  Statistics  bearing  upon  the  past  history  and 
progress  of  Eevenue  and  Taxation  in  British  India,  during  the 
Sixty-Four  Years  1792-3  to  185&-6. 

The  risks  of  too  broad  a  generalization  upon  data  really  appli- 
cable only  to  a  limited  portion  of  surface,  are  both'  numerous  and 
perplexing,  and,  unless  extreme  care  be  used,  may  lead  to  mistaken 
deductions  upon  many  of  the  branches  comprised  in  the  Eevenue 
administration  of  so  vast  an  empire,  including  territory  nearly 
seven  times  as  extensive,  and  population  nearly  five  times  as 
numerous,  as  Great  Britain.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  recollection 
how  widely  the  distinct  nations  comprised  in  this  empire  differ  in 
origin,  temperament,  language,  and  industry,  and  in  their  respective 
advance  in  civilization ;  and  what  various  iufluences  they  are  subject 
to,  of  climate,  soil,  hereditary  custom,  and  caste. 

Civilians  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  practical  experience  iu 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  abroad,  are  not  necessarily 
more  free  from  the  entanglement  of  such  causes  of  error,  than  the 
enquirer  at  home.  They  are  frequently  imbued  with  views  on  Indian 
administrative  points,  correct  enough  so  far  as  relates  to  the  parti- 
cular localities  of  one  Presidency,  but  by  no  means  deserving  that 
character  when  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  judgment  upon  the 
circumstances  of  other  Presidencies.  Of  the  latter  they  may  not, 
perhaps,  possess  any  local  knowledge  whatever.  The  races  of  people, 
their  agricultural,  industrial,  and  social  condition  may  be  quite  dif- 
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ferent  from  those  of  the  inbabitants  of  tb^  part  of  India  whei^  the 
official  life  of  these  Chilians  has  been  spent. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  England,  we  are  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
information  and  instruction  upon  Indian  topics  derivable  from  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  facts  and  figures.  These  are  not  to  he  found  in 
excess,  in  a  published  form,  ikather  the  contrary ;  and  there  is  cer- 
taiiily  watititig  ft  ddjidfeiised  Eepott,  fbr  each  Ptesldency,  upon  the 
same  order  and  classes  of  statistical  facts,  illustfative  of  theil*'  agri- 
culturej  trade,  manufactures,  prices,  markets,  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  rates  of  wages  for  skilled  and  for  general  labour.  .  The 
differences  in  the  social,  family,  and  conjugal,  condition  of  the 
people ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  sufficiently  near  approximate  esti- 
mate of  their  wealth,  in  real  and  personal  property,  dl  deserve  and 
demand  investigation.  It  may  be  true  that  to  set  on  foot,  and  cany 
out,  such  an  inquiry  and  report,  would  be  an  expensive  and  laborious 
undertaking ;  but  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  it  woidd  repay  itself  a 
thousandfold,  and  contribute  to  the  material  prosperity,  and  through 
that  to  the  moral  wellbeing,  of  the  population  of  India,  to  an  extent 
which  even  the  sanguine  would  not  be  found  to  have  over  estimated. 

Proceeding  with  our  outline  of  the  subject  before  us,  and  pro- 
mising that  the  utmost  it  will  be  endeavoured  to  accomplish  is  to 
lay  down  some  general  principles  on  which  it  may  be  discussed  by 
this  Society ;  we  have  at  the  outset  to  confine  our  attention  to  the 
first  topic  of  inquiry  that  has  been  alluded  to,  ti^. :— ^ 

I,.:— The  present  condition  of  the  Indian  Meveriue^  the  preskure  of 

Taxation^  and  the  territorial  area  and  extent  of  population  from 

which  it  is  raised. 

The  latest  period  for  which  complete  accounts  have  been  received 
and  published  by  the  East  India  House,  are  for  the  jeist  ended  80th 
April,  1856.  The  position  of  the  various  branches  of  Sevenue  since 
that  date  is  not  supposed  to  have  materially  altered^  and  no  serious 
error  will  ensue  from  viewing  the  Eevenue  for  the'  financial  year 
1865-56,  as  about  representing  its  present  position. 

In  Indian  Accounts  the  different  rates  of  exchange  for  the  Eupee 
cause  some  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  separate  returns  of  total 
income  and  expenditure,  and  of  surplus  or  deficiency. 

The  basis  df  the  following  first  Taule  A,  is  the  Pari.  Eet.  (16/*67). 
In  this  Eeturn,  as  in  the  one  of  which  it  is  a  continuation  (386/'55), 
the  Items  are  reduced  to  Sterling,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  per  Bupee^ 
throughout,  so  that  the  conversion  can  be  brought  from  one  denomi- 
nation to  the  other  by  the  rules  of  decimal  notation. 

Eor  clearness  of  reading  this,  and  the  other  tables  which  follow, 
as  well  as  for  convenience  of  printing,  it  has  been  found  exj)edient 
to  discard  the  units,  tens,  and  hundreds,  and  to  express  each  Item 
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in  Millions  and  Thousands  of  Pounds  only,  so  that  three  ciphers, 
000,  are  to  be  added  at  the  right  hand  of  each  Sum.* 

Table  A. 
Total  Rbyenue  derived  from  all  sources^  in  each  Presidency  and  in  the 
whole  0^  British  India,  in  One  Year,  1855-56. 
1  S  8  4  5  6  7 


Stpaxate  Branchei 

Presidency. 

Whole 
of 

of 
Revenue. 

Bengal. 

No'.-Wstn. 
Provinces. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Punjab. 

British 
India. 

1.  Land  Revenue 

2.  Sayer  Revenue  (or\ 
Sundry  Items   ofl 
mixed  direct  and? 
indirect  Taxation)  J 

3*  Excise  

Mlns. 

£' 

4-668 

0.499 

0045 

1-082 
4-172 
0-045 
0-223 
1-541 
0-119 

0-625 

Mlns. 

£ 
5-000 

0-303 

0-549 

0087 
0169 
0-078 

0-074 

Mlns. 

£ 

3-642 

0-247 

0109 
0-541 

0-059 
0071 
0-140 
0-019 

0-459 

Mini. 

£ 
2-846 

0-116 

0-275 
1-024 
0-022 
0069 
0-348 
0'058 

0195 

Mlns. 

£ 
0-954 

0-079 

0-204 

0-024 
0-020 

0-017 

Mlns. 

£ 

17-110 

0-045 

o'i09 

Z-651 
5-196 
0-Z37 
0-55* 
V107 
0-196^ 

i;370 

4.  Motuq)ha  (or  Pro-'j 
perty  and  Income  1 
Tax,  recently  dis- 1 
continued) i 

5.  Salt  Tax   

6.  Opium  Revenue  .... 

7.  Post  Office   

8.  Stamp  Duties  

9.  Customs  

10.  Mint  Duties 

11.  Miscellaneous  (in-] 
eluding      Tribute 
from  Native  States, 
PUotage,  Toll,  and 
Ferry  Dues) 

l\>ial  Gross  Revenue  .,.. 

13019 

6-260 

5-287 

4-953 

1-298 

30-817 

To^fl/ Gross  Charges  .... 

13-768 

2-533 

5-537 

5-123 

1-411 

a8-37i 

Net  Indian  Surplus 

.... 

3-727 

.... 

.... 

.... 

2-445 

Net  Indian  Deficiency.... 

0-749 

.... 

0-250 

0-170 

0-113 

.... 

*  As  examples ;  in  col.  2  of  the  annexed  Table  A,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Land  Revenue  for  Bengal  was  (In  the  year  1855-56)  4*668  Mlns.  £,  In  other 
words,  it  was  4,668,000/.^  the  exact  figures^of  the  account  being  4^668,156/. 
Again,  in  col.  6,  under  the  head  of  Stamp  Duties,  the  receipts  in  the  Punjab  are 
given  at  0-020  Mlns.  £;  meaning  20^000/.,  the  precise  figures  of  the  original 
account  making  them  20,167/. 
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Every  item  of  this  Table  A  will  be  more  fully  referred  to  in 
the  fourth,  or  last,  part  of  this  paper ;  in  which  a  brief  account  will 
be  given  of  the  progress  of  the  separate  branches  of  Revenue  dunng 
the  Sixty-Four  years  1792-3  to  1855-56,  with  calculated  annual 
averages  for  each  five  years.  At  the  present  first  step  in  our  inquiry 
it  will  be  well  not  to  encumber  it  with  too  many  figures.  What  we 
want  at  the  outset  is  an  approximate  and  condensed  view  of  the 
amount  of  Eevenue  and  its  distribution  over  the  several  great  divi- 
sions of  India ;  without  reference  to  any  consideration  of  what  part 
of  such  Eevenue  is  Taxation  pressing  upon  the  people,  and  of  what 
part  is  Government  Income,  the  pressure  of  which  does  not  fall 
upon  them.  This  will  be  presently  discussed.  In  the  meanwhile 
let  us  restrict  ourselves  to  observing  that  if  we  recapitulate  from 
Table  A  the  Items  of  G^^os8  Eevenue  from  the  several  Presiden- 
cies, viz. : — 

£ 

1.  Bengal 13,019,000 

2.  North- West  Provinces    6,260,000 

3.  Madras 5,287,000 

4.  Bombay 4,953,000 

5.  Punjab 1,298,000 

we  arrive  at  a  total  for  India  of  30,817,000/.  of  Gross  Revenue. 

A  line  has  been  added  to  this,  and  to  the  other  Tables,  showing 
the  Gross  Charges,  another  showing  the  Indian  Surplus  or  Defi- 
ciency. This  is  to  be  understood  as  irrespective  of  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Home  Treasury  for  its  establishments  and 
liabilities  in  England. 

"With  these  explanations,  we  may  now  revert  to  the  figures  of 
Table  A.  And  the  immediate  question  of  most  importance,  on  the 
face  of  those  figures,  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  proportion  which 
each  source  of  Eevenue  bears  to  the  total  raised.  The  per  centage 
calculations  are  contained  in  the  next  Table  B  ;  and,  under  the 
fourth  head  of  our  inquiry,  will  be  found  Tables  for  which  the  Per 
Centage  proportions  have  been  similarly  computed  for  the  several 
quinquennial  periods  from  1792-3  to  1855-6.  These  will  be  useful 
for  reference,  and  will  show,  far  better  than  undigested  figures,  the 
fluctuations  between  those  dates.  We  have,  however,  at  the  moment, 
to  restrict  our  attention  more  particularly  to  Table  B. 

It  will  be  observed  how  wide  a  range  of  difierence  exists  in  the 
proportions  of  the  several  sources  of  Eevenue.  For  instanee,  the 
Land-Sha:  (so  called)  contributes  less  than  36  Per  Cent,  ot  tbe  total 
Revenue  in  Bengal,  and  in  the  North-West  Provinces  nearly  80  Per 
Cent.,  whilst  the  average  for  India  is  about  55 J  per  Cent.  The 
Salt-Taa  is  nearly  16  Per  Cent,  of  the  total  Revenue  in  the  Punjab, 
whilst  in  Bombay  it  contributes  only  5i  per  Cent,  of  its  Eevenue, 
the  average  for  India  approaching  8|per  Cent.    Next  the  Opium 
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B^venue  doe^  not  exist  at  all  in  thq  NortJi-'West  FroviQces,  Mitdras, 
or  the  fuiijab,  but  covers  32  Per  Cent,,  or  not  far  short  of  \vi  of  the 
Beng^  Beveuue,  and  21  per  Cent.,  or  more  than  •{'th  of  tb0  Boo^bay 
Beyef^ue,  ^d  quite  -^th  of  the  whole  Indian  Bevenue.  Then  the 
Pustqpsy  wljich  are  under  7  Per  Cent.,  or  less  than  x^th  of  the  Indian 
Bevenue,  do  not  contributp  anything  to  the  Punjab  Iteyenue,  only 
ID^kp  up  1 J  per  Cent,  of  the  North- West  Provinces  Bevenue,  mi 
^t  tbeir  iQaximum  in  Bengal  ^re  finder  12  per  cent.  The  last  of  the 
l^ger  Items  is  the  Miscellamqw  Mevenue,  including  Tributes  £rom 
n^t^ve  states,  &c.,  and  it  ayerages  4^  per  Cent,  for  India,  isnptmueh 
mpre  th^  1  Per  Cent,  in  the  North^West  Province?,  but  reaphes 
Si  per  Cent,  in  Madras. 

Tablb  B. 
B»(  CiEifTA0B9  of  ih^  "RwrnM^  FBOK  BACK  SouBCE  fo  tke  Total  Beoemne 

raisedy  in  each  Prerid&n^  of  India;  in  the  Year  1855-56,  (calculated 

from  Table  A.) 

1  3  8  4  6  6  7 


Separate  Somc^y 

Presidency. 

Whole 

of 
Bevenue. 

Bengal. 

No.'-Wstn. 
Provinces. 

Madras. 

Bom|)ay. 

?WJab. 

of 
British 
India. 

1.  I^nd 

Per  Cent. 

35:85 

3-83 

•35 

9-31 

3204 

•35 

1-72 

11-84 

•91 

4-80 

Per  Cent. 
7987 

4-84 

8-77 

1-39 
2-70 
V25 

M8 

Per  Cent. 
68-91 

4-67 

2-06 

}p-24 

• 

1-12 

1-34 

2-63 

•3Sf 

8-68 

Percent. 
57-45 

2-34 

5-55 
20^67 
•45 
140 
7-03 
M7 

3-94 

Per  Cent. 
73-50 

600 

15^7] 

^•85 
154 

1-31 

Percent. 

2.  Sayer      (For   ex-] 
planatioQ,         8ee> 
Table  A)    J 

3.  Excise  

•15 
'IS 

§:6o 
i6^86 

4.  Moturpha       (For] 
explanation,     'see , 
TaWeA) j 

5.  Salt  

6.  Opium 

7.  Post  Office  

•77 
1-79 

6-83 

:64 

4-45 

8.  Stamp  duties  

9.  Customs  

10.  Mifit  Duties 

11.  Miscellaneous  (For  1 
explaDation»     see) 
Table  A) J 

Total  Hevenue 

loo- 

lOO' 

IOC* 

I  GO' 

ICO* 

loo- 

Statistical  calculations  of  the  pr«««f^r&  of  Taxation  on  each  head 
'  ihe  population,  and  on  each  square  mile  of  territorj,  in  certain 
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parts  of  India,  were  recently  (Feb.  1868)  submitted  to  Parliament. 
(See  Betiirn  86,  of  1858).  The  object  was  to  enable  comparison 
with  the  relative  weight,  as  measured  in  money,  of  the  incidence  of 
Taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  figures  given  of  the  pressure 
on  each  inhabitant  of  the  North- Western  Provinces  (Kegulation  and 
Non-Begulation)  are  Ss,  3iJ.,  and  on  each  inhabitant  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  3«.  9^d,  The  first  of  these  results  is  based  upon  the 
ratio  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  of  the  aggregate  of  six 
items,  viz.:  Land  Bevenue,  Abkaree  or  Spirit  licenses,  Stamps, 
Miscellaneous  Bevenue,  Sayer  Bevenue  (a  technical  term  signifying 
items  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  not  included  in  miscellaneous 
revenue),  and  Customs  Duties.  The  other  result  is  based  on  two 
items  only,  viz. :  Land  and  Sayer  Bevenues. 

But  the  question  at  once  arises,  if,  in  either  oi  these  examples, 
the  first  and  largest  item,  of  Land  Bevenue,  or  so  called  Land-Tax, 
should  be  included  in  the  estimate  P 

This  amounts  to  an  inquiry,  whether  L^d  in  India  is  taxed 
.  at  all. 

It  may  readily  be  admitted  that  whenever  and  wherever — under 
Hindoo  or  Mussulman  despotism,  or  under  British  rule — the  Land 
Bevenue,  paid  to  the  government  out  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  in 
money  or  in  kind,  exceeded  a  fair  amount  of  Bent,  the  excess  beyond 
that  normal  or  natural  rent,  was,  practically  as  well  as  nominally,  a 
Tax.  But,  if  we  admit  this  argument,  we  must  reject  that  undue 
extension  of  its  premiss  which  would  include  the  normal  rent,  or 
any  amount  less  than  the  jiormal  rent,  in  the  designation  of  a  tax. 

The  archjBology  of  the  Muhammedan  Khmauji  or  Land-Tax,  is 
by  no  means  so  abstruse  or  uninviting  as  to  repel  an  inquirer  of 
ordinary  patience.  It  rests  upon  foundations  which  have  nothing  of 
the  questionableness  or  mythical  speculation  of  the  Hindoo  law. 
"We  may  here  restrict  ourselves  to  observing  that  there  is  ample 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that,  in  its  origin,  and  in  the 
theory  of  its  incidence,  for  qenturies  upon  cepturies,  the  Land 
Bevenue  of  India  was  a  Bent  and  not  a  tax.  We  shall  have  to 
recur  to  this  hereafter. 

But  it  was  a  Bent  in  a  form  all  modem  political  economy  has 
declared  to  be  the  worst  in  which  it  can  be  assessed.  It  was  a  given 
portion  of  the  gross  produce ;  such  as  the  greed  of  the  rulers,  or 
the  abject  state  of  the  ruled,  was  fain  or  forced  to  let  grow  into  the 
lion's  share.  Theoretically,  even  at  its  origin,  it  was  a  species  of 
Bent ;  but  there  ensued,  too  often,  a  surplus  exaction,  which  was  a 
Tax.  This  has,  however,  been  changed;  and,  in  recent  times,  years  in 
British  Incjia  may  be  counted  as  centuries,  if  we  consider  the  great 
revolutions  they  have  made  in  the  laws,  customs,  traditions,  and 
prejudices  of. races  erroneously  supposed  to  be  imbued  with  au 
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inflexible  immutability.  In  nothing  has  this  been  more  obvious, 
than  in  the  large  reforms  of  the  principles  of  Land  Eevenue  collec- 
tion. And,  if  the  British  sway  in  India  had  not  nobler  records,  it 
might  well  be  proud  that  in  this  most  important  matter  it  has  swept 
away  the  inherited  injustice  of  former  ages. 

Living,  present  history  will  prove  this.  We  may  with  advantage 
be  instructed  respecting  it  by  a  passage  to  be  found  in  the  last  of 
the  remarkable  series  of  state  papers  recently  issued  by  the  East 
India  Company.  The  Land  Eevenue  system,  in  its  latest  form  of 
improvement,  is  there  criticiied  in  words  proclaiming  that  no  oppres- 
sion on  the  Landholder  can  have  substantial  existence  any  longer — 
words  which,  if  inserted  in  a  general  code  of  administration,  might 
be  deserving  of  the  designation  of  the  Indian  Magna  Gharta.  The 
"  Memorandum  of  Improvements  in  the  Administration  of  India, 
Peb.  1868 " — the  paper  here  referred  to — seems  founded  in  chief 
measure  upon  an  application,  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  India, 
of  the  rationale  common  to  all  state  Land  Revenues,  or  so  called 
Land-Taxes,  which  have  originated  in  the  form  of  reserved  rents. 
The  characteristics  of  the  different  Tenures  of  Land  in  the  several 
Presidencies  are  described  at  some  length  in  the  Memorandum,  and 
in  continuation  of  what  had  been  previously  officially  stated  in  the 
special  Return  of  June  1857  (Pari.  Paper  112,  Sess.  2).  Statisti- 
cally an  exception  must  be  taken  to  the  estimate  of  the  proportion 
of  Revenue  derived  from  the  Land,  as  being  Two-Thirds.  It  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  (as  already  shown)  that  the  proportion  is 
above  One-Half,  or  about  ^^i^  Per  Cent. 

The  part  of  the  Memorandum  it  is  now  proposed  to  quote  in 
full,  runs  thus  (see  pages  7-8)  : — 

''Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  India  consist  of  the  rent  of  land.  So  far 
as  this  resource  extends  in  any  country,  the  public  necessities  of  the  country  may  be 
said  to  be  provided  for,  at  no  expense  to  the  people  at  large.  Where  the  original 
right  of  the  state  to  the  land  of  the  country  has  been  reserved,  and  its  natural,  but 
no  more  than  its  natural,  rents  made  available  to  meet  the  public  expenditure,  the 
people  may  be  said  to  be  so  far  untaxed ;  because  the  Government  only  takes  from 
them  as  a  tax  what  they  would  otherwise  have  paid  as  a  rent  to  a  private  landlord. 
This  proposition  undoubtedly  requires  modification  in  the  case  of  a  Ryot  or  peasant 
cultivating  his  own  land  ;  but  even  in  his  case,  if  the  Government  demand  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  which  the  land  could  pay  as  rent  if  let  to  a  solvent  tenant  (that 
is,  the  price  of  its  peculiar  advantages  of  fertility  or  situation),  the  Government 
only  reserves  to  itself,  instead  of  conceding  to  the  cultivator,  the  profit  of  a  kind  of 
natural  monopoly,  leaving  to  him  the  same  reward  of  his  labour  and  capital  which 
is  obtained  by  the  remauider  of  the  industrious  population.  Any  amount  whatever 
of  revenue,  therefore,  derived  from  the  rent  of  land,  cannot  be  regarded,  generally 
speaking,  as  a  burthen  on  the  tax-paying  community.  But  to  this  it  is  of  course 
essential  that  the  demand  of  revenue  should  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  a  fair  rent. 
Under  the  Native  Governments,  and  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  own,  this  limit  was 
often  exceeded.    But  under  the  British  rule,  in  every  instance  in  which  the  fict  of 
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excessive  assessment  was  proved  by  large  outstanding  balances  and  increased 
diflSculty  of  rcalizationi  the  Government  has,  when  the  fact  was  ascertained,  taken 
measures  for  reducing  the  assessment. 

"The  history  of  our  government  in  India,  has  been  a  continued  series  of 
reductions  of  taxation  ;  and  in  all  the  improved  systems  of  revenue  administration, 
of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper,  the  object 
has  been  not  merely  to  keep  the  Government  demand  within  the  limits  of  a  fair  rent, 
but  to  leave  a  large  portion  of  the  rent  to  the  proprietors.  In  the  settlement  of  the 
Nordi-West  Provinces,  the  demand  was  limited  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  which 
it  appeared,  from  the  best  attainable  information,  that  the  land  could  afford  to  pay 
as  rent.  The  principle  which  has  been  laid  down  for  the  next  settlement,  and 
acted  on  whenever  resettlement  has  commenced,  is  still  more  liberal :  the  Govern- 
ment demand  is  fixed  at  one-half,  instead  of  two-thirds,  of  the  average  net 
produce ;  that  is,  of  a  fair  rent.  The  same  general  standard  has  been  adopted  for 
guidance  in  the  new  assessment  of  the  Madras  territory.  In  Bombay  no  fixed 
proportion  has  been  kept  in  view ;  but  the  object  has  been,  that  land  should  possess 
a  saleable  value.  That  this  object  has  been  attained  throughout  the  surveyed 
districts  of  Bombay,  there  is  full  evidence ;  and  as  the  Ryots  have  been  secured  from 
increase  of  revenue  for  the  space  of  30  years,  the  value  of  land  may  be  expected, 
from  the  progress  of  improvement,  to  be  constantly  on  the  increase. 

"  It  has  been  shown  above,  that  by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  public  revenue  of 
India  is  obtained  virtually  without  taxation,  because  obtained  by  the  mere  intercep- 
tion of  a  payment,  which,  if  not  made  to  the  State  for  public  uses,  would  generally 
be  made  to  individuals  for  their  private  use.'' 

The  preceding  extract  does  not  make  any  specific  mention  of 
Bengal,  or  of  the  Punjab,  but  it  is  meant  to  include  these  Govern- 
ments in  the  general  scope  of  the  conclusions  it  so  tersely  and  justly 
expresses.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  complete  our  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  Eevenue,  by  briefly  observing  that  in  Bengal, — 
where  Lord  Comwallis's  Permanent  Settlement  of  1793,  subse- 
quently resurveyed,  chiefly  prevails-^the  Land-Tax  does  not  average 
more  than  half  of  a  fair  net  l^ental ;  and  that  it  is  stated  upon  tho 
most  reliable  official  authority  respecting  the  Punjab — where  the 
Tillage  system  of  settlement  mostly  prevails — ^that  from  searching 
and  accurate  inquiry  in  the  Settlement  Department,  showing  the 
exact  yield  and  value  per  acre  of  every  kind  of  Crop,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  G-ovemment  demand  does  not  there  exceed 
one-fifth  of  the  gross  value  of  the  produce  in  rich  tracts,  and  one- 
sixth,  or  one-eighth,  or  even  less,  in  poor  tracts  of  country. 

In  fact,  intentional  oppression  on  the  Indian  Landholder  or  culti- 
vator, on  the  Zumeendar  or  Byot,  may  be  put  aside  as  byegone,  and 
as  purely  a  tradition  of  the  past.  The  British  system  of  adminis- 
tration has  treated  the  improving  landholders  of  India,  both  great 
and  small,  with  careful  consideration ;  and  has  exempted,  them  from 
increased  assessments  on  account  of  improvements,  to  an  extent  not 
known  to  legislation  on  Land-Tax  in  Europe,  if  indeed  we  except 
the  permissive  powers  of  Redemption  given  in  England  by  Mr.  Pitt's 
Act  of  1798.^ 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  recollected  that  in  the  paper  on  British 
Land-Tax  Statistics,  read  to  the  Statistical  Society  in  May  1857, 
(see  Vol.  XX  of  Journal),  I  explained  at  some  length  the  various 
logomachies  the  Land-Tax  had  given  rise  to  in  England  from  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First,  and  even  before,  down  to  the  present 
period.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Indian  Land-Tax — obviously 
more  complicated — should  have  been  free  from  the  same  kind  of 
result.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  formidable  array  of  volumes 
of  controversial  literature  it  has  produced. 

If  the  word  Tax,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  was  open  to 
misconstruction  as  applied  to  national  land  revenue  in  Great  Bri- 
tain— where  this  impost  was  a  given  portion  of  net  reserved  rent 
belonging  to  the  state,  and  inherited  from  feudal  times — how  much 
more  was  it  so,  where  applied,  as  in  India,  to  the  integral  Bent 
itself.  If  England  chafed  at  the  burden  of  a  Land-Tax  when  it  was, 
at  the  maximum,  One-Fifth  of  the  Net  Bent,  how  could  India  bear 
a  Tax  on  the  Land,  equal  to  the  whole  Net  Bent,  or  to  more  thaii 
the  whole  Net  Bent  ?  The  answer  is,  that  reduced  to  its  true  defi- 
nition, Land-Tax  does  not  exist  in  India.  The  Bent  of  the  Land  ia 
paid  to  the  British  Government  in  India  as  the  sovereign  landlord, 
and  by  the  same  right  of  the  strong  arm  and  of  the  bold  wiU  as  is 
recognized  in  the  Hindoo  laws  of  Menu,  or  in  those  Chapters  of 
the  Koran  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  Mahometan  laws.  Even 
if  this  were  disputed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  British  Goverur 
ment  has,  de  facto,  proprietary  rights ;  but  not  possessory  rights, 
except  for  resumed,  escheated,  or  waste,  lands.  It  enjoys  the  Bent- 
Boll  of  the  country,  but  not  the  power  of  dispossession  of  the  tenant. 
And  tenants,  hereditary  but  not  necessarily  resident,  form  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  whether  their  tenure  be  that  of  ipen^bers  of 
village  communities;  cultivators  by  themselves  or  deputies;  or  in 
any  other  way.  It  is  only  the  minority  of  the  people  who  are  Free- 
holders by  inheritance,  custom,  gift,  or  purchase. 

Dismal  relations  are  sometimes  heard  of  the  cruelty  of  the  British 
Government  in  India,  resuming  lands  from  the  ryot  when  he  is  unablq 
to  pay  his  Bent  or  Land  Tax.  But  let  us  ask  if  Besumptipn  has 
not  been  the  practice  from  tim^B  immemorial  in  Indi^,  and  if  it  be  not 
the  condition  prevalent  in  almost  every  European  country  in  >?}iich, 
by  the  absence  of  laws  or  customs  of  primogeniture,  ojp  by  tbft 
existence  of  a  fancy  for  cultivating  little  patches  of  ground,  the  Land 
is  cut  up  into  small  freeholds  ?  This  Society  will  remember,  that  in 
the  paper  from  Lord  Lovelace  read  to  them  some  years  ago,  this  wa9 
distinctly  pointed  out  as  being  the  case  in  France,  where  frequent 
resumptions  and  sales  of  plots  of  ground  take  place  to  discharge 
arrears  of  Land  Tax ;  and  even  in  England  timber  has,  before  pow, 
been  felled  to  provide  for  the  arrears  of  that  tax,  insignificant,  we 
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may  $dd,  as  is  its  amount,  viz. :  under  One-Hundredth  part  of  the 
Hental  from  Eeal  Property. 

Having  entered  into  these  explanations,  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  return  to  the  ti^ro  examplps  with  which  we  commenced  the  present 
pap^j  pf  thp  calculatipus  of  incidence  of  Taxation  in  India,  as  set 
forth  iff  Pari.  Pfl,per,  86/'3§.  Hayipg  descril)^d  the  reasons  for 
which  it  wpold  9eem  tba^;  the  Item  of  Land-Tax  must  be  wholly 
expunged,  if  we  desire  a  view  of  the  pressure  of  Taxation,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Eevenue  raised  per  head,  we  shall  find  on  doing  so, 
that  the  pressure  of  Taxation  upon  each  inhabitant,  as  estimated  for 
1854-5,  was  7id,,  in  the  Ngrth  West  Provinces,  instead  of  Ss.  S^d., 
which  are  the  figures  of  the  Parliamentary  Eetum ;  and  Is.  4fd,  in 
Bombay  Presidency,  instead  of  8».  9id.,  in  the  same  return.  The 
further  addition  which  ought  to  be  made  for  Salt  Tax  will  presently 
be  alluded  to. 

The  corrections  thus  far  have  been  arrived  at  by  deduction  from 
the  figures  for  the  North  West  Provinces,  of  the  Land  Tax  for  the 
Financial  Tear  1854-5  (given  in  Pari.  Paper  16/'57).  In  those  for 
Bombay,  the  Pari.  Paper  86/ '58,  on  which  the  estimate  is  based, 
besides  being  obviously  wrong  in  Col.  6  of  the  Table,  disagrees  in  its 
figures  of  Col.  4,  with  those  in  Pari.  Paper  16/  '57,  above  referred  to ; 
and  in  order  to  make  the  amended  estimate  for  Bombay,  it  has  been 
deemed  preferable  to  take  the  Sayer,  Miscellaneous,  Stamps,  and 
Customs  Bevenues  from  the  latter  paper. 

But  in  both  instances  Salt  Duties  have  been  omitted.  There  is, 
however,  no  item  of  Taxation  which  so  really  falls  on  every  individual 
in  India  as  this  one.  For  salt,  then,  we  must  add  S^d,  per  head  to  the 
Taxation  of  the  North-West  Provinces,  which  may  thtis  he  estimated  at 
a  total  of  ll^d,  per  head' in  1854-5  ;  and  in  Bombay  5  J^.  per  head  for 
the  same  Item,  must  he  added,  mahiny  the  total  taxation  there  equal  to 
Is,  9|^.  per  head. 

Our  total  estimate  of  the  Pressure  of  Taxation  in  1854-5,  is 
therefore  different  from  the  Eetum  made  to  Parliament  in  February, 
1858,  by  2s,  4jrf.  per  head,  or  nearly  72  per  cent,  less  than  that 
Beturn,  for  the  North  West  Provinces;  and  by  2s.  per  head,  or 
nearly  52  per  cent,  less,  for  Bombay  Presidency. 

The  comparison  between  the  pressure  of  Taxation  in  India,  and 
in  the  TTftited  Kingdom,  may  with  advantage  be  made  in  a  more 
general  manner.  It  is  in  many  respects  useful  to  have  a  clear, 
approximate  view  of  it.  Before  commencing  such  an  estimate,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  see  what  is  the  proportionate  density  of  the 
population  in  the  two  countries. 

The  following  Table  0  affords  a  convenient  and  condensed 
Summary  of  the  Area  and  Pppulation  of  British  ijlndia,  and  of  the 
:^ativQ  3tatp9  infiQediatjely  ppijnected  ]yith  the  several  Presidencies^ 
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according  to  the  latest  approximate  or  officially  obtained  censuses, 
published  by  the  East  India  Company. 

Table  C. 
Summary  of  the  Area  and  Population  of  India.  Constructed  from  the 
"  Return  of  the  Area  and  Population  of  each  Division  of  each  President 
of  Indiay  from  the  latest  inquiries;  eomprisinff,  also,  the  Area  and 
estimated  Population  of  Native  States,  Ordered  ly  the  House  of  Commons 
to  he  printed  2Qth  July,  1867." 


1 

3 

S 

4 

6 

states. 

Government. 

Countries. 

Totid 

Thousands 

of  Square 

Miles. 

Total 

Population, 

in 

Millions. 

Governor-General  of ) 
India  in  Conncil..../ 

Lient.-GoTemor  of) 
Bengal    / 

Lieut-Governor  of) 
No.-We8temPro-> 
vinces J 

r  Punjab,  Oude,  Berar,^ 
1   Pegu,       Tenasserim,  | 
]   Eastern  Straits  Set-( 
I  tlements J 

r  Upper  and  Lower  Pro-  ^ 
1  vinces,    Assam,    Ca- 
j   char,  So.-West  Fron- ( 
I  tier,  Arracan  J 

246- 
222' 

106- 

132- 
131- 

23' 

41- 

Britifih  ( 

Delhi,  Meerut,  Agra,] 
Benares,   &c.,    Non-. 

<    Regulation  Provinces,^ 
Saugor,      Nerbudda, 

I  &c. 

jMadros  Districts,  Gan-| 

jam,       Vizagapatam, . 

I  Coorg  1 

(Bombay  District,  Sat-) 
tara,  Sinde  

34- 

Governor  of  Madras 
Governor  of  Bombay 

Benflral    

2Z* 
12* 

Total,  British  States* 

(The  Deccan,   Nepaul,) 
I  Rajpoot  States,  &c j 

Mysore,  Travancore,  &c. 

jGuzerat  and  Kattywar^l 
1  Petty  States,  &c.. / 

Total,  Native  States 

Total,    British    and) 
Native  States   ..../ 

837- 

13^' 

515- 
52- 
61- 

39* 
5-' 
4* 

Native  , 

Madras  

Bombay 

. 

628- 

48-        , 

1,465- 

i8o- 

*  A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  London  papers,  **  The  Daily  News,"  March 
and  April,  1858,  in  writing  on  the  organization  of  our  Indian  armies,  has  given 
some  statistics  based  upon  the  late  redistribution  of  Indian  provinces  by  Lord 
Canning,  and  upon  the  East  India  House  Tables,  of  which  the  above  Table  C  is 
an  abstract.    They  do  not  differ  from  the  latter  materially,  and  the  object  in  now' 
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l%e  territorial  limits  of  the  Political  administrations  do  not  quite 
correspond  with  those  of  the  Bevenue  Collectorates,  parts  of  some  of 
the  Presidencies  being  under  the  financial  rule,  or  at  any  rate  in- 
cluded in  the  Bevenue  Accounts,  of  the  Gbvemments  of  other  Presi- 
dencies. This  is  of  sufficient  moment  to  require  the  construction  of 
a  detailed  analysis  according  to  Gollectorates,  which  may  also  bo 
useful  in  further  statistical  enquiries.  The  results  are  for  convenience 
transferred  to  the  Appendix  (see  Tables  N  to  B,  and  SriCMABY  S, 
post). 

The  average  population  of  the  British  Indian  States,  as  deduced 
from  the  figures  of  which  the  preceding  Table  0  is  a  summary,  may 


qaotmg  tiiem  is  the  interesting  comparison  with  the  size  and  popaloosness  of  several 
of  the  great  conntries  of  Europe.  The  writer  uses  the  initiids  J.  B.,  and  we  may, 
with  but  little  risk  of  error,  guess  that  they  belong  to  a  distinguished  genera]  officer 
who  is  a  member  of  this  Society,  and  has  written  a  great  deal  on  Indian  subjects. 
The  following  are  the  figures,  corrected  by  those  given  in  the  work,  **  India  and 
Europe  compared ,"  by  Lieut. -General  John  firiggs.     London,  1857»  12  mo. : — 

CtMnparcftivc  Area  and  Pofulation  of  the  Principal  Kingdoms  of  Europe 
and  Her  Majesty s  Dominions  in  India. 


EiTSOPS.  Area,  S^.  Mis. 

Austrian  Empire 256>784 

Kingdom  of  Bavaria    29,327 


Empire  of  France    

Kingdom  of  Spain   144,698 

Italian  States   58,185 


Kingdom  of  Prussia    107,686 

„      of  Holland  13,571 

„      of  Saxony    5,759 


Naples  and  Sicily... 
Wurtembeig 


India. 

Bengal  Presidency   ..m 

Punjaub   112,671 

Bombay  and  Scinde     131,564 


North-West  Provinces    

Madras  Presidency 

Mysore 30,886 

Nagpore  76,432 


European  settlements  . 


286,111 
201,961 


202,883 


127,016 

7,503 
867,606 

222,609 


74,686 
132,090 


107,318 
62,993 

943»9" 


Population. 
35,750,621 
4,559,452 


14,216,219 
10,832,881 

16,331,187 
3,397,851 
1,511,272 


40,300,075 
351783*170 


25*049,100 


21,240,310 
7*975.850 
1,733**63 

132,081,768 


24,652,663 
11,790,042 


41,961.513 


3,460,696 
4,650,000 


36,44.2,705 
23,337,033 
22,437,247 


8,116,696 
887,151 

133*176,345 
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be  nearly  estimated  as  foUdws^  ranging  the  countries  in  their  order  of 
populousness :— • 


ConntrieB  ander  the  AchniniBtratioii  of— 


Density 
of  FoDulatioil 

Per 
Square  Mile. 


Proportion 
Per  Cent,  of 

ToUl 
Population; 


Lieut. -Governor  of  North-West  Provinces  

Lient. -Governor  6f  Bengal ;.... 

Governor  of  Madras 

Gov.-General  of  India  in  Council  (^Punjab,  &c.) 

Governor  of  Bombay 

Average  of  British  India 


318- 
184- 

no- 
gs- 

89- 


26- 

i8- 
8- 


157- 


loo- 


The  average  population  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  157  per  Square 
Mile,  as  against  332  per  Square  Mile  for  England  in  1851.  It  is^ 
therefore,  in  the  aggregate,  not  one  half  as  dense.  If  we  are  to 
define  it  by  the  nearest  English  standard,  it  may  be  said  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  the  population  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Eutland  (154  per  Sq.  Mile),  iand  of  the  counties  of  Salop  and 
Huntingdon  (178  per  Sq.  Mile).  But  it  is  denser  by  70  per  cent, 
than  the  population  of  Scotland  (92  per  Sq.  Mile),  and  by  16  per 
cent,  than  that  of  "Wales  (135  per  Sq.  Mile). 

Then  again,  looking  at  the  separate  Presidencies  in  the  order  of 
density,  we  find  that  the  North  West  Provinces  are  thickly  peopled, 
318  per  Sq.  Mile,  against  332  for  the  whole  of  England.  Or,  defining 
by  the  nearest  parallelism  with  English  Counties,  the  ratio  is  inter- 
mediate between  Derbyshire  (288  per  Sq;  Mile)  and  Nottinghamshire 
(329  per  Sq.  Mile). 

The  population  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  (184  per  Sq.  Mile)  may 
be  compared,  in  territorial  closeness,  with  that  of  the  Bast  Riding  of 
York  (182  per  Sq.  Mile),  and  of  Dorset  (186  per  Sq.  Mile). 

The  population  of  Madras  Presidency  (170  per  Sq.  Mile)  ranges 
between  that  of  Northumberland  and  Eutland  (154  per  Sq.  Mile), 
and  of  Shropshire  and  Huntingdonshire  (178  per  Sq.  Mile). 

The  density  of  population  in  the  Countries  under  the  Gtevemor- 
Qeneral,  95  per  Sq.  Mile,  is  to  be  classed  intermediately  between  that 
of  Westmoreland  (77  to  the  Sq.  Mile),  and  that  of  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  (102  to  the  Sq.  Mile). 

The  most  thinly  peopled  of  the  Presidencies,  Bombay,  89  per 
Sq.  Mile,  may  also  be  classed  between  the  English  County  of  West- 
moreland and  the  North  Riding  of  York,  just  referred  to. 

Eor  the  reasons  already  mentioned  as  to  the  differences  between 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  Political  administrations  and  of  the 
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Land  Bevenue  CoUectorates,  the  analysis  of  the  incidence  of  Taxation 
per  head  of  the  population,  may  be  preferably  restricted  to  a  general 
calculation  for  the  whole  of  Tndia.  As,  however,  it  is  Useful  to  show 
in  what  parts  of  India  the  Items  are  raised,  the  following  Table  D 
is  also  arranged  for  each  Presidency: — 

Tablb  D. 
Indirect  and  Direct  Taxjltxoh  (/India  in  the  Year  1855-56. 

1  2  8  4  6  6  7 


Presidency  or  Govemment. 

Whole 

ttenu  of  Rerenue. 

Bengal. 

No.'-Wstn. 
Proyinces. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Punjab. 

of 
Tndia. 

(i.)  Indirect  Taxation. 
Salt    

Mine. 

£ 
1082 

1-541 

•045 

•224 

Mlns. 
£ 
•549 

•078 
•169 

Mlns. 

£ 

•541 
•140 

•071 

Mlns. 

£ 
•275 

•348 
•069 

Mlns. 

£ 
•204 

•020 

Mlns. 

£ 

2'6si 

•045 
•553 

Customs 

Excise    

tamps  

2-892 

•796 

•752 

•692 

•224 

5*356 

Proportion  per  Cent,  of  i 
Indian  Total  Indirect) 
Taxation J 

54- 

15' 

H" 

13' 

4* 

lOO* 

(II.)  Mixed,  Direct,  and 
Indirect  Taxation. 

Sayer  and  Abkarry  (Snn- ) 
dry  Taxes,  Spirit  Li- 
censes, &c.) j 

Moturpha  (Income  Taxi 
on     Artisans,    Shop-  > 
keepers,  Tools,  &c.)  J 

•499 

•303 

•247 
•109 

•116 

•079 

1-244 
•109 

•499 

•303 

•356 

•116 

•079 

i'353 

Proportionper  Cent. 

37- 

^3* 

z6' 

8- 

6- 

lOO^ 

Total  of  (i.)  and  (ii.)l 
Indirect  and  Direct....  J 

3-391 

1099 

1-108 

•808 

•303 

6-709 

Proportions  per  Cent,  of  i 
(i.)  and  (II.)  for  India  1 

51- 

i6' 

17- 

IZ^ 

4' 

lOO* 

It  wiD  be  observed  that  tbis  Table  D  does  not  include  all  Items 
of  Indian  Eevenue.  A  complete  Return  of  every  Item  for  the  Tear 
1855-56,  being  the  last  for  which  any  definitive  results  are  yet  pub- 
liflfaed,  has  been  given  in  the  first  Table  A  of  the  present  paper. 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  briefly  allude  to  the  reasons  for  the  several 
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omissions,  whicb  are  requisite  in  arriving  at  a  just  view  of  Taxation, 
as  distinguished  from  gross  Eevenue  Statistics. 

The  Land  Eevenue  has  already  been  referred  to  as  really  rent, 
and  not  a^ax.  The  next  Item  left  out  is  Post  Office  Eevenue. 
This  is  no  Tax,  for  the  rates  of  Postage  are  so  moderate  that  they 
cannot  be  termed  even  a  remuneration  for  the  services  performed  by 
the  G-Qvernment  administration  of  Letter-carriage.  The  Mint  du^s, 
which  are  trifling  in  amount,  are  also  omitted ;  and  similariy  with  the 
Miscellaneous  Eevenue,  not  included  with  what  is  termed  the  Sayer 
Eevenue  (which  latter  is  brought  into  our  calculation).  The  Eevenue 
technically  termed  Miscellaneous  cannot  be  taken  as  a  tax  upon  the 
body  of  the  people,  for  the  greater  part  of  it  is  derived  from  Subsidies 
of  Native  Princes,  Marine  and  Pilotage  Eeceipts,  Judicial  Eeceipts, 
Interest  on  Debts  due,  and  some  small  Toll  and  Ferry  Collections. 
The  other  Item  omitted  is  Opium  Duty.  I  have  left  this  large  Item 
to  be  explained  last,  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any  grounds  on  which  it 
can  be  classed  among  the  Taxes  of  India.  It  is  wholly  borne  by  the 
foreign  consumer,  and  the  cultivation  of  Opium  of  course  helps  the. 
payment  of  all  Taxes,  by  the  large  employment  it  gives  to  native 
labour  and  capital. 

Eesuming  our  calculation  to  be  based  on  Tjlbles  A  and  B,  it 
will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  total  Taxation  of  6,709,000Z.,  to  be 
distributed  amongst  132  Millions  of  People.  Part  of  this  Taxation, 
the  Moturpha,  or  Income-Tax  on  Artisans,  Shopkeepers,  and  Stock- 
in-Trade,  has,  it  is  understood,  subsequently  to  1856,  been  discon* 
tinned.  We  may,  therefore,  without  chance  of  grave  error,  take  in 
round  numbers  6,600,000Z.,as  the  real  Taxation  borne  by  132  Millions 
of  Indians  subject  to  the  British  Eule. 

The  Average  Taxation  per  Head  for  India  is  titer ef ore  One 
Shilling. 

And  for  comparison  vAth.  the  United  Kingdom,  take  the  Eevenue 
for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1858  (a  convenient  period  as  it  is  - 
the  latest,  and  free  from  the  War  Ninepence  of  additional  Income 
Tax),  and  we  find  a  total  of  about  68  Millions.  Prom  this  amount, 
and  upon  the  same  principles  as  have  been  referred  to  in  respect  of 
Indian  Piscal  Eevenue,  deduct  3  Millions  on  account  of  Land  Tax 
and  Post-Office  Eevenues  (say  1  Million  for  the  former  and  2 
Millions  for  the  latter),  and  we  have  65  Millions  left  as  the  Gross 
Public  Taxation,  to  meet  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  charge  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  But  We  may  augment  this  by  at  least  10 
Millions  for  Local  Taxation,  including  Poor  Eates,  so  that,  altogether, 
there  are,  at  the  most  moderate  calculation,  75  Millions  Sterling  of 
positive  Taxation  to  be  spread  over  a  population  of  under  30  Millions 
of  Souls ;  and  of  this  Taxation,  about  64  per  cent.,  or  in  round  terms, 
a  little  under  two-thirds,  are  raised  by  Indirect  Taxation ;  and  the 
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remaining  36  per  cent.,  or  Bomething  over  One-third,  by  Direct 
Taxation. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  for  Q-BXii'F  Bbitaik  and  Ibblaio)^  we 
have,  in  sufficiently  near  approximate  figures,  an  average  TjkXLTiov 
per  head  of  at  least  Firxx  Shillings,  against  One  Shilling  per  head 
for  India. 

There  exists,  consequently,  a  Eatio  of  50  to  1,  if  the  incidence  of 
taxation  proportionately  to  population  be  contrasted  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  India. 

Something  like  an  approach  to  correctness  of  judgment  upon  this 
point  is  certainly  to  be  desired.  Various  public  and  parliamentary 
statements,  based  on  such  statistical  forms  as  those  considered  in 
some  detail  on  this  occasion,  would  indicate  an  apparent  Batio  of 
only  about  9  or  10  to  1. 

These  differences  are  not  light  subjects  of  inquiry,  in  which  it 
makes  little  difference  how  the  balance  weighs.  It  is  not  '^  all  the 
same  *'  to  One  Hundred  and  Eighty  Millions  of  people,  whose  con- 
dition is  affected  by  the  opinions  and  acts  of  Thirty  Millions  of  other 
people. 

The  analysis  in  the  following  Table  E  will  show  approximately 
the  distribution  of  the  Taxation  of  One  Shilling  per  head,  and  the 
variations  in  the  several  parts  of  India. 

Reviewing  some  of  the  data  in  the  following  Table  E,  it  may 
now  be  observed,  that,  taking  the  Taxation  for  the  whole  of  British 
India  at  Is,  per  head  as  the  general  average  rate,  the  rate  per  head 
for  Madras  is  the  same ;  the  rate  for  Bengal  iond  Bombay  exceeds 
it  by  one-third,  being  Is,  4id,  per  head ;  the  rate  for  the  Punjab  is 
one-fourth  below  it,  being  9d,  per  head ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  rate 
for  the  North- West  Provinces  is  lowest  of  all,  being  7d,  per  head, 
or  60  Per  Cent,  below  the  general  average. 

Bevenue  from  all  sources — whether  of  Taxation  or  not — being 
similarly  compared  with  the  population,  it  wil^be  seen  that  the 
general  average  for  British  India  being  4«.  Sd,  per  head,  the  rate 
for  Madras  is  again  in  close  conformity  with  it,  viz. :  4«.  7d, ;  that 
for  Bombay  the  rate  is  as  much  as  77  per  cent,  in  excess,  being 
8*.  Sd,  per  head ;  for  Bengal  only  about  7  per  cent,  in  excess,  vib., 
6*.  per  head ;  and  that  in  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Punjab 
the  rates,  viz.,  Ss.  5d.  and  8^.  Sd,^  are  about  one-third  below  the 
general  average. 

It  is  conducive  to  further  information,  if  the  proportions  between 
the  amount  of  Bevenue  from  all  sources,  and  that  raised  from  the 
particular  items  only  which  press  upon  the  people  as  Taxation,  be 
ascertained.  And  upon  the  evidence  of  the  preceding  table,  assum- 
ing also  that  the  conclusions  on  which  it  is  based  are  here  admitted, 
it  may  be  estimated  that  in  the  whole  of  British  India  not  much 
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htff^md  0»e'Tifth  rf  tie  Bevenue  is  raised  by  TmaaHan,  en*  Bftj,  move 
nearly  21  Per  Cent.  In  Bengal  27  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  is  ik«s 
BMsed,  h&aag  upwards  of  oBe-foufftli  in  excess  of  tbe  ges«ral  average. 
Ift.  tW  FuzLJab  2^  per  Gent.,  or  about  ose*tenJi]i  in  exeassu    In  tlie 

Table  S. 

Taxation  and  Total  Reveihte, — ^Pbr  Ceivtaoes  far  eaeh  Presidency;  and  Averiob 

Incwence  Per  Head  upcm  the  Total  PopukOtons  in  the  Tear  1855-56. 

1  2 S  4  6  g 7 


Sowf^tiaftof 

Presidency  or  Government. 

Whole 
of 

Bengal. 

No.».W»tn. 
Proviaces. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Poqjab. 

British 
India. 

1.  Population  of  the  CoUectorates  in-^ 
eluded  in  the  Revenue  Accounts  | 
(see  Tablbs  of  Appendix  and  Sum- 

MARtBS)     ^ „^ 

10118. 

52- 

Mini. 
37- 

Mlns. 
23- 

Mlns. 
12- 

Mlns. 
9- 

Mini. 

2.  Per^Centasreqfditt9toTofalIndiim] 
PopvioHm    „ j 

39' 

z8- 

i8- 

9' 

6- 

100- 

3.  Taxation,  as  per  Table  D,  ante^  in  \ 
Millions  Sterling,  and  made  up  of  1 
Salt  Tax,  Cmtoms,  Eicise,  Stamps,  i 
Sayer,  Abkarry,  and  Moturpha  ....  J 

£ 
3-391 

£ 
1099 

£ 

1-108 

£. 

•808 

£ 
•303 

£ 

6-709 

4.  Per-Cetiiag0^dUteteTeUllAMm\ 
TaxaHott  ...^ ., j 

51- 

i6- 

17' 

I2* 

4* 

100- 

5.  Tazatioii  per  Head^m  ShUUngs  and! 
Pence,  disregarding  Fractions 

r.    d. 

-    7 

8.     d. 
X      - 

8.     d. 

I     4 

8,    d. 
-    9 

f.   d. 

I    - 

Supplemeutery  Notes.    Showmg  the 
proportion  raieed  in  each  Presidency,  o/ 
the  total  Revenue  from  other  branches 
not  included  in  the  definition  of  Taxa- 
tion. 

6.  Land  Revenue  (for  amounts,  see 
Tabeb  A) 

7.  Opium  ditto                 ditto 

8.  Post  Office  ditto          ditto 

9.  Mint  Katies                 ditto* 
10.  MiscellttBeoBft             ditto 

Per  Cent 

27- 

80- 
19- 
61' 
46- 

Percent. 
29- 

37- 

Pot  Cent. 
21- 

25- 
10- 
34- 

Percent. 

17- 

20- 

9- 

29- 

14- 

Percent. 
6- 

io- 

Percent 

100- 

100- 
IOC* 
100* 
100- 

11.  Total  Revenue  from  all  sources  of 
income  and  taxation 

Hln0. 
£ 

13-019 

Mlus. 

£ 

6*260 

mm. 

£ 

5-287 

Mlns. 
£ 

4-963 

Mlas. 

£ 
1-298 

Mlns. 
£ 

30-817 

12.  Ditto,  ditto,,  per  Cent,  for  eadi] 
presidency ...J 

4»- 

ao* 

x8- 

i6- 

4* 

100' 

13.  Ditto,  ditto,  PBB  HEAD,  in  Shillings 
and  Pence,  disregarding  Fractions.. 

s.    d. 

5    - 

9.     d. 

3     5 

8,    d. 

4    7 

8.    d. 

8     3 

9.    d. 

3     3 

8.   d. 

4    8 
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Nortk-West  Proviziees  ifae  ratio  falls  to  17  per  cent,  or.aboot  (»e* 
ifth  below  it  And  in  Bon^j,  wbere,  m  befora  obeerred,  the 
aggregate  revenue  per  head  is  the  highest,  the  proportion  rauied 
from  tatttion  is  tbe  lowest,  tis.,  16  per  emk.^  beiog  ene^barth 
below  the  general  a^ezage. 

The  figures  in  Tammm  E  night  also  aerre  to  iUufitittte  otber  laat* 
ters ;  bttt  on  the  present  oceasion  it  is  not  deairaUe  to  enter  on 
indaeliona  requiring  referenee  to  those  iranotts  methods  of  land 
settl^oent  that  are  prevalent  in  the  sereral  presideaciesy  and  the 
effects  of  which  are  inrolved  in  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  differ- 
^ees  above  pointed  ovit.  We  have,  therefore,  restricted  the  state* 
m^t  to  statisticai  results,  aakl  may  now  conYeoientlj  pass  to  the 
next  bsanoh  of  iaqnirj. 

II. — Produetiveyjinancial  and  industrial  eandiHon  of  Ae  eountrg  and 
people  of  India,  De^ee  in  which  experience  and  facts  have  already 
ehoum  it  to  he  susceptible  of  improvement  through  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  and  public  works,  better  means  of  irrigation  and  transit 
2y  canals  and  railways,  and  an  amended  system  of  Land  Settlement. 

tTnqnestdonable  as  are  tbe  resources  of  India  for  the  productiorg 
on  the  grandest  scale,  of  artides  nepessazy  and  useful  in  the  Ibodc 
attd  clothing  of  mankind — ^iiaportant  as  tbur  devdopment  unde- 
niably is  to  the  wealth  and  posil^ion  of  this  country— it  is  but 
recently  that  public  attentum  has  been  much  directed  to  the  promo- 
tion of  an  improvement  in  this  respect.  And,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at  that  it  was  postponed  in  periods  of  transition^ 
like  those  during  which  the  extotsicm  and  consolidation  of  the  Britiah 
eoHpire  in  India  absorbed  its  surplus  revenue  in  the  process  of  mili-^ 
tary  annexation,  occupation,  and  defence. 

The  time  has,  however,  acrivsed  when  Uiere  is  a  very  general  hope, 
tliat  s  real  impetus  may  be  given  to  the  concentration  of  the  energies 
ef  its  rast,  and,  generally  speaking,  docile,  populaticm,  .on  an  efieoftual, 
pursuit  i9f  the  aits  of  peace.  Amongst  the  results  to  b^  looked  for,, 
are,  a  more  tiborough  ntilisation  than  hitherto  of  mesas  and  oppor-, 
tnnities  eenziectod  witii  caltivation,  trade,  and  industry: — a  better 
nqpplj  of  tMT  produce  to  our  markets  at  hoiue — ^an  increased  impor* 
tstion  of  Britidi  raannfiMtnred  geods*-«n  a^v<»dance  of  the  esstreme 
Sfviis  from  this  periodical  seareities  «»f  food  whi(A  ssre  apt  to  decimate 
portions  of  tbe  Indian  population — ^and,  finally,  an  improvesient  of 
itsmorail  and  f^aitual  oostdAtion  through  a  gnadoal  elevation  of  its 
phys]finL«ndntttesial0t8tii8.  , 

A  pveservattion  «f  the  dead  level  «f  the  existittg  state  ^  Hax^ 
IB  iBost  earnestly  .to  be  defyreoated.  Sxhaasfeiea  of  resources  in  mi, 
n^rodoetsve  manner  kas  been  for  ages  upon  ages  the  bane  of  1x4^ 
it  is  Wiliua4ibe  fower  ^  British  duhauuMsratifio  to  «how  tint  this 
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t5an  be  reversed :  and  that  a  country  which,  with  all  the  material  of 
wealth,  is  eminently  poor,  can  be  made  rich  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  problem  is  not  simply  the  raising  of  a  larger  revenue,  Thii 
was  solved  by  the  old  Mahomedan  sovereigns,  who  found  ways  of 
levying  a  larger  amount  than  the  present  revenues  of  India,  upon  a 
smaller  territory;  from  probably  a  less  population;  and  certainly 
with  commercial  and  fiscal  circumstances  inferior  to  those  which  now 
exist.  But  the  real  problem  is,  to  do  away  with  the  exhaustive 
social  condition  of  the  people  of  India.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
illusion  of  the  balance  of  trade  theory  must  be  entirely  swept  away. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  precious  metals.  For  thousands  of  years 
India  has  absorbed  silver  and  gold  to  an  extent  which  has  alarmed 
that  section  of  ancient  and  modem  bullionists,  to  whom  these  two 
metals  are  exclusive  incarnations,  as  it  were,  of  wealth. 

In  a  country  like  India,  where — under  the  old  regime — oppres* 
sion,  wasted  energy,  unproductive  expenditure,  deadening  influence 
of  caste,  early  marriages  and  polygamy,  have  prevailed,  a  golden 
stream,  even  though  it  rivalled  that  of  Pactolus,  might  have  flowed 
in  vain.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  "  kings  barba- 
ric,** notwithstanding  the  "  pearl  and  gold,"  were  the  ruin  of  India. 
The  high-caste  Bab 6,  lolling  in  his  carriage  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta, 
is  said  often  to  sigh  for  the  days  of  the  Delhi  Moguls— the  glitter  and 
dhow  of  their  courts  and  camps,  and  the  elegant  and  costly  menu* 
ments  they  reared.  But  is  the  reverse  of  the  picture  considered  ? 
a  reverse,  with  few  exceptions,  painted  in  the  darkest  colours  even 
by  historians  whose  bias  was  in  favour  of  a  system  which  the  facts 
they  recite  utterly  condemn.  Eoads  were,  it  is  true,  constructed, 
but  in  wholly  insufficient  quantity ;  great  arteries  of  communication 
^ere  opened  up,  but  the  veins  and  feeders  of  them  were  neglected. 
The  direction  of  the  roads  also  was  dictated  rather  by  convenience 
of  strategic  purpose,  or  the  personal  comfort  of  the  sovereign,  than 
by  the  view  of  development  of  the  resources  and  well-being  of  the 
people.  Stately  buildings  were  erected  for  palaces,  halting  places 
and  tombs ;  works  intended  to  exalt  the  name,  and  perpetuate  the 
personal  vanity  of  sovereigns  who  generally  left  unfinished  what  had 
been  begun  before  them,  in  order  to  embark  in  fresh  and  more 
-Wasteful  undertakings,  doomed  in  turn  to  be  neglected  by  their 
fuccessors. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  the  long  period  of  seven  centurietT 
cf  Mahomedan  government,  rulers  exceptionally  superior  should  not 
have  appeared ;  but  the  instances  are  few,  and  the  foundations  of  a 
tnse  and  settled  financial  policy  were  never  laid.  The  skill  and 
wisdom  of  an  administrator  like  Akbar,  supported  as  it  was  by  the 
great  Tinai^ce  ministers  who  settled  his  revenue  scheme,  failed  ta 
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subvert  the  system  of  oriental  statecraft  which  had  its  roots  in  fear, 
and  not  in  mutual  support,  and  possessed  qualities  which  might 
make  it  flourish  for  a  time,  but  left  the  elements  of  stability  and  o£ 
progressive  prosperity  wanting.   . 

Some  canals,  and  other  productive  public  works,  were  certainly  • 
constructed ;  but  the  revenue  was  chiefly  spent  in  devastating  and 
impoverishing  war,  and  in  the  unbridled  indulgence  of  the  sovereign, 
his  favourites,  and  his  Tax  gatherers.  In  expenditure,  wasteful  as 
it  usually  was,  a  good  effect  was  nevertheless  apparent  on  the  surface. 
It  employed  labour.  It  increased  the  circulation  of  money.  The 
public  treasury  always  derived  a  passing  benefit  from  such  circum- 
stances. The  period  was  one  of  "full  currency,"  in  which  the 
channels  of  taxation  were  easier  filled.  But  the  effect  was  transient ; 
the  reaction — of  diminished  employment  of  labour — of  want  of 
adequate  return  from  the  objects  on  which  the  capital  was  expended^ — 
of  restricted  circulation  of  money — soon  set  in ;  and  then  tyranny  and 
exaction  were  always  ready  to  fill  the  void  and  force  the  supplies.* 

Mr.  Arthur  Mills,  M.P.,  in  his  recent  work  ^' India  in  1868,"  t 
has  given  some  approximate  figures  of  the  items  of  Expenditure  of 
the  Government  of  India,  which  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  here,  aa 
neither  the  limits  nor  the  objects  of  this  paper  will  admit  of  more 
than  a  passing  note  of  the  general  statistics  of  expenditure.  The 
figures  are  given  by  Mr.  Mills,  in  the  following  round  numbers,  and  I 
have  here  annexed  the  per  centages  borne  by  each  item  to  the  total. 
The  estimate  is  made  on  an  average  of  four  years  preceding  the 
Mutiny  of  1857-8. 

^  Per  Cent  of 

*  Total  Ezpenset . 

Charges  incident  to  the  collection  of  the  Reveune       6,000,000    20* 

Military  and  Naval  Charges 11,000,000     37* 

Civil,  Jndicial,  and  Police 5,000,000     ..........      17* 

Public  Works 1,500,000     $, 

Interest  on  Bond  Debt  in  India    2,000,000     J' 

Charges  defrayed  in  England  (including  interest' 
on  home  bond  debt,  dividends  to  proprietors  of 
East  India  Stock,  amounting  in  the  last  esti- 
mated return  to  627,8932.);  Payments  on  account 
of  Her  Majesty's  Troops,  and  establishment 
charges  at  the  East  India  House  And  Board  of 
Control 


3,500,000     *        11* 


Allowances  and  assignments  to  Native  Princes,)       .  ^^^  ^  ' 

under  treaties  and  other  engagements j       *»uuo,UOO 3* 

Total,  about 30,000,000     100' 

*  '*  Faites  passer  beaucoup  d'argent  par  les  mains  dupeuple,  il  en  reflue  neces- 
sairement,  dans  le  tr^sor,  une  quantite  propoiHonnee  que  personne  ne  regretie.  Le 
peuple  a-t-il  peu  d'argent,  il  en  rendra  peu,  et  il  faudra  le  lui  arracher." — 
Forbonnais, 

f  London,  Murray,  1858.    Sec  p.  133  of  second  edition. 
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Th0  only  item  which  need  be  now  referred  to,  is  that  of  Fablio 
Works,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  onlj  6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
expenditure,  although  as  Landlords,  or  at  least  as  chief  receivers  of 
Bent,  the  goyemment  are  mainly  interested  in  that  branch  of  expen- 
diture. 
.  In  the  paper  read  to  this  Society  in  January  last,  by  our  Vice- 
President,  Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  on  ""  PuUio  Works  in  India,"  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  improvements  in  late  years  of  the  British 
administration  o£  public  works  in  India,  is  elaborately  described. 
Besides  the  many  valuable  Indian  Statistics  for  which  this  Society 
and  its  Transactions  have  been  indebted,  on  that  and  oa  many  pre- 
vious occasicms,  to  the  experience  and  industry  of  Colonel  Sykes, 
reference  may  also  be  made  on  the  general  subject  of  the  recent 
policy  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  respect  of  public  works  (sucb 
aa  tiie  Ganges  Canal,  the  Telegraph,  Bailways,  &c.)»  to  Lord  Dal- 
homde's  well-known  Memorandum,  and  to  the  documents  which  have 
emanated  from  the  East  India  House,  and  do  great  credit  to  its 
Statistical  Department. 

The  expenditure  on  public  works  in  India  may  have  been  shown 
te  be  judicious ;  its  results  in  the  profitable  return  of  interest,  directly 
or  indirectly,  on  the  capital  expended,  have  proved  satisfactory, 
and  in  some  instances,  surprisingly  so.  It  may  be  evidenced  that 
more  has  been  effected  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  India  than  the 
Mahomedan  system  of  expenditure  could  accomplish ;  but  we  must 
not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact,  that  in  number,  extent,  and 
outlay,  the  experimental  public  works,  already  undertaken  and 
finished,  have  fallen  short  of  what  is  desirable,  and  in  some  respects 
necessary,  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  area  and  population  whose 
material  progress  is  concerned. 

The  great  machinery  of  credit,  capital,  and  industry,  according  to 
the  methods  and  views  adopted  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the 
United  States,  must  be  brought  to  bear  with  far  greater  rapidity,  and 
in  much  more  extensive  and  connected  a  manner  than  hitherto,  if 
the  British  possession  of  India  is  to  be  made  reciprocally  advanta- 
geous to  its  people  and  ourselves. 

A  member  of  this  Society,  Dr»  Hyde  Clarke,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  work  on  "  Indian  Colonization,  Defence,  and  Eailways,"  * 
the  13th  chapter  of  which  treats  on  the  operations  of  English  Capital 
in  India,  particularly  with  reference  to  railways.  The  whole  work, 
and  especially  the  chapter  referred  to,  is  well  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration.  The  author  shows  (1)  that  there  is  ho  question  con- 
nected with  labour  and  capital,,  and  involved  in  the  construction  of 
railways  and  public  works  (either  in  this  country  or  in  America), 

*  London,  Weale,  1857.  See  pp.  184  to  224.  Consult  lOso  Lieut. -CoIomI 
Kttnedy's  pamphlet  on  saslogoiis  inbjeets*    London,  Wllioa,  I86§. 
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wfaieh  bas  &ot  been  satiBfactonly  answered  by  the  teaching  of  results 
as  beneficial  as  they  are  important ;  and  (2)  that  similar  results  are 
equally  to  be  looked  for  in  India.  **  That  no  labourer  need  be  im- 
**  ported  there;  no  food,  no  clothing  for  the  labourer  need  be  imported; 
'^but  what  is  required  is  to  direct  the  labour  of  one  hundred  and 
'*  fifty  millions  of  people,  whose  time  is  now  chiefly  spent  in  inactirity, 
'*  ao  as  to  construct  the  required  railway,  canal,  irrigating  and  other 
'' public  works;''  for  though,  as  Dr.  Clarke  proceeds  to  say, he  has 
treated  the  subject  in  direct  reference  to  railways,  ^it  equally  applies 
''to  all  those  public  works  advocated  in  preference  to  railways  by 
''  their  opponents,  and  it  shows  whence  the  means  are  forthcoming 
"for  endowing  India  with  every  requisite  means  of  advancement, 
'^namely,  by  the  rightful  application  of  her  own  energies  and  re- 
"  sources,  without  putting  a  veto  on  any  branch  of  enterprise.** 

Positive  experience  already  gained  respecting  Canals  and  Irriga- 
lion,  and  the  improvement  of  Elvers  and  Inland  Navigation,  has  been 
very  striking.  In  Colonel  Sykes's  "Notes  on  Public  Works  in 
Indi%"  this  Society  will  recollect  that  it  was  observed  that  the 
amount  of  Interest  shown  by  the  net  revenue  from  the  Delhi  and 
Western  Jumna  Canals,  is  86  per  cent,  on  the  invested  capital; 
that  the  Doab  or  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  gives  a  net  annual  return 
on  the  capital  laid  out,  of  nearly  24  per  cent. ;  that  the  return  to  be 
expected  from  the  expenditure  in  progress  of  1^  Million  Sterling  on 
the  Ghmges  Canal,  will  be  28  per  cent.  The  locality  of  these  three 
undertakings  is  in  the  North- West  Provinces. 

The  dry  arithmetical  statement  of  the  per  centage  return  on 
invested  capital  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  measure  of  all  the  good 
accomplished.  The  productiveness  of  the  land,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  the  Eent  or  Land  Revenue  of  the  Government,  has 
uniformly  augmented  largely  and  immediately  under  the  improve- 
ment of  irrigation  and  transit,  as  affecting  cultivation,  water  power, 
grazing,  &c. ;  and  lastly,  though  far  from  least  noticeable,  is  the  fact 
that  the  premature  death  of  thousands  of  persons  from  famine  has 
been  averted,  and  wealth  to  the  extent  of  Millions  of  Pounds  Sterling 
has  been  preserved,  as  well  as  produced,  through  the  self-same 
means. 

Comparatively  with  area  and  population,  the  extension  of  these 
works  has  not  been  either  so  great  or  so  continuous  as  might  be 
desired.  If  we  exclude  those  undertakings  that  are  of  a  purely 
military  character,  and  review  the  items  which  may  be  classed  under 
Land  and  Water  channels  of  communication  and  Irrigation  Works, 
or  in  other  words,  the  Bevenue-producfcive  Public  Works,  in  recent 
years  of  most  activity,  it  appears  that  an  outlay  of  about  One  Million 
Mid  a  Half  Sterling  has  been  the  maximum  for  one  year.  If  we  take 
the  most  immediately  productive  works,  viz.:  of  Canalisation. and 
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Irrigation,  it  will  be  seen  that  not  more  than  738,015^.  in  the  year 
1853-54,  and  543,333/.  in  the  year  1854-^55,  was  thus  expended.* 

The  condition  of  the  Eevenue,  as  preventing  a  more  rapid  and 
extensive  outlay,  has  hitherto  been  an  answer  to  those  who  might 
have  been  disposed  to  urge  that  even  these  amounts  are  insignificant, 
when  the  British  Indian  territory  of  837,CX)0  Square  Miles,  and  its 
132,000,000  of  souls  are  considered.  This  answer  resolves  itself 
purely  into  one  of  alleged  financial  difl&colty.  That  this  difficulty  is 
only  apparent,  and  might  be  remedied,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the 
practical  testimony  of  the  productive  results  of  such  expenditure  in 
the  instances  before  adverted  to,  but  also  from  the  history  and  policy 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  Colonial  Empire  of  this  country.  And 
the  history  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  of  the  trading  companies 
of  other  countries,  has  shown  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that 
expenditure  on  carefully  selected  objects  of  enterprise  may  often 
appear  lavish  and  profuse,  when  it  is  but  sowing  the  field  whose 
harvest  is  the  proof  of  the  wise  economy  of  that  expenditure. 

In  the  matter  of  the  provision  of  Eunds  for  Eailway  construction 
in  India,  we  have  an  example  of  the  deepest  moment  in  proving  that 
even  the  condition  of  some  deferment  of  any  large  return  for  money 
expended,  is  no  effectual  bar  to  the  ways  and  means  of  enterprise. 
During  the  eight  years  since  the  system  of  Indian  Railways  was 
started,  only  between  two  and  three  hundred  miles  of  line  have  been 
opened  for  traffic.  So  far  as  the  cost  is  concerned,  the  figures  given 
in  Table  VII  of  Colonel  Sykes's  paper  are  confined  to  the  two 
sections  of  Calcutta  to  Eaneegunge,  on  the  East  Indian  line,  121 
miles,  at  about  12,0007.  per  mile ;  and  of  Madras  to  Arat,  on  the 
Madras  line,  65  miles,  at  about  5,050Z.  per  mile.  The  cost  of  the 
completed  portion  of  the  Bombay  and  Baroda  line  is  not  yet  known. 
Eestricting  our  observation,  therefore,  to  the  first  two  examples  that 
are  known,  the  experimental  results  of  an  aggregate  outlay  of 
1,780,0007.  only,  can  yet  be  observed.  Of  this,  the  Sum  of  about 
1,452,0007.,  being  the  outlay  from  Calcutta  to  Eaneegunge,  is  said  to 
be  earning  7  per  cent. 

The  sum  paid  by  Eailway  Companies  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  England  and  India,  is  about  14^  Millions 
Sterling,  out  of  a  total  amount  of  nearly  23  Millions  Sterling  autho- 
rized to  be  raised  as  at  the  close  of  the  year  1857. 

If  then,  under  the  system  of  guarantee,  the  resources  of  credit 
have  led  to  the  utilization  of  so  important  an  amount  of  capital  in  a 

*  These  are  the  figures  under  the  Classifications  of  Revenue  and  Irrigation^ — 
(Canals,  Tanks,  Embankments,  Drainage,  &c.),— and  of  Repairs  of  the  like  items. 
Under  the  classification  Public,  Navigable  Canals  also  occur,  but  the  amount  so 
induded  did  not  reach  8,000/.  in  the  year  1853-^4. ^See  Colonel  Sykes's  paper 
already  referred  to. 
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direction  which,  useful  as  it  is,  and  highly  to  be  applauded,  is  not  so 
largely  and  so  immediately  profitable  as  some  other  descriptions  of 
Public  Works  in  India,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  latter  should  not 
be  promoted  and  increased  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
methods. 

The  examples  already  quoted  from  the  paper  by  Colonel  Sykes, 
on  "  Public  "Works  in  India,"  indicate  some  of  the  Results  from  the 
Canal  and  Irrigation  Works  in  the  North-West  Provinces.  Eesults  of 
an  equally  encouraging  character  are  also  given  in  the  same  paper,  as 
having  been  experienced  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  detailed 
tables  of  the  special  and  other  original  works  of  irrigation  performed 
in  that  part  of  India,  and  showing  the  effects  upon  Revenue  and 
Cultivation  from  1836  to  1849,  are  confirmatory  of  the  statistics  and 
views  respecting  them  published  by  Colonel  Arthur  Cotton,  who  has 
for  many  years  upheld  the  promotion  of  a  deeper  setse  than  is  com- 
monly entertained,  of  the  responsibilities  inseparable  from  the  British 
rule  in  India,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  more  ample  develop-, 
ment  of  the  material  and  moral  resources  of  the  soil  and  people  with 
which  Providence  has  connected  it.* 

In  the  first  part  of  the  present  paper  it  was  endeavoured  to  be 
shown  what  part  of  the  Revenue  of  India  depends  on  Taxation  press- 
ing upon  the  people,  and  what  part  upon  Rent,  or  upon  the  net 
produce  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
grounds  were  adduced  on  which  to  estimate  the  Taxation  at  only  21 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  Revenue ;  and  data  were  given  for  rating  65^ 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  Revenue,  as  derived  from  reserved  rent,  or  so. 
termed  Land  Tax.  These  are  proportions  which,  compared  with 
those  existing  in  other  countries,  justify  a  very  hopeful  view  of  the 
peculiar  adaptability  of  the  Revenue  of  India  to  profit  promptly  and 
decisively  from  an  increased  momentum  being  given  to  productive 
expenditure. 

In  most  countries  the  temporary  or  permanent  burden  of  a  fresh 
Loan,  whether  for  productive  outlay  or  not,  must  be  borne  by  the 

*  Colonel  Arthur  Cotton's  book,  "  Public  Works  in  India,  their  importance, 
with  suggestions  for  their  extension  and  improvement,"  was  first  written  for  private 
circulation  in  India.  A  second  edition,  considerably  augmented,  was  published  in 
London  in  1854.  During  Colonel  Arthur  Cotton's  stay  in  England,  in  1856,  he 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  Profits  upon  British  Capital  expended  on  Indian 
public  works,  as  shown  by  the  results  of  the  Godavery  Delta  Works  of  Irrigation 
and  Navigation.''  The  statistics  and  general  conclusions  of  this  pamphlet  deserve 
attention.  As  regards  Railway  Expenditure  and  the  policy  of  Railway  construction 
in  India,  I  am  certainly  on  the  side  of  those  who  differ,  to  a  certain  extent,  with 
Colonel  Arthur  Cotton,  but  need  not  assure  him  of  the  respect  which  I  entertain 
for  his  judgment,  experience,  and  largeness  of  view,  upon  all  points  that  tend  to 
advance  the  resources  and  condition  of  those  parts  of  India  where  his  labours  have 
worked  so  much  good. 
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imposition  of  Taxation.  In  India,  unproductiTO  expenditure  only 
Bnch  as  defensive  or  aggressive  war,  or  administrative  extrayagance, 
would  likewise  have  to  be  thus  defrayed,  and  in  no  country  would  it 
be  more  difficult  to  augment  taxation  for  such  purposes.  But  how 
differently  circumstanced  the  conditions  are  with  respect  to  outlay 
for  industrial  purposes  in  India,  as  compared  with  other  countries,  is 
obvious  from  the  single  circumstance  of  55i  per  cent,  of  the  grots 
Bevenue,  being  as  stated,  Bent  of  Land,  a  proportion  far  larger  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  an  Item  of  Bevenue  which  all  ex- 
perience has  shown  is  more  easily  improvable  than  any  other,  by 
productive  expenditure  devoted  to  reclaiming  and  improving;  to 
''  making  war*'  (as  the  American  phrase  has  it)  ''upon  the  wilderness" ; 
to  rendering  rivers  navigable,  and  watercourses  and  wells  useful  in 
irrigation ;  to  bringing  out  the  latent  capabilities  of  the  country  for 
the  growth  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  silk,  fibres,  A;c. 

The  old-fashioned  and  true  doctrine,  that,  in  State  finance, 
*^ parcimonia,**  was  nationally  a  "magnum  vectigaly^  was  mis- 
takenly exaggerated  by  the  opponents  of  the  funding  system  in 
England,  such  as  Dr.  Price  and  his  followers,  into  a  groundless  fear 
that  all  borrowing  and  employment  of  the  machinery  of  credit  was 
opposed  to  that  doctrine.  They  refused  to  look  around  and  take  a 
large  and  practical  view  of  the  even  then  accumulated  experience  of 
European  countries,  whose  resources  had  been  increased,  in  every 
respect,  through  judicious  expenditure  of  means  raised  upon  an  anti- 
cipation of  the  productive  and  profitable  results  which  those  means 
themselves  in  due  season  created. 

And  so  would  it  be  in  India,  under  European  guidance  and 
discreet  management.  A  Public  Works  Loan  in  India,  under  such 
a  local  and  home  administration  as  would  afford  a  guarantee  for  its 
employment  to  the  best  advantage,  would  meet  with  a  ready,  and  (it 
may  be  termed)  a  national,  response,  from  the  Indian  native  capita- 
lists who  might,  when  the  right  moment  arrives,  be  invited  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  given  portion  of  the  Loan.  A  body  of  small  capitalists 
might  also  be  encouraged,  and  every  Stockholder  amongst  them 
would  be  a  further  guarantee  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Indian 
community  at.large. 

In  continuation  of  the  Statistics  of  the  subject  before  us,  the 
annexed  Table  P  contains  a  statement  of  the  Indian  Debt  in  the 
several  Presidencies,  and  of  the  Home  Debt,  according  to  the  latest 
returns  obtainable.  The  Statement  following  it,  viz.,  Tablb  G, 
gives  an  analysis  of  the  Indian  Debt  into  its  several  categories  of 
Loans,  Deposits,  <&c. 
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Tabic  F. 

PuBUG  Davn  ^  IA0  PiiMiiywciBs  of  India  tmd  Homb  Dbsts  nf  the  East 

India  Combamt  ;  a»  o^  dO(A  ^/»^7, 1856.* 

AmoMBis  «mv$n9d  into  SterHtiff  Money  at  the  rate  of  li.  VS\d.  per  Compan^e 

Rupee. 

1  2  3  4 


LoAva.. 
Ditto  ... 
Ditto  .. 
Ditto  .. 


Indian  Dibt. 
(i.)  Bengal* 


Loan  transferred  from  Fort  Marlborough 

TrMMry  N«tes  

Civil  MHl  Medical  Fands   

Miaoellaneoos  Deposits 


(11.)  NorthrWestern  Prontneti,  ineludin§ 
themme^ed  Ttrritwy, 

Misoellaneons  Deposits ^ 

Temporary  Loans 


(ill.)  Madras. 

Loans 

Ditto 

Ciril,  Military^  and  Medicsl  Funds 

Miscellaneous  Deposits 

TVeasary  Notes 


Fund  for  Redemption  of  Bonds  issued  to) 
Creditors  of  the  lato  Rajah  of  Tanjore    ....} 


(it.)  Bombay, 

Civil  Annuity  and  other  Funds 

Ciyil  Provident  and  Military  Futids 

Miscellaneous  Deposits 

Tireasury  Notes  


Anunint 

of 

IHtbi. 


£ 

338,178 

3,744,141 

39,392,841 

630,730 


44,005,890 

715 

917,133 

2,268,300 

106,166 


47,298,204 


18.750 
219,656 


238,406 


14,437 

7,547 

839,330 

77,755 

49>172 

395,423 


Bate 
of 

latorsst. 


BvCmL 
6 
& 

4 
Si 


Avg.4'095 

10 

6,  4,  &  3] 

6>  &,  &  4 

3 


Avg.  4-182 


Avg.  4-921 


Annaal 


of 
Interest. 


20,291 

187,207 

1,575.714 

18.575 


1,801,787 

71 

37,097 

135,789 

3»«85 


i.977»9i9 


750 
10,982 


11,73a 


8 

6 

6&5 

6,5,4,3i&3 

4&3} 

4 


1.383,664 


(r.)  Punjab, 
Total  Indian  Dbbt 


568,019 

881,287 

112,383 

1,406 


1,563,095 


50,483,369 


Avg.  5 


6 

5 

3&4 

3» 


Avg.  5*231 


Avg.  4i 


1,^55 

453 

46,981 

a.779 
1,960 

15,817 


69.145 


34»o8i 

44,064 

3,573 

53 


81,771 


2,140*577 


*  The  materials  upon  which  this  estimate  is  hased  are  from  the  Official  accounts 
(ParL  papers,  135  and  110,  Session  2  of  1857).  From  the  Lords'  Retoms  to  Lord 
Monteagle's  motion  of  18th  Feb.,  1858,  it  appears  that  no  accounts  for  the  year 
1856-7  had  been  received  at  the  Bast  India  House.  As  regards  the  Home  Bond 
Deb^  the  Retam  (44)  to  the  Earl  of  Klkbboroufk's  motion  of  Iftth  March,  1858, 
oonfirms  the  figures  as  above. 
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Table  F. — Continued, 


1 

2 

8 

4 

Amonnt" 

of 

l?ebt. 

Bate 

of 

Inttit€8t. 

Annual 
Amouot 

of 
Interest. 

HoMB  Debt. 

East  India  Steele,  6  Millions  Sterling  of| 
lOi  per  Cent.  Stock,  redeemable  at  12> 
MUlions : J 

Home  Bond  Debt,  charged  upon  the  revenues) 
of  India  by  3  &  4  Will.  IV,  c.  85  (20,917/.  > 
of  the  Principal  not  bearing  Interest) j 

£ 
I2,000,00o| 

3,915,317 

Per  Cent. 

(5ion 

redemption 

price.) 

4 

£ 

f   630,000 

155.776 

Total  Home  Debt 

15,915,317 

Avg.  4-908 

785.756 

Total  Indian  and  Home  Debt  .... 

66,398,686 

AYg.  4-408 

a,9»6,353 

Table  G. 
Analysis  of  the  Items  constituting  the  Public  Debts  of  the  Presidbncies  of 
India;   as  at  SO^A  April,  IS56,  (exclusive   of  Railway  Funds  or 
Guarantees.) 


1 

3 

8 

4 

6 

Debt. 

Interest. 

Classification  of  Items. 

Amonnt. 

Proportion 

of 
Total  Debt. 

Amonnt 
of  Annual 
Charge. 

Bate 

of 

Interest. 

1.  Loans  

Mlns. 

£ 

44-029 

0-219 

0-968 

0-395 

0-315 

4-557 

Per  Cent 
87*:n 
0-43 
1-9Z 
0-78 
0-63 

9'03 

Mlns. 

£ 

1-803 

0011 

0039 

0-016 

0*010 

0-261 

Per  Cent. 

4*095 
5-000 
4-041 
4-000 
3*263 

5*7^5 

2.  Temporary  Loans    

3.  Treasury  Notes    

4.  Bedemption  Fund  of  Bond  Debt   .... 

5.  Miscellaneous  Deposits  

6.  Civil,  Military,  and  Medical  Provi-l 
dent  and  Annuity  Funds j 

Total,  Indian  Debt 

50-483 

lOO'OO 

2140 

4i 

PreHdenciea, 
X.— Bengal 

Mlns. 

£ 
47-298 

0-238 

1-384 

1*563 

Per  Centage 
of  Total. 

93*69 
0-47 
a-74 
3-IO 

Mlns. 

£ 

1-978 

0-011 

0*069 

0082 

PerCentnzo 
of  Total. 

92-44 

u. — ^North -West  Provinces 

o*<i 

iii,_|^adras .r... ............... 

%'12 

IV, — Bombay    » 

3*83 

▼.—Punjab 

Total,  Indian  Debt 

50-483 

loo-oo 

2*140 

lOO'OO 
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The  preceding  Table  P. shows,  that  the  total  annual  charge  for 
the  year  ended  30th  April,  1866 ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  annual  interest,  may  be  classed  in  the  following  three 
great  divisions : — 

£ 

Interest  on  the  Indian  Debt  2,140»577 

DividencU  to  Proprietors  of  Stock 630,000 

Interest  on  the  Home  Bond  Debt 155,776 

Total ;..  2,926,353 

Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  in  his  speech  (Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  East  India  Loan  Bill,  22nd  February, 
1858),  in  referring  to  the  state  of  the  total  annual  charge,  according 
to  the  last  accounts  presented  to  Parliament,  at  the  date  to  which 
the  above  figures  apply,  gave  the  amounts  as  follows : — 

£ 

Interest  on  tiie  Indian  Debt 2,044,318 

Dividends  to  Proprietors  of  Stock    632,089 

Interest  on  the  Home  Bond  Debt     152,017 

Total    2,828,424 

But  these  are  the  figures  of  the  interest  paid  in  the  year  ended 
80th  April,  1866,  and  seem  to  have  been  quoted  by  mistake,  for  the 
figures  of  the  annual  charge  imposed  by  the  debt,  which,  as  first 
above  given,  are  97,929?.  per  annum  more  than  those  in  the  ex-Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's  statement. 

It  has  already  been  repeated  that  no  detailed  accounts  of  the 
Revenue  and  Debt,  yet  published,  extend  beyond  the  date  of  30th 
April,  1856.  So  far,  however,  as  the  principal  of  the  Indian  Public 
Debt  is  concerned,  we  are  enabled,  upon  the  authority  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary Return  published  at  the  close  of  the  present  month  (April 
1858),  to  bring  down  some  of  Sir  Or,  C.  Lewis's  figures  to  a  later 
date,  and  these  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  stated  the  principal  sum  of  the  seve- 
ral branches  of  debt  to  be  as  follows : — 

"  That  stock  (of  the  East  India  Company)  amounts  to  6^000,000/.,  and  is 
guaranteed  at  12,000,000/.,— that  is  to  say,  200/.  are  to  he  paid  for  every  100/.,— 
8o  that  the  whole  sam  may  he  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  deht  of  12,000,000/. 
Now,  the  guarantee  fund  which  is  to  he  set  off  against  that  deht  amounts  to  ahout 
4,500,000/.,  and  we  reckon  that  it  wiU,  in  the'  coarse  of  a  few  years,  he  as  high  as 
7,000«000/<  Well,  the  India  debt— in  respect  of  all  the  three  Presidencies— is 
50^483,000/.,  and  the  Bond  Deht  ahout  6,000,000/.;  those  various  sums,  m  con- 
junction,  constituting  a  total  charge  of  68,000,000/.  That  is  the  wholef  of  the 
present  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  India,  and  against  that  is  to  he  set  off  the 
guarantee  fund.  The  Committee  will  therefore  see  that,  comparing  the  gross  debt 
of  India  with«  its  annual  revenue-rwhich.  is  29^000/080/-.— ^the  amount  is  not  so 
considerable  as  might  have  been  supposed.'' 
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It  will  be  obserfed  tbttb  Sir  O.  €.  Lewis  gives  the  mnouiit  of  the 
Home  Bood  Debt  at  mbout  ^fiOOfiOOL,  whilst  the  o(»nespoiiding 
figiues  in  Tjubls  F  are  a,916,3l7^.  The  latter  figures  agree  with 
those  in  the  Return  to  the  Order  of  the  House  of  Lorcby  ^bted  15th 
March,  1858.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  technically  correct  to  assume 
the  Bond  Debt  at  6,000,000^.  It  is  true  it  appears  in  the  Eetum 
just  mentioned,  that  in  addition  to  the  Bond  Debt  of  3,916,317^., 
there  was,  on  the  31st  January,  1858,  a  Debt  of  the  East  India 
Company,  for  "  Money  borrowed  on  security  of  East  India  Bonds," 
amounting  to  l,970,OOOZ.  And  the  two  suma  together,  viz., 
3,915,317/.,  and  1,970,000/.,  make  up  6,885,317/.,  which  may  fairly 
be  presumed  as  the  items  constituting  the  amount  of  about  6,000,000/, 
alluded  to  by  Sir  Q-.  C.  Lewis. 

The  Bonds  of  the  Home  Debt  are  issued  at  4  Per  Cent.,  and 
redeemable  upon  a  year's  notice,  and  the  limit  of  the  borrowing 
powers  extends  to  7,000,000/.  of  such  bonds.  The  debt  of  1,970,000/., 
on  security  of  East  India  Bonds  may,  for  all  that  ap^ars  on  the 
face  of  the  accounts,  be  chargeable  with  a  rery  dtferent  rate  of 
interest,  and  its  repayment  not  be  subject  to  the  year's  notice.  The 
estimate  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Home  Treasury 
of  the  East  India  Company  from  1st  May  of  the  pre«fent  year  (1^58) 
to  30th  April,  1859,  sets  forth,  ''  Diridends  to  proprietors  oi  East 
"Ifidia  Sto(^,"  630,000/.;  ''Interest  on  the  Home  Bond  Debt,'' 
150,000/.;  and  finally,  ''Interest  mi  Moneg  ^pttpiom/,"  i20,000i. 
This  last  item  marks  the  distincticm  betweea  the  tetapoBsry,  or 
banking,  accommodation,  of  Loans  on  security  of  Bast  India  Bpuds, 
and  ordinary  Bonds  positively  issued.  K  a  Loan  had  not  beea  oa 
the  point  of  negotiation  with  the  view  of  covering  the  whole  of  the 
estimated  deficiencies  of  the  year  1858-59,  this  dist^cti<«i  might  not 
be  worth  insisting  on.  If,  however,  we  are  to  arrive  at  anytiiii^ 
like  an  approximate  view  of  the  i>eal  amount  of  ladian  Debt  as  at  the 
present  time,  we  must  keep  in  veDollectioa  that  the  baam  on  which 
the  new  Indian  Loan  of  eight  Millionts  has  just  been  cocitraeted, 
included  provision  against  the  liability  to  repay  ia  October  1858| 
1,000,000/.  borrowed  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  653,000/.  of  BoQds. 

On  the  grounds  set  forth,  it  is  preferred  to  retain  the  figures  in 
Table  F  of  3,915,317/.  as  the  Amount  of  the  Home  Bond  Debt. 

It  has  idready  been  ebeerred  that  some  ktor  netmna  a»^  aew 
available*  as  to  the  Public  debt  of  the  Preskkeneies,  whidi  htm 
hith^iK)  been  the  chief  means  resorted  to  of  covering  deficits.  This 
letum  states,  that  in  addition  to  the  Total  Indian  Debt  at  Interest 
•on  the  1st  May,  1856,  viz.,  50,483,369/.  (see  Tablb  P  a»te\  the 
following  Loans  have  been  opened;-^ 

*  Eait  IwAk  (P«Mic  Dc^t)  R0tTim  to  Mr.  Crawfbrtf  s  motioa.  Ordered  t9  be 
printed  13th  April,  1858.    No.  179. 
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Foiur-ftnd^a.Half  per  Cent.  Loan,  opened  30th  A«g«it,  lB56r  cloeedl    ^aeo  147 

16th  January.  1857.     Subscriptions  in  cash   j    *^''°»'^' 

five  per  Osnt.  Loan,  opened  16th  January,  1857.    Sub-)    ^,  mr^o^  »qq 

wan^&am  in  cash  to  2atb  February,  1858    .J  «»'»»»^»» 

Sobacriptions  in  paper  of  the  Thr«e-and-a-lialf,  Fovr,) 

and  Four-and-a-half  per  Cent.  Loans,  to  20th  Fe->      1,877>959 

bruary,  1858  j 

5,6«6,747 

Total  raised  between  30th  April,  1856,  and  20th  February,  1858 6,034,884 

This  brings  up  tbe  Public  Indian  Debt  of  the  Presidencies  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  5t),518,25S{.y  and  the  annuid  charge  of  interest 
thereon  to  2,440,480Z. 

And  the  data  are  now  available  for  arriving  at  a  more  precise 
statistical  view  of  the  whole  debt  at  the  charge  of  the  territorial 
revenues  of  India,  than  can  be  referred  to  in  any  published  form. 

Avoiding  fractions  of  a  thousand  pounds,  we  ftrrive  at  the  follow 
mg  summary : — 

Summary  ofP^He  Debit  {Aprils  1858,)  including  all  Ddis  authoriud  to  he 

raised. 


Principal 

of 

DeW. 

East  Indiail  FubKc  Debt  of  the  Presidencies 

Annmi 
Charge  fin^ 
iBtereat. 

£ 

56.518,000 
3,91^,000 

8,000,000 

£ 
2,440,000 
156,000 

320,000 

Home  Bond  Debt 

East  Indian  Loan  of  1858  (now  being  raised,  5  Millions  1 
immediately,  i .  e.,  between  8th  April  and  10th  Septr, 
1858,  and  3  Minions  when  convenient)    j 

Total  charge  on  Indian  Reventies  ezcInslTely 

68,434,000 
7,500,000 

2,916,000 
630,000 

Capital  Stock  of  the  East  India  Company  charged  on  the 
Indian  Revenues  primarily,  but  guaranteed  by  the 
Imperial  Exchequer,  6  MilUons  of  Stock,  redeemable 
at  12  Minions,  of  which  it  appears  4^  Millions  are 
already  accumulated^  leaving  to  provide,  net, 

(Total  Indiail  and  Home  Public  Debts  of  the  East  India 
\     CompanjL 

75»934»ooo 

3,546,000 

The  accumulation  of  Debt,  even  ineludiag  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  tbe  Afghan,  Punjab,  and  Sinde  wars,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  charges  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857-58,  has  been  by  na 
means  so  rapid  as  is  fi*equently  taken  for  granted  by  persoujs  wha 
profess  an  aversion  from  statistical'  inquiries. 

Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  notion — (which,  some- 
haw  <Mr  other,  haa  widely  spread)^— ^hat  the  Indian  Territorial  and 
Some  Debt  had  beea  largdy  in^ereMiiig  in  reeent  years  before  the 
mutiny,  and  that  the  finances  of  Indk  have^  betrayed  a  chronic, 
incurable  state  of  deftnency. 
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The  increase  in  the  nominal  capital  of  the  debt,  has,  all  things 
considered,  been  moderate,  and  it  is  not  the  only,  nor  by  any  means 
the  most  important,  point  to  be  inquired  into,  for  in  a  public  debt, 
or  in  other  words,  in  a  mortgage  of  Eevenue  and  Taxes,  the  amount 
of  annual  charge  is  the  true  test  of  the  ratio  of  increase. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  Capital 
and  annual  charge  for  interest  on  the  Debts  of  all  kinds,  at  1st 
May,  1834,  which  date  is  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the 
Company's  trading  privileges  (under  the  Act  of  Parliament  3  &  4 
Will.  IV,  c.  86,  taking  effect  as  from  22nd  April,  1834),  and  the 
capital  and  annual  charge  at  1st  May,  1858. 


1 

2* 

3» 

4 

East  Indian  Public  Debts 
on  Ist  May,  1834. 

Amount. 

Rate 

of 

Interest. 

Annual 
Charlie  for 
Interest. 

Loans  transferred  from  Fort  Marlborough  .... 

£ 
1,851 

Per  Cent. 
10 

£ 

185 

Madras  Permanent  Loan 

14,437 

8 

M55 

Remittable  Debt,  30th  June,  1822 

7,474,210 

563,909 

607,927 

85,018 

10,137 

6 

Loan  from  King  of  Oude 

Stipend  Fund  of  the  Bhow  Begum 

»... 

Madras  Notes,  under  Advertisement,  May  11 
Madras  Permanent  Loan 

.... 

"** 

Total  of  6  per  Cent.  Loans.... 

8,741,201 

.... 

SHA7i 

Loan  of  31st  March,  1823  

4,691,920 
7,840,080 
1,697,680 
1,553,965 
28,515 

5 

Loan  of  1825-26      

Loan  of  1829-30  

. 

Loan  from  King  of  Oude 

. 

Loan  from  Individuals 

.... 

Total  of  5  per  Cent.  Loans.... 

15,812,160 

.... 

790,608 

Loan  from  Mabaruck  Ool  Nissa  Begum 

Loan  of  1824-25  

1,627 

123,110 

52,120 

5,104,850 

315,769 

28,706 

4 

.... 

Loan  of  1828-29  

Loan  of  1832-33  

Loan  from  King  of  Oude 

Ditto      Charity  Fund 

.... 

Total  of  4  per  Cent.  Loans... 

5,626,182 

aa5*047 

Orand  Total  of  the  above  Registered  Debts.... 
Temporary  Loans 

30,195,831 

599^830 
4,667,822 

Avg.  h^ 

JEstimatd.] 
/Avg.4i| 

1,541,467 

Treasury  Notes 

Deposits,  including  the  Carnatic  and  other) 
Funds ) 

236,S7of 

Total  Indian  Debt,  at  Interest 

35,463,483 

Avg.  5 

i»778,037 

*  Cols.  2  and  3  are  from  East  India  House  Return  of  9th  April,  1858. 
t  This  last  Item  can  only  be  estimated  hj  the  chaise  of  the  year;    It  cannot^ 
however,  be  materially  inexact. 
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The  data  have  now  been  collected  for  a  sufficiently  near  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  comparative  Debt  .and  net  annual  Interest 
thereon  at  the  two  periods.  These  may  be  conveniently  arranged  as 
follows : — 

Summary  of  Public  Debts  at  lit  May,  1884,  and  lit  Mqy^  1858. 


Capital  of  Debt. 

rEast  Indian  Public  Debt  of  the) 

\     Presidencies / 

Home  Bond  Debt 

Annual  Interest. 

In 
1834. 

In 
1858. 

In 
1834. 

In 
1858. 

£ 
35,463,000 

£ 
56,518,000 
3,916,000 
8,000,000* 

£ 
1,778,000 

£ 

a,44o,ooo 

156,000 

•3*0,000 

—f 

j  East  Indian  Loans  under  special) 
1     Acts  of  Parliament j 

[Capital  Stock  of  the  East  India] 
f     Company,  less  the  accumu- 
(     lated  Guarantee  Fund 

35,463,000 
12,000,000 

68,434,000 
7,500,000+ 

1,778,000 
630,000 

z,9i6,ooo 
t495»ooo 

Totals    

4  7,463,000 

75.934»ooo 

2,408,000 

3,411,000 

/Differences,  more  in  1858  than) 

I     in  1834    

Per  Cent,  more  in      do.      do.... 

.... 

28,471,000 
6o- 

••»• 

1,003,00a 

Whilst  the  increase  in  the  nominal  capital  of  the  Debt  has  thus 
been  about  28J  Millions  Sterling  in  24  years,  or  60  Per  Cent.,  the 
increase  in  the  annual  charge  for  Interest  has  only  been  about 
1  Million  Sterling,  or  42  Per  Cent.  This  diflference  in  the  per  cent- 
ages  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  improvement  of  the  credit  of 
the  British  administration  in  India,  as  indicated  by  the  calculations 
respecting  the  average  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  Loans  of  the 
Presidencies,  which  in  1834,  as  has  just  been  shown,  was  about  5  per 
cent.,  and  in  1858,  about  4^  per  cent. 

Adhering  to  our  former  proposition  that  the  comparison  of  the 
annual  charge  for  interest  is  more  effectual  and  correct,  than  any 
comparison  of  the  nominal  principal  of  a  Public  Loan ;  let  us  now  • 
briefly  investigate  whether  the  augmentation  of  42  Per  Cent,  in  the 
Interest  Charge  on  the  Debt,  in  the  24  years  since  the  East  India 
Company  ceased  to  possess  its  trading  privileges — ».  e.,  in  the  period 
from  1st  May,  1834,  to  1st  May,  1858 — ^has  been  excessive  or  not. 

*  Including  the  charge  for  the  whole  of  the  8,000,000/.  proposed  to  be  raised 
for  the  service  of  the  year,  1858.9» 

t  This  item  is  given  at  a  different  amount  at  the  two  periods,  because  in  a 
coinparatiYe  statemtf  nt  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  credit  the  liability  to  Proprie- 
tors'  Capital  and  Interest  by  the  accumulated  Capital  and  Interest  on  the  Redemption 
of  Cai^ital  Guarantee  Fund. 

VOL.  XXI.     PAUT  III.  i 
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One  of  the  chief  statistical  standards  for  estimating  this,  is 
obviously,  the  Eevenue  at  each  of  these  dates. 

Now,  the  gross  Indian  Eevenue  for  the  year  1833-34  was  about 
18i  Millions ;  and  the  estimate  of  the  Gross  Indian  Eevenue  for 
the  year  1857-58  may,  on  the  best  available  authority,  be  taken  at 
about  2d  Millions  sterling.  The  increase  in  the  Eevenue  has  there- 
fore been  59  per  cent. 

The  ratio  of  increase  of  the  Eevenue  has,  it  is  plain,  been  17  per 
cent,  more  rapid  than  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  charge  of  the 
Debt,  notwithstanding  the  large  expenses  which  have  been  defrayed, 
during  the  Twenty-Eour  Years  1834-1858,  in  the  annexation,  settle- 
ment, and  survey,  of  several  vast  territories  and  populations ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  charges  of  arresting  offensive  wars  and  muti- 
nies. And  if,  further,  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  the 
foundations  of  useful,  prudent,  and  productive  enterprises  and  works 
have  almost  exclusively  been  laid  during  this  period  of  time,  and 
some  of  them  brought  to  a  successful  completion,  we  shall  not  be 
justified  in  agreeing  with  those  who  sweepingly  assert  that  the 
Knances  of  British  India  have  long  been  on  the  decline. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reflecting 
on  the  facts  of  the  Indian  Eevenue,  that  the  deficits  of  the  last  few 
years  would  not  have  existed  had  it  not  been  for  the  increased 
expenditure  on  productive  Public  "Works,  which  (as  set  forth  in 
Colonel  Sykes's  Paper  read  to  this  Society  in  January  last), 
amounted,  exclusive  of  Military  Works,  to  about  One  Million  and  a 
Half  Sterling  during  each  of  the  four  years  included  in  his  obser- 
vations. The  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company  has  subsequently 
quoted  some  statistics  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  extend  the 
figures  a  little  further  in  date.  The  following  are  his  remarks,  as 
reported : — 

''The  statement  he  (Mr.  Mangles)  was  about  to  read  to  the  Committee 
undoubtedly  contained  some  military  works  which  were  not  of  a  remunerative 
character ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  was  charged  for  the  repairs,  or  for  the 
salaries  of  the  engineering  officers  by  whom  the  whole  had  been  carried  out.  The 
one  might,  therefore,  be  set  against  the  otii^. 

Berenuc.  Fablic  Works. 

£  £ 

1852-S  Surplus        424,257        592,516 

1858-4  Defidt         2,044,117        952,163 

1854-5     ,,  1,707,364        ,  1,818,978 

1855-6   „      972,791    2,279,539 

1856-7   „      1,981,062    1,839,575 

Total  Deficit 6,281,07?  7,474,711 

''  Tlras  m  the  last  fire  years  tipmrds  of  a  million  sterling  has  been  expended  in 
pvUfic  works  Bsore  than  was  required  to  make  the  reyenne  balanoe.'-* 

*  See  debate  in  Committee  on  the  Resolutions  upon  tiie  Gorenment  of  Indis^ 
30th  April,  ^858. 
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In  considering  Statisfcics  of  this  kind,  the  Statistical  Society  should 
not  neglect  to  notice  that  a  loan  was  raised  in  India  in  March  1855  ; 
which,  at  1«.  lO^d.  per  Company's  Bupee,  represented  a  Sum  of 
2,577,141?.  Sterling,  expressly  in  aid  of  Public  "Works.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  maintained  that  there  was  positively  no  real  immediate 
deficit  in  the  5  yean  1852-3  to  1856-7.  Still,  the  admission  cannot 
in  fairness  be  refused,  that  a  deficit  thus  arising,  is,  (paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem  in  the  crude  statement,)  capital  invested,  and  probably 
well  invested;  for  all  experience  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  best 
method  of  lightening  the  burdens  of  the  people  of  India,  is'  the 
timely  and  energetic  use  of  the  powerful  element  of  public  credit 
applied  with  special  regard  to  the  wants  and  resources  of  the 
country. 

Indian  financiers  (as  I  hope  to  show  in  the  next  section  of  this 
paper),  have  long  been  profound  masters  of  the  refinements  of  taxa- 
tion ;  but  they  have  ever  been  ignorant  of  those  means  which  have 
constituted  the  foundation  of  the  material  success  of  Western  civi- 
lization in  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

The  allusion  which  has  just  been  made  to  the  Public  Works  Loan 
raised  in  India  in  1855,  leads  to  the  remark,  that  the  way  in  wbic^ 
the  notifications  of  this  and  other  Indian  Debts  of  the  Presidencies 
have  been  gazetted,  as  well  as  the  Forms  in  which  they  have  been 
issued,  justify  these  three  inferences : — 

{1).  That  the  public  territorial  debts,  nominally  assigned  to  a^)a- 
rate  Presidencies  of  India,  are  not  distinct  charges  upon  the  security 
of  the  Seventies  of  the  single  Presid^icy  only. 

(2).  That  the  Bevenues  of  one  Presidency  are  not  primariiy 
liable,  nor  those  of  all  or  any  of  the  other  Presidencies  only  secoik- 
darily  liable,  but  each  guarantees  the  rest. 

(3).  That  if  all  Eevenue  were  lost  from  any  onie  Presidency,  or  ii 
other  words,  if  we  relinquished  the  possession  of  its  territory,  the 
liability  under  the  debt  would  devolve  upon  the  other  Presidencies, 
and  in  such  event,  would  still  have  to  be  discharged  to  the  creditors 
generally. 

These  are  substantially  cen<a»lized,  as  opposed  to  localized,  con- 
ditions of  Finance ;  but,  with  all  due  deference  to  those  who  are 
better  qualified  to  form  a  right  judgment  on  the  special  applicability 
of  such  a  system  to  Public  Works'  Loans,  in  India,  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  its  expediency  or  advantage.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would 
not  only  be  more  equitable,  but  that  it  woidd  promote  infinitely  more 
of  native  co-operation,  if  the  security  were  restricted  either  to  sepa- 
rate Presid^icies,  or  to  separate  large  Districts  or  Collectorates, 
instead  of  extending  it  to  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Eevenues ; — the 
result  would  be,  a  more  effectual  enlistment  of  local  and  native  know- 
ledge, interests,  and  sympathies  in  useful  and  profitable  public 

T  2 
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works.  Colonization,  whether  by  Europeans  or  by  natives  of  India,* 
of  select  and  healthy  regions  adapted  for  the  growth  of  particular 
products,  might  also  be  very  materially  facilitated  through  the  medium 
of  such  a  beneficial  interest  in  financial  improvement. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  an  experience  which  our  country  has  gained 
in  India,  after  a  deplorable  sacrifice  of  the  brave  life  and  heroic 
virtue  of  some  of  the  noblest  of  its  children,  is,  that  military  occupa- 
tion alone  can  never  retain  its  possession.  It  must  be  seconded  by 
more  active  progress  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  soil,  under 
the  direction  of  the  British,  but  conjointly  with,  and  chiefly  through 
the  better  employment  of,  the  labour  of  the  native  population. 
Whilst  a  wise  economy  is  undoubtedly  a  great  desideratum  in  India, 
as  elsewhere,  nevertheless  its  opposite  extreme,  a  parsimonious 
policy,  would  sooner  perhaps  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
destroy  every  prospect  of  the  wished-for  progress. 

III. — Mscal  conditions  that  regulate  Indian  Finance,  compared  toith 
those  applicable  to  British  Mnance, 

Consideration  of  historical  evidence  is  essential  to  any  due  ap- 
preciation of  fiscal  systems  in  those  countries  of  Europe  where  pre- 
cedent and  ancient  institutions  flourish.  This  may  seem  a  truism, 
but  such  an  objection  may  be  borne  with,  as  it  will  serve  to  place  in 
stronger  relief  the  circumstance  that  the  same  course  must  even 
more  fully  apply  to  any  investigation  of  the  rationale  of  the  Indian 
fiscal  system,  in  which  the  memory  of  ages  gone  by  is  the  reality  of 
to-day.  The  Hindoo,  bred  in  the  same  debasing  idolatries  as  his 
ancestors,  and  the  Mussulman,  shackled  with  the  intolerancies  and 
infallibility  of  his  law,  are  always  looking  back  from  the  British 
century  of  power  to  an  antecedent  state  of  things ;  their  minds  are 
loth  to  grasp  the  idea  of  progress  and  change. 

The  more  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  study  their  own  annalists 
and  historians,  the  deeper  are  they  imbued  with  ideas  unfitted  for 
the  present  day.  They  drink  at  a  poisoned  source,  which  exalts  the 
principle  of  the  exploitation  of  the  many  for  the  good  of  the  few ; 
the  glitter,  pomp,  and  show  of  the  ruler  and  his  satellites,  at  the 
expense  of  the  grinding  poverty  and  starvation  of  the  pubject.  They 
naturally  recur  to  the  most  striking  example  of  administrative  6clat 
which  their  records  present.  They  point  with  some  pride  to  the 
rule  of  Akbar,  whose  dominion  was  greatly  more  extensive,  and 

*  The  number  of  Europeans  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
three  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
about  40,000  in  the  year  1851.  This  included  women  and  children.  The  total 
divided  as  to  sex  gives  about  29,000  males  and  11,000  females.  The  number,  of 
Europeans  not  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  returned  to  the  English  Census  Commission  of  1851.  Its  total  is  believed  to 
be  very  small. 
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.  whose  revenue  was  some  forty  or  fifty  times  larger,  than  that  of  his 
contemporary,  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  they  are  slow  to  perceive  that 
even  the  wisdom  of  an  Akbar  failed  to  lay  the  foundations  of  methods 
which  could  permanently  conduce  to  the  wealth  and  well-being  of  the 
people. 

The  revised  Land  Assessment  of  Akbar  and  liis  finance  ministers, 
Tuder  Mull  and  Mozuifer  Khan,  the  formation  of  which  dates  from 
A.D.  1578  and  1579,  errs  against  the  just  principles  of  the  propor- 
tionality of  Taxation.  It  was  an  attempt  to  lay  the  whole  burden  of 
taxation  on  the  Land,  and  to  remit  the  other  sources  of  revenue  from 
indirect  and  direct  taxation  levied  under  the  authority  of  the  Maho- 
medan  law.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  was  successfully 
applied,  in  practice,  even  in  Akbar's  reign,  or  that  the  Taxes  said  to 
have  been  remitted  were  positively  not  exacted.  This  much  appears 
certain,  that  they  soon  had  to  be  reverted  to.  Whether,  however,  a 
system  of  taxation  be  eclectic  like  Akbar's,  or  general  and  regulated 
so  as  to  fall  on  all  descriptions  of  property,  its  result  under  native 
rule,  ready  to  gather  without  planting,  and  to  reap  w^ithout  sowing, 
neglecting  to  promote  industry  and  energy  among  the  people,  or  to 
allow  them  to  recover  from  perpetual  and  harassing  exactions,  was 
inevitably  one  of  collapse.  This  method  of  taxing  may  be  compared 
with  a  chronic  habit  of  bleeding,  without  leaving  breathing  time,  or 
affording  rest  and  nourishment. 

Under  an  impoverishing  condition  of  aggressive,  despotic,  and 
civil  wars,  the  eclectic  system  of  raising  an  undue  proportion  of 
revenue  from  direct  sources  was  as  prejudicial  as  would  have  been 
exclusive  indirect  taxation.  A  due  admixture  of  both  methods  is  the 
only  one  which  coul*  provide  for  a  lengthened  period  against  the  ex- 
haustion from  such  a  drain  on  productive  resources. 

It  is  by  no  means  uninteresting  to  compare  the  ancient  Indian 
and  English  systems  of  taxation.  It  is  here  proposed  to  give  some 
brief  remarks  on  the  somewhat  remarkable  parallelisms  which  may  be 
traced  between  them ;  these  are  arranged  in  the  following  Tabular 
statement. 

The  leading  source  of  information  on  the  Mahomedan  system  of 
Bevenue  and  Taxation  in  India  is  the  Axeen  Akbabee,  or  Institutes 
of  Akbar.  From  notes  on  English  versions  of  the  portion  of  that 
work  which  relates  to  these  branches  of  administration,  the  first 
column  of  the  next  Table,  H,  has  been  compiled.  Its  first  eleven 
items  (under  the  letter  A)  show  the  Taxes  in  chief  under  the  general 
provisions  and  basis  of  the  Mahomedan  law  in  vigour  in  India  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Eleventh  Century.  The  next  thirty  items 
(under  the  letter  B)  show  some  of  the  principal  of  the  Taxes  of  a 
subsidiary  kind,  which  were  generally  and  simultaneously  imposed. 
The  latter,  and  other  analogous  imposts,  are  said  to  have  been  repeided 
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by  Akbar,  but  succeediiig  sovereigns  jrere  obliged  to  re-impose  them 
to  make  up  their  revenues.  Akbar  is  also  asserted  to  have  repealed 
the  majority  of  the  more  important  taxes  first  above  referred  to,  par- 
ticularly the  Poll-Tax,  which,  obnoxious  and  opposed  as  it  was  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  was  nevertheless  immensely  productive. 

In  the  second  column  of  the  Table,  the  Indian  nomenclature  of  the 
Taxes  is  given,  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  the  author  of  "  Observa* 
tions  on  the  Law  and  Constitution  of  India."    (London,  1B25.) 

In  the  third  column  are  appended  some  brief  notes  on  the  paral- 
lelism which  it  appears  to  me  may  be  drawn  between  the  fiscal 
systems  of  India  and  England ;  and  these  may,  perhaps,  be  found  suf- 
ficient to  indicate,  that  in  ingenuity  and  expansiveness  of  plan,  the 
Tax  collectors  of  the  East  have  always  been  fully  up  to  the  mark  of 
their  brethren  in  the  West,  and  in  many  respects  have  surpassed  them. 

Table  H. 
Paballslisms  of  the  Indian  and  Enqlish  Systems  of  Eevenue  and 


1 

Taxation. 

3 

8 

Indian  Taxes. 

Indian 
Nomenclature. 

Notes  and  Remarks  on  Taxes 
of  a  precisely  similar,  or  nearly 
analogous, nature  in  England. 

(A.) — Taxbs  in  chief  under  the 

general  provisions  and  basis  of  the 

Mahomedan  Law. 

I.  Tithes,  commuted  into  Land-Tax 
(see  No.  ii.),  as  the  Mahomedan 
law  does  not  permit  Tithes  as  well 
as  Land-Tax  to  be  levied  on  the 
same  Land 

II.  Land-Tax 

Ooshr 

Rhurauj 

Ooshr-oot 
tujauiut 

Zukaut  

Zukaut 

Tithes. 
Lflnd-Tax. 

III.  Taibute  .•...•***..t... 

Tributes  from  Scotland,  &c.,  swelled 
the  Revenue  of  England  In  mediae- 
val times.  In  modem  days  it 
indirectly  derives  some  benefit 
from  IndiAn  Tribute. 

Customs. 

IV.  Customs .• 

V.  Cattle    Tax   on  Camels,  oxen, 
sheep,  and  goats 

VI.  Pbopeety  Tax  of  2i  Per  Cent, 
on  Gold  and  SUver  bullion,  Coin, 
ornaments,  and  Plate.    Propbbty 
AND  Incomb  Tax,  3{  per  Cent,  ad 
valorem,  on  Stock  in  Trade,  and  on 
Profits  derived  from  any  kind  of 
moveabte  or  personal  property 

A  Poll-Tax  on  Sheep  wW  levied  in 
England  by  the  8  &  4  Edw.  Vl» 
1549:  repealed  in  following  year. 

Property  Taxes  ©n  Gold  and  Silver 
Bullion,  Coin,  &o.,  can  be  traced 
in  England  firom  the  time  of 
Henry  II  (a.d.  I188),ai;d,tliroagli 
tlie  medium  of  the  Land-Tax 
Assessment,  down  to  (he  period 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Income 
Taxes  on  Stock-in-Trade,  and  on 
Profits  therefrom,  and  from  per- 
sonal property  generally,  from  the 
same  date  (1188),  and  even  pre- 
vimuly,  down  to  tibe  preeeiit  time. 
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Indian  Taxbb. 


VII.  PooB  Rates.  Alms  for  the  re> 
lief  of  the  poorj  including  expiatoiy 
sin-offerings,  and  yotlTe-offerings. 
The  Alms  were  payable  on  the  eed  or 
festival  of  /e/r,  soon  after  the  i2u- 
muzHufif  or  Mdbomedan  Lent,  bat 
only  by  Moslems  of  age,  male  and 
female,  who,  besides  honse,  furni- 
ture, dec,  and  labouring  slaves, 
possessed  200  Du-hums  of  pro- 
perty. (Taking  the  Dirhum  at  9j<2.. 
this  represented  the  sum  of  7  J.  18«.) 

viii.  Poll  Tax.  From  the  wealthy, 
or  owners  of  from  10,000  to  15,000 
Dirhums  of  property,  t.  «.,  of  from 
ZUh  to  593/.,  48  Dirhums  per 
annum  (t.  e.,  about  88f .)  From  the 
middle  classes,  possessed  of  pro* 
perty,  but  not  independent,  34  Dir- 
hums {ue,tl9*.)feit  waaam.  And 
from  the  labouring  classes,  12  Dir- 
hums (t.  e.,  9<.  (m.),  payable  by 
monthly  instalments  of  1  Dirhum 
{^d.)  This  PoU,  or  Capitation 
Tax,  was  unpopular  in  India,  often 
repeated  and  reviyed,  and  finally 
done  away  with  in  1745. 

XX.  RoTALTT,  on  War  Prises  or 
Plunder,  Mining  Produce,  Trea- 
sure Trove,  and  Wrecks.  This  was 
termed  "  Fifths,"  such  being  the 
Sovereign's  share  according  to  the 
Koran. 


X.  Escheats;  property  falling  to  the 
crown,  in  default  of  legal  heirs,  or 
by  confiscation  for  difference  of  re- 
ligion, barring  inheritance  if  either 
party  thereto  be  a  Moslem. 


XI.  Wab  Taxes. 


(B.)— Subsidiabt  Taxes  levied  hy 
ike  Mahomedan  Sovereign: 

1.  Tax  on  Marriages,  by  a  variable 
scale,  according  to  the  wealth  and 
position  of  the  parents,  varying 
from  20  mohurs  to  2  dams. 

2.  SuccesNon  or  Introduction  Taxes 

8.  Port  Duties,  Admiralty  dues  . . . . 
4.  Tax  on  convocations  assembled  to 

settle  bttsineas,  and  levied  on  each 

person. 


Indian 
Notnenelature, 


Sadukut-ool  fetr 


Jizeeah 


Khooms  . 


Pesh  kttsh  . . 


Meer  buhree  , 
Kureeaee    . . . 


Notes  and  Remarks  on  Taxes 

of  a  precisely  similar,  or  nearly 

analogous,  nature  in  Bnolano. 


A  distinct  parallelism  is  to  be  drawn 
for  the  period  previous  to  the 
Reformation  in  the  offerings  to 
shrines  and  altars,  and  the  endow- 
ments of  churches  and  monas- 
teries which  dispensed  alms  to  the 
Poor.  After  the  Monasteries  and 
Religious  houses  were  su^^essed 
we  have  the  Parlmmentary  lens- 
lation  of  48  Elizabeth,  e.  9,  Uie 
foundation  of  our  English  poor 
law. 

Poll  Taxes,  sometimes  at  a  oniform 
rate,  and  at  other  times  on  a 
sliding  scale,  according  to  wealth 
or  dignity,  were  levied,  in  the  face 
of  much  opposition,  as  &r  bade 
as  by  sovereigns  of  the  Planta- 
genet  line.  The  Parliaments  of 
Henry  VIII  and  Charles  I  re- 
vived the  Tax  t^nporarily,  and 
with  better  success  in  its  collec- 
tion. The  last  revival  was  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  when 
it  expired  in  the  midst  of  general 
unpopularity  and  discontent  at  its 
incidence. 

War  Prizes,  Ransoms,  and  Plunder, 
Mining  Royalties,  Treasure  Trove, 
and  Wrecks,  belonged,  iu  chief 
measure,  to  English  sovereigns 
from  the  earliest  times,  but  their 
share  was  greater  than  one-fifth. 
In  theory  they  were  entitled  to  all. 

Feudal  escheats  in  England  from 
Saxon  and  Norman  times  down  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Words 
and  Liveries,  tetnp.  Charles  II. 
Since  then  escheats  from  failure 
of  heirs  only. 

The  only  special  War  Taxes  in 
England,  called  Benevolences, 
were  at  first  assumed  to  be  volun- 
tary, but  soon  became  obligatory 
exactions. 


For  about  ten  years,  commencing 
from  1695,  a  Marriage  Tax  existed 
in  England.  The  feudal  rights  to 
Fines  on  Marriages  may  «Jso  be 
referred  to. 

Court  Fees  on  Installation,  aoces- 
siou  to  Peerage,  &c. 

Port  and  Admiralty  Dues. 
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NotnencldtiiTe 

Notes  and  Remarks  on  Taxes 

Indian  Taxes. 

of  a  precisely  similar,  or  nearly 

Av  i^«..b..w.i*.i#r  Cf. 

analogous,  nature  in  England. 

6,  Tax  on  oxen  

Gaoshumaree . . 

• 
.... 

6.     „    „    Fruit-trees 

Sire  deruktee.. 

7.     „    ,,   Artizans....* 

Furook  Aksam 

!!!! 

peshah 

8.     „    „    Sale  of  Cattle    

* . 

• 

0    Market  Dues 

*r«     jJUkmrn^MKom  ji^vjswo      ••   ■••■   ••••    *•»•   •• 

10.  Tax  on  bemp,  blankets,  .ghee  or 

.... 

oil,  raw  bides 

11.  Tax  on  measuring  land  ••••.••• 

,, 

.... 

12              ..  weiorhinff 

Stamp  on  weights  and  scales. 

13.      ..    for  killinff  cattle 

** 

I^L.             tin  tnnninor       ....•.«....•• 

** 

16.     „    „  gambling  witb  dice    .... 

, , 

Stamp  duties  on  dice. 

1  A.               sawinff  timber  «■...••... 

17.     „    „  Transit  passports 

Rahdarco   .... 

.. .. 

18    Heartli  Money     

Hearth  Money. 
Auctioneer's  Uoense. 

19.  Tax   on  Buyer  mnd  SeUer  of 

,, 

Houses 

20.  Tax  on^t  made  from  earth.... 

•• 

Salt  Tax  finally  repealed  in  England 
in  1826. 

21.     ,,     „  the    commencement    of 

Bilkutty 

.... 

reaping 

22.  Tax  on  Lime  for  building 

.... 

23.     „     „  Spirituous  liquors 

Excise  on  Spirits. 

2<1.            ..  Brokerase  >......■.... 

Transfer  Stamps. 

**•       »l       »    APiwnciojjo  ............ 

26.     ff     „  Fishermen 

26             ..  Mint  Taxes    

Seignorage  on  coinage  of  Gold  from 
a  very  early  pcrioll  in  England, 

*»»•            ij           )}      ATAlUfc     A  l&ACa        .•*•••.•.. 

discontinued  in  1606,  continued 

on  Silver  and  Copper  coin. 

27.     „     „  Coin  or  Bullion  Dealers. 

Surraufee   .... 

.... 

28.  Tax  for  Police  officers 

Daroghanee   .. 
Tesseeldaree  .. 

Police  Rates. 

20.     „     „  Under-collectors 

80             ..  Monev-triers 

Fotahdaree.... 

l^v*          )y         yy      *^»\z***^j  ■■^*  •*#*!*    ••  ••••  ••  •• 

The  preceding  long  catalogue  of  Taxes  does  not  merely  represent 
an  ancient  state  of  things  which  has  become  obsolete.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  almost  unchanged  at  the  present  time,  in  those  parts 
of  Hindostan  where  Native  rule  still  continues.  It  rather  fells 
short  of,  than  over  estimates,  the  subtle  ramifications  of  the  fiscal 
system  there  prevalent.  As  examples  in  point,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  what  were  the  facts  in  the  two  comparatively  recent  annexa- 
tions of  the  Punjab  and  Sinde. 

As  regards  the  Fukjab,  reference  may  with  advantage  be  made 
to  a  remarkable  Document  which  has  deservedly  reflected  much 
honour  on  the  distinguished  Administration  of  whose  talents  and 
public  spirit  it  will  be  an  enduring  monument.  The  allusion  here  is 
to  the  "  General  Beport  on  the  Administration  of  the  Punjab  for 
the  years  1849-50  and  1850-51."  (Printed  for  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company:  London,  1854).  In  referring  to 
the  system  of  Taxation  under  the  ruler  who  had  immediately  pre- 
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ceded  the  English,  and  whoso  territory  was  finally  annexed  in  the 
spring  of  1849,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  and 
Mr.  Eobert  Montgomery  state  (see  paragraph  299) : — 

"  Under  Runjeet  Sing  the  whole  country  was  threaded  with  a  net  work  of  pre- 
ventive lines. 

'<  These  lines  were  dotted  with  innumerable  posts  for  the  collection  of  every 
kind  of  taZ|  direct  and  indirect.  At  the  same  set  of  stations,  excise  and  customs- 
taxes,  town-dues,  tranBit-duties,  capitation-imposts,  artisan-fees,  were  all  levied. 
The  principle  was  to  extract  taxation  from  everything  indiscriminately.  No  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  domestic  and  foreign  industry,  between  articles  of 
indigenous  and  extraneous  production,  between  manufactures  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  artisans  of  Lahore  and  Umritsur  were  taxed,  together  with  the  goldsmiths  and 
ironmongers  of  Cabul ;  the  silks  of  Mooltan  and  the  cloths  of  the  Panjab  were  no 
less  dutiable  than  the  cotton  goods  of  Europe;  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  the 
groceries  of  Cabul,  the  dried  fruits  of  Central  Asia.  The  cotton,  indigo  and  sugar 
of  the  Punjab,  had  to  pay  an  excise  about  equal  in  amount  to  the  customs  levied  on 
the  same  produce  imported  from  Hindostan.  Nor  was  salt  the  only  necessary  of  life 
subject  to  taxation ;  ghee,  tobacco,  vegetables,  all  the  poor  men's  luxuries,  were 
placed  under  contribution." 

The  above  quotation  is  shortened  to  make  room  for  the  following 
passage  in  the  context,  which  is  of  importance  and  interest  as 
showing  that  a  thorough  system  of  mixed  direct  and  indirect  Taxa- 
tion is  an  effectual  preservative  from  a  disturbance  of  the  propor- 
tionality and  equity  of  Taxation  (see  paragraph  300) : — 

*'But,  on  the  whole,  the  taxation  could  not  be  called  uneven,  inasmuch  as  it 
embraced  everything;  every  class  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  every  locality, 
every  thoroughfare,  every  town  and  village,  every  article,  wherever  sold,  imported 
or  exported,  domestic  or  foreign.  That  such  a  multiform  system  of  taxation  did  not 
harass  the  people,  fetter  trade,  and  produce  oppression,  can  scarcely  be  supposed ; 
bat  still  commerce  did  somehow  thrive,  and  a  sturdy  people  grew  and  multiplied  to 
a  degree  which,  under  such  disadvantages,  European  political  economists  would  have 
thought  hardly  possible.'' 

With  respect  to  Sikdb,  it  will  be  convenient  to  arrange,  in  the 
following  Table  J,  a  list  of  the  Taxes  repealed  soon  after  that 
country  was  conquered.  The  original  materials  will  be  found  in  the 
Eetum  to  Order  of  the  House  of  Lords  (163/'53).  We  need  only 
here  remark,  that  many  of  the  Items  can  be  traced  to  their  counter- 
parts in  the  Ta.ble  H  which  we  have  just  now  been  considering. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  observed  that  direct  taxation  by  native 
governments  in  the  form  of  Income  and  Property  Taxes,  prevailed 
from  time  immemorial ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  taxes  were 
imposed  long  before  the  Mahomedan  period  by  the  Hindoo  Code  of 
Menu.*  Direct  Taxation  by  Income  and  Property  Tax  has,  however, 
been  abolished  by  the  British  Administration  in  India.  This  will 
be  further  referred  to  in  the  next  part  of  these  remarks. 

-    *  See,  po»tf  under  head  of  (4)  Motubpba,  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  paper. 
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Table  J. 

JPeiciiptm  8ktt4mmi  o/Taxibs  Bepealbd  in  Sxndb  during  the  G(mmonk^ 

of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier^jfram  1843  to  1846. 


Description  of  Tax. 


De8criptiDnfifTAz» 


1.  Rahadaree  or  Transit  Duty 

2.  Tax  levied  on  Goods  exported  and 

imported  within  the  Province. 
(Land  Customs) 

3.  Chowth  Shurafee ;  Tax  levied  from 

Shroffs  on  account  of  Exchange  of 
Coins  or  Goldsmiths'  Contract 

4.  Mochee  Poorah;  Tax  levied  from 

Tanners  of  Leather  or  Tannery 
Contract 

5.  Zar  Cohee  ;  Tax  levied  from  Manu- 

factures of  Gold  Leaf,  or  Arsiduc 
Contract 

6.  Kinura;  Tax  levied  on  a  kind  of 

Red  Colour  manufactured  from  the 
Bark  of  a  Tree 

7.  Keermeez  Tax ;  a  Tax  on  Cochineal 

8.  Duin;  Tax  on  Curds 

9.  "Dulalee    Tobacco;"    Tax    levied 

from  Brokers  dealing  in  Tobacco 

10.  Daran  Teerath;  a  Tax  levied  from 

Pilgrims  proceeding  to  the  annual 
Fair  at  the  Hot  Spring  at  Lackie 

11.  Dhur  Tharazoo;   Tax  levied  from 

certain  privileged  Grain  Measurers 
existent  in  all  principal  Cities, 
where  all  the  Grain  imported  was 
measured  by  them  alone,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  Privilege  they 
levied  a  certain  Fee  from  the 
Importers 

12.  Bhayath  and  Meer  Imarath;    Tax 

levied  on  Fruits  produced  in  Gar- 
dens, and  the  latter  on  Houses 
and  Building  Materials  sold 

13.  Eirmith ;  Tax  levied  on  Sweetmeats 

made  of  Sugar,  during  the  Hindoo 
Festival  of  Dewallee 

14.  Tax  on  the  Marriage  of  the  Poorer 

Classes 

15.  Tax  on  Carpenters 


16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
23, 

24. 
25. 

26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 


35. 

36. 
37. 

38. 


Puaacherree  or  Grazing ;  Tax  levied 
on  the  Muncher  Lake 

Thul  Burath ;  Tax  from  Mussulmen 
on  their  Festivals 

**  Choongee ;"  Pee  on  Grain  at 
Sehwan 

Chickendose;  Tax  i^ioa  Silk  Bia« 
broiderers 

Tufed  baf;  Tax  levied  on  Cotton 
Fabric  Manufacturers 

Tax  levied  on  Ivory  Manufacturers 
or  Turners 

Ruin  Saz ;  Tax  levied  from  Braiiers 

Nidaff;  Tax  levied  from  Cotton 
Cleaners 

Coombar ;  Tax  levied  from  Potters 

Sonar;  Tax  levied  from  Gold  and 
Silver  Smiths 

Paish  Cush  and  Sheu  Soomaree ; 
Poll  Tax 

Tax  levied  on  Butchers 
„        on  Com  Grinders 
,,        on  Vegetable  Sellers 
„        from  Shopkeepers 
,,         on  Oil  Manufacturers 
„        on  Fish-sellers 

Moree ;  Tax  levied  on  Boats  anchor- 
ing at  any  Port  in  the  River. 

Russoom  CanaghoU ;  Tax  on  Goods 
transported  to  any  Place,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Levy  of  the  Cos- 
toms  Duties 

'^  Doorkanee ;''  Tax  levied  on  the 
opening  of  new  Doors  and  Win- 
dows of  Shops 

"  Pttim  ;''  Tax  on  Rushes  for  mak- 
ing  Mats 

"Nurruck  Rogun;'*  Tax  levied 
when  the  Rate  of  Ghee  was  high 
in  the  Market 

Athusbazee ;  Taxes  on  the  Makers 
of  Fireworks 


There  remain  to  be  noticed  some  of  the  distinguishing  featured 
as  respects  the  origin  and  incidence  of  the  Indian  Land-Tax. 

A  century  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  East  India  Company 
became  sovereign  landlords  and  collectors  of  revenue  on  their  inde- 
pendent account ;  when  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  were  ceded  to 
them,  and  the  donor  called  the  gift  the  "  paradise  of  the  world." 
What  may  be  termed  the  modem  System  of  Eeyenue  was  inaugurated 
linder  the  government  of  Lord  Gomwallis.    In  17^3  was  passed  the 
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first  of  a  series  of  regolationa  and  acts  which  have  been  coatinued 
to  the  present  time  by  a  n^id  Buccession  of  amendments  and 
reforms.  Preyiouslj,  and  dating  from  the  administration  of  Olive, 
efforts  had  been  made  in  the  same  direction.  That  period  was,  how- 
ever, one  attended  with  the  difficulties  of  an  experimental,  or  ^Km- 
sional,  kind  of  legislation,  and  with  the  pre-occapatioiis  «f  miUtfirir 
eyents. 

Between  1772  and  1798,  fonr  Committees  of  the  House  of  Corn-* 
mons  deliberated  on  Indian  affairs — the  memorable  administration  of 
Warren  Hastings  had  taken  its  place  in  history — ^the  Board  of  Con* 
trol  had  been  instituted. 

In  the  interval  different  Land  Revenue  systems  had  been  tried. 
Annual,  quinquennial,  and  decennial,  settlements  were  tested ;  but 
no  radical  change  of  the  plans  of  native  rulers  had  been  essayed. 
In  the  pursuit  of  revenue,  much  of  the  oppression  and  exaction  of 
those  rulers  had  been  continued.  These  characteristics  were  not 
simply  the  results  of  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire.  In  the 
Hindoo,  as  well  as  in  the  Mahomedani,  system,  may  be  traced  the 
origin,  common  to  all  great  empires,  of  the  military  conqueror  par- 
celling out  the  possession  of  the  land,  retaining  a  share  of  the  produce 
for  himself  and  his  immediate  followers,  and  distributing  grants 
Eent-Free,  or  subject  to  conditions,  more  or  less  onerous,  of  special 
tenure. 

Both  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  plans  seem  to  have  proceeded 
upon  the  sovereign's  share  being  calculated  on  the  gross  produce, 
and  not  on  the  net  produce  or  rent  remaining  after  the  expenses  of 
cultivation  are  deducted.  The  Hindoo  belief  was,  that  in  remote 
antiquity  the  earth  became,  by  conquest,  the  property  of  the  holy 
Parasa  Bama.  That  this  individual,  or  Demi-god,  presented  the 
earth  in  free  gift  to  the  sage  Casyapa,  who,  in  his  turn,  committed  it 
to  the  soldier-tribe  or  caste  of  the  Cshatriyas,  because  of  their  pro- 
tective powers.  That  from  them  it  passed  into  the  proprietorship  of 
successive  conquerors,  and  not  into  that  of  the  cultivators  or  subjects. 
But  the  latter  might  acquire  property  by  payment  of  annual  rent, 
or  rent  for  terms  of  years.  If  this  rent  was  not  paid,  the  contract 
was  annulled.  And,  where  there  was  no  special  agreement,  a  bidder 
for  the  land  at  a  higher  rent  could  oust  the  actual  holder  at  the 
expiry  of  the  annual,  or  term,  tenancy.  And  by  rent  a  given  pro- 
portion of  produce,  and  not  a  specific  amount  of  money,  was  implied. 
TheoreticaUy*  the  Hindoo  sovereign's  legal  proportion  was  one-sixth 
in  ordinary  time,  and  one-fourth  in  War  time.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Hindoo  rulers  of  ancient  days  were  a  whit  better, 
or  more  lenient,  than  their  Moslem  successors,  who  soon  extended 

*  See  Colebrooke*8  works;  the  late  Professor  Jones  of  Haileyburv'a  unfinished 
Treatiae  on  Rent,  &c. 
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the  proportion  to  one-tbird  from  lands  of  the  usual  class,  and  to 
one-half  from  lands  naturally  irrigated  by  flood  rivers. 

The  rule,  of  conquest  conferring  proprietorship,  was  preserved, 
in  the  fullest  integrity,  by  the  Mahomedan  code.  The  theory. and 
practice  of  its  operation  are  very  clearly  defined  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  anonymous  work  entitled  "  Observations  on  the 
Law  and  Constitution  of  India,  &c.,"  (London,  1825),  which  has 
been  before  referred  to.    The  author  states  (p.  97) : 

**  By  the  Moohummadan  revenue  la^s  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  Moslem 
and  the  Zimmee,  or  non-Moslem  subject,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  attend.  This 
distinction  is  great  with  respect  to  the  land  revenue ;  but  it  is  applicable,  only,  to 
the  land  of  Arabia  Proper,  and  to  conquered  provinces,  when  the  lands  are  divided 
amongst  the  conquerors.  Thus  the  Moslem  pays  the  Ooshr,  or  tithe  of  his  crop  ; 
the  Zimmee,  the  heavier  impost  of  Khurauj,  which  by  law  may  amount  to,  but 
cannot  exceed,  half  the  produce,  t.  e.,  five  tithes.  But,  on  thb  other  hand,  the 
Moslem  is  liable  to  several  annual  and  occasional  taxes,  from  which  the  Zimmee 
b  exempt,  amounting  to  about  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  his  property  (not  of  the 
produce  merely),  under  the  name  of  Sudukah  and  Zukaut^  or  pious  benevolences. 
I  use  this  word  because  the  English  reader  will  recognise  it. 

*'But  as  India  was  conquered  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  inhabitants  were  suffered 
to  remain  in  it,  and  their  lands  were  restored  to  them  on  paying  the  capitation  tax 
and  the  Khurauj^  or  land  revenue,  by  law  the  whole  land  of  India  is  Khuraujee 
land,  the  Hindoo  and  other  inhabitants,  unbelievers,  are  Zimmee,  and  the  land  is 
liable  to  the  Khurauj,  whether  it  be  in  possession  of  a  Moslem  or  a  Zimmee.  This 
is  the  law  of  Moohummudan  conquest ;  and  the  fact  corresponds  with  the  law.  By 
law  the  Ooshr  and  Khurauj  cannot  both  be  exacted  from  the  same  land ;  conse- 
quently, in  India,  the  land  revenue,  payable  by  a  Moslem  and  a  Zimmee,  by  law, 
would  be  the  same,  and  so  de  facto  it  was." 

Proprietary  right  of  the  state  to  the  rent ;  and  possessory,  but 
subsidiary,  right  of  the  subject  to  the  land ;  were  thus  clearly  defined 
by  the  Mahomedan  law.  In  every  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  the 
chief  landlord  was  the  State.  And  the  British  government  holds 
that  position  in  India  by  the  same  rule  of  conquest  which  has  pre- 
vailed there  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo 
dynasties.  The  parallel  as  to  origin  and  principle  of  such  a  right  is 
BO  complete  with  that  of  the  feudal  tenures  and  land-taxes,  of 
Europe,  and  of  England  in  particular,  that  we  may  merely  restrict 
our  notice  to  the  fact. 

We  now  pass  to  a  point  of  practical  importance,  viz. :  Laitd-Tax 
Eedemption  so  far  as  applicable  to  India. 

The  plan  of  rendering  the  Land-Tax  permanent  in  amount,  was 
adopted  by  statute  in  India,  about  four  years  before  it  was  so  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  true  that  in  this  country  a  given  maximum 
never  had  been  exceeded  in  the  Acts  passed  from  year  to  year  since 
the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  but  permanent  legislation  did  not 
take  place  until  Mr.  Pitt's  Act  was  passed  in  1797;  whilst,  in 
Bengal,  the  Marquis  of  Cornwallis  had  carried  into  effect  his  Ferma- 
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nent  Settlement,  in  1793.  But  there  is  a  highly  important  distinc- 
tion to  be  remarked,  rendering  the  analogy  less  substantial  than 
would  at  first  appear.  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  his  Land-Tax  measure, 
in  order  to  render  perpetual  a  legal  claim  of  the  State  to  a  certain 
reserved  rent,  of  customary  fixed  amount,  and  which  constituted  at 
the  time  no  more  than  about  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  British  Bevenue.* 
Lord  Cornwallis  introduced  hisLand-Tax  measure,  in  order  to  render 
perpetual  a  legal  claim  of  the  East  Indian  government  to  a  reserved 
rent,  which  had  not,  by  custom,  been  of  fixed  amount,  and  which 
constituted  at  the  time  as  much  as  Fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  wholo 
Bengal  Eevenue. 

There  was  a  difference,  therefore,  both  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
customary  fixity  of  amount  in  the  one  instance,  as  compared  with 
its  indeterminateness  in  the  other ;  and  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
far  greater  comparative  moment  of  such  a  step  as  a  permanent 
renunciation,  in  India,  of  the  power  of  increasing  rent,  which 
there  formed  the  leading  item  of  revenue.  In  the  United  King- 
dom, the  equilibrium  and  proportionality  of  taxation,  has,  all 
things  considered,  usually  been  as  well  adjusted  as  could  reason- 
ably be  expected;  and  Mr.  Pitt's  financial  discernment  was 
never  more  conspicuous  than  in  his  promotion  of  a  mixed  system 
of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  as  the  most  efficient  aid  to  such  an 
adjustment.  In  India,  owing  partly  to  its  inferior  civilization  pre- 
venting representative  government,  re-adjustment  of  methods  of  taxa- 
tion is  more  difficult  and  more  experimental. 

And,  if  these  grounds  have  weight,  they  certainly  lend  force  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  (Jovemment 
Bent,  or  Land  Tax  in  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal,  was  an  improvi- 
dent and  unwise  measure.  That  the  motive  of  its  institution  was 
upright  and  well-intentioned  is  not  doubted,  but  it  is  a  branch  of  the 
question  which  does  not  belong  to  the  present  line  of  inquiry.  Por- 
tunately,  too,  the  measure  is  limited  to  the  comparatively  narrow  area 
to  which  it  was  applied  at  the  outset.  The  Statistics  in  the  first  part 
of  this  paper  will  enable  some  idea  to  be  formed  of  its  size  and  popu- 
lation, contrasted  with  the  rest  of  British  India ;  and  the  reader  will 
judge  whether  an  extravagant  amount  of  controversial  literature  has 
not  been  wasted  in  India,  and  in  this  country,  upon  the  debateable 
points  of  conditions  that  apply  to  a  section  of  the  community  of  India, 
which,  owing  to  the  annexations  of  territory  that  have  gone  on 
(almost  continuously)  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation, 
has  ceased  to  possess  the  nearly  exclusive  importance  it  once  had. 

By  this,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  contended  that  the  Lower  Pro- 

*  In  estimating  this  proportion,  it  has  been  considered  right  to  take  the  orcKnary 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  in  1797,  exclusive  of  all  receipts  from  Loam.  If  the  latter 
Were  induded,  the  proportion  would  be  reduced  from  10  to  about  5  per  cent. 
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vinces  of  Bengal  have  hot  the  fullest  title  to  the  warm  interest  and 
attention  which  the  Indian  administration  direct  towards  .them.  Far 
from  such  a  view— The  progress  and  condition  of  their  population 
are  bound  up  with  the  earliest  associations  of  British  rule, — and  all 
that  the  preceding  remarks  are  intended  to  convey,  is,  that  the  tim,e 
and  debate  that  used  formerly  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  permanent 
settlement  of  Bengal,  in  arguments  for  and  against  it,  can  at  the  pre- 
sent day  be  more  profitably  directed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
matters,  upon  which  a  right  judgment  really  ajffects  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  of  India.  The  permanent  settlement  of  the  Land 
Eevenue,  so  far  as  regards  a  part  of  a  Presidency,  and  amongst  a 
portion  of  these  people,  is  an  established  fact ;  and  this  can  never  be 
disturbed  without  breach  of  faith  such  as  we  refuse,  as  Englishmen, 
even  to  entertain. 

There  is  a  single  useful  question  branching  out  of  this  subject, 
namely : — Sow  the  conditions  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  can  best 
he  utilized? 

Acting  upon  the  precedent  of  the  principle  of  Mr.  Pitt's  measure, 
which  rendered  the  permanent  British  Land  Tax  redeemable,  a 
similar  course  has  sometimes  been  suggested  for  India.  Upon  the 
maturest  reflection  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  principles  involved 
in  those  methods  of  redemption,  (which  however  inefficiently,  were 
described  with  some  pains  in  my  paper  on  British  Land  Tax,  in- 
serted in  the  last  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions),  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  extension  of  too  wide  a  generalization  of  a  Eedemption 
of  the  Land  Tax  would  be  as  wrong  as,  and  far  less  excusable  than, 
the  permanent  settlement  itself.  If,  however,  the  carrying  out  of 
such  a  suggestion  were  restricted  in  its  field  of  operation  distinctly  to 
Bengal  alone,  or  ra,ther,  to  those  portions  of  the  Bengal  Presidency 
where  the  Permanent  Settlement  is  an  existing  institution  of  the 
country  and  cannot  be  reversed,  there  do  not  appear  any  valid  objec- 
tions to  a  Land  Tax  Eedemption  being  effectually  carried  out. 

The  method  should  be  a  cancelment  of  Land  Tax  in  exchange  for 
a  traiisfer  and  cancelment  of  such  an  amount  of  nominal  capital  in 
the  Indian  Public  Debt,  as  produces  an  annual  dividend  precisely 
equal  to  the  Land  Tax  redeemed. 

At  5  Per  Cent.  Interest,  each  Million  of  Land  Tax  so  redeemed 
in  exchange  for  its  equivalent  in  Indian  Stock,  would  pay  off  Twenty 
Millions  of  the  Debt,  or  at  4  J  Per  Cent.  Interest,  22,222,000/.  would 
be  similarly  paid  off. 

A  redemption  of  about  Sixty-two  Per  Cent,  of  the  Bengal  Land 
lax,  say  of  2,916,0007.,  out  of  4,688,000/.  (its  aggregate  amount  as 
in  1855-6),  would  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  existing  Public  Debt  of 
the  East  India  Company  charged  on  the  Eevenues  of  India,  which, 
4b  already  shown,  amounted  (exclusive  of  the  Capital  Stock,  but  in- 
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elusive  of  the  8,000,000Z.  of  Loan  to  be  raised  for  the  Mutiny 
Expenses)  to  the  Sum  of  68,434,000/.,  on  1st  May,  1868. 

A  redemption  of  this  kind,  not  obligatory,  but  purely  permissive, 
and  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  Landholder's  own  wish,  and  when  his 
means  admitted,  would  be  gradual  and  self-adjusting ;  but  probably 
neither  the  requisite  funds,  nor  'the  inclination  to  redeem,  would  be 
found  wanting  in  Bengal. 

The  operation  is  one  of  balance  or  interchange  of  two  equivalents. 
Instead  of  the  British  government  in  India  paying  with  one  hand  to 
the  Stockholders  of  the  Debt  about  2,916,000/.  of  annual  interest, 
and  receiving  with  the  other  hand  from  the  Bengal  Landholders  about 
4jf  Millions  of  annual  Land  Tax>  it  would  eventually  write  off 
2,916,000/.  of  Land  Tax,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  existing  Indian 
Debt  would  be  cancelled. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  as  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
existing  nominal  capital  of  the  Indian  Debt  is  4^  per  cent.,  any  pos- 
sible advantage  from  some  future  reduction  of  Interest  would  be  pre- 
vented from  accrui]ig.  As  this  is  a  deferred  contingency,  its  pecu- 
niary effect  upon  the  final  result  of  a  Eedemption  measure  is  not 
of  much  importance.  On  the  other  side,  it  should  be  noticed  that 
the  immediate  expenses  of  collecting  the  Land  Tax  in  Bengal  are 
6  Per  Cent.,  or  about  175,000/.  per  annum  on  the  portion  of  that 
tax  represented  by  the  sum  of  2,916,000/.  just  referred  to ;  and  these 
expenses  would  be  entirely  saved  by  the  Eedemption.  The  cost  of 
administering  the  Debt,  or  in  other  words,  the  management  expenses 
of  paying  Dividends  of  2,916,000/.,  would  also  be  saved. 

But  the  whole  measure  of  the  good  it  would  accomplish  is  not  to 
be  expressed  in  the  mere  money  result.  The  middleman,  and  the 
inferior  servants  and  agents  whp  are  said  to  oppress  the  Bengal  Byot, 
would  be  more  restrained  from  the  power  of  exercising  their  love  of 
exaction.  And  where  the  state  receives,  as  in  Bengal,  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  Eent  of  the  soil,  and  can  disburden  itself  of  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  landlord  without  any  sacrifice,  as  it  would  there  be 
enabled  to  do,  it  is  highly  politic  thus  to  increase  the  number  of  its 
freebolding  subjeots,  and  at  the  same  time  to  limit  their  opportunities 
of  oppressing  the  poorer  and  harder-working  classes.  The  wealth  of 
the  country  would  be  much  promoted  by  the  formation  of  an  inde* 
pendent  middle  class;  industrial  enterprise  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  success ;  a  larger  revenue  from  taxation,  whether  indirectly 
or  directly,  would  be  easier  met;  European  imports  would  increase; 
the  execution  of  productive  public  works  would  be  facilitated ;  and 
benefits  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  people  of  India,  and  to  this 
country,  would  be  tbe  sure  result. 
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IV. — Facts  a/nd  Statistics  hearing  upon  the  past  history  and  process 

of  Revenue  and  Taxation  in  British  India,  during  the  sixty-four 

years  1792-93  to  1855-56. ' 

The  progress  of  the  Eevenue  of  India  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be 
reviewed,  even  in  a  general  manner,"  except  the  inquirer  be  content 
to  face  considerable  labour  in  analyzing  and  condensing  particulars 
interspersed  in  a  great  variety  of  financial  statements.  As  some 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  surface  to  be  gone  over  in  any  complete 
review  of  them,  it  may  be  noticed  that,  for  one  year  only,  the  volume 
of  accounts  of  territorial  revenue  and  disbursement,  as  now  presented 
to  Parliament,  occupies  some  seventy  folios.  The  Home  Eetums 
(presented  annually  under  the  same  Act  of  Parliament,  3  &  4 
Wm.  IV,  c.  85)  take  up  about  twelve  folios.  Most  of  the  Eetums  are 
comprehensive  and  well  arranged,  and  the  fifty,  or  thereabout,  of 
separate  statements  contained  in  the  first  or  Indian  volume  of 
returns,  not  only  include  the  audited  or  passed  accounts  of  the  par- 
ticular year  to  which  the  volume  specially  applies,  but  also  an  esti- 
mate for  the  succeeding  year,  and  comparative  statements  respecting 
these  two  years  in  jultaposition  with  the  figures  for  the  two  previous 
years. 

In  so  extensive  a  government  it  has  not  hitherto  been  found  pos- 
sible to  get  in  and  print  the  final  accounts  until  the  lapse  of  a  longer 
time  than  might  be  wished.  !Por  instance,  at  the  present  time 
(April,  1858),  the  last  Eeturn  printed  is  that  for  the  financial  year 
1855-56,  that  is,  ended  30th  April,  1856,  so  that  in  practice  no  final 
statement  is  before  the  public  which  is  not  about  2  years  in  arrear 
or  say  nearly  2J  years  old ;  and  it  follows,  that  the  provisional  esti- 
mates are  one  year,  or  more  nearly,  1\  year  old. 

"Whilst  the  annual  returns  just  indicated  are  pre-eminently  the 
source  of  information  as  to  the  finances  of  any  particular  year,  the 
student  who  has  regard  to  the  necessity  for  economizing  his  time  and 
labour,  in  the  collection  of  data  to  enable  him  to  arrive  at  a  broad 
and  general  view  of  the  progress  of  the  several  branches  of  Indian 
Eevenue,  will  accomplish  that  object  to  some  extent  by  making  use 
of  the  Eevenue  Statistics  contained  in  the  House  of  Commons  Papers 
336/56  and  16/57.*  In  these  papers  are  given  the  figures  of  each 
head  of  Taxation,  in  each  Presidency,  since  1792.  The  amounts  are 
stated  throughout  in  Pounds  Sterling,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  Two 
Shillings  the  Company's  Eupee.    The  Gross  annual  receipts  show  an 

,  *  The  first-mentioned  paper  is  under  the  title  of  *•  Land  Tax  (East  India)." 
Returns  to  Mr.  Blackett's  motion.  Ordered  to  be  printed  22nd  June,  1855. — The 
oUier  paper  is  under  the  title  of  ''  East  India  (Revenue)."  Return  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Mills's  motion,  in  continuation  of  the  above.  Ordered  to  be  printed  1 1th  Decem- 
ber, 1857. 
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excess  over  the  annual  Parliamentary  returns  from  the  year  1836-7, 
owing  partly  to  this  method  of  converting  the  revenue  into  sterling, 
and  further,  by  the  deduction  in  a  different  manner  in  the  Parlia^ 
mentary  accounts,  of  the  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue. 

The  Statistics  contained  in  the  returns  here  referred  to,  would 
take  up  at  least  Forty  Pages  of  the  size  of  the  Statistical  Journal  to 
reprint  in  full,  and  evexi  then  we  should  only  have  before  .us  the  un- 
digested material.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  paper,  it  has  been 
deemed  desirable  to  re-arrange  this  collection  of  materiaU  into  periods 
of  five  years  each,  to  calculate  the  annual  average  Bevenue  during 
each  period,  and  also  the  Ratio  of  each  branch  to  the  total  Bevenue 
raised.  By  this  means  a  connected  and  condensed  review  of  the 
whole  progress  of  the  Bevenue,  during  twelve  quinquennial  periods, 
and  one  period  of  four  years,  down  to  the  date  of  the  latest  accounts, 
can  be  seen  in  the  columns  of  the  following  Tables  K  and  L.  These 
are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  the  latter  of  fche  two,  viz.. 
Table  L,  contains  a  synopsis  of  the  average  annual  revenue  derived 
from  all  sources,  with  the  per-centages  of  each  branch  (1)  in  the 
period  of  four  years  just  referred  to ;  (2)  in  the  preceding  period  of 
sixty  years;  and  (3)  in  the  aggregate  whole  period  of  sixty-four 
years. 

Following  these  Tables  is  another  Table  (M),  giving  a  summary 
of  the  aggregate  total  amounts  of  the  separate  branches  of  revenue 
during  the  whole  period.  This  Table  also  explains,  in  the  column 
headed  "Bemarks,"  the  reasons  for  some  Items  of  revenue  appearing 
in  certain  periods  and  not  in  others,  or  in  other  words,  the  dates  of 
the  introduction  or  repeal  of  those  items  of  revenue  or  taxation  in 
different  parts  of  India. 

The  construction  of  these  three  Tables,  E,  L,  and  M,  has 
demanded  considerable  labour ;  but,  it  is  submitted,  this  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  been  uselessly  expended,  as  the  Tables  give  such  a 
condensed  view  of  the  many  details  of  the  Indian  Bevenue  during  a 
prolonged  period  of  time,  as  is  not  elsewhere  obtainable. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  present  paper  it  will  have  been  noticed 
that  the  Items  of  revenue  are  given  for  the  five  governments  of  India 
separately.  To  have  preserved  this  separation  in  the  figures  which 
here  follow,  would  have  extended  the  statement  to  an  inconvenient 
length,  and  rendered  it  less  clear;  besides  which,  it  is  not  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  statistical  view  of  the  exact  rate  of  increase  of  the 
territorial  limits,  and  of  the  population,  of  the  several  divisions  of 
India,  during  past  periods  of  annexation  and  rapid  growth. 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  repeat,  that  throughout  the  tables 
three  O's  (000)  are  omitted  at  the  unit  end  of  each  amount  of 
revenue.  Thus,  in  the  second  column  of  the  immediately  following 
Table  K,  the  Land  Bevenue  for  India  in  the  five  years  1792-3  to 

YOL.  XXX.     PAET  III.  V 
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lir96-7,  is  expressed  as  having  averaged  4,068  Millions  Sterling.  This 
thust  be  read  4,068,000Z. ;  and  0*264  as  the  Opium  Beyenue  given  in 
the  next  line  but  one,  must  be  read  264,000^. 

Tablb  K. 

Av£RAos  Anmat  Bsvenub  derived  fivM  alt  Boknrees^  tot^A  Feb  Obrtaos 
FftopcMtTtoira  of  the  Tbtai  of  eaek  BraHeh^  ae  raised  in  ^  wholb  if 

iNDtA  in  TWBLVB  SsPABATlft  FbRXODS  t^V  FiVtt  YsABS  BACA  dutklff  the 

fiJMQf  Yeare  1702-1852. 

i  8  8  4  8  6  f 


Five  Years, 
1792-3  to  1796-7. 

Rve  Years, 
1797-8  to  1801-2. 

Five  Years, 
1802-3  to  1806- f. 

BraneheB 
of  BoTenue. 

Average 
jlnnual 
Bevenue. 

Batio  of 

each 
Branch  to 

Total 
Berenue. 

Jltmual 
Bevenne. 

Batio  of 

each 
Branch  to 

Total 
Bevenue. 

Average 
Anuuta 
Bevenue. 

Batio  of 

each 
Branch  td 

Total 
Bevenue. 

].     TiWld       ..li.a.ua. 

Mlns. 

£ 
4*068 

1*207 

0*264 

00E8 

0192 
0*008 
2*315 

Per  Cent. 

50*33 

H'93 

3-^7 

•35 

a-38 

•lO 

a8'64 

Mlns. 

£ 
4*126 

•  1*188 

0*312 

0*042 

0*030 

0*304 

0-008 

3*809 

Percent 
42*02 
I2'I0 

3-i8 
•43 
•30 

3*10 

•08 

38-79 

Mlns. 

£ 
4*582 

1*589 

0*579 

0*048 

0*062 

0*596 

0*012 

6*857 

Percent. 

31-99 
It -09 

4-04 
•34 
•43 

4-i6 
*o8 

5.  Salt    

7*  Pbrt  Office  i 

i.  Stamps   

9*  Cvstomti...; 

lO.  litint  

ia«  Hdnscellaiieoug 

47-87 

Total  Avg.  Keyenae 

8*o8z 

100* 

9-819 

100* 

H-325 

loo- 

Total  Ayg.  Charges 

6*900 

85-4 

10*197 

103*8 

15*554 

io8*6 

Average  Indian  Surplus 

1*182 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Average  Indian  Deli-) 
ciency j 

.... 

.... 

•378 

••.« 

1*229 

»... 
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Tabl»  K.— ConWiitterf. 
9               8               4 

•  6 

6 

7 

Five  Years, 
1807-8  to  1811-12. 

Five  Years, 
1812-13 tol816.l7. 

Ptve  Years, 
1817-ldtol82l.2. 

Branches 
^of  Reveniie. 

Average 
Aumud 
iLeventte. 

Ratio  of 

each 
Branch  to 

Total 
Keveuue. 

Average 
Annual 
Reveniie. 

Ratio  of 

each 
Branch  to 

Total 
Bevenne. 

Annual 
Bevenne. 

Batioof 

each 
Branch  to 

Total 
Bevenne. 

1.  Land  

Mlns. 

£ 

6-078 

1-785 

0-767 

0058 

0067 

0-807 

0013 

7-452 

Per  Cent. 

31-68 

11-14 

4*79 

•36 

•4a 

5-04 

•08 

46-49 

Mlns. 

£ 
9-018 

1-882 

0-958 

0071 

0122 

1-159 

0-035 

3-990 

Percent. 

52-33 
10-92 

•42 

•72 

6-68 

-21 

23-16 

Mlns. 

£ 
13-263 

2-256 

1-090 

0085 

0-234 

1-667 

0-057 

1-392 

Per  Gent. 

66-17 

11-25 

5*44 

•4* 

.1-17 

8-32 

•29 

6-94 

5.  Salt     

6.  Opium    

7.  PostOfSce 

8.  Stamps  

9.  Customs 

10.  Mint 

12.  Miscellaneous 

Total  Ayg.  Revenue 

i6'027 

ibo- 

17-235 

ICO- 

20-044 

100- 

Total  Arg.  Charges 

14-782 

92-4 

15-490 

89-9 

19-609 

97-8 

Average  Indian  Buipliia 

1-245 

.... 

1-745 

.... 

•435 

Five  Years, 
1822.3  to  1826-7. 

Five  Years, 
1827-8  to  1831-2. 

Five  Years, 
1832-3  to  1836-7. 

1.  Land  

2.  Saycr 

3.  Excise 

4.  MetarphA  

13-567 

2-603 
1-641 
0-118 
0-329 
1-663 
0-035 

1-986 

61-83 

11-87 
7-47 

•54 
I-50 
7-58 

•16 

9-05 

13112 

2-590 
1-747 
0-124 
0-381 
1-747 
0-037 

1-789 

60-90 

...1 

12-03 

8-12 

•58 

1-77 

8-12 

•17 

8-31 

11-942 
0149 
0-004 
0-019 
2-036 
1-677 
0-120 
0-356 
1-506 
0-066 
0015 
3-059 

57.00 

•73 

•02 

•09 

9-72 

8-00 

5.  Salt ; 

6.  Opium    , 

7.  Post  Office 

•57 
1-70 

8.  Stamps   

9.  Customs;.... 

7-19 
•31 

•07 

10.  Mint  

11.  Tobacco 

12.  Miscellaneous 

14-60 

Total  Avg.  Revenue 

21-942 

100- 

21-527 

ICO- 

20-949 

lOO' 

Total  Avg.  Charges 

22-184 

loi-i 

20-724 

96-3 

16-896 

80-7 

Average  Indian  Surplus 

.... 

.... 

•803 

4-053 

Average  Indian    De-1 
fidency 

•242 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

u2 
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Table  K.— -Cbn/tntieef. 


1 

S 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Five  Years, 
1837-8  to  1841-2. 

Five  Years, 
1842-3  to  1846-7. 

Five  Years, 
1847-8  to  1851-2. 

Branches 
of  Revenue. 

ATerage 
Annual 
Kerenuc. 

Ratio  of 

each 
Branch  to 

Total 
Revenne. 

Average 
Jtrnual 
Revenue. 

Ratio  of 

each 
Branch  to 

Total 
Revenue. 

Average 
Annual 
Revenue. 

Ratio  of 

each 
Branch  to 

Total 
Reveuue. 

1.  Land  

Mlns. 

£ 
12-380 

0-725 

0-023 

0-103 

2-593 

1-547 

0146 

0-424 

1-418 

0-090 

0-081 

1-434 

Per  Cent. 

59-05 

3-46 

•II 

•49 

12-37 

7-38 

•70 

2"02 

6-76 

•43 

•39 

6-84 

Mlns. 

£ 

13-432 

0-824 

0028 

0112 

2-798 

2-965 

0-180 

0-441 

1-449 

0-092 

0-089 

1-636 

Per  Cent. 

55.85 

3.43 

•12 

•47 
11-65 

"•33 

•75 
1-83 

6-02 

•38 

•37 

6-80 

Mlns. 

£ 

14-947 

1-038 

0-028 

0-116 

2-438 

3^840 

0^189 

0-470 

1^439 

0^086 

0-088 

1-977 

Percent. 
56-06 

3-89 
•10 

2.  Sayer 

3.  Excise 

4.  Moturpha  

•43 
9-14 

14-50 

'70 

1-75 

5*40 

•31 

'32 

7-40 

5.  Salt 

6.  Opium    

7.  Post  Office 

8.  Stamps    

9,  Customs 

10.  Mint  

11.  Tobacco 

12.  Miscellaneous 

Total  Avg.  Revenue 

20-964 

100- 

24-046 

loo- 

26-656 

lOO' 

Total  Avg.  Charges 

19-301 

92-1 

22-338 

92-9 

24-113 

90*5 

Average  Indian  Surplus 

1-663 

.... 

1-708 

.... 

2-543 

ficiency 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 
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Table  Li 
Summary  of  preceding  Table  (iT),  Average  Annual  Revenue  derived 
from  all  JSourees,  with  Per  Centage  PBOfPORTioNS  of  the  Total  of  each 
Branch,  as  raised  in  the  whole  tf  India  :•— (1)  In  the  Period  of  Four 
Years  1852-3  to  1855-6 ;  (2)  In  the  preceding  Period  of  Sixty  Years 
1792-3  to  1851-2 ;  (3)  In  the  Aggregate  Period  of  Sixtt-Four  Years 
1792-3—1855-6. 

1  8  8  4  6  6  7 


Four  Years, 
1852-3  to  1855-6. 

Sixty  Years, 
1792-3  to  1851-2. 

Sixty-Four  Years, 
1792-3 tol855.6. 

Branches 
ofBerenue. 

Average 
Jnnml 
Revenue. 

Batioof 

each 

Branch  to 

Total 
Bevenne. 

Average 
Jlnnudl 
Bevemie. 

Batioof 

each 
Branch  to 

Total 
Bevenne. 

Average  ^ 
drntuai 
Bevenne. 

Batioof 
each     » 

Branch  to 
Total 

Revenue. 

1.  Land  

2.  Sayer 

Mhis. 

£ 

16-183 

1-182 

0-037 

0-112 

2-677 

4-943 

0-211 

0-529 

1-611 

0131 

0-018 

1-575 

Per  Cent. 

55-40 

4-05 

•13 

•38 

9-17 

16-91 

•73 
i-Si 

5:5* 
•45 
-06 

5-39 

Mlns. 

£ 
9*959 

0-083 

0-081 

0-100 

2-080 

1*449 

0-101 

0-243 

1-162 

0045 

0-023 

3*142 

Percent. 

53^93 

•45 

•44 

•54 

11-26 

7-85 

'SB 

i*3a 

6.29 

•H 

•12 

17-01 

MhiB. 

£ 
10-349 

0*152 

0.078 

0*101 

2-118 

1-667 

0-108 

0*261 

1-190 

0*050 

0022 

3*043 

Percent. 

54^07 

*8o 

3.  Excise 

•41 

•53 

11-07 

4.  Motnrplia 

5.  Salt 

6.  Opium 

8-71 

7.  Poet  Office. 

•56 

8.  Stamps  , 

1*36 

9.  Customs.... 

6-22 

10.  Mint 

•26 

11.  Tobacco 

•II 

12.  Miscellaneous 

15-90 

Ihtal  Average  Revenue 

29*209 

lOO'OO 

18-468 

lOO'OO 

i9*i39 

loo-oo 

Tbto/ Average  Charges 

27-093 

9^-75 

17-341 

93-89 

17*950 

93-78 

2-116 

.... 

1-127 

.... 

1-189 

,... 

Average  Indian  Defi-l 
ciency / 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

•  a*. 

It  should  be  distinctly  observed,  that  according  to  the  definition 
of  the  previous  returns,  the  Surplus  or  Deficient  Bevenue  in  each 
year  is  the  Indian  Surplus  or  Deficiency,  and  is  altogether  irrespective 
of  the  amount  of  Home  Charges.  This  is  explained  in  the  last  four 
lines  of  the  following  explanatory  statement,  Table  M.  In  this  are 
given,  approximately  the  items  which,  upon  an  aggregate  receipt  of 
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1,224,917,000Z.  in  Sixty-four  Teajcs,  left,  after   deducting  Indian 
Charges  of  1,148,812,000/.,  an  liadian  Surplus  of  76il05,00W. 

This  Indian  SurpluB,  or  Credit  has  to  be  Debited  (1)  with  Some 
Charges  during  the  Sixty-four.  Years;  <2).  witb  the  amount  of  Debt 
existing  at  the  beginning  of  the^pffldod,  and  (3)  with,  the  augmenta- 
tions of  the  Debt  befai^een  .  l^T^  and  18^;  These,  together 
130,504,000/.,  reduced  the  Indian  Surplus  to  an  aggregate  Deficiency 
at-  dOth  Apnl>  1856»  o£  54,309,0002:  neacLy,  beiiig.  the  ooUectura 
amount  of  the  then  Indian  Debt  of  50,483',369/.,  and  of  8,915,317/. 
Home  BondLDebt  charged  on.  the  Eeycnu6S.Q£  India,  as  explained  at 
greater  length  in  the  TabIiE  F  of  the  secoi^d  pact  of  this  paper.  And 
in  order  to  bring  tiiese  figurea  down  to  tiie  most  receiit  date,' it  is 
only  necessaiy  to  repeat,  that,  including  the  Loan  of  the  present  year 
(1^8),  the  Home  Bond  Debt  does  not  i^ow  exceed  12*,000,000/;,  sor 
thJat  t^e  aggregate  Indian  Debt  charged  o^  the  Bqrenues  oi  India,  is 
at^tMs  date  (April,  1868)  about  64,000,000/. 

SifiofABTi/  ih0  ^gregate  Amounts  of  the  Bfanchfiti  o^  Rsvbmtte  of  India 
for  the  SiXTT-f  ouB  YB4BS  1702-93  to  1855-56,  asfier  TdbUa  Kand  Li 
1  9  &  4  s 


Bisnches 

i^noimt 
of 
.   BerenTie 
raised. 

period. 

ofBeTenne. 

Kuinber 

of 
Years. 

Dates. 

1,  Land 

MlnB. 

£ 

66z*3o8 

■ 
9*7^9 

4-987. 
6*455 

\ 

64 

-    20. 

20 
20 
64 

1792-a 

.     to 
1855-6 

1836-;« 
to 

ia&5.-6 

11        19 

1792-3 
to 

This  ItQm  of  Revenae  appears 
.    m    Bengal,    It^Mlras*    i^id 
Bombay  Acoounts  through- 
.    opt  the.  period.     IjiNprtl^. 
Western  Provinces  Accounts 
fipm   1834-5.      Ia  9vnja^ 
Accojints  from  1849-50. 

In  accounts  of  Bengal,  Nortfa- 
Westem  PromceSi  Madns!, 
.     and  Bombay  from  1836-7. 
Punjab  from  1849r5a. 

.  In  Bengal  AoopvoUtoiQck^a^el^t 
In  Madtaa  AooovBte^zdn^sloE, 

In  Bengal  Accounts  ezdusiyely 
fh)m    17^-3   to  W12-13; 

,     to  1822-3.   Bengal,  l^adraL 
'     and    ^mbay,    1823-4  '  t6 
:     1836. 9«      Nortli.W«lint 
^     ProYinceSy  in  addition  to  tha 
three  last-mentioned,  1 839-4Q 
'     to  1855-6.    Punjab,  JVtl* 

2.  Sayer  &  Abkai^ry 

3.  Excise  

4.  Motorpha 

6.  Salt  
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B  8  4 


Amonnt 

of 
Borenaa 

Period. 

Biapdwi 
oflereniie. 

Nsmbar 
Taam. 

^. 

Mlns. 

£ 

106*707 

i6-^7 
76-179 

1-437 
194.777 

64 
64 

59 

64 

64 

18 
64 

1792-3 

to 
1855-6 

1797-8 

to 
1855<-6 

1792-3 

to 
1855-6 

1836-7 

to 
1853-4 

1792-3 

to 
1855-6 

1792-3  to  1819-20.     Ben- 
gal and  Bombay  ezdnsiTelTf 
1820-21  to  1855^6. 

Bengal  and  Madras,  1792-3  to 
1855-6.    Bombay,  1813-14 
to  1855-6.    North-Westem 
Provinces  1835-6  to  1855-6. 
Punjab,  1849^0  to  1855^, 

Bengal  from  1797-8.    Madras 
from  1813-14.  Bombay  from 
1819-20.     North-Westem 
Provinces    from    1834-35. 
Punjab  ftt>m  1849-50^ 

Bengal,  MadrMt  end  Bombaiy 
from  1792-3.  North-Westem 
Provinces  from  1834-5.  Pun- 
jab in  1849-50,  and  abolished 
there  from  %  Jan.,  1850. 

Bengal  from  ^792-3.    Madras 
and  Bombay  from  1813-14. 
North  -  Western    Plrovince^ 
and  Punjab,  Nil. 

1836-7  to   1853^4.     Thett 
abolished. 

Same  dates  as  those  of  Item  1. 

7.  Poitpffiqe  ,."r- 

8.  Stamp  Dnties  ... 

9.  Cmtoiiis  .M 

10.  Mfait  Shies  

11.  ToibttMo   ■•••....•*.* 

12.  Ki8ceUimeoii8  .... 

Tb/a/ReveAue 

JDed#.  ladton  Chargos 

114^-81  a 

if 

Leaves  Indian  Sni^lns 
De&tVHome  Charges, ' 
I>ebt  existing   in 
1792,  and  ^prease 
of     Debt     from 
179Mtol865.6..... 

76*105' 
>30?504 

•■*** 

Calcnl4tin$  the  Rupee  at  U. 

t 

Leaves  Debt  cbaived] 

on  India  at  3dth> 

'   ApnL1856 J 

54*399 

(inclusive  of  Home  Bond  Debt  charged  upon  the 
iwenuaa  of  India.     See  Tablb  F«  anie.\ 

As  tluB  paper  has  alreadj  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  was 
ai  fifst  eoatemplated  in  its  preparation,  the  following  notes  on 
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the  several  Items  of  Eevenue  have  been  shortened  as  much  as 
possible.  .  .    . 

It  will  he-  convenient  to  refer  to  each  branch  of  Eevenue  separately. 

(1).  Lajbtd-Tax. — So  much  has  already  been  said  respecting 
this  most  important  source  of  Eevenue,  that  nothing  further  need 
here  be  repeated  beyond  the  abstracting,  from  the  Tables  K  and  L, 
of  the  figures  showing  its  progress  from  1792  to  1856,  taking  the 
whole  of  British  India  together. 

Land  Tax.—  Whole  of  India. 


Perioa. 

Bates. 

Land-Tax. 
Average  Annual   . 
Bevenue. 

Batio  of  Land-Tax 
to  Total  Revenue 
from  all  Sources. 

1792-  3  to  1796-  7 
1797-  8  „  1801-  2 
1802-  3  „  1806-  7 
1807-  8  „  1811-12 

1812-13  „  1816-17 
1817-18  „  1821-  2 
1822-  3  „  1826-  7 
1827-  8  „  1831-  2 
1832-  3  „  1836-  7 

1837-  8  „  1841-  2 
1842-  3  „  1846-  7 
1847-  8  „  1851-  2 
1852-  3  „  1855-  6 

£ 
4,068,000 
4,126,000 
4,582,000 
5,078.000 

9,018,000 
13,263,000 
13,567,000 
13,112,000 
11,942,000 

12,380,000 
13,432,000 
14,947,000 
16,183,000 

Percent. 

50*33 
42*02 

31*99 
31-68 

5f33 
66-17 

61-83 
60-90 

»>      »»     •• 

** 

j>      i» 

57-00 

59-05 
55-85 
56-06 

55-40 

4      „     

60      „     

1792-93  „  1851-52 

9,959,000 

53-93 

04      ■  ff      •...•itt.tx 

1792-93  „  1855-56 

10,349,000 

54-07 

This  abstract  shows,  that  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  the 
Assessment,  and  the  greater  ease  to  the  people  of  India  which  has 
ensued  from  their  Eents  being  lowered,  the  importance  of  the  Land- 
Tax  as  a  branch  of  Eevenue  has  increased. 

Whilst  the  figures  of  the  average  annual  Assessment  in  each  of 
the  several  thirteen  periods  embraced  in  the  above  extract  are  in 
themselves  of  use  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Tax,  from  the 
average  annual  amount  of  4,068,000^.  (which  it  contributed  to  the 
Eevenue  in  each  of  the  6  years  1792-3  to  1796-7),  up  to  the  average 
annual  amount  of  16,183,000Z.  (which  it  contributed  to  the  Eevenue 
in  each  of  the  4  years  1852-8  to  1866-6),  any  minute  analysis  of  the 
per  centage  increase  fi'om  one  period  to  another  has  not  been  gone 
into,  as  the  territorial  area  and  extent  of  population  during  the 
separate  periods  is  extremely  difficult  of  ascertainment,  and  of  course 
is  only  possible  by  a  very  rough  approximation.  All  that  c^n  be 
accomplished  on  this  occasion  is  to  present,  in  a  tolerably  complete 
form,  one  of  the  set  of  elements  essential  to  such  an  enquiry. 
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On  another,  and  interesting  topic  of  investigation,  viz.:  the 
proportion  of  the  total  Eevenue  raised  from  Land-Tax,  and  from 
each  separate  other  hranch  of  Eevenue,  the  preceding  Tables  L 
and  M,  admit  of  a  condensed  and  full  view  heing  formed.  The 
abstract  just  given,  as  regards  Land-Tax,  will  show  that  whilst,  at 
the  early  periods — (take  for  example  the  first  four  periods  from 
1792  to  1812) — ^its  proportion  of  the  whole  Bevenue  did  not  average 
more  than  &om  about  50^  to  3  if  per  cent. ;  in  the  latter  periods 
(taHng  the  last  four,  from  1837  to  1856),  averaged  as  much  as 
from  59  to  5sf  per  cent. 

As  inspection  of  the  tables  will  readily  serve  to  place  in  juxta* 
position  similar  comparisons  of  the  ratios  of  the  other  branches  of 
Bevenue,  the  few  notes  which  space  will  allow  as  respects  them  will 
be  restricted  to  more  general  remarks. 

(2).  Sater  Eevenub.* — Under  this  head  are  included  Ahharry^ 
i,e,y  Waters  (Strong  Waters),  or  Spirit  Vendor's  licenses,  and  various 
other  miscellaneous  branches  of  Bevenue  included  in  the  term  "Sayer" 
which  appears  to  have  been  given  separately  in  the  accounts  daring 
the  last  twenty  years  only.  This  branch  of  Bevenue,  chiefly  direct 
in  form,  but  from  the  nature  of  its  incidence,  indirect  in  its  action 
on  the  taxed  community ;  has  increased  from  an  average  of  about 
149,000?.  per  annum  between  1832  and  1837,  to  an  average  of 
1,182,0007.  per  annum  between  1852  aud  1856. 

(3).  Excise. — ^The  date  of  first  appearance  of  this  item  separately 
in  the  accounts  corresponds  with  the  preceding.  Its  annual  average 
has  varied  from  the  sum  of  4,000Z.  only  in  1836-37,  up  to  37,000/. 
only  between  1852  and  1856.  We  may  repeat  it  only  appears  in 
the  Bengal  accounts. 

(4).  MoiUBPHA. — This  Item  has  never  been  included  as  a  sepa- 
rate head  of  revenue  in  any  other  than  the  Madras  accounts,  and 
the  average  receipts  from  it  have  varied  from  19,0007.  per  annum  in 
1836-7,  to  112,0007.  per  annum  in  the  four  years  1852-56.! 

The  Moturpha  is  of  very  ancient  origin ;  in  fact,  coeval  with  the 
earliest  authentic  Hindoo  records.  It  was  a  species  of  Income  and 
Property  Tax  on  Profits  and  on  Personal  Property  and  Stock-in* 
Trade.  It  was  levied  upon  merchants,  manufacturers,  weavers,  shop- 
keepers, &c.,  and  upon  their  trade  profits,  houses,  labour  and  tools. 
It  may,  probably,  have  been  carried  to  too  excessive  a  minuteness  of 
incidence,  so  as  to  render  doubtful  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  its  col- 
lection.   This  is,  however,  only  a  rectifiable  condition  common  to  the 

*  The  word  Sayer  appears  to  receive  somewhat  different  etymological  definitions 
in  YHiious  authorities ;  but^  in  the  end,  they  all  amount  to  concurring  that  it  means 
mbcellaneous  taxes  not  included  in  the  great  taxes.  But  this  designation  is  a  little 
inconTenient,  as  there  are  some  specific  sources  of  Revenue  of  larger  amount  than 
the  Sayer  Bevenue,  under  the  head  of  **  Miscdlaneous,''  afterwards  described, 
being  the  nwnber  (12)  of  these  Tabks  and  notes. 
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doctrine  of  limits  as  applicable  to  iSscal  science.'  It  cannot  be  main- 
tained tbat,  in  principle,  this  tax  was  unsound.  A  property  and 
income  tax  is  based  upon  the  broad  and  general  foundation, 
that  the  relative  wealth,  in  accumulated  and  productive  property,  of 
the  various  classes  of  any  community,  is  the  most  perfect  of  available 
standards  for  practically  keeping  up  a  sufficiently  near  approach  ta 
the  proportiqnality  of  taxation.  It  is  further  justifiable  upon  the 
special  ground,  that  by  the  plan  adopted  in  all  great  countries  where 
such  a  tax  is  in  force,  a  limit  is  defined  of  mediocrity  of  means,  oid 
of  comparative  poverty,  which  entitles  a  majority  of  the  people,  and 
the  whole  of  the  poorer  classes  to  an  exemption  fi?om  its  burden. 
By  this  means  a  virtual  contribution  from  the  richer  minority  in  aid 
of  their  poorer  fellow-subjects,-*— a  voluntary  concession  of  the  most 
equitable  and  useful  nature — ^is  always  preserved. 

The  following  is  the  Clause  of  the  laws  of  Menu  under  which  the 
ancient  Property  and  Income  Tax  was  levied  upon  the  Hindoos: — 

,  '*  The  Tax  on  the  mercantile  dass,  which  \n  times  of  prosperity  must  be  only  9 
twelfth  part  of  their  crops,  and  a  fiftieth  part  of  their  personal  profits,  may  be  an 
eighth  of  their  crops  in  a  time  of  distress,  or  a  sixth,  which  is  the  medium,  or  even  a 
fourth  in  great  public  adversity;  but  a  twentieth  of  their  gains  on  money,  and  other 
moveables,  is  the  highest  tax.  Senring^men,  artizans,  and  mechanics,  must  assist  bjE 
tlidr  labour,  but  at  no  time  pay  taxes." — {Sir  W*  Jone^.  Translation  of  plau^e  120^ 
Chap.  X,  of  the  Ordinances  of  Menu,  according  to  the  Gloss  pf  Culluca.) 

This  tax,  the  Moturpha,  has,  it  is  said,  recently  (that  is,  within 
the  last  year  or  two,)  been  entirely  repealed  in  Madras.  We  may, 
therefore,  expect  not  to  see  its  recurrence  in  the  accounts  of  1857-8 
and  future  yearsi  It  must  be  assumed  that  sufficient  and  weighty 
reasons  for  its  repeal  wer^  apparent  to  the  Government  of  Madras.  * 
But  it  is  a  fair  open  question,  whether  upon  an  adequate  review  of  the  • 
antecedents  of  systems  of  taxation  in  India,  an  Income  and  Property 
Tax,  taking  due  care  that  the  comparatively  poor  should  be  exempted 
altogether,  might  not  with  very  great  advantage  be  restored  through- 
out the  whole  of  India. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  wealthy  Zumeendar  in  Bengal. 
He  has,  we  will  say,  an  Income  of  3,000Z.  a-year,  derivable,  in 
the  proportions  of  IfiOOl,  or  one  third,  from  the  produce  of  the 
land  cultivated  by  his  tenants ;  IfiOOh  or  another  third,  from  capital 
invested  in  the  territorial  debt  of  India;  and  of  1,000Z.,  or  the 
remaining  third,  from  interest  on  capital  lent  by  him  on  mortgage 
of  real  property,  or  on  guaranteed  East  India  Eailway  Stock.  What 
is  his  position  as  a  tax  payer  P  First,  as  to  his  income  from  Land. 
We  have  the  authority  of  the  official  statements  from  the  East  India 
House,  for  asserting  that  the  Land-Tax  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of 
Bengal,  under  the  Permanent  settlement,  is  on  the  average  about 
half  the  amount  at  which  a  natural  and  just  amount  of  rent  would 
be  fixed.    The  Landholder  is  therefore,  as  regards  the  sausfie  of  iim 
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part  of  his  income,  in  the  same  pecuniary  position  (from  an  English 
point  of  view),  as  a  person  having  half  his  property  freehold,  and 
the  other  half  on  perpetual  lease  at  a  rental  corresponding  to  the 
present  natural  price  or  hire  of  the  soil.  The  Zumeendar  is,  thus 
far,  exempt  from  any  taxation  at  all,  and  he  has  no  Poor  Eates  nor 
Tithes,  to  pay. 

It  may,  perhaps,  he  necessary  to  notice,  in  order  to  show  that,  in 
this  hypothetical  statement,  the  particulars  of  his  position  as  to 
Bent  of  Land  have  not  been  exaggerated,  that  we  might  have  sup- 
posed the  whole  of  the  real  property  from  which  this  1,000Z.  per 
annum  is  derived,  to  be  exempt  from  any  Land-Tax.  For  it  is  well 
known  that  large  tracts  of  land  in  India  do  not  pay  one  farthing  of 
revenue  to  the  government,  as  the  acts  of  all  previous  rulers  have 
boon  respected  and  con^rmed  in  their  grants  of  land  as  Enanu^  ,or 
gifts,  Moixffees  and  Ldkhuramj^  or  lands  e^^empted  from  revenues, 
Jiigheers  or  kuids  held  on  military  or  feudal  t^iure. 

Next,  as  to  the  second  item  of  his  income,  viz. :  IfiOQiL  from 
Interest  on  the  territorial  debt  of  India ;  and  as  to  the  remaining 
tiird  item  of  1,000?.  income  from  interest  on  loans  and  railway 
shares  it  need  scarcely  be  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
tsifliag  deed  atapip^  on  the  Mortgages  and  transfers,  the  Bevenne 
of  Indaa  takes^  no  part  of  this  Income. 

If  he  smokes  Tobaoeo>  the  government  receive  no  tax.  K  ha: 
hfts  a  hundred  servants,  no  assessment  is  made  upon  him.  His  car- 
nages and  horses  are  free  from  any  impost. 

.  "What  then,  does  he  contribute,  in  the  shape  of  direct  and  indi- 
reet  taxaiion,  to  the  Beyenue  P  The  answer  is,  that  (1)  upon  the 
Salt  consumed  in  his  house,  he  contributes  to  the  amount  of  ^  few 
shillings  m  the  year.; — (2),  tkit  if  he  indulges  in  drinking  spixituous 
liquors,  the  shopkeeper  who  has  to  pay  for  a  spirit  license  or  mono* 
poly,  charges  him  a  somewhat  increased  price,  so  as  to  make  the  tax 
fall  upon  him  as  a  consumer. — And  these  make  up  the  sum  total  of 
his  contributions,  and  instead  of  some  stimulus  to  exertion  being 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  government  placing  a  moderately  increased 
burden  of  taxation  at  his  charge,  he  is  left  scot-free  ;  and  the  better 
off  he  is,  the  more  does  he  consume  of  the  untaxed  commodities  of 
the  country,  and  the  less  does  he  contribute  in  proportion  to  his  share 
in  its  industrial  progress,  and  in  its  general  wealth  and  resources. 
\  If  this  be  not  a  disturbance  of  the  equity  and  proportionaliiy' 
oiF  taxation,  we  shall  have  diflSculty  in  discovering  what  is  so.  And, 
if  it  be  such  a  disturbance,  the  propfosition  is  established  that  direct, 
taxation  is  too  much  neglected  in  India. 

(5).  Sxlt-Tax. — Thia  is  the  only  tax  universally  felt  throughout' 
Ijidia.  There  has  been  much  controversy  at  all  times  respecting  it, 
md  of  too  complex  and  lengthy  a  character  to  admit  of  any  discus- 
dbn  here.    The  difiBculties  attendant  on  a  clear  comprehension  ot  its 
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effect  on  the  consumption  and  price  of  Salt,  have,  however,  been  much 
lessened  by  the  recent  inquiry  instituted  by  the  government  of  India. 

It  is  not  long  since  an  elaborate  Eeport  on  the  Manufacture  and 
Sale  of  Salt,  and  on  the  Tax  thereon  in  British  India,  was  laid  before 
Parliament.  This  Eeport,  dated  Nagpore,  24ith  May,  1856,  is  from 
Mr.  Q-eorge  Plowden,  Commissioner  of  Inquiry  on  Salt.  It  professes 
to  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  the  supply  of  Salt  for  every  part  ot 
British  India,  and  to  be  fitted  for  a  complete  text  book  of  reference. 
The  contents,  including  appendices,  take  up  more  than  a  thousand 
folio  pages. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Plowden's 
conclusions  (see  page  218  of  Eeport)  : — 

''The  Salt  Tax  is  the  only  tax,  direct  or  indirect^  of  any  description^  which 
labourers,  and  other  poor  people,  in  India,  are  obliged  to  pay. 

"  The  argament  that  Salt  is  the  only  condiment  an  Indian  labourer  consumes 
with  his  foodf  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  without  Salt  it  would  be  intolerably 
insipid,  is  a  mistake  of  fact. 

''  The  Indian  labourer,  when  the  facts  of  his  case  are  ascertained,  is  proved  to 
be  much  more  fortunate  in  the  fiscal  system  under  which  he  lives,  than  the  English 
labourer.  » 

"The  whole  of  the  eyidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question  of  monopoly  goes  to 
this,  that  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  equally  productive  source  of  revenue,  in 
India,  less  objectionable,  all  things  considered,  than  a  moderate  Salt  Tax. 

**  The  Salt  Tax,  even  at  its  present  high  rate  in  Bengal,  is  not,  all  things  con- 
sidered,  '  a  heavy  and  grievous  burthen '  to  the  labouring  man,  or  to  any  one  else 
living  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  tax  is  positively  too  high,  even  at  its  present  reduced 
rate,  and  apart  from  financial  considerations,  it  is  very  desirable  that  further 
reductions  should  be  made. 

''  If  any  reduction  be  made,  it  should  be  a  reduction  of  eight  annas  per  mannd 
at  one  leap." 

The  space  at  command  absolutely  forbids  our  entering  upon 
any  review  of  the  Statistics  contained  in  Mr.  Plowden's  very  impor- 
tant and  voluminous  report.  A  few  words  are,  however,  desirable, 
and  upon  the  conclusions  above  cited,  particularly  as  to  the  last  two 
paragraphs  upon  certain  suggested  further  reductions  in  the  tax. 
These  read  as  if  some  explanation  were  needed  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  other  conclusions  which  precede  them.  "Without  such 
explanation,  the  meaning  of  the  Commissioner  would  seem  to  be 
the  advocacy  of  reduction  simply  on  the  general  ground  (common 
to  most  kinds  of  taxation)  that  in  the  hypothetical  event  of  the 
finances  admitting  of  reduction  without  detriment  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  revenue,  that  course  ought  to  be  adopted. 

As  the  progress  and  proportions  of  this  Tax  to  the  total  Bevenue 
of  India  at  difierent  periods  can  be  easily  and  conveniently  stated, 
from  the  tables  illustrating  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  I  here  annex 
them. 
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Period. 

Dates. 

Salt-Tax. 

Average  Annual 

Revenue. 

Katio  to  Total 

Revenue 

from  all  Sources. 

5  Years 
4    " 

1792-  3  to  1796-  7 
1797-  8  „  1801-  2 
1802-  3  .,  1806-  7 
1807-  8  „  1811-12 

1812-13  ,.  1816-17 
1817-18  „  1821-  2 
1822-  3  „  1826-  7 
1827-  8  „  1831-  2 
1832-  3  „  1836-  7 

1837-  8  „  1841-  2 
1842-  3  „  1846-  7 
1847-  8  ,.  1851-  2 
1852-  3  „  1855-  6 

£ 
1,207,000 
1,188,000 
1,589,000 
1,785,000 

1.882.000 
2,256,000 
2,603,000 
2,590,000 
2,036,000 

2,593,000 
2,798,000 
2,438,000 
2,677,000 

Per  Cent. 
H'93 

I2*IO 
1 1 '09 
11*14 

10*92 

11*87 
12*03 

9'7i 

12-37 

11*65 

9*14 

9-iy 

60    „ 

1792-  3  „  1851-  2 

2,080,000 

11*26 

64    „ 

1792-  3  „  1855-  6 

2,118,000 

1 1*07 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  from  these  figures  that  the  Salt  Tax, 
iu  its  ratio  to  the  total  raised  from  other  branches  of  Eevenue,  has 
been  gradually  decreasing. 

(6).  Opium  EBVBiarE.— The  progress  of  this  branch  of  the 
Bevenue  of  India  is  shown  in  the  annexed  figures  :— 

Opium  Revmue.'-^Whole  of  India. 


Period. 

Dates. 

Opium. 

Average  Jnnual 

Revenue. 

Ratio  to  Total 

Revenue 

from  all  Sources. 

5  Years 
tt 

9t 
tt 

9t 
tf 

t1 
4       M 

1792-  3  to  1796-  7 
1797-  8  „  1801-  2 
1802-  3  „  1806-  7 
1807-  8  „  1811-12 

1812-13  „  1816-17 
1817-18  „  1821-  2 
1822-  3  „  1826-  7 
1827-  8  „  1831-  2 
1832-  3  „  1836-  7 

1837-  8  „  1841-  2 
1842-  3  „  1846-  7 
1847-  8  „  1851-  2 
1852-  3  „  1855-  6 

£ 
264,000 
312,000 
579,000 
767,000 

958,000 
1,090,000 
1,641,000 
1,747,000 
1,677,000 

1,547,000 
2,965,000 
3,840,000 
4,943,000 

Per  Cent. 

3-27 
3-i8 
4*04 
4*79 

5'44 
7*47 
8*12 
8-00 

7-38 
1^-33 
H-50 
16*91 

€0    „ 

1792-93  „  1851-52 

1,449,000 

7-85 

64    „ 

1792-93  „  1855-56 

1,667,000 

8*7t 
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It  is  thus  evident  that  the  proportionate  importance  of  the  govern- 
ment opium  monopoly,  as  contrasted  with  the  aggregate  of  other 
Bouroes  of  revenue,  has  increased  fivefold  in  the  6^  years,  ending  in 
1856. 

No  item  of  Indian  Eevenue  has  been  so  much  inveighed  against, 
by  foreign  as  well  as  by  home  opponents  of  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  East,  as  the  Opium  revenue. 

It  is  contended  that  it  is  iniquitous  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  a  drug  prejudicial  to  the  health,  and  to  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  Chinese  who  use  it  and  pay  the  whole  of  the  tax ; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that,  notwithstanding  Imperial  edicts  and 
prohibitions,  opium  is  largely  cultivated  in  several  parts  of  China, 
and  the  native  produce  is  generally  supposed  to  be  nearly  equal  to 
the  amount  of  Indian  Opium  imported.  It  is  as  erroneous  to  assert 
that  England  is  amenable  to  the  charge  of  forcing  this  narcotic  upon 
the  two  or  three  millions  of  Chinese  opium  smokers,  whose  indulgence 
is  supplied  by  the  opium  grown  in  India,  as  it  would  be  to  assert 
that  Erance  is  amenable  to  the  charge  of  fostering  brandy  drinking 
in  the  countries  which  import  the  produce  of  Cognac.  If  India 
were  the  only  country  in  which  opium  could  be  grown,  or  if  France 
were  the  only  country  in  which  brandy  could  be  distilled,  there  might 
be  some  foundation  for  each  of  these  inductions ;  but  as  the  contrary 
to  these  propositions  is  the  truth,  such  inductions  are  fallacious. 

The  good  side  of  the  opium  trade,  and  the  important  ends  it 
subserves,  are  too  often  quite  overlooked  by  anti-English  writers  of 
the  "  Veuillot  de  rUnivers"  type. 

In  the  first  place,  the  growth  of  opium  in  India  gives  employment 
and  means  of  subsistence  to  thousands  of  persons ;  native  capital  and 
labour  are  profitably  employed  in  the  transit  of  the  product  on  land 
and  sea;  and  European  manufactured  goods  are  made  cheaper  in 
price,  and  more  within  the  purchasing  power  of  our  Indian  fellow- 
subjects.  In  the  next  place,  there  are  the  benefits  which  accrue  to 
China  through  the  great  help  to  commerce  afforded  by  the  import 
into  China  of  Indian  opium ;  and  besides  this,  the  Chinese  are  able 
to  devote  to  cultivation  of  necessaries  of  life,  that  portion  of  the  soil 
which  would  be  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  opium,  if  it  were  not 
for  their  preference  of  the  Indian-grovvn  article. 

The  commercial  advantages  require  more  detailed  explanation. 
We  are  now  exporting  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  East  Indies 
at  the  rate  of  about  13,000,000?.  per  annum  of  Home  Produce.  We 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  Chinese  tea,  and  import  Chinese  silk  for 
home  and  foreign  consumption,  at  the  rate  of  (together)  about 
14,500,000?.  per  annum.  The  Chinese  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a 
larger  development  of  taste  for  British  mantifaetured  geods  than 
suffices  to  induce  them  to  import  about  2fiQ0fiQOl*  pev  aiUMim.    Wo 
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bavei  therefore,  to  pay  them  the  difference  between  14,500,0002.,  due 
to  them  for  tea  and  silk  chiefly,  and  2,500,000?.,  due  by  them  for  our 
manufactured  goods.  We  should,  therefore,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  trade,  have  to  remit  them  12,000,000?.  in  bullion,  were  it  not  that 
the  Celestial  Empire  has  its  own  wants  in  the  shape  of  opium,  and 
of  raw  produce  oi  other  kinds  indigenous  to  India. 

But  India  is  not  a  Ghinese-tea-drinking,  nor  Chinese-silk-wearing, 
country,  China,  therefore,  has  to  pay  India  in  bullibn.  At  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  the  opium  trade  it  wx>uld  hare  to  pay  in  this  manner 
more  than  7,000,0002.  per  annum.  The  United  Kingdom  exports,  as 
stated,  about  13,000,000/.  of  declared  annual  value  to  India.  On  the 
other  hand  it  has  certain  balances  in  its  favour  due  by  India,  including 
the  sums  due  by  the  territorial  revenues  to  cover  the  charges  of  the 
Indian  government  defrayed  in  England.  To  meet  these,  India 
ifTOuld  have  to  remit  bullion  to  En^and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  opium 
trade. 

Through  the  useful  medium  of  this  trade,  the  7,000,000Z.  described 
as  due  from  China  to  India,  for  Opium,  is  balanced  by  the  7,000,000/. 
due  from  India  to  England.  Instead  of  the  costly,  circuitous,  and 
hazardous  process  of  China  sending  7,000,000?.  of  her  bullion  to 
India ;  India  sending  7,000,000?.  of  her  bullion  to  England ;  and 
England  sending  7,000,000?.  of  her  bullion  to  China ;  these  three 
objects  are  all  realized  by  China  taking  7,000,000?.  worth  of  Opium 
from  India ;  and  thus  (1)  lightening  the  Eevenue  of  British  India 
to  the  extent  of  about  4,000,000?.  per  annum,  which  is  the  net  receipt 
from  opium;  and,  (2),  economizing  the  use  of  an  aggregate  of 
*Twenty-One  Millions  of  bullion,  a  benefit  felt  to  nearly  an  equal 
•extent  by  the  three  nations  concerned;  viz.,  India,  China,  and  the 
XJnited  Kingdom. 

(7).  Post  Office. — ^The  figures  of  the  gross  Eevenue  from  this 
source  may  be  seen  on  inspection  of  the  Tables  K  and  L.  Erom 
the  Tear  1839  to  the  present  time,  after  the  expenses  are  deducted, 
a  Net  deficit  has  resulted.  It  requires  no  more  than  this  to  be 
said,  to  prove  that  the  Post  Office  is  no  burthen  on  the  people  of 
India,  even  if  it  were  not  notorious  that  the  British  government 
following  out  the  successful  home  plan  of  penny  postage,  have 
extended  the  benefits  of  a  proportionately  lower  rate  of  postage  to 
India. 

(8).  Stamp  Duties. — ^It  is  not  essential  to  recapitulate  the  items 
of  Eevenue  from  this  source,  save  to  remark  that  they  have  increased 
in  the  annual  aggregate  from  30,000?.,  in  the  period  1797-1802,  to 
529,000?.  in  the  period  1852-56. 

(9).  Customs. — ^These  are  raised  from  certain  descriptions  of 
goods  passing  the  frontiers  between  British  India  and  the  Native 
States,  and  by  Import  and  Export  Duties.    All  vexatious  municipal 
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customs-duties  or  tollage,  have  long  ago  been  abolished.  The  Cus* 
toins  Eeceipts  have  not  increased  as  much  as  might  be  expected  with 
the  growth  of  Indian  commerce.  Whether  this  has  arisen  from 
desirable  reductions  of  duty,  or  chiefly  from  a  laudable  wish  to  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  and  export  of  certain  descriptions  of  raw  pro- 
duce, it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  these  remarks  to  enter.  The 
following  are  the  figures  showing  the  progress  and  retrogression  of 
the  gross  revenue  from  this  branch : — 

Customs  Eevenue.—'  Whole  of  India. 


Period. 

Dates. 

Customs. 

Average  Annual 

Bevenue. 

Batio  to  Total     ^ 
Bevemie 
from  all  Sources. 

£ 

Per  Cent. 

5  Years 

1792-  3  to  179e-  7 
1797-  8  „  1801-  2 
1802-  3  „  1806-  7 
1807-  8  „  1811-12 

192,000 
304,000 
596,000 
807,000 

^38 

4-i6 

5-04 

»» 

If 
ft 
*t 
If 

1812-13  „  1816-17 
1817-18  „  1821-22 
1822-  3  „  1826-  7 
1827-  8  „  1831-  2 
1832-  3  „  1836-  7 

1,159,000 
1,667,000 
1,663,000 
1,747,000 
1,506,000 

6-68 
8-3Z 
7-58 
8-12 
7-19 

91 
It 

It 

4    „ 

1837-  8  „  1841-  2 
1842-  3  „  1846-  7 
1847-  8  „  1851-  2 
1852-  3  „  1855-  6 

1,418,000 
1,449,000 
1,439,000 
1,611,000 

6'y6 

6'02 

5-40 

60    „ 

1792-  3  „  1851-  2 

1,162,000 

6*29 

64    „ 

1792-  3  „  1855-  6 

1,190,000 

6-22 

(10).  Mint  Duties. — This,  like  the  Post  Office  Eevenue,  is 
sometimes  an  item  of  net  deficit.  In  many  years,  however,  the 
Eeceipts,  after  deducting  all  charges,  have  left  a  handsome  contribu- 
tion to  Eevenue.  The  item  is  not  of  sufficient  moment  to  require 
recapitulation  here  of  all  the  figures  which  belong  to  it,  in  Tables 
K  and  L.  We  iriay  restrict  ourselves  to  noticing  that  the  gross 
Mint  Dues  have  increased  from  an  average  of  8,000Z.  in  the  period 
1792-1797,  to  an  average  of  131,000?.  per  annum  in  the  period 
1852-66. 

(11).  Tobacco. — ^The  Eevenue  from  Tobacco  only  existed  for 
eighteen  years  between  1836-7  to  1853-4,  whenlt  was  abolished.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  beeu  applied  to  any  part  of  India  except 
the  Madras  Presidency.  The  whole  gross  Sum  raised  in  the  18  years 
was  1,437,000?.  The  annual  amount  varied  from  76,000Z.  in  the 
first  year  of  the  period,  to  63,000?.  in  1852-3.  The  figures  for  the 
year  of  its  abolition  appear  in  the  accounts  of  the  year  1863-4  at 
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about  9,000Z.  only,  but  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  this  was  only 
a  balance  settlement,  or  for  a  fractional  period  of  the  year  prior  to 
the  entire  cessation  of  this  source  of  revenue. 

If  the  use  of  tobacco  were  likely  to  prevail  extensively  in  Indin, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  valid  objection  to  the  reimposi- 
tion  of  a  tax  upon  an  article  which,  by  the  consent  of  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the  fittest  of  any  for  taxation. 

(12).  MiscELLAiTEOirs. — This  is  the  last  Item  of  Bevenue.  It 
comprises  annual  Tributes  paid  by  native  princes  under  treaty  or 
otherwise,  subsidies  from  similar  sources ;  and  certain  miscellaneous 
items  (of  revenue  rather  than  of  taxation)  such  as  pilotage  and  other 
charges  of  the  marine  and  Dock  departments ;  interest  on  arrears  of 
revenue ;  judicial  receipts ;  sales  of  presents  from  native  princes  ; 
&C.,  Sbo,  The  amount  of  tribute  and  subsidy  from  native  princes 
have  amounted  at  various  periods  to  such  different  sums,  that  it  is 
obvious  much  fluctuation  has  ensued  in  the  amount  and  proportions 
to  total  revenue  of  this  particular  and  special  branch.  It  is  desirable 
to  recapitulate  the  figures. 

Miscellaneous  Revenue. —  Whole  of  India. 


Period. 

Datei. 

Miflcellancous  Revenne. 
Annuel  Average. 

Ratio  to  Total 

Revenue 

from  all  Sources. 

5  Years 

>» 

ff 
t» 
>f 
ft 

4    „ 

1792- 3  to  1796-  7 
1797-  8  „  1801-  2 
1802-  3  „  1806-  7 
1807-  8  „  1811-12 

1812-13  ,,1816-17 
1817-18  „  1821-  2 
1822-  3  „  1825-  7 
1827-  8  „  1831-  2 
1832-  3  „  1836-  7 

1837-  8  „  1841-  2 
1842-  3  „  1846-  7 
1847-  8  „  1851-  2 
1852-  3  „  1855-  6 

2,315,000 
3,809,000 
6,857,000 
7,452,000 

3,990,000 
1,392,000 
1,986,000 
1,789,000 
3,059,000 

1,434,000 
1,636,000 
1,977,000 
1,575,000 

Per  Cent. 
28-64 
38-79 
47-87 
46-49 

zyiS 

6-94 

9*05 

8-31 

14-60 

684 
6-8o 
7*40 
5*39 

60    „ 

1792-  3  „  1851-  2 

3,142,000 

17-01 

64    ,. 

1792-  3  „  1855  -6 

3,043,000 

15-90 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  Eevenue  is  less  dependent 
than  it  used  to  be  upon  fluctuations  in  this  source  of  income.  Whikt 
on  the  one  side  the  British  government  receive  Tributes  and  Subsi^ 
dies  from  native  states,  on  the  other  side  it  makes  allowances  to 
native  states. 

The  following  represents,  approximately,  the  balance  between 
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payments  and  receipts  of  this  nature  in  the  year  ended  30th  April, 
1856:— 

Tributes  from  yarlooi  States  {Bengat)  ioi,ooo 

,f        Peishcnsh  and  Sabsidies  (Madnui) 323,000 

J,        and  Subsidies  (Bombay) , 75tOOO 

Total  ..„ 499,000 

Payments. 

Stipends,  Pensions,  Charitable  and  other  Allowances,  and  Assignments  paid  out  of 
the  Revenues  in  accordance  with  Treaties  or  other  engagements — 

Bengal  (including  Coorg  and  Nagpore,  the  Eastern  settle- 1         £x2^  000 

North'Weitem  Promncet  (iaduding  allowances  to  thel 

Ex. Royal  Family  at  Delhi,  amounting  to  333,192/.  per/  381,000 
annum ;  and  payments  in  the  Cis  and  Trans-Sutlej  States); 

Punjabi  Pensions,  Allowances,  &c.    ..;. 105,000 

Madratt        „  ,,  ; 302*000 

Bombay t        „  „        (including  Sinde  and  Sattara)  134,000 

Total 1,245,000 

Thus,  it  appears  that  against  the  total  tribute  and  subsidies 
received  by  the  British  government  from  native  princes  and  states, 
and  amounting  to  about  500,0(X)Z.,  there  are  payments  of  pensions 
and  allowances  made  by  the  British  Government  to  native  princes 
and  states,  amounting  to  about  1,250,(X)0Z.,  leaving  a  balance  against 
the  territorial  revenues  of  British  India,  of  about  760,000/.  There 
is  ground,  however,  for  believing,  that  in  consequence  of  the  rebel- 
lious conduct  of  the  es^royal  family  at  Delhiy  and  of  other  native 
princes,  the  net  adverse  balance  upon  this  Item  may  now  be  taken 
at  under  500,(XX)Z.  per  annum. 
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APPENDIX. 


Table  N* 

Bengal  CoLXEcroRATESy  Area^  Population,  and  Land  RBTENVBy  1855-56. 
{Including  Oollectaraies  geograpMcalfy  situate  in  other  Presidencies,  hut 
comprised  flnandaUy  in  the  Bengal  Accounts), 


BLTiiioni  and  Di^^ncts. 


Area. 
(Approximate.) 


Population. 

1866-6. 

(Approximate.) 


Land  Revenue. 
1866-6. 


Bbnoal  Proper.* 

1.  Backergunge    , 

2.  Bagoorah ,....) 

3.  Do.      Deputy  i 

4.  Burdwan    , 1 

5.  Do.      Deputy  ) 

6.  Chittagong  

7.  Cooch  fiebar  (see  No.  58)  

8.  Dacca  

9.  Dinagepore  

10.  Hooghly  

11.  Jessore 

12.  Moorshedabad 

13.  Mymensing 

14.  Nuddea 

15.  Pumea , 

16.  Rajeshahye  

17.  Rungpore  1 

18.  Do.      N.  E f 

19.  Sylhet  

20.  'Jipperah 

21.  Twenty- Four  Pergunnaht 

22.  Beerboom,  Deputy 

23.  BuUooah,  Deputy    

24.  Calcutta,  Deputy 

23.  Furreedpore 

25.  Maldah r. 

28.  Pubnah 

27.  Maunbhoom 

28.  Darjeeling    


Sq.  Miles. 

3,794 
3,160 

3,224 
2,717 

1,960 
3,820' 
2,007 
3,512 
1,856 
4,712 
2,942 
5,712 
2,084 

4,130 

8,424 
4,850 

3,114 

(incld.  in  20) 

(do.  in  21) 

2,052 

1,288 

2.G03 
(see  No.  58) 

(do.) 


Millions, 

0-734 
0*900     I 

1-854  *  I 

I'OOO 

o*6oo 

1*200 

o-38z 
I -045 
1-487 
0-299 
1*600 
0*671 

a-559     I 

0*380 

0-807 

1-041 
0*600 

0-431 
0-600 


£ 

0*109 
0022 
0*040 
0*311 
0043 
0-080 
0*007 
0048 
0-176 
0-122 
0117 
0-129 
0*083 
0-120 
0100 
0*105 
0111 
0002 
0*043 
0*093 
0*161 
0076 
0067 
0003 
0004 
0027 
0036 
0*003 
0003 


65,964 


20-566 


2*251 


*  Under  the  permanent  settlement  of  1 793. 
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Table  N. — Continued, 


Divisions  and  DistricU. 

Area. 
(Approximate.) 

Population. 

1856.6. 

(Approximate.) 

Land  Bevenae. 

Bbhab  Provincb. 
30.  Behar      

8q.  MUes. 

5,694 
7,803 

(see  No.  58) 
1,828 
6,394 
4,403 
6,114 
3,592 

(see  No.  58) 

.  2,944 

4,693 

(see  No.  58) 

MilUoiis. 
2'5oo 

2*000 
I '200 

1*700 
I '600 
2-400 
0*800 

0*200 

0-274 

MiUions. 

£ 
0-154 

31.  Bhaug^lpore 

0-059 

32.  Dhurrumpore  

0-030 

33.  Patna    

0-119      , 

34.  Sarun   

0-182 

35.  Shahabad      

0-140 

36.  Tirhoot 

0-166 

37.  Monghyr,  Deputy 

0-076 

38i  Hazareebaugh  ., 

0-006 

39.  Singbhoom 

0-002 

40.  Sumbulpore 

41,  Lahaduggur 

0010 
0*005 

43,465 

12-674 

0*949 

Orissa  Province. 
42.  Bnlasore   

1,876 

4,829 

5,029 

(see  No.  58) 
(do.) 

• 

I'ooo     1 
0-666     1 

0-037 

4:i.  Cuttack  ) 

0*083 

4  4.  Poore«    / 

45.  Hidgelee 1 

4(1.  Miilnapore / 

28(a).  Maanbhoom    

0044 
0038 
0-142 
0001 

47. '  Pattaspore       ». » 

0007 

11,734 

2*222 

0-352 

Proyincrs  under  the  Governor- 
,     General  in  Council. 

48.  Assam  

24,531 
32,250 

4,000 
29.168 
32,250 

2,116 
76,432 
25,000 

1,575 

0-750 
0-540 

o*o6o 
0-115 
0-570 
0136 
4-650 
5-000 
0*202 

007a 

49.  Arracan    

0071 

50.  Cachar 

0-007 

51.  Tenasserim  Provinces 

0*024 

52.  Pegu  and  Martaban  do. 

0*182 

53.  Coorg  Territory  (Madras)  

0017 

64.  NasDore    do 

0-423 

55.  Oude          do 

0-212 

56.  Eastern  Settlements 

0-095 

227,322 

12-023 

MIO 

57.  Resumed  Lands  in  Bengal,  Behar, ) 
and  Orissa / 

58.  South-West  Frontier  and  otherj 
Districts,  the  Area  and  Populn- 1 
tion  of  which  are  not  given  in  the  | 
above  list  J 

(see  No.  58) 
45,833 

• 
4-505 

0-012 

Total,  Bengal  Collectorates   

394,318 

51-990 

4-674 
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Tablb  O. 

Pboyinces,    Collectoratbs^  Area, 
Land  Rbvenuk,  1855-56. 


Population,  and 


DimioiiiuidDUtrieti. 


Area. 
(Approximate.) 


Fopnlatiou. 

1855-6. 

(Approxiiuatc.) 


Land  £«*eiiiie. 


Delhi  Diyibiok. 

1.  Bhuttee    

2.  Delhi    

3.  Goorgaon     

4.  Hisaar 

5.  Paneepot 

6.  Rhotttck  


Mberut  Divisiox 

7.  Allyghur 

8.  Bolandslmhar 

9.  Dhcra  Dhoon  

10.  Meerut 

11.  Mozaflferouggur  

12.  Suharunpore    


Agra  Division, 

13.  Agra 

14.  Etawah     

15.  Furruckabad    

16.  Muttra 

17.  Mynpooree  


RoHiLCUND  Division 

18.  Bareilly    

19.  Bijnour    

20.  BudaoD 

21.  Moradabad   

22.  Shajehanpore   


Sq.  Mflet. 

3,017 
790 
1,939 
3,294 
1.270 
1.340 


11,650 


2,152 
1,824 
673 
2.200 
1,616 
2,162 


10.653 


1,865 
1,677 
2,123 
1.613 
2,020 


9,298 


3,119 
1.900 
2,402 
2.699 
2,308 


12,428 


Allahabad  Ditision. 

23.  AUahabad 

24.  Banda  

25.  Cawnpore 

26.  Futtebpore  

27.  Humeerpore < 


2,788 
3,010 
2,348 
1,583 
2,242 


11,971 


Millions. 

o'ii3 
0-436 
0*662 

0331 
0-389 
0-377 


2-308 


I-I35 
0-778 
0-032 

1*135 
0-673 
o'Soi 


4*554 


1*002 

o*6n 
I  "065 
0-863 
0-833 


4*374 


1*378 
0-696 
1-019 
1-138 
0-986 


5*217 


1-380 
0-744 
1*175 
0-680 

0-549 


4*5*8 


Milliom. 
£ 

0016 
0046 
0107 
0045 
0082 
0063 


0-359 


0-197 
0107 
0-004 
0-109 
0112 
0108 


0-697 


0-161 
0J27 
0-135 
01 68 
0-127 


0-718 


0-178 
0-119 
0-112 
0-136 
0-106 


0  651 


0-213 
01 59 
0-213 
0-143 
0114 


0-642 
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Tablb  O. — Continued, 


DiriBions  and  Districts. 


Area. 
(Approximate*). 


PopnlatioiL 

1856-6. 

(Approximate.) 


Land  Revenue. 


Benares  Division. 


28.  Azimghurh  . 

29.  Benares 

30.  Ghazeepore  . 

31.  Goruckpore  . 

32.  Jatinpore  ..... 

33.  Mirzapore    . 


SAI7G0&  Division. 


34.  Hoshnngabad 

35.  Nursingpore.... 

36.  Jubbulpore  .... 

37.  Saugor 


Districts. 

38.  Ajmere 

39.  Jhansi 

40.  Jaloun     

41.  Kumaon   

42.  Nimar  

Cis  and  Trans-Sutlej, 

43.  Umballah 

44.  Ferozepore   

45.  Loodiana 

46.  Simla    

47.  Thatiesur 

48.  Hoshyapdre 

49.  JuUundur... 

50.  Ehangra   


Totalf  North-Western  Collectorates  . 


Sq.  Miles. 

2,5X6 
996 
2,181 
7,340 
1,552 
5,152 


19,737 


1,916" 

501 
6.237 
1,857 


10,511 


86,253 


2,029 

4,405 

6,962 
302 


1,832 
2,545 
1,377 

2,336 
2,204 
1,381 
3,207 


28,580 


114,833 


Millions. 

1-653 
o*85z 
1-596 
3'o88 
I-I44 
1*104 


9'437 


0-Z43 
0*255 
o*443 
0-306 


I '247 


31-665 


0-2Z5 

0-376 

o*6o6 
O-0Z5 


0-782 
0-476 

0-528 

0-497 
0-845 
0-709 
0-719 


5-788 


37-453 


Millions. 

£ 

0150 
0091 
0150 
0-212 
0-125 
0084 


0-812 


0036 
0031 
0-052 
0071 


0190 


4-269 


0-037 
rO-067 
1 0-099 
0021 
0-003 


0044 
0-042 
0072 
0002 
0041 
0124 
0111 
0*067 


0-730 


4.999 
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Tablb  p. 
Madras  Collbctoratbs^  Area,  Population,  and  Land  Reybnub,  1855-5G. 


Diviiums  and  Dtitrictt. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


GaDJam 

Vizagapatam 

Rajahmundry  

Masulipatam , 

Guntoor   

Nellore 

Madras  City 

Chingleput  

Arcot,  North  Dmsion.. 
„      Soath  Division.., 

Tanjore 

Trichinopoly    

Madnn « 

Tianevelly    

Malabar  

Canara 

Coimbatore 

Salem   

Caddapah 

Bellary 

Kumool  


Total,  Madras  CoUectoratei.. 


Area. 
(ApproximaU.) 


Sq.  MUes. 

5,758 

4,690 

4,501 

4,711 

4,752 

7.959 
27    . 

2.717 

6,580 

5,020 

3.781 

2,922 
13,545 

5,482 

6,050 

7,132 

8,151 

7,499 
13,298 
12,101 

3,278 


Population. 
(ApprosiniAte*) 


129,974 


MillioiiB. 
0-927 

1*254 
I'OIZ 

0-521 
0-570 

0-720 

0-583 

1-486 
I -006 
1-676 
0-709 

1-757 
1-269 

1-056 
I-I54 
ri95 
i'45» 
1-230 
0-273 


Land  Revenue. 


Millioni. 
0106 
0128 
0-211 
0112 
0151 
0151 
0-006 
0081 
0)82 
0-230 
0-447 
012G 
0  189 
0-232 
0183 
0200 
0-231 
0190 
0-212 
0196 
0-070 


"•595 


3-637 
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Tablv  Q. 
Bombay  Collectoratbs,  Abba,  Population,  and  Land  Reyenue,  1855-66* 


Divisions  and  ristricU. 

Bombay  District. 

Bombay   

Rutnagherrj 

Tannah 

Surat    

Broach , 

Kaira    

Abmedabad 

Dbarwar  

Belgaum   

Poonah 

Ahmednnggur 

Sholapoor 

Candeish , 

SiNDB  District. 
Kurrachee 

Hydrabad , 

Sbikarpore  

Frontier  District 

Thnr  aod  Packur 

Sattara  Proyikce. 
Sattara 

T\)(alf  Bombay  Collectorates 


Aren. 
(Approximate.) 


Population. 
(Approximate.) 


Land  Revenofl. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12, 
13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 


Sq.  MUes. 

18 
3,964 
5,795 
1,629 
1.319 
1,869 
4,356 
3,837 
5,405 
5,298 
9,931 
4,991 
9,311 


57,723 


19,240 

26,760 

11,532 

2,147 

3,920 


63,599 


10,222 


MiUiont. 

0*566 
0-665 
c-875 
c-493 
0*291 
0-581 
0-650 

0-754 
i*oz6 
0-666 
0*996 
0-675 
0-778 


9*016 


o*3Zi 
0*703 
0*650 
0*043 
0*051 


1-768 


i*oo6 


Millions. 

0*010 
0078 
0*186 
0-219 
0269 
0*241 
0-188 
0191 
0*238 
0120 
0-227 
0125 
0*210 


2-302 


0  061 
0-104 
0123 

0003 


0-291 


0-253 


131,544 


11*790 


2-846 
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Tabls  R. 
Punjab  Collectorates,  Abba,  Population,  and  Land  Rbybnub,  1855-66. 


IMTJrions  and  Distriets. 


Area. 
(Approximate.) 


Population. 
(Approximate.) 


Land  Eerenne. 


LAHOftB   DlYISIOK. 

1.  Umritmr 

2.  Goojranwalla    

3.  Goordaspore 

4.  Lahore 

5.  Sealkote   

Jhblum  Division. 

6.  Jhelum 

7.  Rawulpindee    

8.  Shahpore 

9.  Gajerat 

Lbia  Division. 

10.  Dhera  Gazec  Khan 

11.  Dhera  Ismael  Khan 

12.  Khangurh 

13.  LcU 

MooLTAN  Division, 

14.  Jbnng  

15.  Goojaira  

16    Mooltan   

Peshawub  Division, 

17.  Hazarah   

18.  Kohat  

19.  Peshawnr 

Totals  Pnigab  CoUectorates   .. 


Sq.  MUea. 

2,024 
3,752 

1,675 
2,826 
1,350 


11,627 


5,350 
5,996 
3,500 
1,916 


16,762 


4,000 
4,123 
1,027 
6,122 


15,272 


5,718 
4,142 
5,634 


15,494 


2,424 
2,840 
2,324 


7,588 


66,743 


MilUons. 

0*884 
0-553 
0-787 

0*59* 
0*642 


3-458 


0*429 

0-554 
0*262 
0*518 


1-763 


0-239 
0*362 
0*212 
0*310 


I-I23 


0*252 
0*308 
0*411 


0-971 


0*296 
o-ioi 

0*450 


0*847 


8  162 


Milliona. 

£ 
0098 
0051 
0096 
0-034 
0077 


0*356 


0071 
0071 
0029 
0054 


0-225 


0*035 
0*044 
0*044 
0047 


0170 


0020 
0031 
0*058 


0*109 


0*016 
0-010 
0*068 


0094 


0*954 
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Table  8. 


SuMMABi  OF  Results. — ^Whole  op  India. — Details  in  preceding  Tables,-^ 
(N)  to  (R)  inclusive. 


Cullectoratc  Accounts. 

Approximate  Estimate, 
as  per  Tables  N  to  R. 

Land  Revenue 
for  the  Year 

Including 

DifltrictB  and  Countrieg 

under  the 

Administration  of— 

Area. 

1855-56. 

I'or 

Presidency 

of— 

Thousands 
of 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Total. 

MiOwns. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Total. 

MittUnu. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
TotaL 

I.  Bengal  

Gof  ernor  -  General  of 
India,     Lt.-Gover- 
nor  of  Bengal,  Go-  \ 
yemor    of    Madras 
(for  Coorg  only)  .... 

394' 

47- 

52* 

39* 

4-674 

3.7' 

11.  N.W.  Pro.) 
Tinces..   i 

Lieut.  •  Governor    of 
N.W.  Provinces  ...., 

115- 

14- 

37- 

28- 

4*999 

29- 

in.  MadraB  ... 

Governor  of  Madras ... 

130* 

15* 

23- 

i8- 

3-C37 

21* 

iv.  Bombay  .... 

Governor  of  Bombay.... 

131- 

i6- 

12- 

9- 

2-846 

17- 

V.  Punjab 

Governor-Gen.  of  India 
(Total)  

67- 

8- 

8- 

6- 

•954 

6- 

Briiish  Stetes.... 

837- 

ICO* 

132- 

lOO* 

17-110 

lOO* 
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Tables  relating  to  the  State  of  the  Population  of  Qbeat  Britaik  at 
the  Census  of  1851,  with  a  Comparative  TteWy  at  the  different 
Ages,  of  the  Population  ofEmJsc^ ;  also  a  Comparative  Betum  of 
Bi&THB  and  Dbaths,  1838-1854.  Bj  Chables  M.  Willich, 
Actuary,  University  lAfe  Asswrance  Society,  With  some  JRemarks, 
by  way  of  Preface^  by  E.  T.  Soaeqill,  Assist  ant- Secretary, 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  15th  Jane,  1858.] 

The  Census  Setums  of  1851,  for  Great  Bntain,  are  so  complete,  as 
regards  both  the  sex  and  the  respective-  ages  of  the  then  existing 
population,  that  I  have  considered  it  interesting  to  tabulate  the 
results  in  quinquennial  periods,  and  to  calculate  the  per  centage, 
both  with  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  population,  and  the  Male  and 
Female  portion.  I  have  also  divided  thd  Males  into  three  classes,  of 
Unmarried,  Married,  and  "Widowers;  and  the  Females  also  into 
three  classes,  of  Unmarried,  Married,  and  Widows.  I  have  so 
arranged  the  annexed  Tables,  tHat  the  per  centage  may  be  seen,  as 
well  as  the  numbers  existing  in  each  100,000  of  the  Class ;  also  the 
proportion  of  the  Classes  of  Males  and  Females  in  each  100  or 
100,000  of  the  population. 

The  announcement  made  some  time  ago  that  in  France,  in  the 
year  1854,  the  deaths  had  exceeded  the  births  by  69,318,  induced  me 
to  draw  out  a  comparative  statement  of  the  Populations  of  Grreat 
Britain  and  France,  in  order  that  the  effects  of  such  decrease  might 
be  traced  in  the  state  of  the  population  classed  quinquennially. 

For  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  French  population,  I  am 
indebted  to  M.  Mathieu,  who  has  given  very  interesting  details  in  the 
"  Annuaire"  for  this  year,  published  by  the  *^ Bureau  des  ZonyitudeSy** 
in  Paris. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  French  Census  the  age  of  the 
party  is  registered  as  in  England ;  but  M,  Mathieu  has  deduced  the 
numbers  at  each  age  by  approximation,  and  -probably  he  has  arrived 
very  near  the  truth.    I  shall  assume  the  correctness  of  his  Table. 

The  Tables  which  I  beg  to  submit  to  the  Statistical  Society  are  as 
follows  :^— 

Table  I. — Comparative  View  of  the  Population  of  Oreat  Britain 
with  that  of  IVance ;  showing  the  numbers  living  under  the  age  of 
15,  between  15  and  20,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  life. 

Table  II. — Comparative  View  of  the  Male  and  Female  Popula- 
tion of  Ghreat  Britain  at  the  Census  of  1851. 

Table  III. — Comparative  View  of  the  Unmarried  Population  of 
Cheat  Britain  at  the  Census  of  1851. 
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Table  IV. — Comparative  View  of  the  Married  Fopulatiou  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  Census  of  1851. 

Table  V. — Comparative  View  of  the  Widowers  and  Widoice  in  the 
Population  of  Great  Britain  at  the  Census  of  1851. 

N.B. — ^In  the  above  Tables  the  per  centage,  as  well  as  the  the:i 
existing  numbers  in  each  100,000,  is  stated  opposite  eac!i 
group  of  ages. 

Table  VI. — Comparative  View  of  the  Male  and  Female  Popula- 
tion of  GretU  Britain,  at  the  Census  of  1851,  showing  the  number  of 
the  Unmarried,  Married,  Widower?,  and  Widows,  with  the  respective 
per  centage  and  numbers  existing  of  each  class  in  100,000  of  the 
Population. 

Table  VII. — Comparative  View  of  the  then  existing  Foputa' 
tions  of  Great  Britain  and  France  at  different  periods  in  the  present 
century. 

Table  VIII. — Comparative  View  of  the  Births  and  Deaths  in 
Midland  and  Wales,  and  in  France,  showing  a  surplus  of  Births  from 
the  year  1838  to  1854,  when  in  France  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
69,318. 

Some  of  the  results  which  are  disclosed  by  an  examination  of 
these  Tables,  appear  to  me  to  be  important,  and  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  statistical  inquirer. 

Bemarlcs,  hy  way  of  Freface,  hy  E.  T.  Scabgill. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  the 
population  at  various  ages,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  numbers 
of  persons  living.  (1.)  Under  20  years  of  age ;  (2.)  Above  20  and 
under  50;  (3.)  60  and  upwards.  Omitting  numbers  under  1,000 
Table  I  gives 

Population  of  Great  Britain  in  185],  and  France  in  1858. 


Great  Britain. 

Age.. 

France. 

Ii(nml)er8  Liviog. 
Bfnlc  and  Female. 

Ceutagcs. 

Per 

Ccntages. 

Nambere  Living, 
MaleaudFemiSs. 

9,502,000 
8,473,000 
2,984,000 

45 
41 

0-20 

20—50 

50  &  upwds. 

39 
42 
19 

13,659,000 

14,552,000 

6,649,000 

20,959,000 

100 

lOO 

34,860,000 

According  to  these  figures,  the  proportion  of  children  and  young 
persons  to  Adults  is  about  one-seventh  more  in  Great  Britain  than  it  is 
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in  Erance,  one  inference  from  which  is,  that  marriages  in  Great 
Britain  are  more  fruitful  than  in  France;  and  another,  that  the 
popuktion  in  Great  Britain  is  in  a  more  rapid  state  of  advance 
than  that  in  France.  The  per  centage  of  persons  living  under  the 
age  of  15  is  35  in  Great  Britain  and  30  in  France. 

From  Table  11  we  find  that  the  total  number  of  Men  aged  from 
20  to  50,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  total  number  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  was  4,063,000  for  Great  Britain  in  1861.  The  total  number  of 
adult  males,  20  to  50,  in  Ireland  that  year  was  1,147,000 ;  making  a 
total  of  5,210,000  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  French  population 
not  being  distributed  according  to  sexes,  the  exact  number  cannot  be 
arrived  at ;  but  as  the  total  number  of  men  and  women  between  the 
above-mentioned  ages  is  14,552,000,  we  may  take  7,250,000  as  a  &ir 
approximation  to  the  truth. 

The  ratio  of  the  adult  males  to  the  corresponding  number  in 
France  may  be  therefore  taken  as  being,  according  to  the  latest 
returns, 

10,000  to  13,915. 

In  1821  the  total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
20,983,000,  and  that  of  France  30,451,000 ;  if,  therefore,  the  propor- 
tions of  persons  living  at  various  ages  were,  in  1821,  nearly  the  same 
as  at  present,  the  relation  between  the  adult  males  of  the  two  coun- 
tries may  be  measured  by  the  ratio  20,983  to  30,451,  or 
10,000  to  14,513. 

Another  method  of  comparing  the  numbers  of  adult  males  in 
the  two  countries  is  this — 

The  total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1851  was 
27,511,000;  in  182 J,  20,983,000;  and  the  adult  males  between  20 
and  50,  in  1851  were  5,210,000 ;  hence,  by  the  Eule  of  Proportion, 
the  number  of  adult  males  between  20  and  50  in  1821  was 
3,974,000. 

Similarly,  the  total  population  of  France  in  1851  bemg  35,783,000, 
and  in  1821,  30,451,000 ;  and  the  number  of  adult  males  in  1851 
being  7,250,000,  the  number  of  adult  males  in  1821  was  6,170,000. 

The  ratio  of  3,974,000  to  6,170,000  is 
10,000  to  15,526, 
which  shews  a  greater  falling  off  as  regards  France  than  the  result 
of  10,000  to  14,513,  obtained  by  the  former  hypothesis. 

But  whatever  hypothesis  may  be  adopted,  it  is  clear,  that  during 
the  thirty  years,  1821-51,  the  relative  numbers  of  Adult  Males  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  have  undergone  changes  materially 
in  favour  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  seems  also  certain,  that 
during  the  seven  years  since  1851,  this  favourable  tendency,  as 
regards  the  United  Kingdom,  has  become  still  more  marked,  not 
only  as  concerns  the  number  of  adult  males  now  living  in  the  two 
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countries,  but  also  as  coucema  the  capacities  of  increase  in  the 
respective  Total  FopulatioAS* 

Combining  the  results  deduced  from  Tables  IIJ  and  y»  we  have 
the  following  results  relative  to  the  marriageable  parts  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain,  i.tf.,  bachelors,  widowers,  apiniters,  and 
widows,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50  * — 


Bacheloni........  1,551,000 

Widowerg    ....     109,000 


1,660,000 


Spinsters 1,563,000 

Widows 223,000 

1,786,000 


showing  a  surplus  of  126,000  marriageable  women. 

If  we  go  beyond  the  age  of  60  the  number  of  TJnmarried  "Women 
at  each  age  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  unmarried  men* 

Table  lY  gives  us  the  following  figures  with  regard  to  the  ages  of 
married  persons  in  Great  Britain : — 


0—20 

20—50  

50  &  upwds. ... 


ICen. 


4,000 

2,402,000 

984,000 


3,390,000 


Women. 


26,000 

2,623,000 

813,000 


3,462,000 


Hence  we  see  that  of  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain, 
between  20  and  50  years  of  age,  about  three-Jifths  only  a9*e  married. 

In  reading  Table  YIII  the  attention  is  at  once  attracted  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  year  1854i  the  number  of  Deaths  in  France  exceeded 
the  births  by  69,000.  The  numbers  of  births  do  not  steadily  increase 
or  decrease;  in  1838  they  were  961,000,  in  1854  923,000;  the 
greatest  number  was  995,000  in  1849,  and  the  smallest  918,000  in 
1847 ;  the  deaths  in  1834  were  846,000,  and  992,000  in  1854,  which 
last  is  the  greatest  number  during  the  17  years  tabulated,  the 
smallest  being  754,000  in  1845. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  lirthe  rise  from  463,000  in  1834  to 
635,000  in  1855 ;  those  in  1847  fell  short  of  those  in  1846  and  1848, 
as  did  those  of  1853  of  those  in  1852  and  1854.  The  number  of 
deaths  rises  from  342,000  in  1834  to  425,000  in  1855,  though  not 
80  steadily  as  the  births ;  the  highest  number  is  410,000  in  1849. 
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Tablb  I. 

Comparative  View  of  the  State  oftJi4  Populations  0/ Great  Britain  in 
1851,  and  ^Fbamcs  Of  gwen  ^  M.  Mathieu,  Anmtaire,  1858,  p.  212. 


1 

8 

8 

4 

5 

6 

GiBAT  BuTAiM.«-Total  20,059,477. 

Census  1851. 

FBA2f  CB.^Total  34,860,387,  u  giren  by 
M.  Matbieu,  1858,  p.  212. 

Agei. 

Males  and 
Temales. 

Males  and 
?0Biales. 

at  the   ^ 
respeetif«A8cs. 

PerCoitage. 

PsrCeDtage. 

Males  and 

Females. 

NnmbenliTiBg 

atths 
respective  Ages. 

Ages. 

Males  and 
Females. 

Under  15 

7,431,542 

35*45^ 

30-165 

10,515,539 

Under    15 

15  to    20 

2,070,736 

9*880 

9*oi8 

3,143,668 

15  to    20 

20  „    25 

1,960,504 

9-354 

••53» 

2,974,383 

20  „    25 

25  „    30 

1,712,438 

8' 1 70 

7-879 

2,746,594 

.25,,    30 

30  „    35 

1,479,601 

7-059 

7*a33 

2,521,420 

30  „    35 

35.,    40 

1,262,016 

6*021 

6-622 

2,308,594 

35  „    40 

40  „    45 

1,130,131 

5'39»   . 

6*031 

2,102,254 

40  „    45 

45  „    50 

927,810 

4*4z6 

5-447 

1,898,825 

45.,    50 

50  „     55 

833,679 

3-977 

4-835 

1,685,681 

50  „     55 

55  „     60 

611,653 

a*9i8 

4-190 

1,460,675 

55  „     60 

60  „    65 

563,575 

a'689 

3-513 

1,224,802 

60  „    65 

65  „     70 

381,571 

x'8ao 

r74« 

958,157 

65  „     70 

70  „     75 

293,851 

1*402 

1-914 

667,258 

70  „    75 

75  „    80 

170,953 

•8x6 

ri42 

398,034 

75  „    80 

80  „    85 

89,004 

•4*5 

•516 

179,747 

80  „    85 

85  „     90 

30,593 

•146 

•1^^ 

57,649 

85  „    90 

90  „    95 

7,787 

•037 

•044 

15,200 

90  „     95 

95  „  100 

1,714 

•008 

•005 

1.907 

95  .,  100 

Above  100 

319 

•001 

.... 

.... 

AboTC  100 

20,959,477 

lOO* 

lOO* 

34,860,387 
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Table  II. 

Comparaiioe  View  of  the  Male  and  Female  Population  of  Great  Britain. 

Census  1851. 


1 

3 

8 

4 

6 

tf 

Males.— Total  10,223,558. 

Femalea.— Total  10,735,919. 

Aj?M. 

(Malct.) 

Malei. 
Numbera  Uviug 

at  the 
respective  Ages. 

Per  Centage. 

Per  Ceutage. 

Females. 
Numbers  Living 

at  the 
respective  Ages. 

Ages. 
(Females.) 

Under    15 

3,739,324 

36-575 

34'39i 

3,692,218 

Under    15 

15  to    20 

1,025,419 

io'030 

9-737 

1,045,317 

15  to   20 

20  „    25 

930,048 

9-097 

9-598 

1,030,456 

20  „    25 

25  „    30 

808,705 

7*910 

8-417 

903,733 

25  „    30 

30  „    35 

710,890 

6*953 

7-160 

768,711 

30  „    35 

35  „    40 

612,374 

S'9^9 

6-051 

649,642 

35  .,    40 

40  „    45 

548,694 

5-366 

,   5-416 

581,437 

40  „    43 

45  „    50 

452,542 

4-426 

4-4*7 

475,268 

45  „    50 

50  ,,    55 

402,533 

3*937 

4*0 1 6 

431^46 

50  „    55 

55  H    60 

293,416 

2-870 

2-964 

318,237 

55  „    60 

60  „    65 

262,461 

2-567 

2-804 

301,114 

60  „    65 

65  „    70 

174,935 

1-710 

i-9»5 

206,636 

65  „    70 

70  „    75 

133,187 

1*302 

1-496 

160,664 

70  „    75 

75  „    80 

75,474 

•738 

•889 

95,479 

75  ,.    80 

80  ,,    85 

37,648 

•368 

•478 

51,356 

80  „    85 

85  „    90 

12,390 

•121 

•169 

18,203 

85  ,,    90 

90  „    95 

2,823 

•028 

•046 

4,964 

90  „    93 

95  M  100 

584 

•006 

•010 

1,130 

95  „  100 

AboTe  100 

111 

•000 

•001 

208 

Above  100 

10,223,558 

ICO- 

loo- 

10,735,919 
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Tablk  III. 

Comptarative  View  of  the  Ukharribd  Population  of  Great  Britain. 

Cenw  1851. 


Halea.— Unmarried,    Total  6,449,318. 

Females.— 

Unmarried.    Total  6,478,805. 

(Matea.) 

Males, 

UamariM. 

VambeMLivhig 

attbe 

PerCeataf*. 

FerCeBtag*. 

Females, 

Unmarried. 

Nnmbert  Uving 

attke 
napectrro  Ages. 

Agtt. 

(Femaki.) 

Under    15 

3,739,324 

57-980 

56-990 

3,692,218 

Under    16 

15  to    20 

1,020»878 

I5'829' 

X5'734 

1.019,393 

15  to    20 

20  „    25 

746,143 

11-569 

li'oSi 

717,955 

20  .,    25 

25  ,,    30 

364,278 

5-M 

S'^^S 

368,301 

25  „    30 

30  „    35 

189,675 

a-94i 

3'o62 

198,375 

30  „    35 

35  „    40 

113,816 

1-764 

t'S92 

122,594 

35  „    40 

40  ,,    45 

80,933 

t*a54 

i'40x 

90,760 

40  .,    45 

45  „    50 

56,485 

*875 

f007 

65,241 

45  „    60 

50  »    55 

44,947 

•697 

•881 

57,081 

50  „    55 

55  „    60 

30,435 

•47a 

♦620 

40,213 

55  „    60 

60,,    65 

25,789 

•400 

•607 

39,331 

60  „    65 

65.,    70 

15,403 

'a39 

•394 

25,530 

65  „    70 

70  „    75 

11,446 

•177 

•315 

20,441 

70  „    75 

»„    80 

5,969 

*092 

M82 

11,795 

75  „    80 

80  „    85 

2,567 

•040 

•102 

6,605 

80  ,»    85 

85  „    90 

916 

^014 

*033 

2,173 

85  „    90 

90  „    95 

228 

"003 

*oo9 

624 

90  „    95 

95  M  100 

72 

•001 

•00a 

133 

95  „  100 

Abore  100 

14 

•000 

•000 

42 

Above  100 

6,449,318 

lOO* 

lOO* 

6,478,805 

TOL.  ZXI.      PA.BT  in. 
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Table  IV. 

Comparative  View  of  the  Marribd  Population  of  G&bat  Britaiv, 
Census  lUl. 


1 

3 

8 

4 

6 

6 

Males.— Married.     Total  3,391,271. 

Females.— 

■Married.    Total  3,461,524. 

Ages. 
(Males.) 

Males.  Married. 
Numbers  Living 

at  the 
respective  Ages. 

Per  Centage. 

Percentage. 

Pemales,  Married. 
Numbers  living 

at  the 
respective  Ages. 

Ages. 
(Females.) 

Under    15 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Under    15 

15  to    20 

4,460 

•131 

•739 

25,607 

15  to    20 

20  „    25 

181,443 

5-350 

8-880 

307,395 

20  „    25 

25  „    30 

435,004 

12-827 

14-968 

518,127 

25  „    30 

30  „    35 

504,884 

14-887 

15-557 

638,519 

30  „    35 

35  „    40 

477,264 

H'073 

14-005 

484,812 

35  „    40 

40  „    45 

439,362 

"•955 

"•434 

430,418 

40  „    45 

45.,,    50 

364,679 

IO-753- 

9-9^5 

343,565 

45  „    50 

50  „    55 

318,297 

9-385 

8*321 

288,042 

50  „    55 

55  „    60 

225,695 

^'HS 

5-691 

197,015 

55  „    60 

60  ,.    65 

189,050 

S'SIS 

4*488 

155,366 

60  „    65 

65  „    70 

116,752 

3'44i 

a-579 

89,278 

65  „    70 

70  „    75 

76,982 

2*270 

1*500 

51,947 

70,,    75 

75  „    80 

37,444 

rio4 

•643 

22,276 

75  „ .  80 

80  „    85 

15,169 

-447 

-210 

7,265 

80  „    85 

85  ,,    90 

3,875 

-114 

'045 

1,568 

85.  ,/   90 

90  „    95 

728 

•021 

•007 

268 

90  „    95 

95  „  100 

153 

•004 

-001 

51 

95  „  100 

Above  100 

30 

•000 

•000 

5 

Above  100 

3,391,271 

ICO- 

lOO' 

3,461,524 
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Tablb  V, 

CkmiparaHve  View  of  the  Widowbbs  and  Widows  f»  ike  Population  of 
6r£at  Britain.    Census  1^1. 


1 

3 

8 

4     ' 

5 

tf 

Males.— Widowers.    Total  382,969. 

Females.- 

-Widows.    Total  795,590. 

Ages. 
(MaleB.) 

Males, 

Widowers. 

Numbers  Uving 

atthe 
respective  Ages. 

Percentage. 

Percentage. 

Females, 
Widows. 

Nnmbers  living 
atthe 

respective  Ages. 

Ages. 
(Fnnales.) 

Under    15 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Under    15 

15  to    20 

81 

•021 

•039 

317 

15  to    20 

20  „    25 

2,462 

•643 

•642 

5,106 

20  „    25 

25  „    30 

9,423 

2*460 

V175 

17,305 

25  „    30 

30  „    35 

16,331 

4-264 

3:999 

31,817 

30  „    35 

35  „    40 

21,294 

5-560 

5-309 

42,236 

35  „    40 

40  „    45 

28,399 

7-415 

7*574 

60,259 

40  „    45 

45  „    50 

31,378 

8-193 

8-35+ 

66,462 

45  „    50 

50,,    55 

39,289 

10-259 

IO-8l2 

86,023 

50  „    55 

55  „    60 

37,286 

rn^ 

10-182 

81,009 

55  „    60 

60  „    65 

47,622 

"•435 

13-375 

106,417 

60  „    65 

65  „    70 

42,780 

ii'i7o 

11-452 

91,828 

65  „    70 

70  „    76 

44,759 

ii'687 

11-095 

88,276 

70  „    75 

.    7$  „    80 

32.061 

8*371 

7-718 

61,408 

75  „    80 

80  ,,    85 

19,912 

5*199 

4-712 

37,486 

80  „    85 

85  „    90 

7,5&9 

1-984 

1-817 

14,462 

85  „    90 

90  „    95 

1,867 

•487 

•5" 

4,072 

90  „    95 

95  „  100 

359 

•094 

•119 

946 

95  „  100 

Above  100 

67 

•017 

•020 

161 

Above  100 

382,969 

lOO* 

lOO* 

795,590 

t2 
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Table  VI. 

General  Comparative  View  of  the  Population  of  Great  Britain. 

Census  1^61, 

1  9  8  4 s  6 


Males. 

Females. 

Population, 
Census  1861. 

Per 

Centage. 

Per 

Centage. 

Census  1851. 

Unmarried  .... 

Married  

Widowers    .... 

6,449,318 

3,391,271 

382,969 

30-770 

16-180 

1*827 

30-9  u 

16-515 
3-795 

6,478,805 

3,461,524 

795,590 

Unmarri^  . 

Mamed 

Widow* 

Total  Males... 
Total  Females 

10.223,558 
10,735,919 

48-777 

5i*"3 

51-221 
48-779 

10,735,919 
10,223,558 

Total  Females 
Total  Males 

20,959,477 

lOO'OOO 

loa'oco 

20,959,477 

N.B. — The  proportion  of  Males  to  Fem. 
95-227  Males  to  100  Females. 

N.B.— The  proportion  of  Fem.  to  Males. 
104*984  Females  to  100  Males;   or 
105  to  100. 

Table  VII. 

Comparative  View  of  the  then  emsting  Populations  of  Great  BRtTAur  and 

France  at  different  Periods  in  the  present  Century, 


I 

2 

8 

4 

Great  Britain. 

France. 

*  In  the  Year 

Total  Males  ana  FemiileB, 
per  Census  Returns. 

In  the  Tear 

Total  Males  and  Fendes, 
as  stated  bjM.Mathieu.* 

J801 

.10.578,966 
12,050,120 
14,181,265 

16,364,893 
18,658,372 

20,959,477* 

J820 

30,451,187 

1811 

1831 

32,560,934 

1821  

1836 

33,540.910 

1841 

34,230,178 

1831 

1846 

1841     .... 

35,401,761 

1851 

35,783,059 

1851 

1856 

36,039,364 

The  increase  in  Great  Britain  in  40  years, 
fi-om  1811  to  1851,  is  8,909,357,  or 
nearly  74  per  cent,  on  the  population 
of  1811. 

And  in  30  years,  from  1821  to  1851,  the 
increase  is  6,778,212,  or  47J  percent, 
on  the  population  of  1821. 

The  increase  in 
1820  to  1856 
18i  per  cent 
1820. 

France  in  36  jears,  from 
,  is  5,588,177,  or  nearly 

*  The  population 
Britain  in  1851 
which  included 
amounting  to 

Therefore   Eng 
Wales,  with  t 
amounted  to 

lIs^.'^'.*}  20^959,477 

.!™y    2,888,742 

land   and) 

le  Islands,  U8,070,735 

*  Col.  4  is  she 
rm  1858,  pi 
Longitudes." 

wn  in  "Annuaire  pour 
ibli^  par  le  Bur^a  dei 
p.  178. 
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Table  VIII. 
Cmpairatide  Fime  if  Births  and  Deaths  in  £nC^i.akd  and  Wales  and 

Francb. 

1  3  S  4  5  6  7 


England  and  Wales. 

France. 

Year. 

Births. 
Male  and 
Female. 

Deaths. 
Male  aud 
Female. 

Cxceasof 

Births. 

Birth*. 
Male  and 
Female. 

Deaths. 
Male  and 
Female. 

Excess  of 
Births. 

1838..,. 

463,787 

34^.760 

121,027 

961,476 

846,199 

115.277 

.1839... 

492,574 

33«.9«4 

153,590 

957,740 

780,600 

177,140 

1840... 

502,303 

359.68'7 

142,616 

952,318 

816,486 

135,832 

1841... 

512,158 

343*847 

168,311 

976,929 

804,76a 

172,167 

fl842.... 

517,739 

349.519 

168,220 

982,896 

836,152 

146,744 

1843... 

527,325 

34^*445 

180,880 

983,107 

811,435 

171,672 

1844.... 

540,763 

356,933 

183,830 

967,324 

776,526 

190,798 

•1845.... 

543,521 

349.366 

194,155 

992,033 

754.701 

237,332 

184fr..v. 

572,625 

390,315 

182,310 

983,473 

831,498 

151,975 

1847.... 

539,965 

413,304 

116,661 

918,581 

856,026 

62,555 

1848.... 

563,059 

399.833 

163,226 

948,748 

844.158 

104,590 

1849.... 

578,159 

440.839 

137,320 

995,466 

982,008 

13,458 

1850... 

593,422 

•   368,995 

224,427 

962,972 

775.653 

187,319 

1851... 

615,865 

395.396 

220,469 

979,907 

817,449 

162,458 

:  1852.... 

624,012 

407.135 

216,877 

965,080 

810,695 

154,385 

1853.,. 

612^91 

4*1.097 

191,294 

936,967 

795.596 

141,371 

1854... 

634,405 

437.905 

196,560 

923,461 

99at779 

69,318* 

1855... 

635,043 

425,703 

209,340 

libQ  of  Boys  to  Girls.... 

of  Legitimate  to) 

Illegitimate  Children  1 

of  Births  to  Popln. 

In  England  t 

md  Wales. 

In  France. 

Births 
fh>poi 
ft 

17  Boys  to  1 
14-663  to  1 
1  Birth  in  29 

6*236  Girls 
inhabitants 

17  Boys  to 
12-928  to  1 
1  Birth  m  3^ 

16*002  Girls 
1*42  itihabts. 

t)BATHflh 

Propoi 

idon  of  Males  to  Fem. 
of  Deaths  to  Fopn. 

71  Males  to  ( 
1  Death  in  45 

59  Females 
inhaUtants 

7lMaksto 
1  Death  in  4 

70074  FcDK 
10-75  inhbts. 

*  More  death»  than  births. 
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On  the  Fresent  State  of  the  Adminwiration  ofELEZiXF  to  the  Foob  in 
the  Meteopolis,  and  Charge  of  the  Pooe  Eatb  thereon.  JBy 
W.  G.  LuMLBT,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Boards 
and  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  to  the  Statistical  Society. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  LoDdon,  20th  April,  1858.] 
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The  following  tables  were  prepared  to  accompanj  the  Paper  upon  the 
Administration  of  the  Belief  of  the  Poor  and  the  Charge  of  the  Poor 
Bate  in  the  Metropolis,  printed  at  pages  169—197. 

The  returns  having  been  agam  verified  and  corrected,  the  columnB 
recast,  and  some  returns  published  since  the  compilation  of  the  Paper 
having  been  consulted,  a  few  variations  will  appear  between  the  resalts 
shown  in  the  Paper  and  those  disclosed  in  this  Appendix.  They  do 
not,  however,  at  all  affect  the  general  results,  nor  materially  alter  the 
relative  proportions  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Metropolis ; 
but  the  following  corrections  are  requested  to  be  made  upon  page  189* 
The  sum  expended  for  the  Belief  of  the  Poor  for  the  Western  Portion 
of  Middlesex,  in  1776,  should  be  73,281Z.,  instead  of  46,781/.;  and  for 
the  Eastern  Portion  the  following  statement  should  be  substituted. 

In  1776  In  1783-4-6.  In  1808.  In  1866. 

i:4l,336      ....   jf42,203      ....    je7X,206      ....  ;e218,112 

and  instead  of  the  table  printed  on  page  192,  the  Summary  printed 
on  pages  824  and  325  should  be  referred  to. 

It  is  proper  also  to  add,  with  reference  to  the  severed  parishes  set 
forth  on  page  173,  that  in  1733,  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  Mddleeea, 
was  carved  out  of  the  ancient  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Oripplegate,  by  the 
6  Geo.  II,  c,  21,  and  in  1678,  the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Soho,  waa 
aevered  from  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-tn-ihe-Fields  by  the  30  Ch.  IL 
c,  7. 


Rate  of  Increase 
between  1808  fcl856l 
....       199-3 
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Tablb  a. 
Population  of  the  Differed  Portions  of  the  Metropolis. 


3 

S 

4 

6 

Divisions. 

1801. 

1831. 

1841. 

1851. 

I.  KsNTisH  Portion, 
Greenwich  Union 

42,447 
8,056 

63,564 
18,426 

80,997 
23,014 

99,365 
34,835 

Lewisham  Union  ,,*.  x  »..4.4  ^,. 

• 

50,503 

81,990 

104,011 

134,200 

II.   MiODLBSBX,  WeSTBRN. 

Fn'Hftm  Union ,,, 

10,028 

11,604 

8,556 

1,881 

38,440 

25,883 

27,437 

34,462 

63,982 

4,343 

17,539 
32,371 
20,902 
14,540 
58,209 
48,177 
23,970 
37,053 
122,206 
8,588 

22,772 
40,179 
26,834 
25,173 
66,552 
56,712 
25,091 
37,398 
138,164 
10,093 

29,646 
56,538 
44,053 
46,305 
73,230 
65,609 
24,640 
36,406 
157,696 
11,986 

Chelsea 

Kensington 

Paddington    

St.  George,  Hanover  Square.... 
St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  .... 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 

St.  James,  Westminster  .... 

Marylebone  

Hampstead  

226,616 

383,555 

448,968 

546,109 

ni.  MiDSLBSBX,  Cbntrai.. 
fit  Pancxas    

Holbom  Union 

St  Giles  and  Bloomsbury    .... 

Strand  Union    

Clerkenwell  

Citj  of  London  Union 

Weat  Tiondoa        „     

St  Luke  

31,779 
10,212 
34,618 
36,502 
35,054 
23,396 
64,615 
28,387 
26,881 

103,548 
37,316 
42,696 
52,907 
42,015 
47,634 
57,080 
28,217 
46,642  . 

129,763 
55,690 
44,461 
54,292 
43,598 
56,756 
55.920 
29,142 
49.829 

166,956 
95,329 
46,621 
54,214 
44,460 
64,778 
.    55,932 
28,790 
54*055 

291,444 

458,055 

519,451 

611,135 
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Table  k.^C&niinued, 
1                                  «                  8 

4 

6 

DiTISlONS. 

1801. 

1831. 

1841. 

185U 

IT.  Middlesex  Eastern. 
East  liondoii  Union 

35,831 
34,766 
22,310 
14,192 
57,202 
21,170 
34,909 
8,278 

38,311 
68,564 
62,018 
34,527 
64,141 
38,505 
72,442 
25,066 

39,655 
83,432 
74,08$ 
42,261 
71,765 
41,350 
90,687 
31.122 

44,406 

Skoreditch...^ ^ 

Bethnal  6ree»  ^.... 

Hlickney  UnioVL    ^..^ ^» 

Whitechapel  „      k 

St.  George.in.the.£ast „^.^ 

Stepney  Union  — ««... 

PopUr       n     .-- — 

199,8fr7 
90,193 
58,42) 
79,759 
48^76 

110,776 
47,162 

228,658 

403,574 

474,360 

588,357 

y,  Su&RST. 
Bennondsey t 

17.169 
7,659 
22,293 
27,985 
14,847 
18,816 
10,296 
25,529 
17,648 

29,741 
28,231 
39,769 
87,856 
44,526 
20,021 
12,875 
31,711 
33,090 

34,947 
39,868 
46,644 
115,888 
54,606 
19,837 
13,917 
32,975 
39,855 

48,128 

Cambdrwell   ; i 

54,667 

St.  Georoe.  Southwark 

51,824 

TjtmhAth     L 

139,325 

Newington,  St.  Mary   

64,816 

St.  Olave  UnioB 

19,375 

RotbWBltM    .v.v.-....-..v.-....'...v. 

St.  Saviour's  Union 

17,805 
^>73l 

Wandswth.  and  Claplam  Un. 

50.764 

161,642 

327.820 

398,537 

482,435 

Summaiy^ 


Kekitish  Fbrtion 

50,503 

81,990 

104,011 

134,SD0 

Mkldlesez  Western 

226,616 

383>565^ 

44S,96t 

8f«6,109 

„        Coieral    ........... 

291,444 

458>055 

519,45f 

6II,lB5 

„        Bostem    

228,65S 

403,574 

474,360 

588,357 

Surrey  Portion .w. 

161,642 

327,S20 

398,537 

4^2.435 

958,863 

1,654,094 

1,945,327 

2,362,236 
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Tablx  B. 
Showing  the  Extent  of  the  several  Parishes  of  the  Metropolis^  the  Number  of 
Inhabited  Houses^  Number  nf  Families,  and  Number  of  Houses  Bated  to 
the  Poor  m  1866. 

[The  Report  on  the  Census  gives  the  infomiadon  from  which  the  following  table 
has  been  framed,  as  to  the  Number  of  Inhabited  Houses  in  1851,  and  the  Number  of 
Families  and  the  extent  of  the  several  Parishes.  The  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  337» 
56/57,  Sees.  2,  shows  the  Number  of  Houses  Rated  to  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in 
the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  the  City  of  Westminster  in  1856.  The  City  of 
London,  comprising  three  Unions,  and  the  Fulham  and  the  Wandsworth  and 
Clapham  Unions,  with  the  Parishes  of  Chelsea,  Hampstead,  and  Kensington,  are 
omitted ;  and  as  the  Boroughs  of  Greenwich  and  Lambeth  are  not  quite  co-eitensive 
with  the  Kentish  Unions  and  the  Surrey  Parishes,  there  is  a  sniidi  i 
In  the  comparison  between  1851  and  1856.] 

Parts  only  of  the  Parishes  marked  thus  (*)  are  included  in  the  Return* 

1  ft  8  4  S 


t)mHoiis. 

Number 

of  Inhabited 

Hoaset 

in  1861. 

Number 

of 

Families  or. 

Occnpiera. 

Number  of 

Houses  Rated 

totkePoor 

Rate  in  1856. 

Sxtent    , 
inAeres. 

I. — Kbntish  Portion. 

Greenwich  Unwt^^ 
Greenwich 

5,364 
1,122 
4,177 
3,720 

6,275* 
1,274 
M18 
4,S0«« 

*»oi3 

149 
1,609 

Deptford,  St.  Nicholas 

Deptford,  St.  Paul    

Woolwich 

Lewisham  Union — 

Lewisham * «... 

Charlton    ... 

14,383 

2,617 

775 

450 

22 

77 

610 

1,376 

20,706 

17,267 
"765* 

^274* 

5»3<57 
5.7^ 

3»7ia 

755 
i,*73 
3»7i5 

£Itham 

Mottingham 

Kidbrook  

Lee    

Plumstead , 

5,927 

7,144 

3,039 

17,224. 

Total 

20,310 

27,850 

a**5^i 

II.  MiDOLKSSX  WbSTBAN. 

Pnlham 

1,797 
3,1U 

... 

i»834 
»»3ii 

Hammersmith   .»...«.*„«,. 

Kensington.   « 

Paddingtou    « 

Chelsea....- 

St.  George,  Hanover  Square 

St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  

St.  Martin4n-the-Fields  

4,912 
6,136 
6,103 
7,591 
8,792 
6,642 
2,307 
3,399 
15,826 
1,719 

25,475 

13,530 

16,210 

15,041 

5,252 

7,716 

36,395 

2,424 

8161 

6,869 

2,202 

3,620 

15,866 

1     4»i5i5 

».94*  • 
'      I.i77 
8^ 
t,i6i 
917 
305 
164 

1*509 

2,ZS2 

St.  James,  Westminster    

Marylebone   

Total   

63,427 

122,043 

H.547 
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Table  B^-^Contd.- 

2 


'Extent;  Inhabited  Houses  ; 
s  4  6 


Divisions. 

Number 

of 

Inhabited 

Houses 

iu  1861. 

Number 

of 

Eamnies  or 

Occupiers. 

Number  of 

Houses  Rated 

to  the 

Poor  Rate 

in  1850.; 

Extent  in 
Acres. 

III.  Middlesex  Central. 
St.  Pancras    

18,584 
13,528 

2,875 
797 
527 

41,379 
20,958 

19,856 
17,327 

2,698 
730 
466 

2,71^ 

Islington   

BoUfom  Unions 

St.- Andrew  and  St.  George  .... 
Saffron  Hill,  &c 

3*1*7 
III 

St.  Sepulchre,  Middlesex 

30 
20 

St.  Giles  and  Bloomsbury    

2%e  Strand  Unioni- 
st, Mary-le-Strand  

4,199 
4,700 

213 

1,354 

53 

549 
1,436 

293 

10,251 
12,659 

3,894 
4,477 

260 

1,447 

89 

553 
3,794 

324 

161 

H5 

St.  Anne,  Soho 

Savoy 

53 

St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden 

St.  Clement  Danes    

2,6 

liberty  of  the  Rolls 

43 

Clerkenwell 

3,898 

7,224 
7,297 

623 
337 
8 
714 
51 
519 
303 

11,117 

15,852 
11,634 

4,467 

7,755* 
no  ret 

166 
380 

€Hty  qf  London  Union 

West  London  UhUm-^ 
St.  Bride  

434 

St.  Bartholomew,  Great  

St.  Bartholomew,  Less 

3» 
9 

St.  Sepulchre    

4 

Bridewell  Precincts  

34 

8 

20 

II 

St.  Andrew  Lower  Liberty  .... 
St.  Dunstan  in  the  West 

St  Luke    

2,555 
6,349 

6,002 
13,411 

no  ret. 
4,921 

118 
azo 

Total    

68,334 

143,263 

7,567 

IT.  Middlesex  Eastern. 

East  London  Union-- 

St.  Botolph,  without  Aldgate.. 

St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate 

St  Giles,  Cripplegate  

1,242 

1,231 

1,566 

700 

45 
40 

St  Botolph,  without  Aldersgt 

43 

^       ^5 

Shoreditch 

4,739 

15,337 
13,298 

9,699 

25,998 
20,547 

no  ret. 

17,277 
15,768 

760 

-     Bethnal  Green  
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1 

9 

8 

4 

6 

DrvisiONS. 

Number 

or 

Inhabited 
Houses 
iul861. 

Number 

of 

FtaDUiesor 

Occnpien. 

Number  of 

Houses  Rated 

to  the 

Poor  Rate 

in  1866. 

Extent 
inAcret. 

Hackney  Umon-^ 

Hackney    

9,027 
791 

10.710 

947 

3**90 
639 

Stoke  Newington ^ 

Whiieek^l  Unitm^ 

St.  Mary  Whitechapel  

9,818 

4,424 

223 

182 

2,154 

1,172 

41 

485 

12 

63 

12,269 

11,657 

5,414 

235 

189 

2,126 

1,188 

46 

497 

9 

75 

3»9*9 
174 

Norton  Polgate 

9 
5 

74 
4» 
37 
37 
^3 
5 

Old  Artillery  Ground   

Christchurch,  Spitalfidds 

Mile  End  New  Town    

Old  Tower  of  London 

St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  without 
St.  Katharine,  by  the  Tower.... 
Trinity,  Minories 

St.  George-m*the-East 

8,756 
6,146 

3,269 
1,559 

8,867 

2,076 

488 

16,273 
11,019 

9,779 
6,401 

3,690 

1,848 

10,522 

2,301 

506 

406 
*43 

*«5 

99 

681 

Stepney  Union — 

-  Limehonae 

Shadwell 

Mile  End  Old  Town 

Ratdiffe 

13* 
80 

Wapping   „ 

Poplar  Uni&n^ 

Poplar    

Bromley 

16,259 

3,910 

•     1,796 

.  1,125 

25,034 

18,867 

5,029 
3,012 
1,484 

i»a57 

1,490 
619 
809 

Stratford-le-Bow  

6,831 

9,558 

9,525 

a,9i8 

Total   

81,184 

130,397 

10,312 

y.   SURBBT. 

7,007 

9,412 

6,992 

20,447 

10,458 

773 

107 

1,480 

11,539 
12,227 
12,206 
31,306 
15,978 

7,676 
11,373* 

7,520 
23,417* 
12,465 

799 

127 

1,499 

688 

Camberwell   

4»34» 
Z82 

St.  George,  Southwark 

Lambeth    

4.*i5 
6h 

66 

Newington  St.  Mary 

St.  Olave  Union-- 
St.  OhiTe  

St.  Thomas   

9 
94 

St.  John,  Horsleydown 

2,360 

4,184 

2,415 

169 
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4 

S 

Divisioifs. 

Number 

of 

Inhabited 

Honses 

in  1861. 

Number 

of 

Families  or 

Oocupiera. 

Number  of 

Houses  Bated 

to  the 

Poor  Bate 

in  1856. 

Extent  in 
Acres. 

Rotherhithe  « 

Si.  Saviaur'9  Vnion-^ 

St.  Saviour    ^ 

Christchurch ..,,...,.. * ...... 

2,792 

2,713 

1,887 

8,827 

3,510 

2,626 

1,887 

886 
95 

Wandtworth  and  ClaphaSm  Un.-- 

Wandsworth 

Clapham    ...»...•..« 

4,600 

1,522 
2,657 

918 
1,061 

358 
1,760 

8,643 

4,513 

250 

2,478 

1,176 

2,904 

561 

i»343 

Putney  ., 

Streatham  ..^ 

Tooting  Graveney 

Batteraea  ...^^ 

8,276 

10,117 

1X.695 

TotAL  

72,344 

110,027 

2*»95» 

Sktmmafy. 

SxteatiaAerM. 

Kentish  Portion 

20,310 

22,591 
14,547 

Middlesex  Western. * — 

63,427 

„        Central  -... 

68,334 

7,567 

„        Eastern  .« 

81,184 

10,312 

„        Surrey  Portion « 

72,344 

22,951 

Add  for  Extra-parochial  places 

305,599 
334 

77,968 
61 

305,933 

78,029 

It  appears  by  the  Report  of  the  Census  Commisdoners  that  the  Total  Number  of 
Families  or  Occupiers  in  the  Metropolis  was  533,580. 

The  Average  Number  qfPereom  to  each  Inhabited  Home  i$  given  aefoUowe :-" 


In  1841. 

In  1861. 

In  th<  Kentish  Portion    

6-5 

6-6 

„     Middlesex  Portion 

7-8 

8-2 

„     Surrey  Portion  .»„..« 

6-4 

6-7 
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Tablb  C. 

&penditure  in  the  MetnfolU  upon  the  RtHefofthe  Poor  1776^1856. 

The  fioUowiQg  Table  showt  the  Expenditure  on  the  Belief  of  the  Poor  in  the  year  1776 ; 
the  Average  of  the  Three  Yean  1783,  1784,  and  1785,  each  year  ending  at  Lady  Day ;  «id 
the  Expenditure  for  the  Years  ended  Lndy  Daj  1803, 1834,  and  1856.  It  ia  oompUed  from 
the  Parliamentary  Reports  referred  to  in  tibe  Paper  and  the  annual  Reports  of  the  Boor  Law 
Board. 

The  ParishfiB  marked  llins  {*)  sm  governed  by  a  Loeal  Act 

1  9  8  4  6  6 


Parishes 
and 

Unions. 

Expenditure 

in 

1776. 

Average 
Bxpendimre 

1788-84-86. 

in 
1802-8. 

Expenditure 

in 

1838-4. 

Expenditure 

in 

1866. 

I.  Kbmtuh  PoaTioB. 

Gnenvich  Union-^ 

Greenwich* 

St.  Nicholas,  Dpptlbrd* 
St  Paul,  Deptford*  . . . 
Woolwich* 

£ 

2,080 

988 

1,126 

J.299 

6,440 

108 
284 

"  9 

676 

9 

288 

£ 

8,010 

998 

1,424 

1,667 

6,999 

180 
889 

10 

68 
784 

68 
860 

1.779 

£ 

6.176 
2,174 
2,777 
2,099 

12,226 

211 
1,098 

'146 
2,648 

146 

468 

4.697 

£ 

8,814 
1,878 
6,691 
8.164 

£ 

11,689 
8,469 
8.168 
7,649 

Lewisham  Union^ 
Charltcm  .•«•.•••••». 

24,442 

674 

1,431 

90 

469 

8.109 

47 

1,787 

7,667 

80,n» 

042 

Rithnnf  .,  r ...  t ..... . 

1,191 

26 

636 

Kidbrooke ;,.. 

Lee 

Lewisham* 

4,726 
42 

Mottingham 1... 

Honsiead.... 

1,401 

1,294 
^6,734 

1,086 
681 

1.617 

1,810 

1,806 

186 

9,844 

6,177 

9,764 

10,106 

4,918 

916 

8,961 

Total 

«,778 

961 
1.084 

i6,8z3 

31.999 

2,641 
8,816 

6,867 
12,613 

8,646 

8,617 
26,617 
12,616 
19,687 
11,3^2 
40,899 

8,186 

39.679 

XI.  MiDDLS8BX,Wb8TN. 

Ftdham  eTntoa^ 

Pnlham 

1,196 
2,661 

8.767 

4,674 

8,908 

694 

17,478 

11,008 

10,268 

20,908 

29,964 

2,668 

7,134 

BwniDenmith*,..,... 

8,878 

Chelsea* 

2,046 

1,986 

2,861 

288 

12,464 
6,006 
9,146 

11,168 
8,724 
1,070 

16,007 
19  881 

16.6*^8 

Paddington* 

11,828 

St  Geow,  Hanover  Sq.*.. 
St  Maig.  and  Sr.  John*. . 
St  Martin  ia4he.Kie]ab^. . 
St  Jama.  We«tmiuiter< . . 

St  Macylebone* 

Htmpstead* 

21,816 
28.800 
18,092 
18,620 
69,166 
6,668 

Total   

£^S.6oS 

55.181 

105,502 

l^4^7iO 

aio,aa4 
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1 

Tabli  C.—Coniinued. 
8                      8                      4 

6 

6 

Pariahea 

and 
Unions. 

Expenditure 

in 

1776. 

Average 
Expenditure 

in 
1788-84^. 

Expenditore 

in 

1802-8. 

Expenditore 

in 

1833-4. 

Expenditore 

in 

1856. 

III.  MxuDX.  Cbnt&al. 
St.  Pancras* 

£ 

1,295 
1,125 

4,550 

1,454 

802 

6,606 
5,156 

654 
8,050 

138 
1,572 

4,809 
818 

£ 

1,568 
1,936 

5,181 
1,466 
1,288 

£ 

9,192 
6,226 

9,086 
2,964 
8,886 

£ 

88,608 
10,575 

10.588 
3,866 
2,719 

£ 

47.564 

If liugton*  ..••• 

20,112 

11,247 
8,260 
1,955 

Holham  Unionr- 

St  Andrew  and  St.  Geo.* 
Saffiroo  Hill,  dec  « 

StOileB&BloomBbuiy*.. 

Strand  Union— 

St.Mapy-le^trand*... 

St  Anne,Sobo* 

SaToy 

7,880 
4,558 

744 
2,848 

207 
1,198 
5,295 

876 

11,168 
4,174 

82,492 

2,698 
1,565 

140 
2,888 

161 
1,565 
1,127 

10,069 
4,216 

15,886 
14,084 

1,155 
4,984 
248 
8,291 
6,896 
1,955 

18,529 

8,778 

51,206 

8.478 
8,478 

206 
2.168 

272 
8,478 
2,051 

15,181 
11,105 

17,168 
26,048 

1,542 
8,478 
278 
4.498 
10,805 
2,669 

28,265 
16,368 

61,675 

8,960   . 
1,438 

818 
5,989 

471 
8.076 
2,555 

17,757 
14,895 

16,462 
16,197 

1,207 

5,795 

98 

St  Paul,  Covent  Gar.* 
St  Clement  Danes*  . . . 
liberty  of  the  Bolls*  .. 

1,822 
9,407 
1,569 

Clflrkenwell* 

11,086 
2,868 

80,581 

2,794 
1,829 

196 
2,417 

161 
1,829 
1,068 

19^83 
17,801 

51,595 

5,176 
2,285 

206 
7,068 

882 
4,991 
2,514 

City  0/ London  Union  . . . 

We$t  London  Unioft— 
St  Bride* 

St  Bartholomew,  Great 
St  Bartholomew,  Leas . . 
St  Sepulchre,  London. . 
Bridewell  PrecincU  . . . 
St  Andrew,  Lower  Lil. 
St  Dunstan  in  the  West* 

St  Luke* 

9,289 
5,180 

32,622 
16,901 

Total  

ir73,a8i 

78,081 

150*087 

*i5.859 

229,047 

IT.  MlDDLBSBX  EaSTN. 

JBoMt  London  Union— 
StBotolph,Aldgate*.. 
St  Botolph,  Bishopsg.* 
St  Botolph.  Aldersgate« 
StGUes,Cripplegate.. 

2,324 
8,175 
1,499 
2,861 

2,856 
8,572 
1,704 
2,889 

8,492 
8,009 
1,706 
4,489 

4,279 
6,722 
2,321        . 
6,507 

19,829 
28,808 
17,989 

8,250 
8,808 
10,618 
8,985 
3,310 

5,480 
9,865 
2,996 
7,488 

Sboreditch* 

9,859 
8,787 
2,825 

1,080 
1,892 
574 
1,412 
2,083 

10,521 

4,777 
2,688 

1,068 
2,471 
677 
1,135 
2,014 

7.865 

17,646 
7,927 
8,484 

1,769 
8,258 
1,015 
2,641 
1,967 

25,279 
88.711 
20,661 

7,781 
5,058 
14,609 
6,885 
2,480 

fietfanal  Green* 

Stepney  Union — 

ShnHwell* 

Mile  End  Old  Town".. 

Ratcliffe* 

Wanninff* 

"  *rF"'o    

6,991 

10,645 

24.871 

86,718 

Card.  Forwd.  . . 

28,412 

25,851 

80,702 

86^42 

121,364 
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1                                 3                        8                        4                      6 

6 

Parishes 

and 
Unions. 

in 
1776. 

ATerage 
Expenditure 

1783-84-85. 

Expenditure 
in 

1802-3. 

Expenditure 

in 

1833-4. 

Expenditure 

in 

1856. 

BrtFwd. 
Hackney  Union— 

Hackney* 

£ 
23,412 

1,725 
296 

£ 
25,351 

2,376 
349 

2,725 

4,114 

677 

2,673 
431 

1,068 
721 
337 

10,021 
1,859 

844 
583 
820 

£ 
39,702 

5,158 
779 

£ 
86,442 

11,415 
1,531 

12,946 

7,984 

f    974 

t    463 

4,587 

1,789 

102 

3,250 

24864 

569 

£ 
121,864 

15,533 

Stoke  Newington 

1,649 

Whiteehapel  Union-- 

Norton  Folgate* 

Old  AnUleiy  Groand* 
Christch.,  Spita1fields«.. 
Biile  End  New  Town* 

Tower  of  London 

StBotolph,Aldgate... 
St  Katharine,by  the  Tr. 
Trinitj,  Minories 

1^021 

4,060 

1 1,090 

2,595 
288 

190 

1,984 

684 

305 

5,937 

6,565 

1,625 

5,322 
1,075 

267 
1,769 
1,117 

322 

17,181 

14,506 

742 

391 

7,850 

2,373 

91 

2,594 

714   . 

177 

Poplar  Union— 

Poplar* 

Bromley* 

11,191 
2,710 

681 
663 
708 

18,062 
4,209 

1.887 

755 

1,154 

21.982 
15,619 

10,635 
3,082  . 
2,222 

29,488 
25,691 

13,118 
3,519 

8toatford.le.Bow* 

2,806 

2,002 

2,247 

4a»i03 

2,244 

1,871 
2,118 
8,145 
1,889 

1,768 

402 

2,373 

4,543 
1,858 

3,729 
1,379 

3,296 

15,939 

19,438 

Total 

24^94 

1,266 

1,553 

2,251 

894 

2,064 

342 

1,892 

4,298 
1,700 

3,301 
1,014 

71,206 

6,139 
8,890 
6,025 
10.436 
6,685 

2,904 

868 

2,699 

152*918 

213,112 

▼.   SiTSBBT  PbBTION. 

14,717 
12,696 
15,799 
42,049 
16,285 

4,619 
575 

4,062 

9,256 
7,010 

9,010 
5,244 

17,538 

Camberwell* 

15,783 

St  George,  Southwark*.. 
Lambeth* 

17,213 
49,995 

Newing^n* 

24.652 

8U  Olave  Union— 

StOlave* 

4,636 

St  Thomas 

498 

St  John* 

5,807 

5,971 
3,268 

10,020 
2,929 

12,949 

2,516 
2,317 
1,839 
5  510 
751 
1,630 

10,936 
8,514 

8i,Saviour't  Union— 
St.  Saviour*  ...•••... 

9,748 

Christchurch* 

5,713 

Wandswth.  ^  Clapham  U. 

Wandsworth* 

Ol4»pham* 

4,315 

788 
795 
672 
443 
169 
581 

5,108 

1,332 

846 
1,064     ' 
621 
403 
773 

5,089 

14,254 

5,481 
4,190 
2,767 
2,285 
1,107 
2,272 

18,102 

150,168 

15,461 

6,059 
6,503 

Fatuey 

2.916 

Streatham* 

1,772 

Tootine 

1,262 

Battersea* 

4,360 

3,448 

14.593 
69,956 

22,872 

Total........ 

£22,019 

27,765 

182,964 
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Table  D. 
.  Belief  </  Pow  in  Metropolis, — Annual  Value  of  Property  Assessed  to  Property 

and  *56 ;  and  I^e  in  Pound  of  Relief 
Obs. — ^The  average  thu»  taken  is  different  from  the  result  of  taking  the  whole  Union  as 

jmult  is  greater, 
1 9 S 4 6  « 


DinSIONS  AHD 
TTwTnivs  AMD  Pauuhks 

Annual  Value  of  Real  Property  Assessed  to 
Property  Tax  in 

Assessment 

to  the 

Countp  JUU 

m 

— ^ 

1815. 

1843. 

1855. 

1857. 

1855. 

I.  Kentish  PonnoN. 
Oreenimich  Unions 

4<5,738 
*2,746 
14.704 
31.500 

£ 

123,216 

68,527 
39,004 
65,815 

£ 

158,509 
84,579 
20,469 
90,050 

£ 

162.339 
99,769 
20,500 
88,669 

£ 

110,350 
52,390 
15.000 
71,200 

Deptford,  St.  Paul 

St.  Nicholas.. 
Woolwich 

115,688 

296,562 

353,607 

371,277 

248,940 

LewUham  UrUonr— 

Charlton «. 

"»553 
2,028 

5»986 
27i007 

1,622 
12,073 

20,509 
16,561 

7,138 
16,209 
76,365 

2,124 
14,161 

29,220 

17,848 

9,036 

29.432 

103,514 

33,436 

33,097 

18.097 

9,871 

31,646 

119,966 

39ioil 

22,060 
13,700 
15,840 
5,220 
75,000 

1*8*1500 

Ehham    

Kidhrooke   

Lee 

Lewisham    

Mottingham    

Plumstead  ». 

6s>9^i 

153,067 

222»486 

251,688 

150,320 

Totals    

181,609 

449,629 

576.093 

622,965 

399.a6o 

n.  Middlesex,  Westn 

Fulham  Uniotir-^ 

Fulham    ^ 

Hammersmith , 

28,551 
30,349 

48,807 
66,715 

56,145 
78,969 

59,713 
85,078 

47.492 
67.500 

58,900 

115,522 

185,114 

144,791 

114,992 

Chelsea 

Kensington 

93.^17 

63,686 

24.7  U 

466,799 

142.387 

155.423 

275.479 

509.244 

37,421 

171,208 
170,442 
584,152 
912,731 
275,809 
297,785 
480.746 
1,087,783 
66,574 

216,693 
319,429 
534,736 

1,097.580 
316,859 
245,396 
494,660 

1,168,657 
100,801 

264,809 
361,849 
642,345 

1,080,555 
337.706 
284,360 
491.220 

1,128,310 
121,328 

216,693 

242,287 
430,000 
893,977 
255,000 
250.000 
411,399 
999.375 
77,025 

Paddington 

Bt.  George,  Hanpver  Sqr. 
St.  Marg.  and  St.  John  .... 
St.  Mardn.in.the-Fields.... 
St.  James,  Westminster .... 

Marylebone 

Hampstead 

Totals    ^ 

1,827,668 

4,162,752 

4.629,925 

4.857,273 

3.890,748 

Cols.  2,  3, 8,  12,  from 

Pari.  Ret.,  5 

09/54;  Col. 

4,  Pari.  Re 
7w 

t„  254/55; 
id  11,  Pari. 

Col.  5,  Pari 
Ret.  735/48 

• 
1 
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Tax  in  181 5»  '43,  and  '65;  to  County  Rate  mi  1855;  to  Poor  Rale  in  1847,  '52, 
to  Poor  in  1803,  '47,  '52,  and  '57. 

one  j^arish  and  dividing  the  expenditnre  among  the  total  rateable  value.    Sometimes  the 
sometimes  it  is  less. 

7 8  9  10  11 IL IS  * 


Bateable  Annual  Value  Anessed  to 

Bate  m  M«  PfNmi  for  the  Belief  of  the  Poor  in 

FoorBatein 

1847. 

1852. 

1857. 

1803. 

1847. 

1852. 

18S7. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ff.    d. 

«.    d. 

«.    <i. 

».    A 

109,000 

119,897 

129,629 

5    - 

I     4i 

1    *i 

1    6i 

I  11* 

73*364 

82.900 

101,347 

3  10 

I     9i^ 

I    9 

11,488 

11,983 

12,092 

6    - 

4    H 

5    -* 

<     3^ 

49»03* 

57,276 

63,532 

4     6 

2     9k 

2    7 

a    6i 

542,884 

272,056 

306,600 

4  10 

I    Hi 

1  10| 

3     » 

18,089 

24,342 

28,770 

2    4 

-    6i 

-    6 

-    7t 

13*566 

13,955 

15.117 

4     8 

I       2» 

1    3i 

~  -4 

1      (Sir 

1,657 

5,379 

S.029 

1     6 

-      Ti 

-      ii: 

".475 

16,490 

22,313 

4    - 

-II» 

-  4 

-    7* 

7^.853 

90,450 

121,283 

4    6 

-    lOi 

-    8 

-    9i 

1.566 

1,566 

6    - 

-    10 

-    5* 

10,780 

23,071 

30,972 

2    4 

I     81 

-m 

-.0* 

130,986 

175,253 

226,484 

3     7i 

-lof 

-    7» 

-    7l 

373*870 

447,309 

533.084 

4    2i 

"    5 

I     3* 

I  iij 

40.500 

43,828 

51,891 

2    6 

.  i,» 

2    6 

»  io4 

56.3';4 

66,751 

78,362 

3    6 

I     7* 

2    -i 

»    »* 

96,854 

110,579 

139,253 

3    - 

I     9i 

2     2 

z     6 

147,93  ». 

176,448 

207,938 

2  11 

I   loi 

1  10} 

I  10} 

167,876 

226,000 

287,655 

2  11 

«     3* 

-11* 

I     iJ 

253,461 

390,732 

496,634 

3    3 

-    4* 

-    *i 

-    5* 

661,582 

694,380 

754,938 

4    - 

-    7l 

-    5 

-    6* 

212.396 

231,421 

283,686 

4     li 

1     3f 

1     2J 

I     8 

^49*555 

249.290 

249,853 

2    - 

I     -* 

1     2* 

I    5* 

296,949 

412,823 

429,909 

3     3 

I     - 

-    7» 

-104 

840,216 

861,485 

910,252 

2    3 

I     »t 

1    H 

I     3 

52,760 

72,120 

101,762 

4     2 

J     i» 

1    1 

I     2 

2,979»58i 

3.4*5.278 

3,852,880 

3      2j 

I     » 

I    I* 

I     3* 

Ret.  291/58;  Col.  6,  from  Pari.  Ret.,  149/58;  Cols.  9, 13,  PftrLRet.,  208/58  ;  Cols. 
Col.  10,  Carl.  Rep.  1803. 
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S  6 


DITI8TON8  AND 

Uiaoirs  AHD  Fakishxs. 

Innual  Valve  of  Sm^  Property  4MMMd  to 
Property  Tuia 

Asseesment 

to  the 

Omm^BaU 

m 

1815. 

1843. 

1855. 

1857. 

1855. 

1 

III.  Mtddsx.,  Central. 
St.  Pancras 

£ 

238,661 
•  xo^457 

I53.5H 
21,201 

£ 

1,247,479 
323,773 

182,749 
22,'281 

£ 

806,774 
549,773 

180,372 
20,422 

£ 

1,018,310 
640,872 

189,358 
19*305 

£ 

706,387 
437,000 

132,000 
29,924 
17,750 

1 

Isliiigton 

Holbom  Union-- 

St.  Andrew.  Holbom... 
Saffron  Hill.  &c. 

St.  SepakhK,Middlx... 

174*725 

205,030 

200,794 

208,663 

179,674 

1 
i 

St.  Giles,  and  Bloomsbury 

Strand  Union-- 

St.  Mary-Ie -Strand 

St.  Clement  Danes 

Savoy 

260,241 

7^,962 

4**488 
10,265 

306,439 

208,996 

163,534 
51,664 
13,510 

306,585 

119,007 

104,730 

41,883 

* 

297,749 

116,604 

102,954 
48,036 
15,013 

262,275 

{     14,860 

\      84,945 

I        8,560 

90,675 

43,418 

16,079 

St.  Anne.  Soho   

St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden 
Liberty  of  the  Rolls 

224,380 

377.704 

265,620 

282,607 

258,537 

Clerkenwell  

98*300 
73i»a9^ 

29,908 
14.549 

4i*o?4 

7,046 

20,274 

41,128 

303,090 
1,134,269 

36,316 
15,596 

9ii953 

7,195 

33,273 

42,565 

327,005 
1,066,348 

246,207 
1,252,617 

215,170 

City  of  London  Union   .... 

We9t  London  Union-- 

St.  Andrew,  Lower  Lib. 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Gt. 

the  Less 

St.  Bride 

Bridewell  Precinct  

St.  Dunstan4n-the-West 
St.  Sepulchre,  London.... 

153.9x9 

226,898 

213,311 

250,695 

.... 

St  Luke 

138,356 

201,066 

203,603 

204,345 

163,300 

Totals    

2."3»335  '4.3*5.748 

3.939.813 

4,402,065 

.... 

*  Included  with  St,  Apdrew^  Holbom. 
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Value  of  Property  and  Rate  in  the  Pound,  1803—1857. 

7                       8                        9                       10                     11 

13 

IS 

SateabU  Annual  Value  Assessed  to 
Poor  Bale  ia. 

Bate  in  tkt  Pound  fpr  the  BeUef  of  the  Poor  in 

1847. 

1852. 

1857. 

1803. 

1847. 

1852. 

1857. 

£ 

572.731 
287,518 

105,420 
25.352 
13.896 

£ 

678,000 
372,381 

120,807 
27,296 
14,521 

£ 

758,920 
513,633 

121,905 
27,288 
14,680 

9.    d. 

I    6 
3    7 

6    - 

«.    d. 

-  n 

X     7 
ml 

3     li 

1     U 

-    8f 

1     54 

1  lOi 

2  2| 

#.    If. 

-  10 

1  10 

2  6 
2     7 

144,668 

.    462,624 

163,873 

3     8 

I     94 

1  10 

2    4 

232,005 

12,385 
78,982 
5.740 
67,683 
41.092 
14.032 

248,517 

12,299 
79,147 
5,980 
68,202 
42,206 
14,183 

247,972 

13,427 
80,327 
6,250 
92,105 
39,291 
13,928 

2    9 

2    - 

2  9 

3  3 

1  10 

2  - 

4  11 

I     5 

I    5J 

I     6 

-  4* 
X     4 

-  H 
I    51 

1     -f 

1     5i 
1     7 

-  21 
1     4 

-  8 
1     7 

*     3 

1  9* 

2  4* 
-    3* 
I    4i 
-lit 
a    2 

219.914 

222,017 

245,328 

2    9 

1     3* 

1    H 

t     6 

183.943 
667,943 

25.170 

11*394 

1,581 

\    25,890 

6,863 

34.084 

^    39.947 

189,779 
685,014 

23,463 
9,028 
1,453 

28,682 
6,098 

25,207 

30,679 

196,503 
747,459 

23,501 
8,962 
1,425 

28,675 
6,072 

25,805 

28,087 

4     2 

3  2 

dis. 

4  9 
3     2i 
6    3 
6    - 

3  - 

4  6 

I     6| 

1  6 

a    9» 

2  3i 
2     6i 

I    IQ^ 

-    8» 

1  -i 

2  8 

1  8* 

3    H 
3    2 

2  8i 

3  1* 
^10* 
1     5* 
3     1 

1     6J 
1     3* 

4    -h 

3  5* 

4  5 

144.929 

124,610 

122,527 

4     5 

2    -* 

2     7 

3   »i 

i35>688 

143,088 

162,461 

4     4 

2    2* 

1     8i 

»  >l 

2.558,925 

2,826,030 

3.158,676 

3     4i 

I     6i 

I    5 

I     8i 

IS  2 
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1 

2 

8 

4 

Table  D 
6 

. — Continued, 
6 

Divisions  and 
Unions  and  Fasishes. 

Annual  Value  of  Real  Property  Assessed  to 
Property  Tax  in 

Assenment 

to  the 

County  Rate 

in 

1815. 

1843. 

1855. 

1857. 

1855. 

IV.  MiDDSX.,  Eastern. 
East  London  Union — 

St.Botolphwt.,A1dg 

Bshpsg. 

Aldrsg. 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.... 

£ 

44^593 
48>252 

22|265 

43.00I 

£ 

172,135 
66,958 
30,719 
54,287 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

158,111 

324,099 

304,692 

357,866 

.... 

Shoreditch   

139,868 
69,722 

92,674 
12.429 

338,548 
110,247 

172,296 
27,835 

331,450 
128,927 

241,763 

255,425 
129,623 

265,572 
39,855 

251,550 
104,422 

231,893 
26,812 

Hackney  Union — 

Hackney 

Stoke  Newington 

Whitechapel  Union— 

St.  Mary,  Whitechapel.. 
Norton  Folgate   

105,103 

200,131 

241,763 

305,427 

258,705 

99»354 

8,437 

5»599 

37,695 

10,761 

3.367 

24.304 

10,158 

6,442 

107,183 
29.071 

5,752 
37,293 
11,103 

3,977 
34,975 
17,555 

6.393 

116,130 
21,366 

5,264 
38,030 
14,616 

3,165 
33.883 
19,234 

2,664 

115,386 
19,597 

4,520 
38,225 
13,822 

4,246 
33,680 
18,498 

2,488 

104,150 
7,753 

35,070 
14,160 

44;967 
15,600 

Old  Artillery  Ground ... 
"     Christch.,  Spitalfields... 

Mile  End,  New  Town  .. 
-     Old  Tower  of  London... 

St.  Botolph,  Aid.,  witht. 

St.  Kath..by-the-Tower 

Trinity,  Minories    

206,117 

253.302 

254,352 

250,462 

221,700 

St.  George-in-the-East  .... 
Stepney  Union — 

Limehouse  

Shadwell 

i3i»o74 

31,040 
22,764 
61,649 
21,985 
23.495 

190,414 

58,905 
32,351 
131,028 
50,522 
30,192 

105,469 

69.277 
32,976 
190,282 
46,696 
17,968 

101,085 

70.041 
26,724 
176,363 
46,048 
17,828 

163,214 

55,477 
30,810 
150,350 
43.875 
34,234 

Mile  End,  Old  Town  .... 
Ratcliflfe  

Wapping 

Poplar  Union — 
Poplar 

160,933 

302,998 

357,199 

.337,004 

314,746 

99.014 
17,886 
10,771 

194,290 
25,960 
53,755 

118,996 
59,446 
66,892 

205,494 
5y,985 
2:^,904 

154,927 
35,270 
27,066 

Bromley  

Stratford-le-Bow 

£127,671 

274,005 

245,334 

289,383 

217,263 

ToTAts    

1,098,599 

1.993,744 

1,969,186 

2,026,275 
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Value  of  Property  and  Rate  in  the  Pound,  1803—1857. 

7  8  9  10  11 


13 


IS 


Rateable  Annual  Value  Assessed  to 
Pow  Bate  in 

Bate  til  i 

he  Pound  for  the  Belief  of  the  Poor  in 

1847. 

1852. 

1857. 

1803. 

1847. 

1852. 

1857. 

£ 

f  36,881 

J  39.5^1 
I  24.936 
V  37,700 

£ 

40,852 
39,503 
25,147 
37,984 

£ 

42,215 
39,096 
25,154 
38,768 

dis, 
dU. 
3  4 
6  3 

».    d. 

I  7i 

3  2i 

1  7i 

2  H 

«.  4. 

2  1 

3  H 

1  9 

2  8j 

9.    d. 

2  8 
4  9i 

2  4i 

3  10 

139.038 

143,486 

145,233 

4  H 

2  6^ 

2  6 

3  5 

211,251 
96,816 

174.727 
23,28a 

229,552 
130,159 

206.497 
24,896 

251.609 
151,834 

259,915 
39,457 

2  9 

dis. 

3  11 

4  3 

2  -i 

2  3i 

»  3 
I  I* 

2  -i 

1  lOi 

-  11* 

-  11* 

2  10) 

-  lOj 

198,007 

231,393 

299,372 

4  1 

I   2j 

-llj 

I  -4 

93.572 
6,646 

3.898 
3i»276 
10,663 

2,689 
33.978 
16,000 

2.347 

111,425 

6,779 

4,203 

34,999 

13,812 

2,749 

31.103 

15,746 

3,270 

112,539 

7,632 

4,002 

37,020 

14,170 

2,783 

33,791 

15,746 

5,948 

4'h 
4*10^ 

3  "9 

3  4 

4  - 
1  9 

I  II 
I   2I 

1  6i 

2  Hi 
2  9 

■;' 

7  .It 

1  7* 
1  1 

1  H 

2  6i 
1  9* 

-  4* 
1  14 

-  H 
1  -4 

a  6 
I  10 
I  9:^ 
4  -i- 
3  3t 

-  8* 
I  5* 

-  H 

-  «i 

201,069 

224,086 

233,631 

3  7i 

t  10 

1  6J 

t  lOf 

143*383 

42,928 

21,276 

119,297 

31.250 
27,023 

153,297 

48,111 
25,085 
135,948 
36,710 
32,384 

160,437 

58,517 
27,299 
164.409 
39,867 
32,416 

3  9 

4  10   , 

5  9 
4  6i 
4  6 
2  9 

»  34 

»  "4 
3  ? 

1  7 

1 11 

2  3 
2  9i 

1  5f 

2  3J 
1  3i 

3  4* 
I  8* 

'  5* 

241.774 

278,238 

322,508 

4  5i 

I  Hi 

1  9f 

»  7 

132,076 
20,728 
21,176 

148,366 
34,225 
25,331 

172,167 
54,970 
30,291 

3  4 

4  6 
6  - 

I  4» 
i  3 
I  64 

1  2^ 
1  H 
1  2i 

I  loj 
I  64 

z  2 

173,980 

207,922 

257,428 

4  7 

I  6i 

1  3 

1  .04 

1,405,318 

1.598,133 

1,822,052 

3  5i 

X      I 

I  9 

>  9 
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1 

S 

8 

4 

Tablk  D.- 

6 

-Continued, 
6 

Dirnioiis  ahi> 

Annual  Value  of  Btal  Property  Asataaed  to 
Property  Tux  in 

Aaseaament 

to  the 
CouHtjf  Rate 

1815. 

1843. 

1855. 

1857. 

1855. 

V.  SuRftKT  POBTION. 

Bermondiey «. 

CamberweU 

£ 

17,169 

84»39a 

95»374 

220,618 

84»"3 

32*914 
2,880 

35.767 

£ 

65,131 
209,641 
161.652 
551,953 
207,746 

89,828 

4,683 

41,223 

£ 

128,014 
256,138 
174,956 
664,226 
249,856 

47,566 

4,688 

43,228 

£ 

137,555 
287,112 
154,399 
655,647 
25^,778 

47,527 

4,556 

43,067 

£ 

110,258 
181.740 
11S«004 
467,130 
165,844 

48,510 

4.506 

37,587 

St.  George-the-Martyr  .... 
Lambeth 

St  Mafy,  Newington 

8t  Olave  Vnum-- 
St.  Obve 

St.  Thomas 

St.  John  ..* 

71,561 

135,734 

95,482 

95,150 

90,603 

RAtherhithe w 

51,621 

60,472 
56,^60 

76,114 

119,334 
70,476 

88,228 

119,2914 
71,851 

91,699 

106,129 
71,126 

54,322 

82,912 
58,003 

8t  Satfiour^i  Union- 
Si.  Savioui* J. 

Christchurch   a 

Wandsworth    

Clapham - 

ii7»432 

189,810 

191,145 

177,255 

140,915 

a5»544 
a9»**3 
21,160 

25.*77 

6,896 

33»o6o 

35,680 
72,124 
32,816 
41,606 
9,8f29 
189,816 

47,347 
102,492 
38,682 
54,884 
11,026 
99,912 

54,440 
95,167 
42,089 
56,551 
10,099 
97,954 

3.^,664 
72.167 
28,052 
43,414 
8.110 
49,166 

Streatham - 

footing  Graveney   .j 

Batters* - 

141,160 

381,871 

354,343 

356,300 

234,573 

TOTAAS    .; 

»«3.55o 

1,979.652 

2,202,390 

2,208,895 

1*558.389 

* 

Summafyi 

Kentish  Portion i 

181,609 

449,629 

576,093 

622,965 

399^0 

Middlesex,  Central 

1,827,668 

4,162,:^52 

4,629,925 

4,857,273 

3,890,748 

ff        Western 

i,i23>335 

4,325,748 

3,939,813 

4,402,065 

.... 

M        Eastern v... 

1,098,599 

1,993,744 

1,969,186 

2,026,275 

.... 

Snrrer  Portion 

883,550 

1,979,652 

2,202,390 

2,208,895 

1,558,389 

Totals 

6,114,761 

i2,9",525 

13.317,407 

14,117,473 

.... 
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Value  of  Property  and  Bate  in  the  Pounds  1803^1867. 

7  8  9  10  11 


19 


18 


Bateable  Annaal  Value  AsMHed  to 
Poor  Bate  in 


Bste  <N  ik$  Pound  for  the  ReUef  of  the  Poor  in 


1847. 


112,646 

184.74* 
109^161 
438,220 
148,164 


46,613 

4-329 

3i»399 


1852. 


128,309 
209.680 
117,056 
524,036 
175,307 


53,483 

4,337 

32.264 


1857. 


1803. 


136,454 
231,257 
120,900 
500,289 
199,712 


64,355 

4,662 

35,593 


5  5 
2  10 
2  10 
5  - 

4  H 


4  - 

5  6 
2  6 


1847. 


9.  d. 

2  H 

I  7i 

»  5» 


I  4» 

1  7» 

2  3i 


1852. 


i.    d. 

I  n 

-Hi 
2  2 

1  3i 

1  10] 


1  U 

1  9* 

2  2| 


1857. 


«.  d. 

2    5 

1  4* 

2  9» 

1  JO^' 

2  - 


I  7* 
I  9* 
»  8» 


82,341 


54»7o4 


70,195 
5i*9H 


90,084 


94,610 


4  * 


I  9 


55,897 


73,330 
51,984 


73,767 


74,691 
48,961 


4  6 


12  6 
4  lOi 


2     7* 


2     3» 
I  8i 


1  6i 


2  6 


2  1 

1  H 


2    -i 


*  3* 


2  8 
2  4i 


123,119 


125,314 


123,652 


8  8i 


»  -* 


1  IH 


2  6 


34.005 
64.131 
26,481 
41,214 
8,175 
44»7*3 


35,514 
70,167 
28,052 
43,414 
8,110 
56,658 


42,694 
85,168 
34,906 
49,082 
8,318 
71,365 


6  - 

4  3 

4  n 

3  6 

4  1 
4  1 


2  8 

I  4* 

1  8 

-  9i 

2  1* 
I  2i 


2  6 

^  2* 

1  7 

-  9* 

2  li 
-llj 


-i 

6* 
8» 
9» 
3* 
3 


xi8,729 


241,915 


291,533 


4  5* 


I  5» 


1  4* 


I  II* 


1,471,826 


1,667,598 


1,772,174 


4  8i 


I  H 


2  9 


373»87o 

447,309 

533,084 

4     24 

I     5 

1    H 

'      I     Hi 

2,979.581 

3,425,278 

3,852,880 

3    2i 

I     2 

I    U 

1    3J 

2,558,925 

2,826,030 

3,158,676 

5    4* 

I     6J 

1    5 

1    84 

1,405,318 

1,598,133 

M22,052 

3    6i 

2     I 

1    9 

2    9 

1,471.826 

1,667,598 

1,772,174 

4    8i 

2    - 

1    8i 

2    9 

8,789,520 

9,966,348 

11,138,866 

3     9* 

I     7* 

1     5* 

2     1 
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Tablb  £• 

Iktrther  Information  as  to  the  Annual  Value  of  Real  Property  tn  the 
Metropolis  in  1857. 

[From  a  Return  made  to  the  Hoose  of  Commons  (31/58)  the  following  additional 
Information  is  obtained  as  to  the  Annual  Value  of  Real  Property,  including 
Railways  and  Canals  in  the  metropolis,  assessed  to  the  Property  Tax  in  the  Year 
ending  5th  Aprils  1857.] 

£ 

1.  Borough  op  Grbenwicb 426,743 

Including  Greenwich  Union,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
Charlton  and  Plumstead,  in  the  Lewisham  Union.  * 

2.  Borough  op  Finsburt 1,904,039 

Including  St.  Giles  and  Bloomsbury ;  Clerkenwell ;  Rolls  Liberty ; 
Saffron  Hill,  8tc.;  St.  Luke;  Islington ;  St.  Sepulchre,  Middlesex; 
St.  Andrew,  Holbom,  and  St.  George-the-Martyr ;  the  Charter 
House;  Gray's  Inn;  Fumival's  Inn;  Lincoln's  Inn;  Staple  Inn; 
and  Stoke  Newington. 

3.  Borough  op  Martlebonr  5,917,069 

Including  Marylebone ;  St.  Pancras ;  and  Paddington. 

4.  Borough  op  the  Tower  Hamlets  2,215,809 

Including  Shoreditch;  Bethnal  Green;  Whitechapel  Union;  St. 
George-in-the-East ;  Stepney  Union;  Poplar  Union;  and  Hackney 
Parish. 

5.  City  op  London 2,090,779 

Including  the  City  of  London  Union;  East  and  West  London 
Unions ;  and  Middle  and  Inner  Temples. 

6.  City  op  Westminster 2,620,594 

Including  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John ;  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields ;  St. 
George,  Hanover- Square;  St.  James;  and  the  Strand  Union, 
ezclusiTe  of  the  Rolls  Liberty,  with  New  Inn. 

7.  Borough  op  Southwark..... 1,535,402 

Including  St.  Saviour's  Union ;  St.  Olave's  Union;  St.  George-the- 
Martyr  ;  Bermondsey ;  and  Rotherhithe. 

8.  Borough  op  Lambeth  1,647,144 

Including  Lambeth  (part  of) ;  Camberwell  (part  of) ;  and  Newington. 

Total jei8,357.579 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  this  Return,  which  leaves  out  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  metropolis,  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the  tax  paid  by  Railway 
and  Canal  Companies  at  their  head  offices  in  London,  on  the  whole  amount  of  Real 
Property  represented  by  the  lines  of  Railways  and  Canals  through  their  entire 
lengths,  and  situated,  therefore,  not  merely  in  the  Metropolitan  Counties,  but  in  all 
the  Counties  and  places  into  which  the  lines  of  Railways  or  Canals  may  extend. 
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Tablb  F. 

Metropolis  Poor  'Rvja^'b, —Numbers  of  Paupers  Reuetbd  in  1803 ; 

on  the  \H  Jufyy  1857 ;  and  on  the  Ist  Jan.,  1868. 

[Taken  from  the  Pari.  Rep.  in  1803,  and  from  the  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.] 

1  8        8  4  J 6  7 8_ 


Pabishxs 

AND 

Unions. 

Number 

of 

Paupers  in 

1808. 

Number  Relieved 
1  July,  1857. 

Number  Relieved 
Ist  Jan.,  1858. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor 

Total. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor 

Total. 

I.  Kentish  Portion. 

Greenwich  Union — 

Greenwich 

Deptlbrd,  St  Nicholas 

St.  Paul... 

Woolwich 

No. 

•  2,108 
498 
154 
844 

8,099 

896 

27 
154 

25 

**30 
70 

No. 
1,180 

276 

No. 
8,547 

777 

No. 
4,677 

1,058 

No. 
1,254 

281 

No. 
8,905 

881 

No. 

Lewi  sham  Union — 
Lewisham    

5,150 

Charlton 

Eltham 

Mottingham 

Kidbruoke 

Lee 

Plnmstead  .......... 

702 

1,162 

Total    ...... 

3,801 

1,406 

4,324 

5,730 

1,535 

4;786 

6,821 

II.   MiDDLX.  WbSTN. 

FulJiam  Unions 

Fulham 

284 
423 

707 

604 

121 

2,759 

2,548 

5,632 

8,900 

2,399 

3,178 

415 

345 
893 
249 
592 
513 
546 
681 
688 
1,696 
137 

1,800 
863 
519 

1,529 
718 

1,877 
416 
540 

3,958 
171 

1,645 
1,256 

768 
2,121 
1,231 
2,423 
1,097 
1,228 
5,649 

a08 

886 

4b0 
287 
705 
587 
707 
664 
7tf5 
2,018 
142 

2,023 
1,022 

608 
1,653 

861 
2.377 

813 

725 
5,261 

269 

2,400 

1,512 

895 

Paddington 

Chelsea 

2.358 
1,448 
8,084 
977 
1,510 
7,274 

St  George,  Hanorer  Sq 
St  Marg.  and  St.  John . . 
St  Martin-in-thePields.. 
St  James,  Westminster . . 
Marylebone 

Hammtead 

411 

* 

Total    

22,268 

5.840 

11,886 

17,726 

6,766 

15,112 

21,878 

m.  MiDOLX.  Central 
St  Pancras 

3,546 
3,209 

677 
880 
471 

1,842 

448 

670 
716 

3,181 
1,414 

1,102 
838 

4,473 

1,802 

1,772 
1,554 

1.655 
729 

725 
934 

3.709 
1,567 

1,194 

1.084 

5.864 
2,296 

IsUngton 

Holbom  Union — 
St  Andrew  Jc  St  Geo. 

Saffron  Hill,  &c 

St  Sepulchre,  Middlx. 

St.  Giles  and  Bloorosbarj 

1,528 

1,407 

1.919 
2,018 

Carried  Frwd. 

6,690 

3,176 

6,485 

9,601 

4,043 

7,554 

11,597 
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Table  F.-^CWtttuffcf. 
8  8  4  S 


pABtSHKt 

Number 

Number  Relieved 

Number  Believed 

AND 

of 

Panpers  in 

1803. 

1st  July,  1857. 

1st  Jan.,  1858. 

Unions. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor 

Total. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor 

Total. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

BrUFrwd^ 

6,090 

8,170 

0,465 

9,001 

4,048 

7,854 

11.597 

Strand  Unum-^ 

StMarjleStnad... 

810 

St.  Anne.Soho 

dl3 

St  John,  SaToy 

145 

StPaul^CoyentGard. 

278 

St.  Clement  Danes . . . 

020 

Liberty  of  the  Bolls  . . 

124 

• 

$,003 

645 

1,803 

1,948 

712 

1,516 

2,227 

Clerkeawell 

1.789 

605 

1,214 

l,j619 

000 

1477 

1,948 

City  of  London  Union, . 

i^26 

1,090 

2,745 

8,835 

1,253 

2,055 

8,908 

We»t  London  Union— 

St  Bride    

480 
146 

St.  Bartholomew  Grt. 

Less 

88 

St  Siepalchre,  London 

200 

Bridewell  Precincts  . . 

52 

St  Andrew,  London. . 

278 

St  Dimstan,  West... 

174 

628 

1,088 

2,201 

001 

1,749 

1,888 

2,410 

St  Luke 

2,745 

572 

999 

1,571 

074 

1,021 

1,095 

Total   

21,784 

6,711 

14,884 

21,095 

8,009 

15,771 

28,780 

IT.  MlDDLX.)  EaSTKBN. 

Ea»t  London  Union-^ 

St  Botolph,Aldgate.« 

401 

Bosgate.. 
Aldersg.. 

019 
200 

St  Gaee,  Cripplegate 

702 

8,102 

705 

1,949 

2,714 

890 

1.744 

2,084 

1,200 

1,012 

8,297 

4.809 

1,128 

8,897 

4,536 

Betbnal  Oreen * 

494 

901 

020 

1,587 

1,117 

1,158 

2,27d 

Hackney  Union^ 

Hackney 

527 

Sfa^  Newittgton  .  • .  / 

84 

on 

548 

1,«09 

2,052 

004 

2,470 

S,0T4 

WhUeehapel  Union— 

St  Mary  \^liitechapel 

015 

Norton  Folgato , 

184 

Old  Artillery  Ground 

100 

Christchurch,  Spilalf.. 
Mile  End  New  Town 

2,441 

889 

Old  Tower  of  London 

80 

StBotolph,Aldgate.. 
St  Kath-bythe-Twr.. 

270 

151 

Trinity,  Minories  .... 

79 

4,221 

957 

1,959 

2,910 

1,044 

2;S23 

8,207 

075 

1,041 

2,188 

8,174 

1,149 

2,052 

8,201 

Carried  Frwd 

9,809 

5^79 

11,478 

10,752 

5,932 

18,089 

18,971 
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1858.]  and  Oharge  qf  ^  Poor  Sate  therMn. 

Paupers  Beiieved  1803 :  '67  and  '68. 


sa» 


I 

% 

8 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

Pabishu 

A.ND 

Number 

of 

Paupen  in 

1808. 

Number  Relieved 
l»t  July,  1867. 

Number  Believed 
Ist  Jan.,  1858. 

UmoNS. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor 

Total. 

Indoor, 

Outdoor 

Total. 

Bit.  Frwd. 
SUfnuy  Unions 

XtimehouM 

No. 
9,869 

246 
612 
1,890 
362 
316 

No 
6,379 

1,419 
633 

No. 
11,478 

8,904 
2,188 

Na 
16,762 

6,328 
2,766 

No. 
6,933 

1,694 
667 

No. 
18,089 

4,319 
2,217 

No. 
18,971 

Mile  End  Old  Town.. 
lUtcliffe 

Waoninff  •  •  • 

shSwdi..;.......: 

Poplar  Unton-*- 

Poplar 

3,414 

226 

127 
108 

6,848 

Bronlor 

Bow *.... 

460 

2,874 

Total    

18,283 

7,820 

17,610 

24,880 

8,218 

19,476 

27.688 

r,   SUBHEY  POETION. 

Bcdrmondsej 

2,092 

402 

873 

2,362 

8,694 

364 

84 

294 

742 

469 

648 
431 

6,079 

206 
236 
316 
469 
79 
166 

1,463 

680 
872 
727 
1,248 
462 

844 
181 

484 
660 

967 
1,140 
1,646 
6,126 
1,271 

737 

789 

1,182 
1,796 

1,647 
1,612 
2,373 
7,368 
1,723 

'  1,081 
970 

1,016 
3,365 

666 
487 
774 
1,669 
806 

888 
278 

674 
;      648 

1,006 
1,667 
2,499 
6,978 
1,897 

847 
802 

1,088 
3,192 

1,781 

Camberwell 

Hi,  George,  Southwark  . . 
Lambeth 

,  2,064 
3,278 
8,687 

Nflwington,  St  Maiy . . . 

8t,  Olave  Union— 

St.  Olave ,.... 

$t.  Thomas 

2,208 

St.  John 

1,286 
1,074 

^U  Saviour's  Uniort— 
St.  Saviour 

Chriatchurcb. 

Wandswih.  (j*  Clapm.  V. 

Wandsworth.. 

Clapham 

1,607 

Putney  ............ 

Streatham 

Tooting  Gravenej  . . . 
Battaraea 

2,840 

TOTA*.    

17,986 

4,948 

16,602 

30,546 

6,176 

18,880 

24,666 

Sumtnaiy, 

Kentish  Portion 

Middlesex,  Western.... 

Central.... 

Eastern .... 
Surrey  Portion 

3,801 
22,363 
21,784 
13,233 
17,986 

1,406 
6,840 
6,711 
7,820 
4,948 

4,324 

11,886 
14,384 
17,610 
15,603 

6,7<30 
17,736 
31.095 
34,830 

::o,^45 

1,635 
6,766 
8,000 
8,318 
6,176 

4,786 
16,112 
16,771 
19,476 
18,380 

6,321 
21,878 
23,780 
37,688 
24,666 

Total 

79,066 

26,220 

63,706 

89,936 

30.698 

78,634 

104,222 
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Table  G. 

City  op  London  Vmov.^Exteni  in  Ac&bs  of  the  several  Parishes, — Population 

1783-4-5,  1834,  1856.— -dnnwa/  Value  Assessed  to  Poor  Rate 

In  the  Cols,  headed  "  Expenditure  the  Shillings  and  Pence  have  been  omitted,  and  hence  the  Totals 

. 1 2_ 3     _  4  5 6 7 


City 
Pabishbs. 


AJlhallows,  Bread- street  .. 
y,  Honey-lane . . . 
„  Lombard-street 
„  London-wall . . 
,,  Barking 

„  Staining 

„  the-Great .... 

y,  the- Less 

Christchurch,  Newgate-st . 
Holy  Trinity-the-L^    . . . 

St  Alban,  Wood  street  . . . 
St  Alphage,  London-wall  . 
St  Andrew-by  the.Wardrobe 

M  Hubbard  . . . 

„         under-Shaft  with  [ 
St  Mary  Axe ....... 

St.  Anne,  Blackfriars. . . 
„       and  St  Agnes 

St  Antholin 

St  Augustine 

St  Bartholomew,  Exchange 

St  Benet,  Gracechurch-st . . 

„        Paul's-wharf . 

„        Fink 

„        Sherehog .... 
St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate 

St  Christopher-le-Stock.. .. 

St  Clement 

St.  Dionis  Backchurch  . , . 
St  Dunstan-in-the-East . . . 
St  Edmund-the-King  .... 

St  Ethelbarga 

St  Faith-the-Tirgin 

St.  Gabriel 

St  George 

St  Gregory 

St.  Helen 

St  James,  Duke's-place . . . 
„         Garlick  Hythe . 

St  John  Baptist 

„       Evangelist 

„       Zachary 

St  Katharine  Coleman  . . . 
„  Creecharch. 

St  Lawrence  Jewry 

„  Poiintney . . . 

St.  Leonard,  Eastcheap  . . . 

„  Foster-lane  . . 

St.  Magnus 

St  Margaret  Lothbury .... 

„     NewFiab-at.. 


Carried  7wd.  256  7 


Extent 

in 
Acres. 


Population 

in 

1851. 


251 

150 

456 

2,070 

2,001 

512 

700 
130 
2,541 
691* 

424 
919 
680 
842 

1,181 

3,029 
459 
305 
273 
254 

294 
663 
314 
144 
341 

45 
233 

746 

1,025 

440 

693 
853 
274 
225 
1,428 

674 
827 
627 
249 
99 

156 
547 
1,905 
526 
314 

152 

305 

300 

'  191 

305 


32,363 


Number  of 

Inhabited 

Houves 

in  1851. 


48 

24 

75 

230 

237 

99 
76 
18 
215 
59 

61 

107 

79 

47 

162 


54 
54 
33 
56 

45 
81 
66 
27 
83 

1 

40 

114 

177 

62 

91 

125 

57 

24 

174 

106 

103 

65 

40 

13 

26 
98 
233 
83 
40 

27 
45 
31 
89 
45 


4.127 


Expenditure  in 


1776.    1783-4  5. 


£ 
189 

78 
593 
516 
704 

488 
278 
211 
602 
148 

388 
297 
206 
281 

738 

687 
237 
285 
165 
510 

287 
372 
271 
102 
160 

260 
240 
442 
828 
356 

228 
412 
275 
132 
813 

305 
224 
271 
146 
58 

317 
488 
673 
500 
256 

260 
395 
457 
513 
279 


17,918 


£ 

203 

114 

510- 

401 

810 

431 
329 
176 
711 
186 

426 
205 
224 
286 

803 

659 
278 
256 

661 

295 
172 
256 
90 
113 

258 
135 
514 
1,123 
480 

250 
630 
471 
100 
763 

492 
250 
253 
136 
129 

251 
442 
859 
646 
277 

160 
234 
805 
493 
217 


18,719 
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and  Charge  of  the  Poor  Rate  thereon. 


831 


and  Inhabited  Houses  tfi  1851. — Expenditure  on  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  1776, 
1847, 1852, 1857;— ofK^  Hate  in  the  Pound  1803,  '47,  '52,  and  '57. 
differ  alightly  from  those  given  in  the  fornier  Tables.    For  the  authorities  refer  to  the  previous  Tables. 
8  9  10  11  12 18  U  15  16 


1834. 


£ 

172 

703 
1,592 
2,021 

'914 
676 
365 

2,382 
451 

683 

872 

1,179 

287 

796 

1,748 

558 
410 
235 
720 

271 
444 
720 
110 
231 

265 
339 
910 
1,443 
311 

368 
991 
576 
189 
1,267 

524 
402 
496 
487 
98 

271 
1,330 
1,335 
1,095 

344 

242 
636 
401 
703 
415 


31,213 


1856. 


£ 

450 

148 

736 

1,7.50 

1,956 

584 

864 

70 

1,699 

596 

632 
512 
628 
324 

559 

2,673 
3o9 
802 
417 
348 

399 
890 
5t{5 
167 
162 

71 

148 

8K2 

1,361 

118 

507 
762 
345 
126 
1,478 

354 
473 
642 
558 
182 

167 
970 
1,311 
421 
260 

206 
504 
259 
297 

urn 


30,508 


Annual  Value  Assessed  to  the  Poor 
llate  in  the  Years  ending  Lady-Day 


1852. 


£ 

5,405 

2,395 

9.313 

10,404 

12,776 

8,074 
9,096 
4,076 
13,993 
2,461 

6,099 
3,744 
7,211 
4,390 

16,149 

12,125 
2,850 
5,056 
3,756 

16,520 

5,851 
4,926 
8,062 
2,312 
4,890 

9,600 
3,613 
9,335 
18.582 
7,966 

5,183 

11.930 

4,666 

2.195 

12,305 

11,016 
3,116 
4,739 
3,955 
1,609 

4,438 
11,455 
13,070 
15,005 

4,450 

2,333 
1.508 
4,602 
10,567 
3,738 


362,910 


1847. 


£ 

5,265 
2.395 
7,499 
10,401 
19,855 

8,155 
9,049 
4,076 
10,914 
2,495 

5,639 
3,527 
7,198 
4,341 

15,400 

13,478 
3.383 
5,074 
8,432 

16,135 

5,440 
4,700 
6,574 
2,312 
4,889 

3,027 
3,578 
8,422 
17,358 
7,476 

5,169 
9,394 
4,517 
2,275 
11,408 

11,865 
3,443 
4,762 
3,940 
1,549 

3,284 
11,445 
13,191 
12,606 

8,680 

8,343 
1,653 
4.672 
9,993 
3,728 


347,354 


1857. 


£ 

5,519 

2,395 

10,113 

10.547 

13,873 

8,544 
10,0.30 

5,122 
14,101 

2,760 

6,392 
4.405 
8,149 
4,820 

10,143 

12,249 

2.835 

5,813 

4,225 

18,660 

5,851 

6,706 

11,912 

2,812 

5,008 

9,600 

4,661 

10,700 

18,710 

8,306 

5^1 

13,705 

4,328 

2,215 

12,595 

11,461 
3,139 
4,932 
4,112 
1,609 

4,375 
12,360 
13,294 
15,723 

4,520 

3,333 
1,540 
4,672 
10,353 
3,829 


387,947 


Rate  in  the  Pound 


1803. 


«.    d. 
2    - 

1  9 

2  6 

3  6 
dis.* 

dis. 

2  6 
dis. 

6     - 

4  8 

3  9 

5  - 

1  6 
dis. 

dis. 

2  8 

4  - 

3  - 
1     9 


4  - 
2  9 
2  - 
1     6 

dis. 

dis. 

1  10 
dis. 
dis. 
dis. 

2  11 
2     - 

dis. 
dis. 
2    - 

4  - 
4    - 

dis. 

2  6 

2  m 

3  1 
dis. 

3  6 
3    - 

dis. 
3  - 
3  6 
2  9 
6    - 


1847.        1852, 


$.    d. 

1  6 

ja 

2  2} 
1     8i 

1     61 

1  9 
-    7 

2  8| 
8  11 

2     U 
4     -i 


1 
1 

1     1 


% 


2    7* 


84 


1857. 

».    d. 

1     6f 

1    li 

1  5 

2  lOi 
2     9 

1     31 
1     9 

1  111 
8     9 

1 
2 

1 
1 


P 

71 

H 

6 

4- 
11 

9 
U 


-    8 

7 


1 

1 

1     4" 

-111 

%    2 


2  li 

2     2: 

1 

-  ei 

1     4i 
1     9 


.8 


!| 


1    -4 

-    6 
1     6« 
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6  7 


CiTir 

Pabishbs. 


Extent 

in 
Acres. 


PopulatSoD 

in 

1851. 


Number  of 

Inhabited 

Houses 

in  1661. 


Expenditure  in 


1776. 


1783.44. 


Brt.  Fwd. 

St.  Maxgaret  Moses 

»,  Pattens 

St  Martin ,  Ludgate 

f      ?"^^.: 

«,         Outwicn   

ff         Pomioy 

Vintry 

St  Marj,  Aldennanbury . . . 

^        Abchurch  • 

„        Alderroarj  »*.... 

^  at-Hin    

„  Botbaw 

,,  Co1p4:hurCh 

f,  le-Bow 

»  Magdalen,  Mi1k-st 

„  ,t     Old  Fishst. 

„        Mounthaw 

„        Somerset 

„        Staining 

^  WooJchurch  Haw 

,»        Woolnoth 

St  Matthew 

St  Michael,  Corohill 

„  Crooked-lane.. 

M  Queenhithe  . . . 

.  Wood-street . . . 

M  Bassishaw .... 

„         le-Quem 

^  Paternoster  Rl. 

St  Mildred,  Bread  street    . . 

.,  the-Virgin 

St  Nicholas  Aeons 

„         Cole  Abbey  . . . 

„         Olave 

St  Olave,  Hart-street 

„        Jewry 

„        Silver*8lnet 

St  PancTM 

St  Peter,  Comhill 

^        Paul's-wharf 

„       1e-Poor 

„        Westcheap 

St.  Stephmi»  Coleroan-atreet 

WiUbrook .... 

StSwiUiin 

St  Thomas-the-Apoetle  .... 

StVedast 

Whitefriars 


256  7 


82,168 

349 
169 
1.246 
824 
174 

181 
800 
687 
278 
611 

^12 
194 
226 
363 
193 

890 
406 
394 
202 
126 

828 
164 
491 
443 
761 

286 
616 
184 
171 
310 

819 
221 
879 
633 

898 

177 
948 
177 
666 
888 

662 
209 
8,936 
312 
888 

869 

410 

1,230 


4,127 

36 
28 
181 
46 
37 

19 
42 
86 
61 
69 

90 
28 
86 
68 
42 

00 
84 
42 
86 
18 

47 
28 
90 
61 
67 

88 
101 
24 
23 
42 

61 
38 
38 
43 
160 

88 
126 

29 
107 

46 

117 
41 

617 
66 
46 

40 

60 

128 


£ 
17,918 

108 
149 
842 
168 
221 

286 
166 
874 
249 
262 

i38 
244 
402 

f 

228 
73 

169 
96 

208 

801 
104 
478 
273 
863 

262 
868 
234 
111 
46 

286 
866 
180 
171 
671 

227 
869 
172 
661 
182 

606 

176 

1.230 

71 

201 

78 
447 
860 


£ 
18,719 

88 

93 

847 

244 

260 

130 
266 
373 
224 
263 

631 
180 
298 
400 

+ 

160 
39 
216 
118 
812 

426 
168 
676 
261 
817 

172 
476 

288 

206 

62 

816 
224 
141 
136 
838 

119 
196 
183 
640 
302 

726 

212 

1^0 

96 

168 

238 
421 
348 


484* 


66,932 


7,297 


30,682 


82,446 


•  Ditereiionary, — In  the  printed  Report  of  the  Returns  for  1808  this  explanation  is  given  as  to 
occupiers  to  pay  the  assessment  as  well  as  to  the  value  of  the  premises  occupied,  so  that  a  wealthy 
Where  no  area  is  given,  the  Parish  is  returned  with  some  other. 
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and  Charge  4^f  tie  Poor  Saie  thereon. 


383 


(%  o/LandoHy  1776-1857. 

8  V  10 


IS 


IS 


u 


16 


16 


Annual  Value  Anesse^l  to  the  Poor 

[late  in  the  Pound 

Rate  in  the 

Years  «ndiug  Lady-Day 

L%ofV  mMM   «ajv  A  \Jiaiai* 

1884. 

1856. 

1852. 

1847. 

1857. 

In  1808. 

In  1847. 

In  1852. 

In  1857. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

9,     d. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

84^218 

80«508 

862,910 

847,354 

887,947 

236 

218 

2,558 

2,558 

8,941 

2  6 

1  H 

1  at 

-  H 

848 

107 

2,990 

2,444 

2,990 

dis. 

-  10 

-  8 

-  ic^ 

928 

1,165 

10,650 

10,485 

11,178 

dis. 

1  J^ 

1  8 

2  -T 

576 

178 

4^2 

4,882 

6,364 

1  6 

-  10 

-  J^l 

-  6^ 

294 

164 

6,600 

6,600 

10,438 

dis. 

-  7| 

-  6 

-  * 

171 

114 

8,919 

8,644 

8.919 

2  - 

-  lOJ 

-  8 

-  10 

548 

587 

5,672 

5,407 

6.282 

dU. 

1  6 

1  10 

1  5 

554 

536 

9,615 

9,535 

9,861 

dis. 

1  5i 

1  U 

1  - 

402 

274 

5,520 

5,475 

5,740 

1  6 

1  4| 

1  2i 

-  11 

460 

327 

8.604 

8,604 

4,022 

4  6 

1  4 

-lOi 

-  11 

1,15$ 

921 

8,665 

■   8,819 

8,621 

dis. 

I     7^ 

1  9 

2  1 

297 

183 

3,191 

3,232 

7,669 

dis. 

-111 

1  4 

-  5 

288 

185 

5,451 

4,432 

6,967 

2  6 

-  9 

-  6 

-   6; 

585 

495 

5,808 

5,785 

5,808 

8  - 

1  81 

1  7 

1  6 

+ 

265 

4,550 

4,550 

4,974 

.. 

1  4 

1  - 

510 

769 

4.944 

8,020 

4.086 

4  8 

8  104 

2  6| 

5   ?: 

3  74 

191 

842 

958 

978 

1.078 

dis. 

4  9, 

6  2 

888 

494 

8,742 

8,742 

3,742 

8  8 

2  - 

2  - 

2  7 

228 

191 

1,946 

2,018 

2,632 

4  6 

1  8| 

'-t 

1  - 

294 

241 

7,781 

7,780 

7,781 

dis. 

1  - 

-  6 

648 

884 

10,909 

11,066 

11,755 

-  6 

-  lOf 

-  7 

-  7 

269 

196 

8,659 

3,659 

3,836 

dis. 

1  8 

1  -4 
-  Of 

I  - 

1,157 

910 

20,784 

20,513 

23,140 

1  6 

1  -1 

-  » 

796 

815 

7,089 

74J71 

7,497 

dis. 

1  ^ 

1  -J 

-  9 

738 

760 

4,048 

8,541 

4,175 

3  6 

2  5} 

1  10 

4  2< 

550 

852 

8,996 

7,703 

9,210 

6  - 

1  1 

-  94 

-  10 

1,142 

417 

10,958 

11,218 

10,928 

dis. 

-  10 

-  9 

-  11 

432 

216 

4,815 

4,611 

5,262 

8  - 

1  \l 

1  - 

-  8 

285 

120 

8,355 

8.120 

8,595 

1  - 

"  llJ 

7  S 

-  7 

287 

278 

2,442 

2,476 

8,450 

1  - 

1  8} 

1  ^ 

1  4 

425 

280 

6,372 

5,298 

10,188 

dis. 

1  8 

-  2* 

-  fr 

229 

218 

6,629 

6,629 

6,760 

2  6 

-   8;- 
2  10; 

-  8 

-  7( 

897 

282 

1.618 

1.618 

2.011 

6  - 

8  IJ 

2  8 

192 

843 

1,495 

1,507 

1.554 

8  - 

5  - 

5  - 

5  7 

1,065 

700 

27,108 

13,041 

13,226 

dis. 

1  U 

-  «4 

-  11 

858 

297 

5310 

5,342 

6.571 

dis. 

-104 

1^ 

-  8 

488 

785 

3,874 

8,203 

8,224 

5  - 

4  4 

•  • 

259 

220 

3,615 

3.500 

3.655 

5  - 

-  11 

1  2 

1  2 

1,684 

903 

17,626 

14.656 

21,508 

dU. 

1  3 

T^S* 

-  9 

457 

250 

3,185 

8.226 

8,189 

4  6 

1  lOi 

1  9 

1  11: 

1,170 

631 

15,467 

15.281 

18,272 

dis. 

-  9i 

-  84 

-   9; 

1  r 

207 

251 

4,428 

4,428 

4,590 

4  - 

1  2 

1  4! 

2,981 

2.882 

88.791 

44,312 

84,314 

i  3 

1  1 

}  f* 

519 

348 

6,100 

6,029 

6.100 

2  6 

1  ^ 

1  % 
1  8 

1  1 

501 

824 

4.291 

4,285 

5,097 

2  - 

1  8 

1  n 

470 

546 

8,287 

8,287 

5,329 

2  - 

4  n 

2  11 

?  "1 

556 

408 

6.954 

5,406 

7,011 

3  - 

I    7 

1  -J 

1  - 

795 

858 

5,568 

5,408 

6.132 

5  4 

2  10| 

• 

2  5i 

2  11 

61,675 

51,985 

665,014 

617.538 

747.649 

8  1* 

1  6 

1  84 

1  ^ 

this  woid:— *<  The  oireneers  explain  this  mode  of  imposing  the  rate  with  regard  t«  tha  ahihty  of  the 
luan  is  rated  higher  in  the  pound  than  one  less  able  to  pay  a  heavy  assesunent." 

f  Ketyraed  this  year  with  St.  LawreiMe  Jewry,  ^ 
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Tablk  H. 
Metropolitan  Poor  Relief — Year  ended  Lady-dc^,  1857. — 


[For  this  Table  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  Purdy,  Chief 
8  4  6  6  7 


UnioDS 

and 

Single  Parishes 

under 

Boards  of  Guardians. 


Kbntish  Portion, 

Greenwich  Union   

Lewisham      „       

Totals  .... 


MiDX.  Western. 


Fnlham  Union 

Chelsea    

Kensington <.. 

Paddington 

St.  George,  Hanover  Square 
St.  Marg.  &  St.  John.Westm. 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields... 
St.  James,  Westminster ... 

St.  Marylebone   

Hampstead 


Totals 


MiDX.  Central. 


St.  Pancraa 

Islington 

Holborn  Union  

St.  Giles  and  St.  George.. 

Strand  Union 

Clerkenwell 

City  of  London  Union    .. 

West  London        „ 

St.  Luke 


Totals 


Estimated 

Population, 

(Persons) 

1857. 


No. 

105,368 
36,919 


142,287 


31,422 
59,928 
46,686 
49,068 
77,622 
69,545 
26,027 
38,590 
167,135 
12,700 


578,723 


177,224 
101,047 
49,417 
57,466 
47,110 
68,660 
59.286 
30,065 
57,295 


Annual  Value 

Assessed 

to  the  Poor  Kate. 


Gross 

Estimated 

Rental 


£ 

378,244 
271,758 


650,002 


205,507 
324,601 

329*803 
593,560 
838,820 
312,055 
328,776 
488,293 
1,001,391 
101,762 


4,524,568 


647,570 


898,945 
616,359 
196,646 
247,972 
296,777 
258,426 
877,156 
152,279 
200,604 


Net  Annual 

Value; 

{i.e.  the  sum 

on  which 

the  Bate  is 

kid.) 


306,600 
228,100 


534,700 


130,253 
207,938 
287,655 
494,634 
754,938 
283,686 
249,853 
429,909 
910,252 
101,762 


3,850,880 


3,745,164 


809,051 
513,633 
163,813 
247,972 
245,335 
196,503 
747,459 
122,527 
162,461 


3,208,754 


Difference 

Per 

Cent, 
between 

the 
Gross  and 

the 
Net  Value. 


Per  Cnt. 

i8'9 
i6-i 


17-7 


36-6 

35*9 
12-8 
i6-7 

lO* 

9-1 
24' 

12* 

9-1 


14-9 


10* 

16-7 
i6*7 

17-3 

24- 

14*8 

19-5 

19" 


Total 
Poor^s  Bale 
Expended ; 
Year  ended 
Ladj-day, 

1857. 


52,158 
21,510 


73,668 


21,960 
28,955 
29,143 
32,584 
65,749 
36,029 
32,823 
36,033 
110,956 
9,620 


403,852 


H*3 


98,230 
45,514 
24,993 
28,499 
33,504 
25,682 
53,467 
22,432 
25,924 


358,245 
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and  Charge  of  the  Poor  Bate  thereon. 


3a5 


Gross  Rental : — Net  Annual  Value: — Poor  Rates  and  Pauperism. 


Clerk  «f  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  1 


B 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

18 

14 

IS 

16 

r 

Bute  in  the  Pound  of 

Total  Poor  Rale 
Expenditure  ou  the 

Sum 
Expended 

for 
Sttiff  to 

Poor  om/v; 
Yearaidfd 

Bate  in  the  Pound  of 
ReOrf  to  the  Poor  only 

«ttUM 

Mean 
Number  of 

Paupers 
Balieved  at 
Midsummer 

and 
Christmas : 
Year  ended 

Ratio 

of 

Mean 

Number 

of 
Paupers 

•"or 

Population. 

Cost 

of 

In.Mainte. 

nance 

and 

Out-relief 

only; 
Tear ended 

Average 

Coster 

In-maintOi- 

Orou 

Estimated 

Beutal. 

Kei 
Jnnnal 
Faim, 

GroM 

Estimated 

Rental. 

Net 

Annual 
Value. 

nance  and 
Out-ReUef 
onljr.ofthe 

Number  or 
Paupera 
ReUeved. 

9.     d. 

2    9-1 
1     7- 

».      d. 

3     4-8 
I   10-6 

33,624 
9,085 

«.      d. 

1     9-3 
-    8- 

9.      A. 

-     9-6 

No. 

4,636 
1,032 

Per  1,000 

44 
28 

£ 

23,746 
6.192 

£  #.  d. 

5  2    5 

6  -    - 

2     3-2 

2     9-1 

42,709 

1     3-8 

I     7-« 

5.668 

40 

29,938 

5     5     8 

2     1-6 
1     9-4 
1     9-2 
1     12 

1  6-8 

2  3-7 
2    - 

1  5-7 

2  2-6 
1  10-7 

3     4*5 
z     9-4 
i     0-3 
I     3-8 

1  8-9 
^     6'S 

2  7-5 

1  8-1 

2  5*3 
I   10-7 

15,986 
19,663 
15,997 
11,125 
20.532 
23,551 
18,093 
18,587 
56,778 
5,947 

1     6-7 
1     2-5 

-  11-6 

-  4-5 

-  5-9 
1     6-1 
1     1-2 
-91 
1     1-6 
1     2- 

»    5*5 
I  io'7 

I     1-3' 
-5*4 
"    6-5 
I     7*9 
I     5*4 
-  10 -4 

I     2  • 

1,944 
2,325 
1,645 

778 
1,258 
3.328 
1,468 
1,460 
6,332 

320 

62 
39 
35 
16 
16 
48 
56 
38 
38 
25 

10,159 

12,767 

10,136 

5,445 

9,194 

12,221 

11,243 

10,218 

44,311 

2,956 

5     4     6 

5  9  10 

6  3    3 

7  -    - 
7    6    2 
3  13     5 
7  13     2 
7    -    - 
7    -    - 
9    4     9 

1     9-4 

Z       I'Z 

206,259 

-  10-9 

I     --8 

1  3*4 
-9*9 

2  -•! 

I     3' 
I     8-2 
I     6-2 

1  3*5 

3  4*1 

2  2-6 

20,858 

36 

128,650 

6     3    4 

2     2-2 

1  5-7 

2  6-5 
2     3-6 
2     31 
1   11-8 

1  2-6 

2  11-4 
2     7- 

*    5-1 

1  9-3 

3     -6 
^     3-6 

2  8-8 

»     7*4 

3  7-9 
3     2*3 

51,895 
21,289 
16,435 
15,542 
20,630 
14.877 
48,382 
20,495 
18,032 

1     1-9 
-8-3 
1     81 
1     3- 
1     4-7 
1     1-8 

1  1-2 

2  8-3 
1     9-6 

4,792 
1,989 
1.805 
1,694 
2.141 
1,946 
3,915 
2,770 
1,513 

17 
20 

37 
29 
45 
28 
66 

9* 
26 

33,099 
11,024 

9,387 
10,542 
11.176 

9,922 
31,683 
14.241 
13,033 

6  18     2 
5  10  10 

5  4- 

6  4     6 
5     4     5 
5     2- 
8     1  10 
5     2  10 
8  12     3 

I     11  'O 

2     2-8 

"7.577 

1     2-6 

I     5-0 

i^,S^S 

35 

144,107 

679 
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Table  H. — OmtlmuL" 


1 

3 

s 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Unions 

Estimated 

Population, 

(Persons) 

1857. 

Annual  Value 

Assessed 

to  the  Poor  Rate. 

Difference 

Per 

Cent. 

between 

the 
Gross  and 

the 
Net  Value. 

Total 
Poor's  Rale 
Expended; 
Year  ended 
Lady-day, 

1857. 

Rate 
Per  Hud 

and 

Single  Parishes 

under 

Boards  of  Guardians. 

Gross 

Estimated 

Bental. 

Net  Annual 

Value; 

{i.e.  the  sum 

on  which 

the  rate  is 

hiid.) 

PopulatioD 
of 
Total 
Poor  Rate 
Expendi- 
ture. 

MiDx.  Eastern. 
East  London  Union   

No. 

47,070 
115.761 
95,5y9 
61,933 
84,538 
117,305 
51,274 
49,983 

£ 
181,133 
435.558 
271,551 
349.726 
316,203 
403,609 

223.^39 
347,829 

£ 

145,233 
251,609 
151,834 
299,372 
233,631 
322,508 
160,437 
257,887 

Per  Cnt. 
19-8 

42-2 
44.1 
14-4 
26  I 
20-I 

28-4 
25-9 

£ 

27,893 
49,346 
29,014 
32,495 
41,079 
54,682 
35,286 
39,025 

a.    d. 

11  10 

8  6 
6    1 

10    6 

9  9   1 

Shoreditch  ; 

Bethnal  Green 

•  Hackney  Union  

Whitechapel  ,,    

Stepney          ,,    

9    4 

St.  George-in-the-East  

Poplar  Union 

13    9 

15    7 

TotaU  

623*463 

2,529,548 

1,822,511 

28- 

308,820 

9  11 

TotaU  of  the  MiddUsea;) 
Portion j 

1,849,756 

10,799,280 

8,882,145 

17-8 

1,070,917 

11    7 

Surrey  Portion. 
Bermondsey 

51,014 
57,944 
54,933 
147,592 
68,693 
20,525 
18,840 
37.871 
53,812 

117,689 

292,759 
145,080 
600,347 
249,640 
108,009 

94,750 
160,329 

393,867 

136,454 
231,257 
120,900 
500,289 
199,712 
94,610 
73.767 
123,652 
291,533 

23'2 
21* 

i6-7 
i6-7 

20* 
12-4 
22*1 
22-9 

26- 

28,596 
28,735 
25,921 
75,887 
29,055 
15,071 
13,561 
24,000 
39,652 

11    3 

Camberwell      

9  11 

St.  George-the-Martyr   

Lambeth              

9    5 
10    3 

Newington,  St.  Mary 

8    6 

St.  Olave 

14    8 

Rotherhithe 

14    5 

St.  Saviour's  Union    

12    8    ■ 

Wandswth.  and  Clapham  Un. 

U9    , 

Totals  

5"»224 

2,222,470 

1,772,174 

20-3 

280,478 

■  ■    -    ' 

Orand  Totals  of  the  Metro-  \ 
politan  Diatricte / 

2,5o3»2i67 

13,671,752 

11,189,019 

i8-2 

1,425,063 

J 

*  In  comparing  cols.  1 0  and  15,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Total  Cost  of  the  expendituif 
repayments  of  loans  and  interest,  the  salaries  and  rations  of  officers,  the  relief  of  lonttifl 
cost  of  the  burials  of  paupers. 

In  like  manner  the  Total  Poor  Rate  expended  (col.  6)  includes  a  great  Dumber  i 
indigent  persons.    In  the  last  yolame  of  the  Journal  (vol.  zx,  pp.  239-240)  a  detail 
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aud  Charge  of  the  Poor  Rate  thereon. 


Metropolis  Poor  Beliefs  1857. 

8  0  10 


11 


13 


IS 


14 


16 


837 


16 


Rate  in  the  Pound  of 

Total  Poor  Bate 
Expenditure  on  the 


Groas 

Estimated 

Rental. 


^     5*3 


Net 

Annual 
Fahte. 


lO'l 

II  •! 

9 '9 

2*1 
6-2 

4*7 
4-8 

-'3 


3     47 


Sum 
Expended 

for 
Belief  to 

the 
Poor  onljf; 
Year  ended 


£ 

25,399 
36,453 
22,030 
17,622 
28,531 
36,178 
27,269 
23,508 


216,990 


Rate  in  the  Pound  of 

Belief  to  the  Poor  only 

on  the 


Estimated 
BentaL 


Net 
Annual 
Yaloe. 


1     8-6 


6- 

10-8 
IO-8 

2  'I 

5-3 

2*9 

4*7 
9.9 


2    4*6 


Mean 
Nnmber  of 

Paupers 
Relieved  at 
Midsummer 

and 
Christmas ; 
Year  ended 
I^^.day. 


No. 

2,966 
4,125 
1,709 
2,474 
3,084 
5,110 
3,118 
2,702 


25,288 


Ratio 

of 

Mean 

Number 

of 
Paupers 
per  1,000 

of 
Population, 


Per  1,000 

^3 
36 
18 
40 
36 

44 
61 

54 


41 


Cost* 

of 

In-Mainte- 


and 
Out-relief 

only; 
Year  ended 
Lad: 


15,173 
21,215 
11,514 
12,026 
14,754 
23,717 
16,926 
17,055 


132,380 


Areraee 
Cost  for 

In-maiutc- 

nance  au<l 
Out-rehef 

only,  of  tLe 
Mean 

Number  of 
Paupers 
Relieved. 


£    s.  d. 


4 

10 
9 
3 
8 


12  10 
8  7 
6  3 


5  4  8 


1  11-8 


2  4-9 


650,826 


1  2  5 


1  5-<5 


68,711 


37 


405,137 


5  17  11 


2 
11 

6 

6 

3 

9 

2  10-3 
2  11-9 
2  -2 


2*3 
5*8 
3-5 
-•4 
io*9 

2*2 

8*1 

io'6 

8  6 


16,485 
15,990 
16,942 
46,823 
19,963 
9,687 
8,341 
15,754 
23,817 


5* 

4-6 

9-6 

10 '5 

-  6 

3*1 
6-6 
7-6 


1,587 
1,910 
2,473 
7,758 
2,023 
1,213 
942 
1,708 
2,759 


31 
33 
45 
53 
29 

59 
50 
45 
51 


9,325 

9,341 

11,572 

33,834 

11,974 

5,229 

4,133 

8,851 

15,703 


17     6 
17  10 


13 

7 
18 
6 
7 
3 


13  10 


6-3 


3     ^' 


173.802 


I     6-8 


I   II -5 


2i»373 


44 


109,962 


4  18     4 


6-6 


867,337 


I     i'2 


6-6 


96,752 


39 


545»o37 


5  "    8 


>r  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  includes,  besides  In-maintenance  and  Out-relief,  the  annual 
1  asylums,  expenses  incurred  for  emigration,  extra  medical  fees,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 

isbursementa  for  Parochial  and  County  purposes  in  no  way  connected  with  the  relief  of 
e  found  of  the  charges  falling  upon  the  Poor  Rate  in  1853-4. 


2  ▲  2 
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Table  I. 

tkateyin  ISbOyo/the  Ancient  Parishes  o/St.  Dunstan,  STEPNBT,on€7ST.MARTiN-iN- 
THE-FiELDs,  compared  with  that  of  wme  of  the  larger  Parishes  tfthe  Metropolis. 

1  ^2 8  4 6  6  7 


Present  Name. 

Extent 

in 
Acres. 

Population 

in 

1851. 

Annual 
Value  to 
Property 
Tax  in 
1856. 

Poor  Rate 

Value 

in 

1856. 

County 
Rate 
Value 

in 
1866. 

Expendi- 
ture in 
Poor 
Belief  in 
1866. 

Rate  in 

•   the 
Pound, 
in 
1856. 

Stepnbt — 

No. 
760 
243 

74 
265 

42 

681 

1,490 

132 

99 
809 

80 

No. 
90,183 
48,376 
20,960 
22,782 
10,108 
56,602 
28,384 
15,212 
11,702 
6,989 
4,477 

£ 

131.741 

115,027 

38,160 

71,724 

13.942 

200,928 

204,464 

48,031 

33.501 

23,480 

18,249 

£ 

150.320 

160,368 

36,942 

58,699 

14,118 

161,802 

165,922 

39,109 

26,984 

30,175 

32,423 

£ 

134,420 
163,464 
35,068 
55.477* 
14,160 
150,348 
154,927* 
43,875* 
30,810* 
27,066* 
34,234 

£ 

20,661 

25,691 

7,850 

7,7«1 

2.373 

14.609 

13,113 

6,835 

5,058 

2,806 

2,430 

a.    ft, 
2     9 

St.  Geo.-in-the-East.. 
Christch.  Spitalfields 
Limehouse   

3  2\ 

4  3 

2  7f 

3  4i 

Mile  End  New  Town 

„         Old  Town 

Poplar 

Ratcliffe  

3    6 

Shadwell 

3    9 

Stratford-le-Bow 

WaDDinar 

1  10} 
1     6 

Totals  

4.675 

315.775 

899.247 

906,862 

942,649 

ii9»207 

*     9t 

St.  Martin- in-Fd8. — 

St.  Martin   

St.  George,  Han.  Sq. 
St.  James,  Westmstr. 
St.  Paul,  Covent  Gdn. 
St.  Anne,  Soho   

305 
1,161 

164 
26 
53 

24,640 
73,230 
36,406 
5,810 
17,335 

326,zi6 
1,071,158 
491.248 

41.491 
103,648 

249,853 

751,282 

427,100 

42,443 

92,246 

250,000 

893,976 

411,396 

43,418* 

90,675 

18,092 

21,315 

18,620 

1,822 

5,795 

1     54 

-  61 

-  lOi 
-lOi 
1     3 

Totals  

1,709 

157.421 

2,033,761 

1,562,926 

1,689,465 

65,644 

I  -: 

Martlbbonb 

1,509 
2,716 
3,127 
4,051 

157,696 

166,956 

95,329 

139,325 

1,120,275 
881,086 

594*981 
647,663 

905,386 
748,551 
491,100 
491,349 

999,375 
706.387 
437,000 
467,130 

59,155 
47,567 
.20,112 
49,995 

1    31 

1  31 
-    91 

2  -I 

St.  Pancras 

Islington 

Lambeth    

It  most  be  remembered  that  in  the  above  parishes  the  Return  of  the  Real  Property  aasessed 
to  the  Property  Tax  is  incomplete  where  there  are  Railways,  Gas  Works,  or  Canals,  as  the  valae 
of  such  property  is  omitted  from  it. 

And  this  is  the  state  of  three  other  places,  in  England. 


Liverpool   (Parish) 

Birmingham      „     

Manchester  (Township) 


Extent. 


2,220 
2,660 
1,480 


Population. 


258,236 
173,951 
186,986 


Annual 

Value  to 

Property  Tax 

in  1848. 


£ 
i,5<58,347 

940.173 
1,018,051 


Rateable 
Value 

in 
185S. 


£ 
1,062.671 

486,036 

677,446 


Expenditure 

m  Poor 

Relief  in 

1886. 


£ 
100,359 

49,176 

77,394 


Rate 

in 

the  Pound 

in  1853 


1  5f 
1  3| 
I  10^ 


*  The  retnm  here  given  is  for  1855. 

t  Taking  the  whole  as  one  parish  the  rate  in  the  pound  would  be  2f .  7\d, 

X  Taking  the  whole  as  one  parish  the  rate  in  the  pound  would  be  9tf. 
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Report  on  the  ^Proceedings  of  the  CongbIis  Ikteekational  db 
BiSNPAi&A.ifOj:,  held  in  Frankfort-on-theTMaine^  Septewher^  1857. 
Drawn  upjfor  the  Statistical  Society;  of  London^  at  the  request  of  one 
of  their  Honorary  Secretaries,  By  Hknby  Bobebts,  Esq.,  ¥.S.  A., 
one  qfthe  Vice- Presidents  of  the  Congress. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  15th  June,  1858.] 

The  origin  of  the  Coagres  International  de  Bienfaisance  may  be 
traced  to  a  suggestion  made  at  the  Congres  P6nitentiaire,  held  in 
Frankfort  in  1847,  and  subsequently  taken  up  at  the  Statistical 
Congress  held  in  Brussels  in  1853,*  when  the  desire  was  unani- 
mously expressed  of  uniting  in  a  Geiieral  Congress,  those  who  in 
different  countries  are  occupied  with  questions  relating  to  the 
physical,  the  moral,  and  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  working 
classes,  and  the  relief  of  the  indigent.  This  idea  was  revived  at  the 
Conference  Internationale  de  Charite  held  in  Paris  in  1855. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  held  in  Brusselsf  in  Sep- 
tember, 1856,  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  ajid  of  the  Duke  of 
Brabant,  the  President  being  M.  Charles  Rogier,  the  present 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  delivered  an  introductory  address, 
remarkable  for  its  enlightened  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  and  of  the  valuable  results  to  be  anticipated  from  an 
interchange  of  information  and  experience,  as  well  as  from  a  peaceful 
rivalry  pf  nations  in  the  improvement  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
At  the  meeting  in  Brussels  there  were  present  297  members,  of 
whom  30  were  from  England  and  21  from  Trance,  whilst  Brussels 
alone  contributed  132  members. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Congress,  which  was  held  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine,  commenced  the  14;th  and  terminated  the  18th  Sep- 
tember, 1857.  It  was  attended  by  170  persons,  of  whom  9  were 
from  England,  9  from  France,  14  from  Belgium,  and  56  were  resi- 
dents in  Frankfort.  The  remainder  comprised  representatives  from 
Holland,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Eussian  Baltic  Provinces, 
Austria,  Bavaria,  most  of  the  minor  German  States,  Switzerland, 
Lombardy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Algiers  and  Brazil ,  in  all  there  were 
present  the  representatives  of  upwards  of  20  different  countries. 

*  In  1854,  a  Congres  General  d* Hygiene  was  held  in  Brassels  and  attended  by 
abont  150  persons,  representing  twelve  differenJt  countries.  The  information  com- 
municated and  the  discussions  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  those  at  the  Congres 
P6nitentiare,  and  the  Congres  Statistique,  greatly  facilitated  the  organization  and 
preparative  work  of  the  Congrds  International  de  Bienfaisance. 

+  A  report  on  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress  was  made  to  the  Statistical 
Society  by  their  Honorary  Secretary,  W.  G.  Lumley,  Esq.,  vide  Journal  for 
I>ecember  1856. 
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The  General  Assemblies  were  held  at  the  II6tel  de  YiUe,  in  the 
Kaisersaal,  the  Hall  of  the  Boman  Emperors ;  a  noble  apartment, 
adorned  with  full-length  portraits  of  forty-six  German  emperors  and 
kings,  who  reigned  from  A.n.  912  to  1792.  It  is  remarkable  as  the 
scene  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  their  election,  and  was  placed 
by  the  Senate  at  the  service  of  the  Congress.  The  highest  civil  autho- 
rities attended  the  opening  meeting,  and  at  that,  as  well  as  at  most 
of  the  subsequent  public  sittings^  many  ladies  were  present.  These 
sittings  commenced  at  one  o'clock,  the  forenoon  being  devoted  to 
Sectional  Meetings,  in  which  the  subjects  set  forth  in  the  programme 
were  discussed  in  detail,  and  reports  decided  on,  to  be  subsequently 
presented  for  adoption  by  the  Congress  collectively. 

After  the  reception  of  the  programme,  prepared  by  the  Committee 
of  Organization,  and  the  constitution  of  that  body  as  a  permanent 
Bureau,  M.  von  Bethmann  HoUweg,  Privy  Councillor  and  Member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Berlin,  was  chosen  President. 
His  eloquent  opening  address  presented  an  elaborate  statement 
of  the  view  in  which  he  regarded  the  work  of  the  Congress,  and 
embraced  an  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Philanthropy,  shew- 
ing emphatically,  that  the  true  and  comprehensive  idea  of  charity 
had  its  source,  and  its  full  realization,  only  in  the  life  of  Him  who 
came  from  heaven  to  save  the  lost. 

At  the  close  of  the  President's  address,  the  representatives  of 
seven  different  countries  were  added  to  the  Bureau  as  Vice-Presi- 
dents, M.  Ch.  Rogier,  the  President  of  the  first  Congress,  being  one 
of  them.  M.  Ed.  Ducpetiaux,  Dr.  Schlemmer  and  Dr.  Varrentrapp 
acted  as  Secretaries,  whilst  M.  le  Pasteur  Bonnet  of  Frankfort, 
M.  Visschers  of  Brussels,  and  Professor  Mittermaier  of  Heidelberg, 
were  chosen  Presidents  of  the  three  Sections  into  which  the  work  of 
the  Congress  was  divided, 

Mrst  Section, — Philanthropy — 1.  The  objects  and  limit  of  public 
relief;  the  establishment  by  law  of  Poor-houses  for  the  indigent. 

2.  The  co-operation  of  employers  in  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  their  "Workpeople;  the  connecting  of  philanthropic 
and  provident  institutions  with  industrial  and  agricultural  esta- 
blishments; international  conventions  relative  to  industrial   work. 

3.  The  position  of  domestic  servants;  means  of  improving  the  con- 
dition and  of  providing  for  the  future  prospects  of  servants  of  both 
sexes.  4.  Special  guardianship  of  poor  children ;  of  those  who  are 
abandoned,  vicious,  or  morally  neglected ;  patronage  of  apprentices. 
5.  Means  of  remedying  the  abuses  of  strong  drinks  and  of  arresting 
the  progress  of  intemperance. 

Second  Section, — ^Education — 1.  The  means  of  encouraging,  im- 
proving and  extending  popular  instruction  and  education ;  compul- 
sory attendance  at  schools.     2.  Infant  education  ;  crdches  or  public 
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Burseiias ;  schools  for  infants,  or  children's  gardens  (Kinder  Garten) . 
3.  Organization  of  elementary,  industrial,  and  agricultural  instruction. 

Third  Section, — Prison  Eefonn — 1.  The  solitary  system  ;  the 
conditions  to  which  it  ought  to  be  subjected,  and  the  limits  to  which 
its  application  should  be  restricted.  2.  Provisional  or  conditional 
liberation ;  supplementary  detention.  3.  Beformatories  and  special 
establishments  for  the  education  and  the  reform  of  young  delin- 
quents, mendicants  and  vagabonds,  and  vicious,  abandoned,  or  morally 
neglected  children. 

Under  the  above  head,  the  programme  presented  a  detailed  and 
very  carefully  prepared  scheme  for  the  deliberative  discussions  of  the 
Congress.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  notice,  that  towards  the  close 
of  the  meeting  it  \?as  decided  that  the  Congress  should  not  assemble  the 
next  year  (1858),  in  order  to  allow  time  for  ripening  the  fruit  of  the 
seed  sown  at  Frankfort;  and  also  that  for  the  future  a  more 
restricted  programme  should  be  adopted,  which  could  be  compassed 
within  the  limited  period  devoted  to  the  meetings  of  the  Congress. 

One  question,  embraced  under  the  First  Section,  "  The  liberty  of 
Private  Charity,"  or  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  the  exer- 
cise of  private  charity,  having  been  recently  agitated  in  Belgium, 
and  given  rise  to  grave  political  complications,  was  withdrawn  by  the 
Committee  of  Organization,  out  of  deference  to  conflictiug  opinions 
already  strongly  pronounced  by  members  of  the  Congress.  Subse- 
quently, the  Congress  accepted  an  offer  made  by  M.  Mathias  Eosen, 
of  Warsaw,  to  give  a  Gold  Medal,  or  its  value,  200  florins,  for  the 
best  Essay  on  this  subject,  to  be  written  in  French  and  delivered  to 
Dr.  Varrentrapp  at  Frankfort  before  the  1st  September,  1858. 

The  Gt)ld  Medal  offered  at  the  first  Congress  by  M.  Dutr6ne  of 
Amiens,  for  the  best  Essay  on  "  The  causes  and  the  results  of  Intem- 
perance, as  well  as  on  the  means  of  combating  and  preventing  it," 
was  adjudged  to  M.  Bouqui6-Lefebvre  of  Brussels,  who,  on  receiving 
it  from  the  President,  gave  a  practical  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Congress,  by  placing  its  value,  300  florins,  in  the  hands  of  the  burgo- 
master, for  distribution  amongst  the  deserving  poor  of  Frankfort. 

To  quote  at  any  length  the  various  exposes  of  facts,  with  import- 
ant statistical  information  communicated  by  the  representatives  of 
the  different  countries  which  have  been  named,  or  to  attempt  an 
abridgment  of  the  valuable  reports  presented  with  the  resolutions 
adopted  in  the  sections,  or  of  the  discussions  which  preceded  the 
final  decisions  of  the  Congress  relative  thereto,  would  lead  beyond 
the  limit  of  a  mere  outline  of  the  proceedings.  It  may,  however,  be 
right  to  name  the  communications  which  emanated  from  Great 
Britain.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  gave  some  details  and  pre- 
sented a  report  on  Eeformatory  Institutions.  Mr.  Edward  Akroyd, 
M.  P.,  communicated  a  paper  on  the  development  of  the  Factory 
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SyBtem,  and  on  the  be&t  means  of  improving  the  relation  of  employer 
and  employed.  Colonel  Jebb  sent  a  communication  on  Pdmal 
Servitude  and  Conditional  Pardons.  The  Temperance  Societies  were 
represented  by  I>r.  J.  M.  M'CuUoch,  I>r.  F.  E.  Lees,  amd  Mr. 
T.  Begg8,  eaeh  of  whom  contributed  a  notice  on  that  question.  The 
i»riterof  this  repcnrt,  presented  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  popular 
education,  and  the  instruction  of  the  industrial  classes,  on  sanatory 
reform,  and  the  improvement  of  workmen's  dwellings. 

One  important  feature,  as  distinctly  traceable  in  the  second  as  it 
was  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress,  deserves  particular  notice. 
viz.,  the  general  agreement  that  a  marked  line  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween Voluntary  and  Involuntary  Misery,,  a  feeling  of  responnbility 
being  the  only  remedy  applicable  to  the  former,  whilst,  in  regard  to 
the  latter,  the  relief  of  the  necessitous  and  the  su£Qaring  poor  is  an 
obligatory  duty.  At  the  same  time,  the  conviction  waa  strongly 
manifested  that  results  incalculably  more  valuable,  unalloyed,  and 
permanent,  may  be  anticipated  from  a  study  of  those  various  forms 
of  human  misery  which  call  into  exercise  philanthropic  effort^  if  the 
investigation  be  mainly  directed  to  the  discovery  and  the  practical 
application  of  the  best  preventive  measures.  Viewed  in  this  relation- 
ship to  the  work  of  the  Congress,  the  words  of  M.  Ch.  Bogier,  in 
his  opening  address  at  Brussels,  have  much  point.  '^  What  can  be 
''  more  instructive,  more  fruitful,  than  these  enquiries,  this  exchange 
'^  of  information,  these  mutual  lessons  of  nation  to  nation,  and  these 
^*  eloquent  &ct8  gathered  from  the  very  lips  of  the  most  distinguished, 
"  the  most  competent,  the  most  truthful  of  men  ?  Is  not  this  the 
<'  commencement  of  a  profound  reform,  and  of  a  new  progress  in  the 
**  relations  of  governments  and  of  people  P" 

Another  chajracteristic  feature  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  in 
an  assembly  consisting  of  so  many  members  of  various  religious 
eommunions,  and  where  su])ject8  were  treated  of  which  naturally 
called  forth  the  expression  of  strong  religious  principle  as  well  aa  the 
unhesitating  assertion  of  its  great  practical  value  and  influence, 
nothing  like  discord,  arising  out  of  a  forgetfulness  of  the  feelings  of 
others,  was  manifested,  whilst  to  the  clear  and  very  practical  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Wichern,  founder  of  the  well-known  Eauhe-Haus,  or 
BefcH*matory,  at  Hamburg,  and  a  most  zealous  promoter  of  the  Home 
Mission,  which  exercises  such  an  extensive  influence  in  Germany, 
M.  Ducpetiaux,  Inspector- General  of  Prisons,  and  of  Charitable 
Establishments  in  Belgium,  declared,  that  ^'  in  his  quality  of  repre- 
"  sentative  of  a  country  essentially  Catholic,  he  gave  his  full  consent." 

The  only  difficulty  really  felt  at  the  Congress  arose  from  the  use 
of  German,  as  well  as  French,  a  latitude  which  involved  the  loss  of 
time  and  suspension  of  interest  whilst  translations  were  mode  from 
one  language  into  the  other. 
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As  at  the  BrosselB  Congress,  one  ladj,  Miss  Frederika  Bfemer, 
Contributed  an  interesting  paper  on  the  agenej  of  females  in 
philanthropic  objects,  and  on  their  emplojments  as  a  means  of 
Itvelifaood,  so  at  Frankfort  another  ladj,  the  Baroness  von  Maren- 
boUz  gave  some  yaluable  information  on  the  establishments  desig- 
nated "  Children's  Gardens,*'  a  modification  of  Infants'  Schools,  to 
the  reform  of  which  Madame  von  Marenholtz  has  for  some  years 
devoted  herself,  and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  about  fifty 
schools  establbhed  in  Germany  on  the  system  she  advocates.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  method  employed  is  given  in  the  '^  Compte 
Bendu'*  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  held  in  Brussels  having  decided,  that  '^  it  is  desir* 
*'  able  the  International  Philanthropic  Congress  should  become  a 
^'  permanent  Institution,"  it  became  necessary  to  create  a  permanent 
bond,  which  would  unite  the  hitherto  scattered  elements,  and  estab- 
lish definitively  the  personnel  of  the  Association.  With  this  view  the 
following  statutes  were  compiled,  and  being  unanimously  adopted, 
they  received  the  signature  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  adherettts, 
mostly  known  by  their  useful  labours,  and  belonging  to  more  than 
twenty  different  countries. 

The  ObjeetBofihe  Association  LUemationale  de  Bienfaisance  are — 
1.  To  place  in  relationship  persons  who  in  different  countries  interest 
themselves  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
and  indigent  classes.  2.  To  form  a  kind  of  bond  between  the  insti- 
tutions and  associations  of  a  philanthropic,  provident  and  refor- 
matory character  as  well  as  those  relating  to  popular  education, 
which  bond  would  afford  the  means  of  contributing  to  their  mutual 
enlightenment  and  assistance  in  case  of  need.  3.  To  establish  a 
permanent  exchange  of  information,  of  official  documents,  of  reports 
and  of  publications,  between  the  members  of  the  association  and 
between  the  countries  associated.  4.  To  make  known  and  to  recom-* 
mend  useful  projects  and  institutions.  To  verify  the  experiments 
and  experiences  as  well  as  to  encourage  those  works  which  are  in 
their  nature  interesting  to  the  Association,  and  likely  to  exercise  a 
useful  influence  on  society  in  general. 

The  Organization  and  Management  of  the  Association. — The  Asso* 
ciation  is  to  unite  all  persons  who  in  different  countries  interest  them- 
selves in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  and 
the  poor,  and  who  are  willing  to  adopt  its  regulations.  It  is  to  be 
directed  by  a  council  composed  of  members  of  different  countries — the 
first  council  being  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Congres  Interna- 
tional de  Bienfaisance  at  Frankfort,  and  to  have  power  to  add  new 
members.  They  will  in  each  country  place  themselves  in  relation 
with  philanthropic  and  provident  societies  and  institutions  of  public 
utility  which  may  be  united  to  the  Iiiternational  Association.     The 
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members  of  the  council  belonging  to  the  same  country  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  form  amongst  themselves  an  auxiliary  agency  to  correspond 
with  the  central  agency.  The  auxiliary  agency  may  be  confided  to 
an  existing  agency.  The  members  of  the  Association  are  to  be 
admitted  by  the  agency  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  by  the 
central  agency,  or  by  their  delegate. 

A  payment  of  ten  francs  per  annum  is  to  be  made  by  each  mem- 
ber, applicable  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  Association,  and  to  the 
publication  of  the  bulletin  of  the  International  correspondence.  The 
members  of  the  Association  are  to  be  entitled  to  such  documents  as 
they  may  require,  and  the  Association  can  obtain  for  them.  Circular 
letters  are  also  to  be  given  which  will  place  members  in  relation  with 
the  agencies  of  other  countries,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  researches.. 

The  central  agency  will  publish  in  Trench  every-  six  months,  or 
ofbener  if  necessary,  a  bulletin,  containing  a  list  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  summary  analysis  of  the  publications,  reports  and  documents 
relating  to  the  objects  of  the  Association.  The  council  and  the 
agencies  of  the  different  countries  will  concert  together  for  the 
organization  and  meetings  of  the  Congress.  The  locale  of  the  central 
agency  is  provisionally  fixed  at  Brussels.* 

The  Prospectus  of  the  Association  Internationale  de  Bienfaisance, 
of  which  an  abridgment  only  is  here  given,  has  annexed  to  it  a 
description  and  classification  of  documents  and  publications  ranged 
under  twelve  main  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  minor  divisions. 
It  is  comprised  in  the  "  Compte  Rendu  "t  of  the  Congress,  published 
in  two  volumes ;  the  first,  almost  exclusively  in  French,  contains  the 
general  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  and  the  second  consists  of  forty 
communications  from  various  countries,  which,  if  made  in  Oerman  or 
English,  are  accompanied  by  a  Prench  translation. 

In  terminating  this  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Congress,  I  cannot  but  allude  to  the  deep  conviction 
manifested,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  results  which  may  be  antici- 
pated from  an  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  designs  of  the  Association, 
including  the  International  Correspondence,  a  branch  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  over  estimate  the  value.  I  would  also  add  my 
earnest  desire  that,  as  it  is  proposed  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Congress  in  London  in  1859,  such  preliminary  measures  may  be 
taken  as  will  secure  the  rendering  justice  on  that  occasion  to  the 
philanthropic  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  and  place  within  reach 
of  other  countries  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 

*  Address  (franco)  to  M.  Ed.  Ducpetiaux,  Rue  des  Arts,  No.  22,  h,  Braxelles, 
or  to  the  care  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn,  Publisher,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden^  London. 

t  The  **  Compte  Rendu,*'  both  of  the  first  and  second  Congress,  can  be  obtained, 
each  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  price  7f.  50  c,  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn,  as  above. 
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PEOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

Mrst  Ordinary  Meeting, — Session  1857-8, 

Tuesday^  17th  November^  1857. 

James  Heywood,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Newniarch  gave  an  account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Section 
of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  of  the  British  Association  at  its 
recent  Meeting  in  Dublin. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  International  Statistical 
Congress,  held  at  Vienna  in  September,  1857,"  By  Mr.  Samuel 
Brown. 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting — Session  1857-8. 

Tuesday,  15th  December,  1857. 
Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 
William  Acton,  Esq.  i         Rt.  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P. 

James  Caird,  Esq.,  M.P.  I         C.  H.  Pearson,  Esq. 

Joseph  John  Fox,  Esq.  |         Peter  Lund  Simmonds,  Esq. 

M.  Edward  Scheutz  was  elected  a  Foreign  Honorary  Member. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Annual  Fluctuations  in  the  Number  of  Deaths  from 
Various  Diseases,  compared  with  like  Fluctuations  in  Crime  and  in 
other  Events  within  and  beyond  the  Control  of  the  Human  "Will." 
By  Dr.  Guy. 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting — Session  1857-8. 
Tuesday,  Idth  January,  1858. 
Dr.  Farr,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 
Jesse  Hobson,  Esq.  I        Edmund  E.  Humphreys,  Esq. 

Charles  Frederick  Howard,  Esq.     I        George  Symmons  White,  Esq. 

A  Paper  was  read 

«  On  Public  Works  in  India."     By  Col.  Sykes,  M.P. 

Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting, — Session  1857-8. 
Tuesday,  16th  February,  1858. 
James  Heywood,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
A  Statement  was  made 
"  On  the  History  of  Prices  in  1857."     By  Mr.  Newmarch. 
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Mfih  Ordinary  Meeting. — Session  1857-8. 

Tuesday,  16th  March,  1858. 

Charles  Jellicoe,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  elected  TellowB  of  the  Society : — 

Lord  Radstock.  |  John  Leslie  Pilkington,  Eiq. 

A  Paper  was  read 

**  On  Eailway  Terminal  Accommodation,  and  its  Effects  on  Traffic 
Eesults."     By  Mr.  W.  A.  Wilkinson. 

Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting. — Session  1857-8. 

Tuesday,  20th  April,  1858. 
Viscount  EbringtoD,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 

Dayid  Chadwick»  Esq.  |  Reginald  Heade  Paynter,  Esq. 

The    following    Q^entlemen    were    elected    Foreign    Honorary 
Members : 

M.  David.  I  Daoud  Eflfendi. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Vernadsky.  |  Count  Ripaldo, 

Professor  Aschehoug.  I  Dr.  Boudin. 

A  Paper  was  read 

"  On  the  Administration  of  Belief  to  the  Poor  in  the  Metropolis." 
By  Mr.  Lumley. 

Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting. — Session  1857-8. 

Tuesday,  ISth  May,  1858. 

James  Heywood,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 
Thomas  Moir,  Esq.  |  WUliam  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P, 

A  Paper  was  read 

"  On  Indian  EeTcnues  and  Taxation."     By  Mr.  Hendriks. 

Eighth  Annual  Meeting. — Session  1857o8. 
Tuesday,  I5th  June,  1858. 
W.  B.  Hodge,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair, 
The  following  Papers  were  read ; — 

1.  "  On  the  Occupations  of  the  People  of  England  and  Wales." 
By  Mr.  Weltpn. 

2.  "On  the  Population  of  England  and   France."      By  Mr. 
WilUch. 

3.  "  On  the  Congres  de  Bienfaisance,  Frankfort,  1857."     By  Mr. 
Roberts. 

4.  <'  On  Bussian  Statistics."     By  M.  Lamansky. 
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THE  MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS, 
REGISTERED  IN  THE  DIVISIONS.  COUNTIES.  a?id  DISTRICTS  ow  ENGLAND. 

The  Marriages  for  the  Quarter  ended  March,  1858,  and  the  Birtbe 
and  Death s/or  the  Quarter  ended  June,  1858. 


A8   PUBLIBHBD   BT    AUTBORITT   Or   THE   REGISTRAR- GENERAL. 

This  Return  conoprisei  the  Births  and  Deaths  regiitered  by  2,196  Re^pstrars  in 
all  the  districts  of  Engbind  during  the  spring  qrarter  that  ended  on  Jane  30th, 
1858;  and  the  Marriages  in  12,283  churches  or  chapels,  about  3,968  registered 
places  of  worship  unconnected  with  the  Established  Church,  and  629  Superintendent 
Registrars'  offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  March  31st,  1858. 

The  gloomy  appearance  of  the  winter  quarter  is  gradually  giving  place  to  a 
better  state  of  things.  The  Marriages  in  that  quarter  were  much  below  the  arerage, 
and  in  the  spring  quarter  the  births  were  slightly  below  the  average.  But  the  public 
health  in  the  spring  quarter  exhibited  signs  of  improvement. 

Marriages.— -30,034  marriages  took  place  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  March 
31st;  and  consequently  60,068  persons  married  in  the  three  months.  The  number 
Is  less  by  6,700  than  the  numbers  of  persons  who  married  in  each  of  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  two  previous  years,  and  is  rather  more  than  the  number  of  persons 
who  married  in  the  hard  war  winter  of  1855.  The  marriage  rate  of  the  quarter  was 
1*254  per  cent,  per  annum ;  or  at  such  a  rate,  if  it  continued  uniform,  that  1,254 
persons  would  marry  in  a  year  to  every  100,000  persons  living.  The  average  rate  is 
1*410,  and  the  rate  of  the  quarter  is  such,  that  one  out  of  every  9  marriages  was 
deferred,  or  broken  off.  The  stagnation  of  trade  had  cast  a  shadow  over  the  pro- 
spects of  the  people,  and  they  did  not  marry.   The  inhabitants  of  the  manufacturing 

Emolakd  : — Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the  Years 
1862-68,  and  in  the  Quartuks  of  those  Years, 

Calendar  Ybabs,  1862-68  i—Nun^ers, 


Years 

•68. 

'57. 

'56. 

o". 

'54.            *53. 

•52. 

Marriages    No. 

Births „ 

Deaths „ 

.... 

159,392 
662,884 
420,019 

159,337 
657,453 
390,506 

152,113 
635,043 
425,703 

159,727 
634,405 
437,905 

164,520 
612,391 
421,097 

156,782 
624,012 
407,135 

Quahtbrs  ef  each  Calendar  Year  1862-68. 
(I.)  Marriages  : — Numbers, 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  f^ 

•58. 

•57. 

'56. 

•55. 

'54. 

'53. 

'62. 

March No 

*  30,034 

33,381 

33,427 

29,186 

33,234 

35,149 

32,977 

June    „ 

.... 

41,296 

38,820 

38,549 

40,518 

40,446 

40,092 

Septmbr „ 

.... 

38,829 

39,089 

37,308 

38,182 

39,899 

38,400 

Decmbr.  ....  „ 

.... 

45,886 

48,001 

47,070 

47,793 

49,026 

47,313 
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Quarterly  Setums, 


[Sept. 


Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year  1852*58. 
(11."^  BiKTHS: — Numbers, 


Qrr.  ended 
Uut  day  ftf 

'58. 

*67. 

*56. 

'55 

'54. 

'53. 

•52. 

March No. 

171,001 

170,381 

169,250 

166,225 

160,785 

161,729 

161,803 

June    * 

169,170 

170,313 

173,263 

165,277 

172,457 

158,697 

159,031 

Septmbr „ 

.... 

161,215 

157,462 

154,700 

154,724 

147,602 

151,222 

Decmbr.  ....  „ 

.... 

160,975 

157,478 

148,841 

146,439 

144,363 

151,956 

(III.)  Deaths: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  qf 

'68. 

'57. 

'56. 

'65. 

'64. 

'58. 

62. 

March No. 

125,902 

108,527 

103,014 

134,542 

111,843 

118,119 

106,358 

Jane    „ 

107,193 

100,205 

100,099 

106,493 

102,586 

107,647 

100,625 

Septmbr „ 

100,590 

91,155 

87,646 

113,843 

92,201 

100,382 

Decmbr.  ....'  „ 

.... 

110,697 

96,238 

97,022 

109,633 

103,130 

99,770 

districts  were  under  the  greatest  depression ;  and  the  number  of  marriages  in 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire  fell  from  5,821  to  4,793,  more  than  a  thousand;  but  all 
the  parts  of  England  and  Wales  are  so  intimately  associated  in  evil  as  well  as  in 
good  fortune  that  in  every  division  the  Marriages  declined.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  returns  of  marriages  in  the  spring  quarter  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
clergy  in  time  for  publication  with  the  returns  of  births  and  deaths  for  this  quarter ; 
otherwise  it  is  probable  that  some  improvement  might  be  apparent. 

Births. — The  births  of  169,170  children  were  registered  in  the  quarter  ended 
on  June  30th,  1858  ;  and  the  birth-rate  was  3*482  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  was 
slightly  below  the  average  rate  of  the  spring  season.  The  births  decreased,  or  were 
stationary  in  every  division. 

Increase  or  Population. — 169,170  births  and  107,193  deaths  were  regis- 
tered ;  and  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  61,977 
in  91  days ;  or  681  daily. 

The  probable  natural  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  wis 
1,021  daily.     In  the  preceding  winter  quarter  it  was  estimated  at  750. 

40,961  persons  sailed  from  the  ports  of  the  Uoited  Kingdom  at  which  there  are 
Government  Emigration  agents.  After  distributing  proportionally  4,084  of  undis- 
tinguished birth  place,  it  appears  that  1,930  were  of  foreign,  while  20,077  were  of 
Irish,  4,702  of  Scotch,  and  14,252  of  English  origin.  Of  the  English  emigrants, 
5,717  sailed  to  the  Australian  colonies,  1,543  to  the  North  American  colonies,  6,218 
to  the  United  States,  and  774  to  other  places. 

The  Emigration  is  still  decreasing;  it  was  at  the  rate  of  157  daily  from  England 
and  Wales,  429  daily  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  spring 
quarter  of  1852,  six  years  ago,  1,375  of  the  people  emigrated  daily. 
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Enqla-no  :  'Annual  Rate  Per  Geni,  of  Marria.ob8,  Births,  and  Deaths^  during 
the  Yea.iv  1852-58,  and  the  Quarters  ofthoee  Years, 

Calendar  Years,  1852-58 : — Cfeneral  Per  Centage  Besulti. 


Yeabs  

'68. 

Mean 
•48'57. 

'67. 

'68. 

'66. 

'54. 

'63. 

'63. 

E8tmtd.Popln. 
of    England 
in  thousands  > 
in  middle  of 
Year ) 

i9»523, 

.... 

19*305* 

i9»o45. 

18,787, 

18,619, 

18,403, 

18,206, 

Marrgs.   Perct. 
Births ....     „ 
Deaths...  •  „ 

•••• 

•84Z 

3'374 
2*246 

•826 
3-434 
2^176 

•837 
3-452 
2050 

•810 
3-380 
2^266 

•858 
3-407 
2-352 

•894 
3-328 
2-288 

•872 
3-428 
2-236 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1852-58. 
(I.)  Marriages  : — Per  Centages. 


Qrs,  ended 
last  day  qf 

'68. 

Mean 
'48-'67. 

'67. 

'68. 

'55. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

March. ...Perct. 

•627 

•705 

•705 

•708 

•633 

•728 

•778 

•730 

June M 

•••• 

•853 

•860 

•819 

-824 

-875 

•883 

•885 

Scptmbr.     „ 

.... 

•809 

•797 

•813 

•787 

•813 

-859 

-836 

Decmbr.      ,, 

.... 

•998 

-939 

•995 

-989 

1-015 

1-053 

1-027 

(II.)  Births  : — Per  Centages, 


Qra,  ended 
hut  day  qf 

March  ...Per  ct. 

'68. 

Mean 
'48-'67. 

'67. 

'58. 

•66. 

•64. 

'63. 

'62. 

3-568 

3-518 

3-599 

3-585 

3-603 

3-520 

3-578 

3-582 

June    ....    „ 

3-482 

3-55* 

3-546 

3-656 

3-534 

3-722 

3-464 

3-509 

Septmbr.     „ 

3'H7 

3-308 

3-275 

3-261 

3-294 

3-177 

3-291 

Decmbr.      „ 

.... 

3-i8i 

3-294 

3-264 

3-128 

3-111 

3-100 

3-298 

(III.) 

Deaths 

: — Per  Centages. 

Qrs,  ended 
last  dag  qf 

March  ...Perct. 

'68. 

Mean 
'48-'67. 

• 
•67. 

66. 

•56. 

•64. 

'53. 

'62. 

2^627 

a-47i 

2-292 

2182 

2-916 

2-449 

2-613 

2^354 

June „ 

2-206 

2-225 

2-086 

2-112 

2-277 

2-214 

2-355 

2-221 

Scptmbr.     „ 

.... 

2-140 

2064 

1-896 

1-848 

2-423 

1-985 

2-185 

Decmbr.      „ 

.... 

a-i54 

2-265 

1-995 

2-039 

2-329 

2-214 

2-165 
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Quarterhf  Betnms, 


[Sept. 


The  Weather  and  the  Price  of  Provisions. — The  mean  temperature  of 
April  (46^)  and  May  (52^)  differed  little  fi-om  the  average  at  Greenwich  ;  June  was 
hot  throughout,  and  its  temperature  (65")  was  7*  above  the  average.  On  the  16th 
of  June  the  temperature  near  the  sea  rose  as  high  as  88**,  and  reached  the  point  95** 
between  the  latitudes  5 1''  and  52°.    The  mean  temperature  of  the  day  was  77° ; 

The  Average  Prices  o/ Consols,  (>^  Wheat,  Meat,  and  Potatoes,  also  the 
Average  Qttantity  of  Wheat  sold  and  imported  Weekly,  in  each  of  the 
nine  Quart bbs  ended  June  ZOth,  1868. 

18  3  4  6  6  7 


Quarters 
ended 

Average 

Price 

of 

Consols 

(for 
Money). 

Average 

Price 

of 

Wheat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

Wheat  sold  in 

the  290  Cities 

and  Towns  in 

England 

and  Wales 

making 

Betums. 

Wheat  and 
Wheat  Flour 
entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption at 
Chief  Ports  of 
Great  Britain. 

Average  Prices 

^  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Leadenhall 

una  Newgate  Markets 

(by  the  Carcase), 
with  the  Mean  Prices. 

Average 
PricMef 
Potatoei 

(York 

Bcgenta) 

per  Ton 

at 

Average  Number  of  Quarters 
weekly. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Watendde 

Market, 

Sottthwark. 

1856 
30  June 

30  Sept. 

31  Dec. 

1857 
31  Mar. 

SO  June 

30  Sept. 

31  Dec. 

185B 
31  Mar. 

30  June 

£ 
93f 

95 

92| 

93| 

93i 
90j 
89J 

96i 
971 

#.    d, 

68     8 

72    3 
63    4 

56  10 
56    9 
59  11 
52     0 

46     5 
44     3 

No. 
104,952 

78,208 

112,909 

102,433 

107,850 

92,156 

101,025 

99,604 
92,955 

No. 
63,093 

117,807 

103,328 

51,310 
42,178 
55,384 
95,587 

64,652 
86,551 

d,  d,  d, 
4i-6i 

5i 
4i-6i 

5i 
3»-6i 

5* 

4i~6| 

5J 
4i-6| 

Si 
4i-6i 

5i 
4i-6i 

5i 

4i-6J 
5* 

d.  d.  d. 
5-6f 

51 

6—7 

6 

4J-6f 
5t 

5i-7i 

4i-7 
5} 

41-7 

5* 

4  J -7 

Si 
4i-6i 

5* 

8,  a.    t. 

70—  90 

8o 

75—  80 

78 

90—110 

lOO 

100—120 
no 

105— IBO 

127 

95—116 

130—150 
140 

130—175 

140—185 
162 

Note.— The  Total  Number  of  Quarters  of  Wheat  sold  in  E 
entered  for  Home  Consumption,  has  been  as  follows : — 

IS  Weeks  ended                                    lOrs.Sold. 
1856— 30  June           1,364,0§0        

Dgland  and  Wales,  and 

Home  Consumption. 

Qrs.  Entered. 

820,000 

„       30  Sept.           1,016,000        

1,531,000 
1,446,000 

„      31  Dec.           1,467,000        

1857—31  March        1,331,000 

667,000 

30  June            1.402,000         

548,000 

„       30  Sept 1,198,000         

31  Dec.            1.313.000        

720.000 
1,242,000 

840,000 

1858—31  March        1,294,000         

„       30  June            1,208,000         

1,125,000 
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which  is  the  highest  temperature  in  Jane  on  record.  Saturation  being  represented 
by  100,  the  degree  of  humidity  in  June  was  67;  so  the  air  was  dry,  or  7®  less 
humid  than  it  was  during  17  previous  Junes.  The  rain-fall  above  the  average  in 
April  and  May  was  below  the  average  in  June.  The  rain-fall  in  the  three  months 
was  5'4  in.  The  air  moves  usually  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour  on  an  average ;  it 
moved  at  the  rate  of  less  than  a  mile  and  half  an  hour  in  June.  The  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  Thames  from  55°  in  May  rose  to  67°  in  June.  The  meteorology  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  is  shown  in  Mr.  Glaisber's  Tables. 

The  Prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  Food  have  followed  different  rates :  the 
price  of  the  quarter  of  Wheat  has  regularly  fallen  in  the  three  months  of  April,  May, 
June  of  the  years  1856,  1857«  and  1858,  from  68«.  M.  to  56#.  ^d,,  and  to  44«.  Id. 
a  quarter;  by  the  carcase  at  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  Market  Beef  was  b^d.,  5|if., 
and  S^. ;  and  Mutton  5ff.,  ^d.,  and  ^d,  a  pound.  While  the  price  of  wheat  feU 
the  price  of  Pototoes  (York  rq;ents)  rose  from  80ff.  and  128«.  to  163#.  a  ton,  at  the 
waterside  market,  Southwark.  The  prices  of  animal  food  declined,  the  price  of 
wheat  fell  36  per  cent. ;  the  price  of  potatoes  rose  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  the 
interval. 

State  of  tab  Public  Health. — 107,193  persons  died  in  the  three  months  of 
April,  May,  and  June  ;  the  deaths  #ere  at  the  rate  of  1,178  dailf. 

The  mortality  rate  prevailing  was  2*206  per  cent,  or  22*06  in  1000.  This  is 
slightly  below  the  average  rate,  22*25,  of  the  ten  preceding  spring  quarters. 

The  average  Death  Rate  of  the  sixty-three  least  unhealthy  districts  is  17  in  1,000; 
and- the  mortidity  of  England,  corrected  for  age,  should  be  16^;  but  the  actual  rate 
in  the  quarter  was  6  in  excess  of  this  rate.  The  27,355  deaths  in  excess  are  princi- 
pally deaths  from  various  kinds  of  poisons,  and  are  therefore  properly  designated 
Unnatural  Deaths. 

Upon  diriding  the  population  into  two  portions,  (1)  the  8,247,017  people  living 
in  rather  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  (2)  the  9,680,592  living  much  further 
apart,  the  result,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  Table  is  that  the  mortality  in  the  dense 
lUstricts  was  at  the  rate  of  24*73 — nearly  25  in  1,000 ;  while  in  the  other  districts 
over  which  small  towns  and  villages  are  distributed,  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of 
19*68,  nearly  20  in  1,000  of  the  population. 

In  the  Town  dutricts  the  rate  of  mortality  was  8,  in  the  rest  of  the  country  3,  in 
1,000  above  the  rate  which  actually  rules  in  comparatively  healthy  districts.  Of  the 
27,355  unnatural  deaths,  18,668  took  place  in  the  large  town  districts ;  8,687  in 
other  places. 

Now  in  England  and  Wales  the  Town  population  is  increasing  much  faster  than 
the  population  of  the  rest  of  the  country;  and  the  question  is  therefore  becoming 
every  day  graver : — How  is  the  health  of  the  nation  to  be  sustained  in  the  midst  of 
the  new  dangers  which  millions  of  its  people  are  encountering  ? 

In  the  last  spring  quarter,  while  the  mortality  of  the  Country  districts  decreased, 
the  mortslity  of  the  Town  districts  rose  to  24*73,  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten 
years  having  been  23*94  in  1,000.    This  was  probably  due  partly  to  the  reduced  - 
earnings  in  the  towns,  to  the  scarcity  of  potatoes,  and  to  the  intense  heat,  which  ac- 
celerated the  putrefaction  of  organic  refuse  in  the  houses,  streets,  ditches  and  rivers. 

Is  the  actual  mortality  of  Cities  inevitable  ?  The  Turks  reply  in  the  affirmative. 
Many  of  the  cities  of  Europe  in  which  the  death-rate  ranges  firom  30  to  40  acquiesce 
quietly  in  their  fate  ;  and  in  England,  where  we  have  adopted  another  course,  it  has 
been,  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  asserted  that  the  unnatural  deaths  in  towns 
are  the  penalties  of  civilization.  But  what  is  civilization  ?  If  it  consist  simply  in 
the  aggregation  of  families  on  limited  areas,  without  arrangements  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  their  new  position,  it  will  ever  have  heavy  penalties  to  pay.   Uncleanliness 
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is,  however,  not  a  consequence  of  civilization ;  it  is  a  relic  of  barbarism.  The 
people  of  districts  liviiijg;  in  England  wide  apart  experiefipe  generally  a  |ow  mortality, 
and  the  mortality  incre^es  in  proportion  as  thejr  dwellings  are  brought  ipto  close 
proximity.  People  remaining  the  same,  and  indulging  in  the  same  habits,  collected 
from  their  scattered  Jiabitations  into  a  .camp,  and  kept  in  that  c^mp  for  some 
months,  suffer  from  diseases,  and  are  ultimately  decimated  by  epidemics.  Our 
towns  were  no  better  than  uncleansed  camps  in  the  middle  ages;  and  Lon4on  in  the 
seventeenth  century  lost  50  in  1,000,  or,  including  the  plague  years,  80  in  1,000  of  its 
inhabitants  annually.  The  black  death,  sweating  sickness,  and  pUgue  followe4  each 
other  in  succession.  The  mortality  of  London  was  reduced  to  the  rate  of .29  in  1 ,000 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century;*  civilization  advanced,  and  in  the  15  years  1840- 
54,  tbe  rate  further  fell  |»  ?5.t  still  remaining  10  ii^  1,000  above  the  calculated 

Deaths  in  the  Sirring  Quarter,  {April— JmM)  1861-68.— jftTttw^r*. 


VntAVRZ,  be. 

1858. 

Total 
1848-57, 
ao  Years.) 

1867. 

1856. 

1855. 

1864. 

1858. 

1862. 

1861. 

In  126  Districts  and  28-) 

the  Chief  Towns  ) 

In  the  remaining  piftrictas 
and  Suh-Districts  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  compili- ) 
ing  chiefly  Small  Towns  J 
and  Country  Parishes  ...7 

5MM 
61,870 

61,396 
48J810 

51,^63 
4S,137 

68,562 
63,931 

63,717 
48,869 

?4,1S1 
63,616 

^,688 
60/»7 

50,501 
48,967 

All  England 

X07,1W 

ifil2,oyS 

100,205 

mm 

106,493 

102,586 

107,647 

100,^ 

99,468 

Abea^  Population,  Deaths,  and  Mortality  per  Cent,  in  the  Spring  Quarters^ 
(Apnl-June)  1848-58. 


Area 

in 

Statute 

Acrea. 

CEnghuid.) 

(Bnghuid.) 

peatha 

in  10 

Spring 

Quarters, 

1818-67. 

Average 
Annual 
Bate  of 

Mortality 

per  Cent, 
of  10 
Spring 

Quarters. 

1848r67. 

Annual 

Rate  of 

Mortality 

percent 

Gkocps. 

June  6-7th, 
1841. 

Majchjlst, 

in  the 

Spring 

Quarter 

1868. 

In  125  Districts,  and  > 
23     Sub-Districts,  ( 
comprising         the  f 
Chiff  Towns  J 

In  the  remaining  Pis-^ 
tricts  and  Sub-dis- 
tricts   of    England 
and  Wales,  compri-  > 
sing  chie/lif  Small 
TbwntandCifuntry 
Parishet J 

No. 
2,149,800 

35,175,115 

No. 
6,838,069 

9,076,079 

No. 
8,247,017 

9,680,592 

No. 
510,326 

501,749 

Per  ct. 
2-049 

Per  ct. 
2-473 

1-968 

All  England  

37,324,915 

15,914,148 

17,927,609 

1,012,075 

2-225 

2-206 

*  See  M'CuUoch's  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire.  Vol.  2,  p.  613. 

t  The  people  in  eai'ly  and  middle  life  are  so  numerous  in  London,  owing  to  the 
excess  of  births  and  immigration,  that  the  mortality  should  be  15  in  1,000  to  be  at 
the  several  ages,  at  the  same  rate  as  it  is  in  the  healthy  districts  where  the  mean  life- 
time is  49  years.  The  corrected  rate  of  mortality  is  20  in  1,000,  and  tbe  actual 
uncorrected  rate  in  those  districts  is  17  in  1,000. 
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healthy  rate  for  London.  As  Athens  in  ancient  story  had  to  send  seven  of  its 
yonth,  chosen  by  lotj  to  be  devoured,  so  London  has  hitherto  given  up  ten  of  every 
thousand  of  her  inhabitants  yearly  to  disease  and  untimely  death.  All  the  towns  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  aggregate  gave  up  proportionally  this  number  of  victims  in  the 
last  three  months.  They  were  not  destroyed  openly.  The  poison  by  which  they 
died  was  not  purchased  in  chemists^  shops.  It  was  administered  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  and  in  the  streets  at  noonday^  either  with  the  air  which  they  breathed,  or 
with  the  water  which  they  drank. 

The  poison  is  generated  bj  the  decomposition  of  effete  organic  matter,  which 
gives  off  diffusible  and  dangerous  pro4ucts,  wherever  it  is  left  beyond  a  day  in  the 
houses,  streets,  and  neighbouring  ditches  or  streams,  instead  of  being  lodged  in  the 
disinfecting  earth. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  thi^t  the  mortality  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  poison  which  the  people  inhale ;  and  that  the  quantity  is  greatest  under 
the  cesspool  system,  which  formerly  prevailed  in  London^  Und  is  now  in  use  in  the 
French,  German,  and  Italian  towns.  The  mortality  has  gradually  fallen  in  London 
as  the  Cesspools  have  been  abolished ;  it  is  still  high  in  foreign  cities  where  the 
cesspools  are  in  use.  In  Manchester,  where  the  dirt  is  allowed  to  decay  behind  the 
houses,  and  is  not  thrown  into  sewers,  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  33,  in  the 
years  1841-50 ;  iz)  the  foreign  cesspooled  cities  the  mortality  ranges  from  30  to  4-1 
in  1,000. 

Of  1,000  people  in  London,  ten  died  unnatural  deaths  annually;  and  to  make 
the  view  of  the  facts  clear,  let  it  be  assumed  for  a  moment  that  into  the  causes  of 
four  deaths  no  inquiry  is  now  made,  that  three  are  killed  by  the  poisonous  emana- 
tions from  cesspools,  closets,  and  sinks  in  dwelling  houses,  offices,  and  workshop^!, 
that  two  die  of  diseases  induced  by  the  emanations  from  dirty  streets  or  gullies,  and 
one  from  the  vapours  arising  from  the  Thames.  Here  evidently  a  great  step  is 
gained  by  the  water  system  superseding  the  cesspool,  as  the  noxious  matter  is 
firojected  into  the  sewers  under  the  streets,  and  is  partially  oxydized.  If  the  cess- 
pools, therefore,  are  everywhere  abolished,  and  the  house  is  purified,  the  mortality, 
on  the  above  hypothesis,  will  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  3  j  while  if  the  corrupt 
'  sewer  air  in  the  sewers  be  carried  above  the  chimneys  beyond  the  reach  of  the  lungs, 
two  more  lives  will  be  saved ;  and  if  the  water  and  banks  of  the  Thames  are  no 
longer  the  fina4  repositories  of  the  town  guano,  one  more  life  will  be  saved.  These 
numbers  are  adopted,  not  as  expressing  exact  results,  but  to  fix  attention  on  the 
fact  that  the  impurities  of  London  are  the  main  causes  of  its  insalubrity ;  and  that 
in  their  fatal  effects  they  may  be  classed  in  this  order,  (1)  impurities  of  dwellings, 
(2)  impurities  of  streets  and  gullies,  (3)  impurities  of  the  Thames. 

The  progress  of  sanitary  measures  in  London  has  hitherto  resulted  in  the  removal 
of  the  impurities  from  the  dwelling  houses  into  the  sewers  and  the  Thames,  and  this 
enables  us  to  understand  how  the  mortality  has  declined  as  the  Thames  has  grown 
fouler.  It  also  enables  us  to  understand  how  the  mortality  of  London  is  lower  than 
the  mortality  of  many  other  cities. 

The  wise  policy  of  substituting  streams  of  water  for  cesspools  is  fuUy  confirmed  ; 
and  'experience  has  shown  that  the  town  guano  is  less  hurtful  in  the  sewers  and  in 
the  rivers  than  in  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  It  is  only  when  the  supply  of  towns 
is  drawn  from  the  rivers  saturated  with  foul  organic  matter  that  the  people  are 
]K)isoned  in  great  numbers  by  water.  The  vapours  of  the  Thames,  noxious  as  every- 
body possessed  of  common  sense  has  now  learnt  to  Mnsider  them,  are  less  heavily 
laden  with  poisonous  exhalations  than  the  vapours  of  cesspools  and  sewers.  The 
practice  of  laying  on  water,  and  of  aboIi:$hing  cesspools  should  therefore  be  actively 
continued.     At  the  same  time  steps  should  be  taken  to  destroy  or  to  deliver  tlie 
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ezliaUtioiis  of  the  sewers  into  the  higher  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  where  they 
would  be  partly  destroyed,  and  would  not  be  breathed,  as  they  are  now^  undfluted. 
The  Thames  itself  must  be  purified.  Our  present  imperfect  system  of  sewers  admits  of 
readjustment ;  but  the  country  can  never  rest  satisfied  until  the  water  which  is  dis- 
tributed through  its  dwellings  carries  away  all  the  town  guano  to  fertilize  the  land, 
from  which  its  materials  were  derived.  Any  other  solution  of  the  sewage  question  is 
provisional. 

Exact  observation  for  twenty  years  in  every  district  of  England  and  Wales 
places  the  question  fairly  before  the  country.  Impure  air  is  destroying  the  health  of 
the  people.  The  atmosphere  in  which  they  live  can  be  purified  by  restoring  the 
town  guano  to  the  fields.  This  involves  a  large  immediate  outlay ;  but  the  expense 
is  not  beyond  the  means  of  England.  It  will  not  exhaust  the  resources  of  a  nation 
which  freely  devoted  eighty  millions  sterling  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Russia 
on  the  Turkish  empire ;  which  maintains  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the 
hope  of  diminishing  the  shive  trade ;  which  proposes  after  conquering,  to  govern, 
perhaps  to  civilize  India;  and  which  has  now  a  fleet  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe 
opening  the  Chinese  Empire  to  the  enterprise  of  the  world.  If  capital  is  sunk  freely 
on  these  vast  distant  objects  in  the  hope  of  realising  returns,  it  will  not  fail  when 
it  is  required  to  purify  the  air  Englishmen  breathe  at  home ;  for  the  investment  will 
be  profitable  to  all  living  men,  and  will  confer  blessings  on  all  future  generations. 
And  if  the  national  honour  was  concerned  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the 
Baltic,  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  in  India,  in  the  Chinese  waters,  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy,  is  not  the  honour  of  England  also  concerned  when  the  lives  of  her 
children  are  in  peril,  and  no  arm  is  stretched  out  to  save  ?  Can  our  towns  strike 
their  colours  to  their  own  accumulating  dirt,  and  avow  that  they  are  vanquished, 
without  ignominy  ?  England  is  in  sanitary  science  and  art  taking  the  lead  in 
Europe,  and  teaching  important  lessons  to  all  nations.  But  the  work  must  be  con- 
summated. The  mortality  must  be  reduced.  The  people  must  be  animated  anew 
by  the  energies  of  health.  And  public  men  will  find  that  some  glory  may  be  gained 
by  saving  life, — ^by  great  sanitary  works.  Honour  will  crown  those  who  rescue  the 
English  race  from  pain,  sickness,  and  degeneracy.  They  will  for  ever  enjoy  flie 
satisfaction  of  having  done  their  duty. 

The  Legislature  has  in  the  Acts  of  the  present  Session  given  the  inhabitants  of 
every  district  of  England  and  Wales  the  power  to  raise  'the  money  and  to  execute  the 
great  works  which  the  country  requires ;  and  it  may  be  sanguinely  hoped  that  the 
new  powers  will  be  employed  to  their  full  extent  by  the  people  themselves,  under  the 
Public  Health  and  the  Local  Government  Acts.  The  results  will  in  a  few  years  be 
apparent  in  the  public  registers. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  WEATHER, 

DURING  THE    QUA&TER  ENDINO  JuNB   80tH,    1858. 

J3y  James  Glaisheb,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  ^c,  Sec,  of  the  British  Meteorological  Society, 


April, — ^Till  the  14th  the  air  was  cold,  being  4^'2  below  the  average;  from  the 
15th  to  the  26th  it  was  warm,  the  average  excess  being  5°'9  ;  and  it  was  then  cold 
again  to  the  end  of  the  month,  being  1°'6  below  the  average.  The  mean  high  day 
temperature  was  h7^'%,  exceeding  the  average  by  0°'6  and  the  low  night  temperature 
was  38° *0,  being  0°*9  deficient  from  the  average.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
month  was  nearly  of  its  average  value. 

May  was  cold  till  the  15th,  being  4°'l  defident  from  the  average;  it  then 
ibecame  warm  until  the  24th,  averaging  1**'2  in  excess  ;  from  the  25th  to  the  28th  it 
was  again  cold,  being  2'^*4  below  the  average ;  and  then  till  the  end  of  the  month  it 
was  hot,  the  average  excess  being  7°*6.  The  mean  high  day  temperature  was  63®' 7, 
'being  0^*7  below  the  average ;  and  the  low  night  temperature  was  42**'8,  being  1^*4 
deficient  from  the  average  value.  The  mean  temperature  of  this  month  was  about 
1°  lower  than  the  average. 

i  June  was  hot  throughout,  the  average  excess  being  6*^*0.  The  mean  high  day 
temperature  of  this  month  was  79°*5,  being  8''*6  above  the  average;  and  the  mean 
low  night  temperature  was  53^*9,  being  4°*  above  the  average.  The  mean  tempe> 
i^ture  of  this  month  has  been  but  once  exceeded  since  the  year  1771,  a  period  of  87 
years ;  viz.,  in  the  year  1846,  when  it  was  65**'3. 

On  the  16th  of  June  the  temperature  near  the  sea  rose  as  high  as  88®,  and 
between  the  latitudes  51<>  and  52®  reached  the  point  95®.  The  mean  temperature  of 
this  day  at  Greenwich  was  76®'9,  and  there  is  no  previous  instance  of  so  high  a  mean 
temperature  in  the  month  of  June. 

• 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  dew-point  was  below  its  avenlge  in  April  and  May, 

and  3°  above  its  average  in  June.  This  latter  month  was  less  humid  than  usual,  the 
ex(fess  of  air  temperature  over  the  average  being  greater  than  that  of  dew-point  tem- 
perature. 

The  mean  reading  of  the  Barometer  was  in  defect  in  May,  and  above  the  average 
in  April  and  June  ;  the  mean  reading  for  the  latter  month  being  the  highest  during 
the  last  17  years. 

The  fall  of  rain  was  in  excess  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  in  defect  in 
June  ;  but  was  about  the  average  value  for  the  quarter. 

Thuneterwtorms  were  very  prevalent  in  June,  and  some  were  particularly  violent. 
Mr.  Eaton  of  Little  Bridy  reports  a  storm  of  unparalleled  violence  having  occurred 
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on  the  16t1i  in  tte  nortt-west  parts  of  t)orset8hire.  tie  iiglitning  ancl  ihunder,  he 
says,  were  more  terrific  tlian  any  that  had  occtrred  since  Jtily  1808.  The  Rev. 
John  Slatter  of  Rose  Hiil  writes,  June  16th,  "  A  most  furious  storm  at  this  place 
at  9.45  A.M.  from  the  W.  arid  N.W.  A  violent  hurricane  preceded  it,  and  the  rain 
wals  illow  to  come,  and  not  remarkably  (about  half  an  inch) ;  but  the  lightning 
flashed  14  times  n  about  30  seconds,  and  thunder  was  incessant.  I  never  witnessed 
6itcli  tieffigntitl  fdry.  Nd  dtfmiige  ^fts  dtjue  httb  Ifd^Wid  itHtitj^  «  HUB  elifi  tree,  bat 
elsewhere  it  was  tery  ItuschietoiM." 

The  mean  temperatare  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  quarter  ending  May, 
constitatiiig  the  three  spring  months,  was  46^*4,  being  exactly  of  ihe  aterage  value. 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 
Force 

of 
Vapour. 

Weight 
of  Yapour 

1838. 

Air. 

Dew 
Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

hia 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Ait. 

Months. 

Mean. 

froin 
Aver- 

•r 

Years. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years, 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

T/ 

Years. 

water 
of  the 
rhames 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

%'^ 

Years. 

April 

May  

June  ...... 

o 

51-7 
64  9 

o 
+0-6 

+6-9 

-68 
-1-2 
+6-2 

o 

42-7 

47-7 
58-8 

o 
-O^ft 

-1-4 

+4-2 

o 
38-7 

43-6 

58-7 

o 
-1-4 

-1-9 

+8  1 

o 
19  6 

21  0 

2S-6 

o 
+1-5 

+0-6 

+  5-2 

o 
49-6 

56  S 

67-8 

In. 
•236 

•28S 

•414 

IP: 

-014 
-015 
+  045 

Gr. 

2-7 

8-2 
46 

-0-2 
+0-6 

Mcjiii 

5iS 

+3-2 

+1-6 

49-7 

+0-7 

45-8 

00 

22^0 

+2-4 

57-4 

•811 

+  -0O6 

8-6 

-00 

Degree 

of 

Humidity. 

Eeading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cilbic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Bain. 

Daily 

Hon- 

mejii 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  Thermometer  6n  Cirass. 

KUmber  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low- 
est. 

Read- 
ing 
at. 

Night. 

1838. 

^tan. 

horn 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

pitf. 
from 
Aver- 

•^/ 

Years. 

Mean. 

m. 

irom 
Aver- 

Years. 

Amiit. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

7^ 
tears. 

High- 

Montlis. 

At  or 

bfelow 
80°. 

Be- 
tween 
80O 
and 

40°. 

Above 
40°. 

P 

Night. 

April 

May  

June 

76 
76 
87 

-  3 

-  i 
-7 

In. 

29-779 

29-709 
20-916 

.In. 
+  •043 

-•055 

+  117 

Qt. 
546 

538 

627 

+  i 

-  4 

'A 

is 

1-2 

Jn. 

4-06 

-i-a-8 
-0-7 

Hiies. 
73 

96 

81 

18 

io 

10 

7 
3 

91 
l4 
S8 

o 
18  •O 

23-^ 

35  0 

o 
48-2 

^3  0 

55-0 

Mean 

73 

-  4 

29-801 

+•035 

887 

-  1 

Sum 
5-4 

Sum 
+0-1 

Mean 
68 

Sum 
88 

Sum 
19 

Sum 
44 

18  0 

Hijrhflt 
56-0 

Nole.^Jn  reading  tbis  table  it  will.be  boraet  hi  mind  that  the  iign  (-r)  minus  signifies  beioHr  Uit  average,  itnd  that 
the  sijpi  (+)  plus  signifies  aoove  the  average. 

•     •     -  1  ■  ■'        •  I.  I  H 
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IMFORTS.-(nniied  Kngdm.)--/Vf^  Five  Momhs  (Jan.-^May,)  1868-7-6. 

Computed  Meal  Value  of  ArUeles  of  Foreign  anif  Colonial  Merehandwe 

,      Imported.  


(First  Five  Months.) 
FomsioN  Aeticlis  iMPomTZD. 

1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

Ra-^ MATLi.— r«*/ife.     Cottonwool  .... 
Wool  (Sheep's).. 
SUk , 

£ 
i3ii78,ooo 

»*483. 
2,278, 

445i 
281, 
490, 

£ 
13,369,000 

3,299, 

6,226, 
718, 
360,  ' 
695, 

£ 
11,813,000 

2,314, 

2,429, 

505. 

Flax , 

Hemp  

310. 

Indigo 

443. 

i9.i55»ooo 

24,667,000 

17,814,000 

„    ^         VeHotu.    Hides  

540,000 

979» 
1,130, 

638, 

1,304,000 
1,016, 
1.142, 
683, 
1,157, 

673,000 

Oils 

1,127, 

Metnls 

1,032, 

Tallow 

590, 

Timber 

922, 

3.752.000 

5,302,000 

4,344,000 

„        „        AgreUU    Guano 

Seeds   

1,949,000 
560,       • 

504,000 
638, 

1,163,000 
830, 

2,509,000 

1,142,000 

1,993,000 

TROPiCAX*.&o.aPBODi7CB.  Tea  

1 ,906,000 

5*3. 
4.1 10, 

407, 
595. 
140, 

733. 
389, 

2,313,000 

390, 
5.112, 

584, 

417, 

358, 
1,526, 
1,159, 

2,251,000 
386, 

Coffee  

Sugar  &  Molasses 
Tobacco   , 

3,412, 
353, 

Rice 

457, 

74, 

1,000, 

676. 

Fruits  

Wine    

Spirita 

8,803,000 

11,859,000 

8,609,000 

Food    Grain  and  Meal.. 

Provisions    

7,892,000 
i»33*» 

6,798,000 
1,849, 

6,855,000 
1,561, 

9,224,000 

8,647,000 

8,416,000 

Renudnd^  of  Enumerated  Articles  

1,043,000 

1,508,000 

1,134,000 

Total  Enumbbated  Impobts.... 
Add  for  Unbnumbrated  Imports  (say) 

44,486,000 
11,121,000 

53,125,000 
13,281,000 

42,310,000' 
10,577,000 

Total  Imports 

55,607,000 

66,406,000 

52,887,000 

The  Imporie  for  first  tix  months  are  not  yet  published. 
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EXPOftTS.— CtJnited  Krig^,)--First  ISix  Months  {Jhh.-'JiJtne,)  1858-7-6. 
Declared  Real  Value  of  Articles  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Mauth 
factures  Exported, 


(First  Six  Months.) 

BfttTISH  PBODUCE,BiC.,  EXPOiTED. 

1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

Manfrs.— rear^i7tf.  Cotton  Manufactures.. 
.,      Yarn 

£ 

i5»385»ooo 

4,478, 

4»H8, 

i,i3»* 

768, 

8o, 

1,922, 

761, 

£ 

15,373,000 

4,004, 

5,531, 

1,323, 

1,457, 

183, 

2,390, 

836, 

£ 

14,033,000 
3,644, 
4,642, 
1,278, 

Woollen  Manufactures 
„     Yarn 

Silk  Manufactures  .... 
„     Yarn 

1,120, 
138, 

Linen  Manufactures.... 
f.     Yam 

2,334, 
613, 

28,674,000 

31,097,000 

27,802,000 

Sewed*       Annarel    

851,000 
ii557. 

948,000 
2,055, 

769,000 

Haberdy.  and  Mllnry 

1,713, 

2,408,000 

3,003,000 

2,482,006 

Mbtals Hardware  and  Ciitlery 

Machinery    

1,502,000 

1,794, 

5,393, 

1,3^7, 

1,040, 

1,901,000 

1,680, 

7,114, 

1,355, 

1,361, 

1,486, 

1,703,000 
1,090, 

IrcW 

6,425, 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin  

1,266, 
1,131, 
1,269, 

Coals  and  Cuifn  

12,578,000 

14,897,000 

12,887,000 

Ceramic  Mantlets,    Earthenware  and  Glas.' 

830,000 

1,093,000 

921,000 

Indigenous  Mnfrs.    Beer  and  Ale    

■  1,093,000 
221, 

36, 

70, 
143, 

97, 
347, 

872,000 
275, 
59, 

151,    . 
190. 
490, 
3/5, 

839,000 

Butter  

302, 

Cheese 

61, 

Candles     

140, 

Salt  

174, 

Spirits  

372, 

Soda 

272, 

2,007,000 

2,412,000 

2,160,000 

Varieue  Manu/efs.     Books,  Printed 

183,000 
'30,' 
93^, 
98, 
219, 
360, 

206,000 
.  131, 
1,13;<, 

131, 

255, 

358, 

187,000 

Farniture  „ 

81, 

Leather  Manufactures 
Soap 

737, 
135, 

^late  and  Watches  .... 
Statidnery 

198, 
323, 

1,922,000 

2,214,000 

1,661,000 

Itfeiiiriiiiaef  bi  firitirfierafea  Articles  

1,308,000 
3,741* 

1,630,000 
4,480, 

1,955,000 

Unenameratdd  Articles ; 

4,100, 

Total  Exports    

53,468,000 

60,826,000 

53.968,000 
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SHIPPING.— Foreign  Trade.— (United  Kingdom.)— JVr*<  Six  Months  {Jan.-- 
June)  of  the  Years  1858,  '57,  and  '56.  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  with 
Cargoesy  including  repeated  Voyages,  hut  excluding  Government  Transports, 


(Fiist  Six  Monffas.) 

Entered  : — 
Vessels  belonging  to — 

United  Kingdom  and) 
Dependencies  J 

Russia    «.. 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark   


Prussia      and     other) 
German  States I 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

France   

Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy 

Other  European  States 

United  States    


Other  States,  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa  ....  j 


Totals  Entered 

Cleared: — 

United  Kingdom  and) 
Dependencies  j 

Russia    

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark   


Prussia     and      other  { 
German  States 


Holland  and  Belgium . 
France   , 


Spain,  Portugal,  and) 
Italy / 

Other  European  States 

United  States 


Other  States,  America,  1 
Asia,  and  Africa ..../ 


Totals  Cleared 


1858. 


Yestels. 


90. 

8,312 

300 

791 

^149 

433 

77 
640 

II 


15*04^ 


20,025 


Total 
Tonnage. 


Tons. 

2,204,473 

14,322 

47,675 

156,457 

110,600 

285,726 

86.235 
116,976 

111,537 

19,904 
609,775 

4,276 


3,767,956 


11,491 

2,924,688 

84 

28,501 

337 

67,816 

573 

116,863 

1,200 

121,446 

1,918 

338,335 

985 

167|610 

2,140 

224,456 

579 

163,246 

105 

27,868 

605 

575,414 

8 

2,785 

4,759,028 


Average 
Tonnage. 


Tons. 

281 

155 

198 

96 

ii7 

153 
83 

257 

^58 
953 

389 


250 


*54 

339 
201 
204 

lOI 

176 

170 
105 
282 

*65 
95^ 

348 


237 


1857. 


Venels. 


No. 
7.556 

42 

180 

722 

1,208 

1,628 

721 
466 

250 
8 

■583 

14 


13.378 


12,269 

60 

259 

795 

1.382 

1.974 

1,057 
1.723 

5" 

8 
641 

9 


20,689 


Total 
Tonnage. 


Tona. 

2,147>442 

8,875 

30,729 

133,391 

112,669 

282,203 

120,054 
34,529 

58,765 

2,711 

588,538 

4,962 


3,524,868 


3,072,872 

15,495 

57,702 

169,170 

141,320 

335,379 

201.063 
189,199 

146,142 

2,735 
637,357 

3,022 


4,971,456 


1856. 


Ydsels. 


^No. 

7,299 

15 
160 

750 
761 

1,079 

587 
452 

256 

635 

15 

12,044 


11,677 

7 
219 

815 
1,047 

824 
1,849 

308 

54 
683 

13 


19,048 


Total 
Tonnage. 


Tons. 

2,086,709 

S,008 

29»005 

137,310 

68,094 

18^,995 

91,577 
27,165 

52,590 

d,644 
628,913 

4,692 


3,327,902 


2,787,004 

1,090 

47,109 

165,969 

97,887 

257,233 

135,086 
170,477 

63,437 

16,668 
647,519 

4,771 


4,394,250 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.— Imported  and  Exported. 
— (United  KiDgdom.) — Computed  Real  Value  far  the  First  Six  Months 
{Jan.-— June)  of  the  Year  1858. 


(Fint  Six  Months.    1858.) 

Imported  from:— - 

RosBia,  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and) 
Belgium / 


France 

Portngal,  Spain,  and  Gibraltar 

Malta,  Turkey,  and  Egypt 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

China  

Australia 

MezicOf  South  America  and  W.  Indies 

United  Stotes 

Other  Countries 


Totals  imported.. 

Exported  to:-^ 
Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium- 
France 

Portugal,  Spain,  and  Gibraltar 

India  and  China  (Ti&  Egypt) 

South  Africa  

Mauritius 

Danish  West  Indies   

United  States 

BrazU 

Other  Countries 


TbtaU  Exported.. 


Gold. 


£ 
1,319,000 

460, 

166, 

734, 

58, 

35, 

4,372, 

2,383, 

2,826, 

34, 


12,387,000 


212,000 

5,620, 

66, 

57, 

64, 

107, 

9, 

135, 

134, 

8, 


6,412,000 


Silver. 


£ 

385,000 

380, 

5» 

86, 

1*543 » 
27, 


3»783fOOO 


846,000 
207, 

3»"*r 

3» 

26, 

68, 

57, 
8, 


4,327,000 


TOTAt. 


£ 
1,704,000 

1.710, 

546, 

745, 

63, 

121, 

4,372, 

3,926, 

2,922, 

61, 


16,170,000 


1,058,000 

5.827, 

66, 

3,169, 

67, 

133, 

77, 

135, 

191, 

16, 


10,739,000 
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REVENUE.— Quarter  bndbd  30tr  Junk,  1858. 

An  Ahstrad  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Rbybnue  of  the  ITnited  Kingdom  in  the 
Years  and  Qua-btebs  ended  Q(Hh  June^  1858  and  IWI .^CwHnued 
from  page  219^  ante.) 

Years  ended  30th  June. 


Sources  of  Revenue. 

1858. 

1857. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs     

Excise    

Stamps  

Taxes 

£ 
22,838,71)4 

17,944,000 
7,649,598 
3,154,033 

10;330,162 

3,010,060 

276,654 

1,676,475 

£ 
23,606,468 

17,667,000 
7,364,617 
3,009,020 

16,168,723 

2,845,000 

284,857 

1,034,136 

£ 

277,000 

284,981 

57,013 

165,000 
64i»329 

£ 
767,674 

Property  Tax 

Post  Office 

5,838,561 

Crown  Tjands 

8,203 

TbiaU    

66,879,716 

72,067,821 

i»426»333 

6,614,438 

Net  Deer.  £6,188,105 

Quarters  ended  30th  June. 


Sources  of  Bevenue. 

1858. 

1857. 

Inereaee. 

Decrease. 

Customs 

£ 
5,879,039 

4,626,000 

2,084,370 

1,326,000 

1,199,587 

765,000 
64,000 

335,970 

£ 
6,149,349 

4,507,000 

1,850,491 

1,324,000 

2,455,540 

675,000 
64,000 

256,382 

£ 

119,000 

233»879 
2,000 

90,000 

79,588 

£ 
270,310 

Excise    

Stamps 

Taxes 

Property  Tax 

1,255,953 

Post  Office 

Crown  Lnnds........ ,4. ........••..• 

Miscellaneous 

tM» 

Ibials    

16,279,966 

17,281,762 

5*4*467 

1,526,263 

iVe/ Deer.  £1,001,796 
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Quarterly  Returns. — Jpril,  May,  June, 


365 


SUGAR.— -^wro^tf  Prices  qfBrowm,  or  Muuooado,  Sugar  per  ewt.  in  Bond  for  each 
Week  ended  Saturday  in  1857>  as  published  in  London  Gazette* 

The  duty  per  20  Sf.  21  Vict.,  c.  61,  (25th  Aii|^t,  1857,)  is,  on  Moscovado  Sugar,  ]2«.  Bd.  per  cwt. 


Weeks 

Imported  from  British  Possessions. 

Weeks 
ended 

Imported  from  British  Possessions. 

ended 

America. 

Maaritiiu. 

East 
Indies. 

Arerage. 

America. 

Manritias. 

East 
Indies. 

Average. 

]85'7. 

«.     d. 

#.     d. 

9.    d. 

«.    d. 

1857. 

9. 

d. 

9.     d. 

«.     d. 

9.      d. 

3  Jan. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

4  July 

44 

2* 

.... 

.... 

...• 

10    „ 

36    3 

35  lOi 

39    5* 

38     2i 

11    ,> 

44 

6» 

.... 

.... 

17    „ 

35     6i 

36  m 

36    6* 

36     li 

18    „ 

41 

2 

37  llj 

.... 

40    7* 

24    „ 

37    -J 

37     5 

36    6* 

36  lU 

25    „ 

40 

H 

42    4 

40    4* 

31    „ 

36  11 

36  10* 

40    4* 

28    2i 

lAug. 

41 

6 

34    4i 

.... 

41     it 

7  Feb. 

37  11* 

36    9f 

37    4* 

37     7* 

8    „ 

39 

7 

.... 

.... 

.... 

14    „ 

39    3i 

39    - 

42    7f 

41     I 

15    „ 

38 

5i 

.... 

.... 

21    „ 

38     U 

36    4f 

37     5* 

22    „ 

35 

2} 

.... 

.... 

••«• 

28    „ 

39     5 

39    -* 

36    8 

38     8* 

29    „ 

36 

4 

37    - 

29     7i 

3«     3* 

7  Mar. 

37    5i 

43    6* 

31     9 

39     3* 

5  Sept. 

36 

5f 

34    8i 

44     6 

38     ij 

14    „ 

37  lOi 

36     5* 

.... 

37     8* 

12    „ 

35 

U 

27     If 

.... 

33     9k 

21    „ 

37    4J 

28     9 

40     I 

37     3 

19    „ 

35 

8 

24  lOi 

36    8'i 

ii   4 

28    „ 

38    ^ 

39     5* 

43     3 

39     3* 

26    „ 

35 

7i 

29    4f 

24    4i 

35     >* 

4  Apl. 

39     5 

30     5* 

39    4 

37     i» 

3  Oct. 

35 

6 

32    2f 

45    -J 

35    «* 

n     „ 

3?  lOf 

39     6* 

37  n 

39     9 

10    „ 

35 

* 

29    6i 

39    4 

.34    i 

18    „ 

4Q    4i 

42     H 

39    5i 

40     8* 

17    „ 

31 

6i 

.... 

25    4 

31     4* 

25-   „ 

40     3i 

42     4i 

40  II 

24    „ 

31 

-* 

.... 

.... 

«... 

2  May 

40    4f 

40    3* 

40    4* 

31    „ 

29 

7 

.... 

.... 

..«• 

9    „ 

43     6i 

45     3* 

.... 

44  10* 

7  Nov. 

24 

4 

.... 

.... 

.... 

16    „ 

44  lOi 

48     4 

47     U 

47     3» 

14    ., 

23 

3 

16    2 

20    4i- 

23    „ 

44     2i 

.... 

21    „ 

26 

-» 

.... 

.... 

.'..• 

30    „ 

45     -J 

48    8* 

44  10 

28    „ 

25 

u 

.... 

.... 

..«• 

6  June 

44    -i 

48    4f 

48     7 

44    -» 

5  Dec. 

26 

H 

17    4 

.... 

ii     3* 

13    „ 

46     2 

12    „ 

26 

1 

19    7* 

26  W 

H  "i 

20     „ 

44     7f 

43    H 

48    4* 

45    9 

19    „ 

26 

9i 

16    5} 

.... 

26    6} 

27    „ 

45     2i 

44    3* 

49    3f 

46   Hi 

26    „ 

30 

4* 

.... 

31     5i 

31     Ii 

The  blanks  indicate  that  no  return  was  made. 
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Quarterly  Betums, — Aprily  May,  June,  1858. 


[Sept. 


CORN.— 6rais«eto  Average  Prices,  (England  and  Walbs,)  during  each  Weei  of  the 
Second  Quarter  o/1858 ;  together  with  the  Monthly  and  Quabtbrlt  Average. 

[Communicated  by  H.  F.  Jadis,  Esq.,  Comptroller  of  Com  Returns.] 


1858. 

Weekly  Average.    (Per  ImpL  Quarter.) 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

1858.— April            8 

«.    d. 
44     3 
43     1 

43  3 

44  0 

«.     d. 
80  10 
36    3 
SO    7 
30     5 

«.    d, 

23  5 

24  1 
24    7 
24     9 

«.    d. 
31    3 
80    9 
30    4 
33    3 

88    4 

38  6 
88  10 

39  9 

«.    d. 
41     9 
41     1 
41     6 
41     0 

Average  for  April,  1858  . . . 

43     9l 

36     6i 

H    ^4 

31     4> 

38   lOj 

41  5\ 

185a— May            1 

::      §?::::::: 

44    5 
44    3 

44  11 
44     6 

44    8 

44     6i 

86     1 
36     5 
85     - 
34     0 
81     8 

25     4 
25     7 

25  8 

26  1 
26     2 

28    1 
80  10 
86     7 

82  8 

83  9 

40    8 
40     9 

40  0 

41  6 
41     8 

42    4 
42    2 
42     1 
42     7 
42    8 

Average  for  May,  1858. . . . 

35     I 

^5    9 

32     s 

40  III 

42    4J 

185a— June            5 

12 

26 

44    9 
44    7 
43  10 
43    -i 

83    7 
33    5 

80  7 

81  1 

26    5 
26    - 
26  10 
25  10 

31     - 
33    - 
20    - 
33  10 

42    6 
42  10 
42    6 
42    8 

43  8 

44  3 
43     4 
41     3 

Average  for  June,  1858 ... . 

44    - 

"31     a 

^6     3i 

30     ili 

42    5l 

43    -i 

Average  for  the  Quarter  . . . 

44     li 

84    7i 

25     6i 

31     6i 

40    9^ 

42      H 

LONDON  STOCK  AND  SHARE  MARKETS.— April,  Mat,  Juki,  1858. 


Stocks  and 
Bailway  Shares. 


^mt. 

of 

Share. 


Amt. 
Paid. 


FrICB  on  THX 


1  April.  3  May.  I  June. 


Eigkest  Price  during 


ApriL     May.     June. 


XoiM»<  Friee  daring 


April.     May.    Jose. 


Exchequer  Bills ... 


Brighton 

Caledonian  

Esstem  Counties  

Great  Northern 

Great  Western 

London  &  Norib-Westem 

Midhmd 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

Sheffield 

South-Eastem 

South- Western  

Berwick   , 

York  and  North  Midland.. 


Stock 


100 


Northern  of  France. . 
East  Indian 


Stock 


16 
100 


961 
85«.to 
S9s.  pm. 

lOfl 
86S 

103 

I? 

69i 

93 

91 

73 


871 
109i 


97* 
35<.pm. 

106 

8SS 

6H 
103% 

66i 

96 

95 

911 

S9i 

1^ 

91 
76 


961  to  i 
S3«.pm.  lOi. 


97* 
pm. 


871 
11* 


1061 
82| 
61 

1031 
54 

m 

90i 
37^ 


91 
71i 


86* 
1051 


106* 


lost 

681 

90 

71 
95 
93 
75 


111* 


98* 
45«.pm. 


104] 
67 
96 
964 
98 
69 
72 
97:: 

77 


87* 
111* 


961 
37«.pm. 


109 
83i 
61 

lOS 
64 
9S 
98 
90 
89 
68 
96 

79 


96* 
S3«.to 
S9s.pm. 

104| 

83 

67 
101 

551 

92 

90| 

87 


90 
71* 


97* 
15<.pm. 


37* 


109j 


96* 
SQf.pm 

107 

SI 

99 

48* 
89* 

1^ 

S«* 
65 
91 


85* 

108 
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Quofterl^  Seturm.'-^Jfrily  May,  June,  1868. 


867 


BANK  or  ENOtAND.— W«««LT  Rbttjbk. 

An  Account^  jmrsuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  9th  Fktoria^  c^fur  each  Weds 
ending  on  a  Wednuda^^  during  the  Sopond  Xiuarier  (AprU^June)  I8d8. 


IssuB  Dbpartmbnt. 

COIXATBBAI.  C0I.UMN8. 

Liabilities. 

(WeteMdi^i.: 

AsseCi. 

Notes  in 
Hands  of 
Public. 
(Col.  1  minns 
col.  16.) 

Minimnm  Rates 

^otes 
Inaed. 

Debt 

other 
SeeiiriUef. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
BoUitn. 

of  Discount 

tt 

BaskofSngluid. 

JCJas. 

31,99 
31,96 
32,27 
32,33 
31,99 
31,49 
31,63 
31,84 
31.96 
31,72 
31,68 
31.82 
31,71 

1858. 

Apl.     7.... 

„     14... 

„     21.... 

„  28.... 
May     h .... 

„     12.... 

»     19... 

„  26.... 
June    2... 

»       9... 

„     16.... 

„     23.... 

„     SO.... 

Iflnr 
£ 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
lUOl 
11.01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 

HlM. 

£ 

17,58 
17,49 
17,80 
17.86 
17,52 
17,02 
17.16 
17,37 
17,49 
17,26 
17,21 
17,35 
17,24 

MfaM. 

£ 

20,14 
20,48 
20,52 
20,41 
20,57 
20,38 
20.28 
20,19 
20,13 
19,79 
19,45 
19,45 
20,42 

1858.  Percent 
11  Feb.      3 

BaNKINO   DBf'ABTMBNT. 


8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

IS. 

14. 

16. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

Liabilities. 

Auets. 

1 

DATrs. 
(Wdnsdys.) 

Totals 

Capital  and  Rest. 

Depouto. 

1 
Seven 

Day  and 
other 
Bills. 

8ecarities. 

Reserve. 

of 
LiabiU- 

CaiHtal. 

Rest. 

PttbHe. 

Prirate. 

Gorem- 
ment 

Other. 

Notes. 

l« 

ties 

and 

Assets. 

Mln». 

MIns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1858. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

14,55 

342 

6,99 

13,73 

.82 

Apl.      7 

9,95 

16,62 

11,85 

.79 

39,21 

U,55 

3,16 

2,99 

16,92 

,83 

..       14 

9,74 

16,41 

11,48 

.82 

38,45 

:4,55 

3,17 

3»3a 

16,00 

,88 

„      21 

9,87 

15.51 

11.75 

,79 

37,92 

14,55 

3,17 

3.83 

15,66 

,86 

..      28 

9,89 

15.45  1 

11,92 

.81 

38,07 

14.55 

3,20 

4.61 

14,53 

,84 

May     5 

10.26 

15.29 

11,42 

.76 

37.73 

14,55 

3,21 

».75 

15,24 

,88 

„      12 

9,53 

15.21 

11,11 

,78 

36,63 

14,55 

3,?1 

4»74 

13,97 

,85 

„      19 

10.53 

14.67  1 

11,35 

.77 

37,32 

14.65 

3,22 

4>93 

13.!*9 

,81 

.,      26 

10.53 

14,58 

11,65 

,74 

37.50 

14,55 

3,16 

5»oi 

14,37 

,77 

June     2 

10,53 

14.78  1 

11,83 

,72 

37,86 

14,55 

3,16 

sM 

13,75 

,80 

„        9 

10.58 

H.63  , 

11,93 

,77 

37,91 

14,55 

3,16 

6,06 

13,66 

.78 

M       16 

10,63 

14,65 

12.23 

.70 

38,21 

14,55 

3,16 

7.30 

12,58 

.73 

„      23 

10,65 

14,61 

12,37 

,69 

38,32 

14,55 

3,17 

7.40 

13,20 

,77 

,.      30 

10,68 

16,42 

11,29 

.70 

39,09 
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CIRCULATION.— Country  Banks. 
Average  amaunt  of  Promissory  Notes  in  (XreulaHon  in  England  and  Walbs, 
for  each  Week  ended  on  a  Saturday  during  the  Second  Quarter  {April — 
June)  of  1858;  and  also  the  Average  of  Promissory  Notes  in  CireuUUion  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  during  the  Four  Weeks  ended  an  the  IQth  Aprily 
the  ^h  May,  and  the  5th  June,  1858. 


England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Priyate 
.Banks. 

Joint 
Stock 
Banks. 

{^. 

8-80.) 

Total. 

Four 

£5 

Under 

Total. 

£6 

Under 

Total. 

Datss. 

(Fixed 

(Fixed 
Issues, 
7-70.) 

Weeks, 

and 

£5 

(Fixed 

and 

£6. 

(Fixed 

Issues, 
4-40.) 

ended 

upwards. 

Issues, 
8-09.) 

upirardA 

Issues, 
6-85.) 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

1858. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1858. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Apl.       3     3,25 

2,80 

6,05 

„       10     3,36 

2,88 

6,24 

Apl.    10 

1,36 

2,25 

3,61 

3,05 

3,18 

6,23 

„      17     3,37 

2,91 

6,28 

„       24     3,34 

2,91 

6,25 

Maj      1     3,33 

2,91 

6,24 

8!   3,35 

2,93 

6,28 

Hay      8 

1,40 

2,31 

3,71 

3,19 

3,07 

6,26 

„       15     3,37 

2,94 

6,31 

„       22     3,33 

2,92 

6,25 

„       29.   3,27 

2,86 

6,13 

June      5     3,25 

2,80 

6,05 

June     5 

1,59 

2»65 

4,24 

3,20 

2,90 

6,10 

„       12     3.21 

2,77 

5,98 

„       19     3,17 

2,74 

5,91 

„       26     3,18 

2,75 

5,93 

LONDON  JOINT-STOCK  BANKS. 

Abstract  of  Statements  contained  in  the  Reports  for  the  Balf-  Year  ended 
S(Hh  June.  1858. 


Bakks. 

Estab- 
lished. 

Paid-up 
Capital. 

Current 

and 

Deposit 

Accounts. 

Guarantee 
Fund. 

Rate  of 

Dividend 

and 

Bonus 

per 
Annum. 

Ratio  of 

Paid-up 
Capital  and 
Gnsrantee 

Fund  to 
Deposit  and 

Current 
AccounU. 

London  and  Westminster.. 

London  Joint  Stock    

Union  Bank  of  London  .... 

London  and  County    

Commercial  Bank  of  Lond. 
City  Bank    

1834 
1836 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1856 

£ 

£ 
1,000,000 
600,000 
600,000 
500,000 
300,000 
300.000 
300,000 
161,305 
200,000 

£ 

12,443,745 

10,287.623 

9.032,134 

4,178,283 

935,081 

1,252.250 

1,059,352 

103,447 

228,622 

£ 

165,204 

185,219 

165,000 

105,000 

75,000 

30,000 

8,000 

2,243 

Percent. 
l6 

224 

IS 

10 

6 
8 
5 

Percent 

7-67 

8-47 

14-48 

40*10 

26-35 

29-07 

156 'OO 

88-46 

Bank  of  London 

Unity  Bank  » 

Western  Bank  of  London.. 

Total  

3,961,305 

39.520,537 

740,266 
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I. — •  Introduction, 

The  value  and  interest  of  Agricultural  Statistics  is  daily  becoming 
better  known  and  wider  extended.  The  cause  of  many  a  political  move* 
ment  has  been  tbe  price  of  Com ;  and  till  we  inquire  into  its  supply, 
and  tbe  result  of  the  preceding  harvest,  we  are  hardly  in  a  position 
to  understand  and  account  for  the  events  of  each  year,  as  we  read 
them  in  the  page  of  history.  But  it  is  not  from  the  averages  of  Corn 
only  that  we  obtain  a  key  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  State ;  the 
clergy  know  how  imfavourable  to  them  in  practice  has  been  the  com- 
mutation of  their  tithe ;  and  it  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that 
other  articles  of  produce  should  have  been  taken  into  account.    But 
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very  few  lists  of  prices*  of  general  articles  are  in  print,  while  there 
are  many  of  Wheatf  and  other  grain ;  therefore  .the  more  pains  have 
been  taken  to  bring  prominently  forward  those,  the  prices  of  which 
may  be  presumed  to  be  less  known.  1  have  also  endeavoured  to  fix, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  price  of  one  article  of  every  description ;  a 
matter  very  difficult,  from  the  anxiety  of  those  who  compiled  the 
inventories  to  lump  tog^llher  the  stock  of  the  deceased — pdissibly  that 
they  might  the  sooner  arrive  at  the  "  bread  and  cheese  and  ale  when 
the  goods  was  praised,"  so  constantly  charged  among  the  debts. 
But,  with  all  my  care,  a  good  deal  of  cross  division  will  be  detected, 
thanks  to  the  expertnesis  of  the  f^praisers  in  jumbling  together  the 
most  opposite  items  in  the  most  unconcerned  manner^ 

I  have  remarked,  in  a  work  which  1  had  the  honour  of  editing  for 
one  of  our  publishing  Societies,§  that  a  complete  list  of  prices  would 
teach  farmers  contentment;  I  may  add  that  it  would  convey  the 
same  valuable  lesson  to  us  all ;  that  it  would  make  us  sensible  also  of 
the  extraordinary  advance  which  practical  Agriculture  has  made, 
because  it  has  called  in  the  aid  of  science ;  and  suggest  that  sound 
knowledge  of  the  theory  will  in  every  art  contribute  to  practical 
excellence.  Here,  then,  is  an  authentic  statement  of  every  kind  of 
produce  beginning  in  1568,  selected  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the 
increase  in  value  of  commodities  as  the  Precious  Metals  became 
cheaper ;  to  mark  the  fluctuations  caused  by  war,  famine,  or  exces- 
sive exportation;  to  ascertain  the  price  current  of  one  ordinary  horse 
or  cow,  &c.,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  to  preserve  some  of  those 
homely  names  for  the  varieties  of  kind  and  eccentricities  of  colour, 
the  application  of  which  is  already  dubious,  and  in  the  day  towards 
which  we  are  fast  progressing,  when  "  the  spade  and  flail"  will  be 
forgotten — ^will  be  positively  unknown. 

The  question  will  naturally  suggest  itself,  how  far  the  prices 
quoted  in  inventories  may  be  relieij  upon?  I  have  heard  the 
opinion  expressed  by  antiquaries  of  note,  that  they  are  always  much 

*  The  publications  of  the  Surtees,  Camden  and  Cheetbam  Societies,  abound  with 
information  on  these  points ;  all  the  more  valuable  because  it  is  only  incidentally 
introduced.  Consult  also  our  modem  works  of  Topography,  such  as  "  Gage's 
^'Thingoe/'  Poulson's  '<  Hohleness,"  ii.  49,  76,  and  Raine's  <*Nortii  Durham,*' 
pamm.  Ae  to  wages  and  the  value  of  crops^  see  Jacob '«  "  Country  Gentleman's 
Vade  Mecum,"  Lond.  171.7,  Trusler's  "  Practical  Husbandry,"  Lond.  1780,  &c. 

+  See  the  lists  in  the  "  Chronicon  Pretiosum,"  Lond.,  1707,  in  Scaum's 
"  Beverlac^"  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

t  As,  for  instance :  1598. — 4  hens,  a  cock,  and  a  maund,  2«.  1614. — A  cock 
of  hay  And  an  English  Testament,  13«.  4d,  1617.— A  cock,  a  hen,  and  3  pot  ktlps, 
12<f.  1628. — 3  hens,  a  cock,  and  a  cradle,  2$,  6<f.  1637. — ^A  buiding  pece  and  a 
mod  of  faugh,  6«.  Sd, ;  an  acre  of  meadow  in  the  close  and  a  long  table,  8a. 

•§  *'  Rural  Jlconomy  in  Yoduhire  in  1641."->Snrtees  Society,  vol.  zuiii.,  note 
on  page  22, 
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below  the  real  current  value  of  the  articles.  We  know,  indeed,  how 
often,  in  these  days,  a  professional  appraiser  passes  over  articles  of 
worth,  and  lumps  them  together  at  much  beneath  their  value,  "  be- 
^»u8e  it  is  only  for  probate  ;*'  and  that  to  defraud  Government,  or  its 
representative  the  tax-gjitherer,  is  considered  no  breach  of  the  Eighth 
Commandment.  From  this  opinion,  however,  as  regards  former 
days,  I  humbly  beg  to  differ ;  because  occasionally  fhere  is  rolled  up 
with  the  Valuation  a  Sale-book,  a  list  of  the  price  each  article  had 
fetched  at  a  public  auction;  and  the  difference  was  at  most  5  per  cent. 
Again,  as  the  appraisers  were  near  neighbours,  and  staked  their 
"henesty"  on  the  fidelity  of  their  Valuation,  they  would  hardly  be 
likely  to'go  very  far  wrong:  especially  in  cattle;  for  what  the  price  of 
an  ordinary  cow  is,  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  notoriety,  and  much 
below  that  they  would  not  venture  to  descend ;  except  where  some 
defect  called  for  a  depreciating  remark ;  such  as  "  a  sturdy  why  10*. ; 
6  pigges,  whereof  one  is  like  to  die ;"  or,  "  an  acre  of  wheat  on  the 
ground,  unlikely."  Besides,  the  Inventories  written  on  paper  were 
sent  to  the  Eegistrar  to  be  corrected  previous  to  being  engrossed, 
and  in  many  cases  his  pen  has  been  drawn  through  particular  sums, 
as  being  too  small,  and  ini  the  parchment  copy  a  larger  amount  ia 
substituted.*  But  allowing  this  opinion  its  full  weight,  the  most  that 
it  proves  is  this — that  we  have  here,  carefully  contrived  so  as  to 
deceive  posterity,  and  cheat  the  vigilant  eyes  of  two  Ecclesiastical 
lawyers,  who  had  a  per  centage  on  the  sum  total,  the  minimum  price 
which  the  consciences  of  honest  men  would  allow  them  to  put  upon 
the  articles  they  had  undertaken  to  appraise. 

As  far  as  the  prices  of  Cattle,  Household  Furniture,  and  cither 
produce  are  concerned,  I  feel  little  hesitation  in  relying  on  them.  I 
do  not  feel  the  same  confidence  with  respect  to  Corn,  from  the 
variety  of  measures  employed,  and  the  occasional  uncertainty  as  to 
their  precise  extent.  It  is  well  known  that  a  quart  bottle  does  not 
always  contain  an  imperial  quart ;  nor  is  it  uncommon  to  find  Butter 
sold  in  two  neighbouring  markets  at  the  same  price  per  pound, 
though  the  one  consists  of  twelve  ounces,  and  the  other  of  sixteen. 
We  have  bushels  of  fifty-six,  as  well  as  of  sixty  pounds ;  and  the 
number  of  stone  to  the  "  tub  *'  of  potatoes  varies  in  different  counties ; 
nor  must  we  forget  the  difference  between  the  "  stricken'*  bushel, 
and  the  "  upheaped"  bushel,  abolished  in  1834i ;  for  this  last  was 
equal  to  six  pecks.  In  these  Inventories,  besides  the  peck,  bushel, 
sack,  and  quarter,  there  occur  frundells,  loads,  metts,  strokes,  and 

*  This  occurs  vfery  often  in  the  docaments  at  Snaith,  where  may  be  found  roUed 
together  the  original  Inventory  on  paper ;  one,  and  sometimes  two  parchment  dupli- 
cates; and  also  (diflFerent  as  is  the  case  at  Doctor's  Commons,  see  the  evidence  of 
ifr.  W.  M.  Paine,  14th  July,  1857,  in  the  Shrewsbury  Peerage  Case  Report,  p.  115,) 
the  original  WiU  on  paper,  and  an  engrossed  parchment  copy  of  it. 
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windles.  Now  it  appears  from  the  publisbed  Glossaries,  and  also 
from  the  documents  themselves,  that  while  a  frundell  is  always  two 
pecks,  a  mett  is  sometimes  one  bushel,  generally  two,  and  sometimes 
four ;  a  stroke  is  sometimes  a  half,  sometimes  a  whole  bushel ;  and  pos- 
sibly the  present  peculiarity  of  Snaith  weights  and  measures,  viz. ;  that 
a  bushel  equals  six  pecks  of  meal ;  and  that  while  a  load  is  three  bushels 
of  com  it  is  six  bushels  of  malt,  then  prevailed.  A  windle  seems  to 
be  two  bushels  of  corn  and  one  of  meal.  Fortunately,  the  exact  size 
of  these  is  in  many  cases  solved  by  the  price  per  quarter  being  also 
quoted;  for  the  Inventories  are  often  so  minute  that  the  exact 
amount  of  Com  in  each  barn  or  granary,  and  its  value,  is  distinctly 
specified. 

The  author  of  the  "  Chronicon  Pretiosum"  informs  us  (p.  129), 
that  there  are  each  year  two  prices  of  com,  one  of  Lady-day,  the 
other  of  Michaelmas,  and  that  he  has  taken  the  average  of  the  two ; 
but  the  same  plan  has  not  been  adopted  in  the  construction  of  these 
tables.  The  reader  may  easily  find  out  for  himself,  by  help  of  the 
above  and  similar  works,  which  price  is  quoted ;  and  should  he  find  a 
great  difierence  between  these  tables  and  others,  already  in  print,  let 
him  weigh  well  the  following  considerations : — 1st,  That  an  out-of- 
the-way  locality  is  always  cheaper  than  towns  and  large  markets,  and 
this  was,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  emphatically  true  of  the  Snaith 
district.  2nd,  That  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether  the  com  was 
threshed  or  not ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  cost  of  the  future  labour 
must  be  added  to  the  price.*  3rd,  That  even  in  this  small  island, 
rain  and  snow  are  very  unequally  distributed.  We  know  that 
every  farmer  has  not  the  same  profit  on  his  com,  nor  the  same  profit 
in  proportion  every  year  ;  and  we  know  not,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
what  accidents  of  drought  or  flood,  to  which  last  much  of  the  district 
was  peculiarly  exposed,  raised  the  prices  in  particular  townships. 
For  while  a  wet  year  would  drown  the  clays,  it  would  exactly  suit 
the  sandy  soils :  and  though  the  greater  part  of  the  jurisdiction  is 
Silt  and  Peat,  a  considerable  portion  is  the  Red  Marl  and  Gypsum, 
or  Eed  and  White  Sandstone  and  Conglomerate  of  the  Lias  forma- 
tion. 4th,  That  an  immense  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the 
quality  of  the  soil  by  drainage,  and  the  process  of  "  warping,"  which 
originated  within  its  limits,t  and  in  the  nature  of  the  highways — ^by 
converting  the  clay  lanes  into  stone  roads.  The  com  grown  previous 
to  these  two  important  changes  would  not  find  its  way  to  distant 
markets  at  all,  because  it  would  be  no  better  than  supplies  nearer  the 

*  The  cost  of  threshing  in  1628  was  from  id.  to  Sd,  per  quarter,  with  a  sheaf 
of  straw  per  week.  Hand  threshing  recently  averaged  4#.  per  quarter  ;  a  quarter  of 
com  may  now  be  threshed  by  steam  for  1#.  9rf. 

t  See  "  Hunter's  South  Yorkshire,"  1.174.  "  Transactions  of  Society  of  ArU," 
▼ol.  xliii. 
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mart,  and  therefore  would  not  pay  for  the  additional  expense  of 
carriage.  6th,  That  while  Old  "Wheat  might  be  valued  at  Ousefleet, 
at  the  price  current  at  the  preceding  Lady-day,  ^ew  Wheat  might 
be  appraised  at  Heck  at  the  Michaelmas  market  price.  And  that 
many  seeming  difficulties  might  be  explained  by  the  fact,  (did  we  know 
in  what  year  and  in  what  grain  the  failure  existed,)  that  a  particular 
crop  may  have  been  deficient,  though  the  harvest  of  other  cereals 
was  excellent:  just  as  beans  have  failed  in  Yorkshire  this  year, 
though  wheat  is  superabundant.  6th,  That  markets,  thanks  to  tele- 
graphic communication,  are  much  more  equalized  now  than  formerly ; 
the  price  depending  less  upon  the  whims  of  bakers  and  their  customers 
than  upon  the  superior  quality  and  supply  of  the  grain  grown  in  one 
county  over  another.  In  1641,  Barley  was  selling  in  Norfolk  for  14*., 
and  in  Yorkshire  for  22«. ;  nay,  in  the  East  Eiding  of  Yorkshire 
itself.  Barley  that  would  not  sell  at  Malton  for  20«.  went  off  at  Pock- 
lington  at  21«.  7th,  That  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  Inventories 
between  the  different  kinds  of  Wheats  considerable  as  was,  and  is,  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  them.  That  as  to  Rye^  which  was  used 
largely  in  bread-making,  before  ^deciding  as  to  its  price  being  too 
high,  or  too  low,  we  ought  to  know  how  far  the  great  demand  for  it 
could  be  supplied  in  the  district ;  for  some  persons  (just  as  the  Irish 
preferred  bad  potatoes  to  good  Indian  com)  would  rather  pay  dear  to 
gratify  their  palate,  than  live  at  a  cheaper  rate  on  equally  nourishing 
but  less  dainty  fare ;  and  that  as  to  Barley^  we  are  not  told  whether 
it  is  for  malting  or  for  grinding,  though  the  difference  in  price,  as 
now,  would  at  that  time  be  considerable.  And  again,  the  price  per 
quarter  is  sometimes  of  grain  soton,  and  we  cannot  say  whether  the 
cost  of  sowing  be  included  in  the  price ;  it  would  appear  so.  8th,  In 
defence  of  the  prices  of  Oatmeal  quoted,  I  may  express  my  belief 
that  the  peck  of  Meal  weighs  more  than  the  peck  of  Com ;  for  in 
1617,  "  two  little  pecks  of  Meal"  are  expressly  mentioned.  Although 
the  value  quoted  may  be  the  retail  not  the  wholesale  price ;  although 
there  is  great  loss  in  the  manufacture  of  Oatmeal,  and  the  miller, 
who  changed  one-ninth  part  for  flour,  might  reasonably  demand  a 
greater  quantity  of  midture  for  his  additional  trouble  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Oatmeal  (eight  processes  are  described  by  Gervase  Markham) ; 
and  although  the  cost  of  carriage  to  and  from  the  Lord's  Mill  be 
taken  into  consideration, — the  advanced  cost  of  Oatmeal  over  the  grain 
is  too  high  to  admit  of  the  supposition  that  the  weight  of  the  quarter 
is  identical.  The  disproportion  is  too  large  even  if  we  allow  Mark- 
ham's  words  their  full  weight.  "  Oates,"  says  he,  *'  are  of  all  manner 
"  of  grain  the  cheapest ;  *  *  but  the  Oatemeale  which  is  drawn  from 
"  them  being  the  heart  and  kemell  of  the  Oate,  is  a  thing  of  much 
"  rarer  price  and  estimation."  ("  Country  Contentments,"  Lond., 
1623,  p.  220.)      Lastly,  while    occasional    entries  in  other  tables 
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coincide  with  these,  the  notices  of  Com  found  in  "  Miller's  Don- 
caster"  come  very  near  the  corresponding  prices  at  Snaith  ;  and  the. 
fact  that  the  nearer  home  the  nearer  the  price,  is  a  strong  argument 
for  the  general  correctness  of  these  tables ;  although  at  this  distance 
of  time  the  causes  of  cheapness  and  high  rates  are  not  easily  ascer- 
tained, and  the  most  plausible  theories,  can,  perhaps,  be  little  mora 
than  guesses  at  truth. 

1  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  actual  market  prices  were  set  upoa 
the  Corn ;  because  it  would  be  easier  for  appraisers,  who  were  anxious 
to  keep  down  the  sum  total,  to  favour  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  by 
estimating  the  unthreshed  Com,  the  quantity  of  which  the  Begistrar 
could  not  know,  at  less  than  its  real  amount,  than  to  understate  the 
selling  price,  which  he  would  make  it  his  business  to  know. 

But  since  my  object  has  been  to  furnish  data  for  inquiry  rather 
than  to  promulgate  theories,  I  will  but  refer  to  the  sensible  and 
suggestive  remarks  of  Mr.  Pouslon : — "  In  comparing  the  price  of  any 
'^  articles,  the  standard  must  be  found  in  the  necessaries  of  life  and  not 
^'  in  money.  Almost  from  the  earliest  period,  a  labourer  in  husbandry 
"  has  received  somewhere  about  the  price  of  two  bushels  of  "Wheat  for 
"  a  week's  work ;  the  time  when  his  wages  would  procure  him  more' 
"  were  years  of  plenty,  those  when  they  would  not  purchase  so  much 
"years  of  scarcity.  There  is  a  self-adjusting  principle,  operating 
"silently  but  certainly  age  after  age,  for  the  production  of  this  effect;. 
"  and  a  great  part  of  the  science  of  political  economy  as  far  as  regards 
*'  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium,  resolves  itself  into  this  simple 
"  proposition."     "  Holdemess,  I."  p.  214-15. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  the  expression  of  my  belief,  that  the 
miscellaneous  extracts,  which  read  like  a  catalogue  of  a  London 
pawnbroker's  stock,  will  interest  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
examine  these  pages,  and  to  tender  my  acknowledgments  to  the 
Registrar,  and  Official  of  the  Court. 

The  Peculiar  and  Spiritual  Jurisdiction  of  Snailfti.  comprise  the 
parishes  of  Snaith  and  Whitgift,  an.area  of  41,990  aeresj*  and  an. 

*  Places  wUhin  the  Jurisdiction  of  Snaith, 


An  asterisk  (*)  prefixed  showB  the  Chapelries.    The  letter  (*)  appended  abows  the 

parish  of  Whitgift. 

♦Armin 

Gowdall 

Potter  Closes 

Balne 

Great  Heck 

Qaousqne 

Balnecroft 

*Hensall 

i^wcUffe 

Candj  House  (Carleton) 

*Hook 

Rawcliffe  Bridge 

♦Carleton 

Little  Heck 

Reedness* 

Coates  HaU 

Mawgre* 

*Snaith 

Cote  House  (Armin) 

Morram 

♦Swinefleet' 

Cowick 

New-bridge 

Tumbridge 

Dikesmarsh 

Ouacfleet" 

Weeland 

*Goolc 

Ousefleet  Grange* 

Westbank 

Goole  Hall 

Phipping  Park 

♦Whi^ft' 

GooJefield  Houses 

♦PolUngton 
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increasing  population  of  above  eleven  thousand  souls.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  North  by  the  River  Aire,  commencing  at  Temple  Eeach ;  by 
the  parishes  of  Brayton,  Selby,  and  Drax,  and  by  the  Eivers  Aire 
and  Ouse:  on  the  East  by  the  Adlingfleet  drain  and  the  County  of 
Lincoln:  on  the  South  by  the  parishes  of  Thome  and  Pishlake, 
and'  the  Eiver  "Went.  Its  "Western  boundaries  are  the  Fulham  ot 
Blow-well  drain,  the  parishes  of  Womersley  and  Kellington.  It: 
thus  occupies  a  principal  portion  of  Lower  Osgodcrosse,  but  the 
township  of"  Carleton,  a  portion  of  which  is  detached  by  the  parish  of 
Drax,  is  in  the  Wapentake  of  Baffkstoh  Ash.  The  chapelries,  town* 
ships,  hamlets,  and  detached  houses,  whose  name  is  specified  in  theses 
Inventories  will  be  found. in  another  page.  But  there  are  InventorieSf 
and  prices  of  goods  situate  at  Adlingfleet,  Bolton  Percy,  and  Sike- 
house,  in  the  County  of  York ;  at  Crowle,  Donnington,  and  Twy- 
niore,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln. 

The  Peculiar  belonged  to  Selby  Abbey,  but  the  profits  wQ^e 
retumed^as  "nulla"  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
accordingly  we  find  the  earliest  Inventory  and  WiU  to  be  dated. 
1568,  and  the  earliest  bond  1570.  One  of  the  seals  of  the  office, 
however,  is,  on  a  shield  a  fret,  with,  the  letters  Q-,  S,  and  the  date 
1547. 

The  Wills  and  Inventories  are  arranged  in  bundles  under  their 
respective  years,  are  in  perfect  order,  and  excellent  preservation. 
The  number  down  to  the  year  1721  is  2,960.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  Inventories  are  in  existence  between  the  years  1668  and' 
1678. 

Prom  the  Crown,  through  the  families  of  Eich,  Jobson,  Waller 
and  Woxanley,  this  Jurisdiction  has  descended  to  its  present  Pro- 
prietor, George  John  Tarburgh,  Esq.,  of  Heslington  Hall,  near  Tork, 
for  whose  ready  permission  to  print  these  extracts  the  Editor' s^  best 
thanks  are  due.  Por  a  few  from  the  Selby  Peculiar  he  has. to  express 
his  obligations  to  Mr.  Mills  of  "York,  late  Eegistrar  of  that  Court. 

11. — ^AgrioultubaIi  Peoduoe  IlSD  Lakd.  —  Chm;  Say;  Wool;. 
Hemp;  Land  per  Acre;  Ihllows ;  Manure;  Turf;  Wood; 
Timber;  and  Ooah, 

.    The  Prices  of  Eight  of  ttie  leading  kinds  of  Ghrain.  have  beea 
placed  in  a  Tabular  Porm  as  l^e  most  convenient  mode  of  statement. 
•    The  Table  is  as  follows  :— 
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(1.)  Prices  of  Grain. 


1 

3 

3 

4 

.6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Years. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Malt 

Beans. 

Oat. 
meaL 

Hemp- 
seed. 

*.  d. 

«.  d. 

s.    d. 

«.  d. 

#.  d. 

#.  d. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

1568 

.... 

10  - 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1571 

.... 

13  4 

.... 

10  - 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1573 

.... 

5  ' 

13  4 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1575 

.... 

12""3 

.... 

,  , 

11  3 

10  - 

.... 

.... 

1577 

.... 

...a 

...a 

16  - 

.... 

.... 

.... 

...« 

1578  1 

.... 

10  - 

...• 

.... 

14  6 
21  8 

.... 

.... 

1579 

16""- 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1580  1 

.... 

8  - 

9  - 

6  8 

16  - 

.... 

8  - 
10  - 

.... 

8  - 

1581  1 

• 

.... 

13  4 

.... 

18  8 

8  9 

.... 

21  4 

13  4 
16  - 

18  8 

10  - 

.... 

13  4» 

13  4 

10  - 

24  - 

10  - 

1582  i 

20  - 

21  4 
24  - 

13  4 

14  - 

13  4^ 

13  - 

8  8 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

18  - 

12  - 

6  - 

13  4 

12  2 

29  4 

17  4 

1583 

20  - 
32  - 

14  8 
19  - 

.... 

.... 

.... 

9  5 

.... 

10  8 

f 

16  - 

9  - 

6  8 

16  - 

8  - 

21  4 

8  - 

1584  I 

.... 

10  - 
12  - 

.... 

13  4 

.... 

10  - 

.... 

.... 

1585 

10  -* 

10  8 

7  6 

12  6 

10  - 

.... 

.... 

8  - 

20  -• 

6  - 

18  8 

18  - 

12  - 

32  - 

8  - 

.... 

10  - 

.... 

26  8 

32  - 

?4  - 

.... 

12  - 

1586 

.... 

13  4 
24  - 
26  8 

10  - 
12  - 

.... 

32  - 

16  - 

16  - 
24  - 

.... 

16  - 
16  - 

1587 

.... 

13  4 
24  - 
26  8 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 
.... 

.... 

.... 

20  - 

9  - 

7  6 

18  - 

10  - 

9  - 

24  - 

16  - 

1588* 

24  - 

16"*-' 

10  - 
13  4 

.... 

12  - 

14  - 

15  - 

10  - 
14  - 
16  - 

18  8 

13  4 

[ 

20  - 

11  - 

5  - 

13  4 

11  - 

12  - 

24  - 

.... 

1589  j 

.... 

12  - 

13  4 
18  4 

.... 

.... 

12  - 

13  - 
15  - 

13  4 

14  - 

.... 

...• 

•  Ground  Malt. 
•*Com. 


*  Barley  Malt. 
'  Wheat  and  Rye. 


*  Bread-corn. 
'  Bread-corn. 
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9 


Yean. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Malt. 

Beans. 

Oat- 

meal. 

Hemp* 
seed. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

30  - 

13  4 

6  - 

16  - 

13  4 

12  - 

40  - 

16  - 

1590 

15  -• 
26  8 

15  - 

9  6 
9  - 

18  8 

20  - 

21  4 

14  - 

15  - 
20  - 

16  -k 

.... 

.*•• 

24  - 

.10  - 

11  4 

24  - 

20  - 

13  4 

32  - 

16  - 

12  -* 

11  6 

14  - 

25  7 

..I. 

20  - 

25  4 

.... 

1591 

•••• 

16  8 

16  - 

.... 

24  - 

.... 

.... 

•••• 

17  8 
20  - 

.... 

.... 

*•.. 

26  8 
.... 

.... 

•M. 

18  8« 

7  - 

5  - 

10  - 

8  - 

6  8 

24  - 

10  8 

10  -'. 

8  4 

8  -• 

13  4 

12  - 

10  - 

26  8 

13  4 

1592 

10  8 

12  - 

13  4 

10  8 

16  - 

9  6 

6  8« 

.... 

10  -' 

13  4 

.... 

32  - 
21  4 

16  - 

1593  1 

.... 

8  - 
16  - 

.... 

8  - 

9  - 

9  - 

18  - 

8  -« 
.... 

.... 

10  8 

1594 
( 

.... 

9  4 

11  8 

13  6^ 

.... 

13  4 
16  - 

26  8 

17  8 

8  - 
16  - 

.... 

12  - 

.... 

1595  I 

.... 

17  9 
20  - 

.... 

32  - 

•..* 

20  -» 

.... 

.... 

20  -« 

10  10 

8  - 

24  - 

17  - 

16  - 

32  - 

12  - 

40  - 

15  - 

10  - 

26  8 

18  - 

.... 

*..* 

10  8 

16  - 

16  - 

.... 

.... 

..• 

.... 

.... 

1596  < 

19  - 

20  - 
26  8 
33  - 
32  -i 

«... 

.... 

.... 

... 

.... 

...« 

40  - 

20  - 

6  8 

20  - 

20  - 

21  4 

••.« 

24  - 

.... 

14  8 

.... 

16  - 

•... 

24  ^ 

1597 

.... 

26  8 
40  - 
53  - 

.... 

35  6 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

21  4 

5  6 

24  - 

26  8 

32  - 

10  8 

1598 

.... 

31  - 
13  4' 

9  6 

40  - 

.... 

.... 

.... 

32  - 

1599 
f 

.... 

10  - 

8  - 

9  7 

48  - 

.... 

26  8 

.... 

10  8 
10  8 

1600  I 

.••• 

12  - 
15  - 

24  - 

49  4 

..*• 

.••* 

.... 

16  - 
21  4 

»  Bread -com.  ^  Beans  and  Barley.  «  Corn.  <>  Wheat  and  Rye. 

•  At  the  kihis.  '  Barley  Malt.  f  Beans  and  Rye. 

^  Barley  and  Blaud-oom.  >  Corn.  ^  Seed  Barley. 
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Years. 


Wheat. 


Barlej. 


Oats. 


Rye. 


Malt. 


Beans. 


Oat- 
meal. 


iHemp- 
seed. 


1601 

1602 
1603*  - 
1604 

1605 

1606 
1608 
1609 

1610  I 

1611 

1612  I 

1613  I 

16U.| 

1615  I 

1616  i 


«. 

13 
26 
12 
26 


d. 
4* 

8 

9< 

8 


«.  d. 

10  - 

11  - 
22  - 
30  - 


8  9 
13  4 
26     8 


9.    d. 


to 

24 
12 


_b 


16  -^ 

32  - 

32  - 

34  8 


35 

40 


26  8 

32  - 

16  -« 

25  -» 


10 


9  - 

13  4 

15  - 

16  - 

8  - 

12  4 

20  - 


10  - 

13  4 

14  - 
16  - 


13  4« 

20  - 

26  8 

13  4 

24  4 

^0  -' 


26  8 

40  - 

20  - 

28  - 

10  ,8 

20  - 


5  - 

13  4 

7'  - 

8  - 


10    8 


14  - 

10  - 

9  4 

9  3 


#.  d. 

30  - 

40  - 

26  8 


26    8 
18-    8 


12  - 

13  8 

20  - 

13  4 


24    - 
26    8 


20    - 


25 


32 


32    - 

26    8 


18  2 

20  - 

22  - 

32  - 


«.    d. 

20    - 


20 


14    - 
10     8 


14  - 

13  4 

12  - 

12  - 

13  4 
18  - 
20  - 


22     - 
24     - 


14  3 

18  8 

20  - 

24  4 

26  8 


26    8 
20    - 


«.    d, 

16    - 


16    - 
13    4 


#,    d. 


15 


32 
16 

30 

U 
12 


22     3 
32    - 


16    - 
20    - 


21  4' 

30  - 

21  4 

26  8 

26  8 


16 
20 

16 


40 
40 


9.  d. 

8  - 

10  8 

16  -- 

32  -, 

8  - 

10  8 


10    8 


10    8 
16    - 


;io  8 

5  4 

21  4 

20  - 

16  - 


la  - 

16*    - 
21     4 


12    - 
26    8 


26    S 
16    - 


'Breaa 


corn.  *  Com. 

•  lAOodlnshire. 


*  Bread-corn. 
'In  Malting. 


'  Seed'Beans. 
9  Com 
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Years. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Malt. 

Beans. 

Oat- 
meal. 

Hemp- 
seed. 

1617  1 

16  -» 

9.    d. 

8.    d, 
8  - 

«.  d. 
21  4 
24  - 
26  8 

26  8 

«.  d. 

9i   di 

9.    d, 
16  - 

1613  1 

0^ 

20  -fc 

22  8 
32  - 

20  - 

10  - 

24  - 

21  4 

32  - 

1619 
1620 
1621 
1622 

21  4 
25*"'- 

10  *'- 
10  - 
22  - 

.... 

16  - 
10  - 

13  4 

•26*  *8 

26  *  8 

22  8 
40  ■  - 

18  - 
20  - 

1623  1 

35  4 
40  - 

33  4 

20  - 

.... 

32  -« 

48  -•» 

.... 

:::: 

40  - 

10  8 

1624  1 

27  - 
32  - 
36  - 

18  - 
20  - 

6  8 
10  - 

19  6 

16  - 
20  - 

16  -• 
13  4f 

21  4 
24  - 

10  8 

1625  1 

44  - 
64  - 

15  -K 

16  - 
18  - 

.... 

24  - 

26  8 

32  - 

21  4 

.... 

1626  1 

.... 

15  - 
26  8 

8  - 

20  - 

.... 

16  4 

26  8 

10  8 
13  - 

1627  1 

26  8 
45  4 

10  4' 
13  4 
16.  0 

.... 

26  8 

16  - 

..-.. 

21  4 

20  - 

1628 
1629 
1630 
1631. 

26"'"8 
30  - 

13  4 
18  - 

26""8k 

7*'- 

16  - 
19  9 

17  - 

16  - 
13^  4 

.... 

10 '  8 
10  8 

1632  1 

52  - 

17  6 

16  - 
8  - 

29  -» 

.... 

13  4 
16  - 

20  - 
16  - 

1633  1 

.... 

20  - 
26  8 

la  4 

26  8 
32  - 

•  .... 

.... 

:::: 

1634 

17  4 

.... 

.... 

20  - 

21  4 

.... 

13  4 

1637  1 

40  - 

25  - 

26  8 

12  - 

28  - 

28  - 

26  - 

..1. 

36  - 

15  - 
.34  - 

163g 

53  4* 

34.  6 

13  4 

.... 

37  7 

33  4 

32  - 

10  a 

1639  1 

50  8 

17  9 

8  - 

:::: 

25  - 

48  8 
34  - 

:;:; 

.... 

1640 

20  - 

12  - 

.... 

19.  - 

20  - 

16  - 

.... 

13  4 

*  Corn. 
'  Rye  and  Pease, 
s  Seed  Bartoy. 


^  Barley  and  Malt. 

*  Beans-  and  Barley. 
^  Barley  and  Bland-corn. 


'  Rye  and  Barley. 
'  Beans  and  KtchBs. 
1  Meal.  k  Best. 
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Years. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oatfl. 

Rye. 

Malt. 

Beans. 

Oat. 
meal. 

Henip« 
seed. 

1641 

«.    d. 
20    - 

8.    d. 
14     6 
18    - 

«.    d. 

«.    d. 

«.    d. 

«.    d. 

».    d. 
32    - 

«.    d. 

1642 

.••• 

25    4 

10    - 

26    8 

20    - 

25  - 

26  8 

18    - 

.... 

— 

1643 

29    4 
32    - 

20    - 

.... 

26    8 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1644 

26    8 

22    3 

7    - 

13    4 
19    9 

20    - 

10    - 
13     4 

.... 

16    - 

1645  1 

24    - 
33    4 

26    8 

.... 

20    - 
22    - 

24    - 

.... 

.... 

•••. 

1646  1 

42    8 

20    - 

A.. 

.... 

24    - 

26     8 
32    - 
34     8 

22-  - 
t.«. 

26    8 

.... 

.... 

1647  : 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

20    - 
32    - 

.... 

32    - 
53    - 

.... 

1648  1 

.... 

20    - 
34    - 

.... 

:::: 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1649 
1650 
1651 
1652 
1654 

60    -• 
45     -• 

16  *- 

19*'- 

7*  '- 

48    - 

29**"- 
20    - 
12    3 

22*"- 
22    - 

13*  *4 

1*6 '  - 
16    - 

1010 

80    - 
.... 

.... 

1656 

32    - 

17    4 

.... 

.... 

18    -k 

.... 

...* 

1657  1 

.... 

16    - 
24    - 

.... 

30    - 

.... 

.A. 

.... 

.... 

1658  1 

40    - 

16    - 
22.... 

8    - 

29    4 

32    - 

.... 

20    - 

.... 

.•.. 

1659  i 

37    4 
.... 

22    - 

26    8 

12  - 

13  4 
16 

18    4 

34    8 

.... 

.... 

21     4 

21    4 

1661  1 

32    - 

36    8« 

16    -• 
20    -«> 

40    - 

40    -A 

•••• 

24    - 
.... 

.... 

1662 
1663 
1665 

37'"'4 

16*"- 

26**  8  • 

21     4 
26     8 

..•• 

21     4 

•»•» 

26**8 

»  Wheat  and  Rye. 
-Old. 


^  Beans  and  Pease.  *  New. 

*  Oats  were  2/.  per  acre  this  year. 
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0 


Yean. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Malt. 

Beans. 

Oat. 

meal. 

Hemp- 

1666  1 

f.  J. 
21  9» 

.... 

13  - 

f.  d. 
6  3 

«.  d, 
18  - 
20  - 

f.  d. 

«.  d, 

16  - 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

1667  { 

.... 

.... 

13  4 
17  6» 

22  - 
26  - 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1668  1 

.... 

«... 

6  8 

.... 

16  - 
18  - 

10  6 

.... 

.... 

1678  1 

21  4 
24  - 

.... 

;... 

18  8 

16  - 

13  4 

.... 

.... 

1679  1 

26  8 
23  4 

I 

9  - 

16  - 
21  4 

:: 

.... 

26  8 

.... 

1680  1 

21  - 
24  - 

12  2* 

7  6 

15  - 

16  - 

16  - 

.... 

29  4 

1681  1 

24""- 

.•** 

8  - 

20  -• 
24  - 

16  - 
20  - 

13  4 

.... 

1682  1 

24  - 

25  - 

26  8 

20  - 
t... 

10  - 

il2  - 

.... 

.... 

20  - 

16  - 
.... 

32  - 
28  - 
40  - 

34  8 

32  - 

.... 

1683 

21  4 

.... 

.... 

21  4 

.... 

.... 

.... 

••« 

1684  1 

24  - 

10  8 
13  - 

8  - 

.... 

.... 

28  - 

.... 

.... 

1685 

28  - 

.... 

9  - 

.... 

24  - 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1686  1 

20  - 

.... 

6  8 

8  - 

15  -• 

15  - 

16  - 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1687 
1688 
1692 
1694 
1695 

40""- 

13  4 
12  - 
12  6 
18  - 

6""4^ 

20  - 

13"*4 
34  8 

20""- 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1697 
1700 
1703 
1704 
1705 

2l""4 

13"'4 

lo""- 

lo""- 

7"*- 

24'"'- 
12  -« 

21  "0 

27  - 
20  - 
22  - 
16  - 

13"  4 

**•• 

.... 

1707 
1708 
1712 
1715 

•..• 

12  - 
16  - 

13  9 

8""- 

30"  - 

30"'*- 

13 '  4 

.... 

.... 

*  Wheat  and  Rye. 

f  From  Selhy  Register. 


^  Seed  Oats. 
d  Unthreshed. 
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Yean. 

WbMt. 

■ 
Barley. 

Oate. 

Rye. 

Malt. 

Beans. 

Oat- 
meai. 

Hemp* 
.seed. 

1716  1 

1.   d. 

«.    d, 
13    6* 
15    -• 
20    -^ 

f.    d. 

a.    d. 

s.    d. 

f.    d. 

«.    d. 

«.    d. 
.1 

1717 

24    - 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

16    - 

.... 

i... 

1718  ] 

26     8« 

9    4« 
16    -« 

.... 

21     6« 

»»•• 

.... 

.... 

*»>< 

1719  1 

.... 

.... 

8    6 

.... 

22    - 

15    4 
20    - 

.... 

.... 

1721  1 

26    8 

.... 

7    - 
10    -c 

22    8« 
24     -« 

29    - 
16    -^ 

:::: 

.... 

»*«. 

1722 
1723 

1724  1 

1725 
1727 

24    -« 
26    8 
22     6 

11*- 
12    - 

16'"- 
10    - 

s'*"- 

10    - 

•  ••» 
•»♦• 

20*"- 
20    - 

18""8 

20"'- 

21*  4 
18     6 

.... 

.... 

1728 
473a 

.... 

6  **- 

13'"4 

32    - 

13 '  4 

.... 

1732  1 

18  8 

19  8 

20    - 

8  - 

9  - 

13    4 

.... 

16    - 

.... 

.... 

1734 
1738 
1740 
1741 

20    - 
25     - 
32    - 

h"" - 

12'"- 
28    - 

2l""4 

26"*8 

.... 

.... 

17.42  1 

24  - 

25  4 

16    - 

9    - 
9     6 

18     8 

:::: 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1743 
1744 
1748 
1749 
1752 

21     - 
17     6 

26""8 

17    3 
18**6 

6**8 

7    - 

9    - 

10    - 

18*  *8 
....      { 

27    - 

21  6 

22  - 

I 

::::  i 
....  ■ 

E 

1755 

21    - 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

20    - 

1 
i 

.... 

1758    < 

29     4« 

24     - 

15     -' 
13    4» 
19    -» 

10    -    , 

7    - 

*.«. 

.... 

.... 

1 

....      i 

1 

.... 

1760    ' 
17^1 
1772 
1783 

24     - 

.... 

8  **- 
18    - 
13    - 

.... 

3r*6 

18*  8 
27     6 
33    4 

....  1 
....  j 

•  n. 

•  March  Barley.  ^  December  Barley.  •  From  Selby  Register. 

*  Duty  unpaid.  •  Wheat  and  Rye.  '  Bad  Barley. 

»  NoTember  fiarley.  ^  Wheat  and  Rye. 
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The  following  Quotations  per  Quarter  may  be  added  to  those 
given  above : — 


Skegg 


1580 
1584 
1586 
1588 
1590 
a591 

1592 


«.  d. 

4  6 

5  6 

6  8 

5  4 

6  8 
8  - 

10  - 

6  8 


Skegg  1595  5 

„   1597  ... 
„   1598  ... 


d. 


1602 
1608 
1610 


Skegg  Malt  1605 
1608 
1614 


4.  d. 

6  8 

6  8 

8  - 


Skegg  Meal      1611  32    - 


Pease  1583  14 


Pea0e  1597 


1586 

1587 
1588 

1590 
1596 


Linseed  15&4 

,/  1588 

„  1592 

„  1618 

,,  1680 


20  - 

24  - 

24  - 

13  4 

24  - 

20  - 

18  8 

2i  - 

32  - 

10  8 

16  - 

20  - 


Bknd-«oom . 


1591 
1597 
1732 


linseed  1686 
,,  1699 
„  1715 
»  1719 
„       1721 


«.  d. 

20  - 

20  - 

18  4 


Bland~comM«lC  1589  6    8 


Bigg 


1591 
1592 

1598 
1605 
1«27 


16 
13 

24 
14 
16 


Mnstard-seed....  1603  6 

Cr^ps   1622  13 


Meil  1624 

„     1626 

„     1646 

WheaUmeal  ....  1628 

, 1694 


24  - 

19  4 

32  - 

32  - 

42  8 


8  - 

5  6 

6  8 

5  4 

6  8 
6  - 


«.    d. 
Skpgg  1614  6    8 


1616 
1617 
1623 
1626 
1627 
1632 


12  - 

6  8 

10  - 

5  - 

6  8 
5  6 


Haver  Malt      1582 
„  1597 


Haver  Seed      1589 


«.    d. 

20    - 


1611  16 

1612  16 

1614  16 

„     22 

1623  16 

1624  17 

1643  13 


Pease  1645 
M     1658 
}»       »» 
,,     1659 
„     1686 


«.  id. 

8  - 

16  - 

20  - 

26  8 

8    - 

«.     d. 

....  16    - 


16  - 

21  4 

25  6 

20  -♦ 

.,     24  - 

1707  10  8 

1727 


Linseed  1724 
„  1728 
„  1732 
»       1751 


26  8 

40  - 

46  « 

40  - 

32  -t 


Rje-meal  

Maslin    1678 

„      1680 

»      1721 


Bread -com  and) 


Maslin . 


J 


1627 


16 

40 
64 
55 
50 


«.  d. 

16  - 

20  - 
18  8 

21  4 

16  - 


Bread.com 1641    10    - 


Com  , 1632 

„     1638 

„     1641 

Oat-malt    1638 

1644 

Bape  1682  20    8 

Rape,  seed  1721  28    -+ 

Blendings  1740  14    4 


16 
40 
16 

16 

6 


In  1 781 »  6  Quarters  of  Wheat  and  20  Quarters  of  Oats  are  valued  at  21/. ;  and 
Potatoes  at  7«.  per  sack. 


*  White  Pease. 


t  From  Selhy  Regiiter. 
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(2.)  Prices  of  Corn  Unthreshed. 

It  appears  from  the  Snaith  Court  Rolls  that  a  stone  of  barley-malt  was  worth  2», 
NoY.  26,  1452 ;  and  that  a  quarter  of  barley  was  yalued  at  4«.  May  18, 1454.  The 
threave  consisted  of  two  stookes,  and  each  stooke  of  twelve  sheaves. 

The  threave  of  rye  is  valued,  in  1579,  at  1«.  id,;  in  1585,  4«. ;  in  1586  and 
1613,  at  6«.  8J.;  at  2«.  6d.  in  1621,  1625;  and  6«.  in  1659;  being  specially 
marked  as  mown.     In  1624  wheat  is  3«.  id.  and  in  1659  oats  2s,  Sd,  per  threave. 

Skegg  was  Z*.  Ad,  in  1586,  and  Sid.  per  threave  in  1614.  In  1679  unthreshed 
pease  were  5«.,  and  unthreshed  oats  Zs.  per  waine  load;  in  1680  unthreshed  barley 
I2s,  2d,  per  quarter;  and  in  1586  barley  straw  and  pease  straw  were  each  2d.  per 
threave.    In  1760,  1766,  straw  was  Is.  perthreaye. 

(3.)  Hay  per  Load. 
s.    d.  s.    d,  «^   d. 


1578 

5 

. 

1610 

6 

6 

1656 13 

4 

1584 

7 

2 

1612 

8 

^ 

^^^^ {lO 

- 

1586 

7 

9 

1613 

5 

6 

. 

1590 

6 

8 

1615 

10 

9 

1658 7 

6 

1591.  ... 

M 

8 

1617 

\   6 

6 
8 

1665 10 

per  r 

- 

\   6 

1598 

6 

2 

1629 

/  5 

10 

- 

1679  >  waine  {6 

8 

1599 

8 

.. 

. 

load  i 

1601 

14 

8 

1640 

10 

« 

1700  (coarse)  6 

8 

1604 

3 

4 

1646...... 

10 

. 

1728 14 

6 

1605 

5 

8 

1647 

1654 

10 

5 

- 

1741 20 

1751 15 

^ 

1608 

6 

« 

Selby— 1721 12«.  per  load.  ' 

(4.)  Wool, 

For  a  good  account  of  the  variations  in  the  price  of  Wool,  and  of  the  statates 
made  to  encourage  the  trade  within  this  realm,  I  woald  refer  the  reader  to  chapter  vi., 
p.  192,  of  "  Sheep,  their  Breeds,  Management,  and  Diseases,"  published  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

I  give  a  table  of  the  price  per  stone,  adding  a  few  notices  which  would  not 
resolve  themselves  into  it. 

TahU  of  the  Prices  of  Wool  per  Stone, 

s.    d.  8.  d.  8,    d. 

f6  8  1597 7  -  jg3.     (10 

1583 {   8  -  1599 8  -  ^^^^ tlO  10 

I  9  -  ,fl,«     /  7  -  1643 7 

1585 5  4  ^'**" 116  -  1644 6  - 

1586     /  5  10  1613 4  8  1650 10  - 


1590.. 


1593 1 


8 


8. 

d. 

1597 

7 

~ 

1599 

8 

- 

1610 

.16 

: 

1613 

4 

8 

1614 

9 

4 

1616 

10 

. 

1617 

9 

4 

1622 

6 

- 

1623 

/  3 
7 

— 

1626 

14 

- 

1631 

12 

- 

8  1614 9  4     1651 9  9 

1588 4  6  1616 10  -     1656 8  - 

(  8  -  1617 9  4  ,.,.Q     /  8  - 

ilO  -  1622 6  -     "^^ tl4  - 

1591 7  -  T^n-     i  3  -     1687 6  - 

1592 8  -  *^^"* t  7  -     1697 10  - 

6  8  1626 14  -     1719 10  - 
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1584. — 18  fleeces,  I2s,;  2  wool  combs^ 
2«.  ;  1  fleece,  la.  id. ;  36  lbs.  of 
dressed  wool  and  li  stone  of  un- 
dressed, 1/.  lOf.;  4  lbs.  of  coarse 
wool,  U.  9d. 

1588.— 11  lbs.  of  wool  and  3  yards  of 
gray  cloath^  6«.  Sd. 

1 595. — 2  fleeces  of  wool,  I2d.}  1  i  stone 
of  woollen  yarn,  68. 

1610. — 5  lbs.  of  woollen  yarn,  is, 

1614. — 1  stone  of  lambe  wool,  78. 

1620.— 1  lb.  of  blue  wool,  U. 

1637.— 2  stone  of  wool  and  some  hemp, 


1/.  68.  Sd. ;  half  a  stone  of  coarse 
wool,  2s.  id. 

1654.-2^  lbs.  of  woollen  yarn,  Zs.  9d. 

1658. — 10  lbs.  of  woollen  yarn,  bs.  6d. 

1647. — A  pair  of  wooll  cairdes  and  a 
paire  of  hempe  cairdes.  Is. 

1708. — 3  quarterns  of  wool  for  stock- 
ings. Is.  6d. 

1723. — 3  stone  of  coarse  wool,  12*. 

1783. — 30  lbs.  of  combed  wool,  1/.  5«. ; 
24  stone  of  flies  wool  at  68.  and  3s. 
per  stone,  71.  10s. ;  39  lbs.  of  white 
single  worsett,  3/. ;  10  lbs.  of  coloured 
stocin  worsett,  1/.  Is. 


(5.)  Manure. 


1581—40  load 

1584 — ^The  midden  stead.... 

1591—12  load 

1609—10    „    

1640—  2    „   

1652—20    „   

1654—16    „   


£  8.  d. 

-  2  - 

-  5  - 

-  4  - 

-  1  2 

-  1  - 

-  13  4 

-  12  - 


1658—  6  load 

^  Manure  in  the 
broggeries  and  in 
the  footstead J 

1679—400  load  4 

1CQ1      |300  load  and  lead-)   - 

l^"-{    ingofit  J® 

1683— 140  load  2 


e:  s. 
-    6 

1  10 

10 


6     8 


(G.)  Hbhp  and  Line. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  which  a  modern  Company  is  making  to  induce  the  farmers 
to  grow  Flax  more  largely  around  Selby  and  Snaitb,  it  is  but  little  cultivated.  It  is 
supposed  to  exhaust  the  land  so  quickly  that  a  landlord  demands  a  consideration  for 
his  permission  to  grow  line.  But  it  is  certain  that  in  former  years  an  immense 
quantity  of  it  was  grown  in  this  watery  district ;  perhaps  most  at  Swinefleet  and 
Kedness.  But  in  almost  every  inventory  hemp  and  line  are  found  in  some  form  or 
other.  The  line  was  generally  sown  on  barley  stubble,  and  a  good  deal  was  grown 
at  Carleton. 

Hemp  sold  at  28.  per  stone  from  1580  to  1590.  In  1591  there  are  three  prices. 
Is.  id.f  2s.  id.,  and  Zs.  id,;  in  1599  3f.  6d.  is  the  price;  in  1604  and  1610  2s.  6d. ; 
in  1618  is. ;  Ss.  id.  in  1626 ;  5s.  in  1638  ;  4*.  in  1647  ;  is.  Sd.  in  1659 ;  bs.  in 
1679;  1*.  id.  in  1680;  and  in  1681  Is.  6d.  Pilled  hemp  was,  per  stone,  in  1590, 1*. ; 
in  1595,  Is.  id. ;  in  1632,  3s. ;  in  1640  and  1663,  2s.  6d.  ;  and  2*.  in  1687. 
Femble  hemp  is  Is.  6d.  per  stone  in  1598;  rope  hemp  28.  in  1619  and  1725; 
braking  hemp  is  28.  Sd.  in  1626;  is.  in  1632;  is.  6d.  in  1681 ;  braked  and  pilled 
hemp  was  If.  6d.  per  stone  in  1583.  Besides,  there  are  other  measures  and  names 
of  quantities,  the  size  of  which  may,  perhaps,  be  found  by  comparing  the  price  of 
them  with  the  pvice  per  stone. 

1588.— 12  load  of  tow,  4/.  1589. — 2  stone  of  braked  hemp,  3  stone  of  pilled 
hemp  and  other  hemp,  rayted  and  unrayted,  1/.  5*.  1592. — A  quartern  of  tow,  6d. 
1616. — Craysed  hemp,  2s.',  2  crayses,  Sd.  1632.— 3  score  beats  of  hemp,  13*.  id. 
1638.— A  steep  fat  and  about  40  bottles  of  unpilled  hemp,  1/.  10*. ;  22  bundles  of 
hemp  with  hardes,  21.     1646. — 7  bottles  of  hemp,  8*. 

Flanders  Line  was  5*.  per  stone  in  1582 ;  ordinary  line  was,  per  stone,  4*.  9d.  in 
1591;   5*.  in  1605;   4*.  in  1610;    1611,  3*.  4if. ;  and  6*.  8<7.  each  year  from  1613 
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to  1654,  with  the  exception  that  in  1626  it  was  5». ;  in  1644,  is.   In  1661  it  wag  8«.; 
crushed,  or  heckled,  bs.  in  1680;  dressed,  8s.  in  1703  ;  and  6».  in  1724,  1748. 

Other  notices  are :  1 581  .—12  bottles  of  line,  3s.  1639.— 16  bottles  of  unbraked 
line,  5«.  1697.— 8  loads  of  line,  6/.  1710.— 8  loads  of  line,  3/.  Ss.  1716.— A 
stamp  of  line  undressed,  5/. 


Of  Yam  and  Teare  we  have  these  notices : 


1581. — 7  lbs.  of  linen  yarn,  4*. 

1 585.— A  hesp  of  yarn,  9d, ;  18  layes  of 
hemp-yarn,  I«. ;  12  lbs.  of  line  teare, 
6s,  Sd.;  12  hesps  of  harden  yarn,  bs, 

1587. — 5  hesps  of  yarn,  5«. ;  11  hesps 
of  spun  yarn,  Zs.  id. 

1593.-20  lbs.  of  heckled  line,  13«.  id. 

1597.— 10  cutts  of  yarn,  6d. 

1598. — A  stone  of  teare,  is. ;  7  hesps  of 
yarn,  Ss.  id. 

1605.— 9  lbs.  of  line  teare,  7s.  6d.  \ 
11  lbs.  of  hemp  teare,  bs.  6d. ;  5  lbs. 
of  linen  yarn,  bs.  6d.  ;  slippings  of 
harden  yarn,  bs.  6d.}  7  hankes  of 
loose  sbyrings,  3«. ;  24  hanks*  of  sack 
warp  and  11  cutts  of  weft,  I6s.;  a 
score  of  sacks,  weft  and  warp,  6s.  Sd. 

1607. — Yam  in  clewes,  1/. 

1620. — 5    hesps    of    yarn,    containing 


30  cutts,  28.;  4  score  lea  of  hemp 

yarn,  9s, 
1 630.— A  stone  of  hards.  Is.  id. 
1633. — 8  lbs.  of  heckled  line,  some  femble 

yarn,  3  heckles,  a  ripple  come,  and 

line  hards,  139.  id, 
1646.— 20  lbs.  of  heckled  teare,  1/. 
1648. — A  Flandei-'s  wheele,  1^  stone  of 

line,  and  24  lbs.  of  hemp  teare,  1/. 
1658. — H  stone  of  rope  yam,  is.  6d.; 

56  cuts  of  hemp  yam,  4*.  Sd. 
1663. — 7  score  leas  of  yarne,  11».  Bd. 
1682. — 4  hesps  of  yarn,  bs. 
1694.— 60  cutts  of  yarn,  5*. 
1708.— 1  lb.  of  blew  yam,  2s.  id. 
1 722. — 2  stone  of  line,  10  yds.  of  hucka- 
back linen,   and    a     spinning-wheel, 

1/.  bs, 
1733.— 12  hanks  of  yarn,  2s. 


(7.)  Value  of  Land  per  Acre — Cobn  per  Acre^MBAJXtw  tmd  Pasture. 


1569. — 15  acres  of  barley,  10/. ;  2  acres 
of  wheat,  1/.  6s.  Sd.;  6  acres  of  beans 
and  haver,  21.  13s.  id. ;  2  a.  2  r.  of 
winter  come,  II.  lOs. ;  2  a.  3  r.  of  ware 
corne,  13,  id. 

1570. — 3  acres  of  fawgh,  1/. 

1572. — 3  acres   of  rye  sown,  1/.  10*. ; 

1  a.  2  r.  of  meadow,  7s. 

i577. — 1  acre  of  beans,  16*. ;  3  acres  of 
meadow  in  Southfield,  3  roods  in 
Snaithfield,  bs. ;  1  a.  2  r.  of  wheat  and 
rye,  4  acres  of  barley,  haver,  and 
pease,  4/. 

1578. — 14  a.  2  r.  of  barley,  sown,  15/. ; 
12   acres  3  stanges  of  beans,   12/.  ; 

2  acres  of  oats,  7  acres  of  meadow, 
31.  lbs.  id;  8  oxgangs  of  corn  and 
cresse,  48/. ;  3  acres  of  wheat,  3/.  ; 
10  acres  of  beans,  6/.  13*.  id. ; 
10  acres  of  meadow,  2/.  10*. ;  18  a.  2  r. 
of  barley,  16/. 


1579.— 1  acre  of  meadow  in  the  **  fish 
youles'*  of  Rawcliffe  and  1  rood  in  the 
"  middle  youles,"  5*. ;  2  roods  of 
barley,  12*.;  1  acreoffytches,  13*.  4c/.; 

3  acres  of  hemp  and  barley,  3/. 
1580. — 5  acres  of  barley  witlrflax  there- 
on, sown,  3/. ;  3  acres  March  rye, 
1/.  10*.  Sept.,  30  acres  of  blend  corn 
and  haver,  16/. ;  16  acres  of  whiter 
faugh  barley,  very  coarse,  8/. ;  35  acres 
of  summer  faugh  barley,  30/. ;  24 
acres  of  beans,  13/.  6*.  Sd, 

1581. — 14  acres  of  beans  and  hempf  14/.; 
22  acres  of  blend  corn,  14/.  13*.  id,  ; 

4  acres  1  rood  of  winter  rye,  4/. 
1582.-5  acres  of  leigh  land,  6*.  Sd. ;  2 

oxgang  doles  and  a  baucke,  9*. ;  4  acres 
of  arable  land  and  meadow  12/. 
1584. — March. — 1   acre   of    beans  and 
fitches,  10*.  ;  2  acres  of  ley  in  Oxney 
and   1  acre  in   Snaith   Ynges,   10*. ; 


*  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  word  is  derived  from  one  Hanckcinus,  of 
Brabant,  in  the  days  of  Edward  III.  But  have  not  such  etymologists  a  hankering 
after  foreign  derivations  ?     See  "Allen's  Yorkshire,"  vol.  i.,  p.  285. 
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3  roods  of  haver.  6«.  84^.  j  3  acres  of 
meadow,  158.;  2  roods  of  rye,  sown, 
13#.  id,;  5  acres  of  beans,  sowq, 
3/.  6«.  8^. ;  1  acre  of  meadow  lying 
in  the  tile  pitts  in  the  field  of  Armin, 
bought  for  the  next  crop,  9«. 

1586. — 3  roods  of  land  for  6  years,  the 
rent  paid  beforehand^  8«. 

1587.— Sept— 9  acres  of  barley,  12/. ; 
7  acres  of  beansj  6/. ;  4  acres  of  blend 
corn  and  haver,  21,  l^,  id.;  4  acres 

1  stang  of  arable  land  for  one  crop, 
1/.  6«.  84^. ;  a  lease  for  3  years  to  come 
of  7  acres  of  arable  land  and  meadow, 
5/.  5«. 

1589. — 7  acres  of  land,  sown  ;  1  acre  of 
meadow  veith  laynes  for  a  crop,  7/.  10«.; 

2  acres  of  wheat,  sown,  2/. ;  3  acres 
of  skeg  and  March  rye,  1/. 

1590. — H  acres  of  wheat  in  Baune,  6/. ; 

3  roods  of  wheat  and  rye  in  MThitky 
field.  1/. 

1591. — A  five  stang  of  beans,  sown, 
1/.  3s.  id, ;  5i  acres  of  haver,  sown^ 
1/.  13s.  id. ;  1  acre  of  oats,  16tf.  ; 
7  acres  of  beans,  5/.  6«. ;  6  acres  of 
barley,  6/.  ;  2  acres  of  meadow,  lis. ; 
7  acres  of  haver  and  blend  corn^ 
4/.  13«.  id,  i  8  acres  of  meadow, 
3/.  6f.  9d. 

1595.— Profit  of  a  lease  of  9  years  to 
come  of  a  house  and  15  acres  of  land, 
4/. ;  a  3  stange  of  beans,  sown,  and 
the  grease  about  it,  13«.  id. ;  6  acres 
of  fitches,  21, 

1596. — A  rood  of  wheat,  6«.  8d. }  6  acres 
of  rye  in  Hensall  fields,  and  2  acres  of 
v^egg,  10/.  Item — 4  intacke  gayts 
that  the  sayd  testator  did  take  and 
paye  for  for  one  yeare>  16«. ;  6  acres 
of  meadow,  3/. 

1601.— 8  acres  of  skeg,  5/.  6#.  Sd, 

1603.— 3  roods  of  fitches,  6«.  Sd. 

1604. — 3  doles  of  meadow,  18«. ;  8  acres 
of  meadow  inclosed,  3/.  4s. ;  1  qr. 
oats,  sown,  13«.  id,]  5  acres  of  wheat 
and  rye,  5/. ;  1  acre  of  rye,  sown, 
13»,  4(f.  j  1  acre  of  meadow  for 
2  years,  1S«.  id, 

1607. — 2  pasture  gates  at  Redness,  27. 

1610.-^32  acres  of  barley,  42/.  13*.  id, ; 
12  a.  3  r.  of  oats,  9/.  11«.  9(/. ;  5  acres 


of  beans,  3/.  6«.  Bd. ;  3  acres  of  rye, 
3/<  6s.  Sd.;   6  acres  of  meadow   in 
Snaith  Ings,  2/. 
1615. — 2  aoresof  haverinthebarne,  2/. ; 

2  acres  of  pease  in  the  barn;  10«.; 
7  acres  of  barley  in  thebame,  10/  10«. 
5  acres  of  wheat  and  rye  in  the  barne, 
10/. 

1616.^  roods  of  waire  com,  1/. 
1619. — 1  rood  of  barley  and  1  selion  of 

rye,  10«. ;  3  acres  of  oats,  1/. ;  3  acres 

of  beans  2/. 
1623. — i  acre  of  pease  and  i  acre  of  oats 

at  Fishlake,  1/.  6s.  Sd, 
1624. — 1  acre  of  wheat,  sown,  1/.  6s,  Sd. 

7  acres  of  oats,  9/. ;  7  acres  of  barley, 

ground,  14/. ;  3  acres  of  beans,  4/.  10s. ; 

15  acres  of  meadow,  3/,  15s. 
1625. — A  messuage,  a  toft,  24  acres  of 

land,  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture,  in 

the  townfieids  of  Whitgift,  with  certain 

pasture  gaites,  and  one>halfe  moore  in 

Whitgift  moores,  100/. 
1626.— His  lease  of  9  roods  of  arable 

land  for  3  years,  2/. 
1628. — 22  acres  of  meadow,  11/. ;  6  cow- 
close  gates  in  the  cowedose  of  &win- 

fleet,  2/.  8s. 
1632. — 5  acres  of  meadow  and  pasture 

ground,   the  rent  already  paid  for  2 

years,  5/. 
1639. — 84  acres  of  barley,  20/.;  fiacres 

of  beans  9/.,*  15  acres  of  oats,  20/.  ; 

3  acres  of  wheat  and  rye,  8/. 

1642. — 6  acres  of  summer  faugh  barley, 
15/. 

1644. — 4  acres  of  land  to  be  sold  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts,  30/.,  for  the 
lease  of  the  messuage  house  at  Red- 
ness, and  7  acres  of  land  for  7  years  at 
7/.  a  year,  (being,  as  we  value  it  in  pre- 
sent money,  30/.)  ;  20  acres  of  summer 
fallow  corn,  with  barley  and  wheat, 
40/. 

1645. — 4  a.  3  r.  of  waire  corn,  sown, 
3/.  6s.  Sdy}  4  acres  of  wheat  and  rye, 
sown,  6/,  13#,  id. ;  1  acre  of  barley, 
sown,  21, 

1646.-2  dooles  of  meadow,  Is.;  a  close 
of  hey  and  eddidge,  5/. 

1647. — A  close  in  Carleton  cslled  Sand- 
with,  13/.  5  li  acre  of  meadow  in  the 
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marsh,*  17/;  3  roods  in  the  Intacks 
and  the  rood  at  end,  10/. ;  2  roods  In 
the  easte  well,  3/.'10«. 

] 66 1. —50  acres  of  meadow,  20/.;  60 
acres  of  meadow,  30/. 

1665.-9  acres  of  barley,  18/. ;  2  acres 
of  pease,  2/. ;  4^  acres  of  Mashelone, 
6/.  15».  ;  6  acres  of  wheat,  16/. ; 
6  acres  of  oats,  12/. 

1666. — A  year's  rent  of  an  acre  of  land 
which  was  sown  with  wheat,  12«. ;  an 
acre  of  wheat  with  consideration  the 
rent  and  assessments  is  to  be  paid, 
1/.  6#.  9d. 

1668.— Corn  growing,  7  acres  of  corn, 
9/. ;  2  acres  of  hemp,  6/. ;  com  in  the 
mow,  10  acretf  of  barley,  20/. ;  19 
acres  of  beans,  28/.  10^.;  3  acres  of 
rye,  7/.  ;  4  acres  of  wheat,  8/. 

1678. — 3  roods  of  lentils,  3  roods  of 
barley,  2/.  5*. ;  2  acres  of  rapes,  10/. ; 
2  lands  of  lentils,  1/.  S».  Ad. 

1679. — 4  acres  of  rape,  sown,  4/. ;  8 
acre  of  rapes,  6/.  12«.;  2^  acres  of 
barley,  sown,  and  2  acres  of  lintels, 
4/.  10». 

1680. — 5  acres  of  line,  7/.;  12  acres  of 
line,  24/. ;  16  acres  of  meadow,  8/. ; 
25  acres  of  pasture,  8/.  6«.  Sd. 

1682. — 5  acres  of  meadow  in  Gowdall 
Ings,  5/.;  9  acres  of  hard  ground 
meadow,  1/.  15«. ;  4  weeks'  keeping 
of  a  steer,  2*.;  grazing  of  4  beasts 
afore  May  Day,  13«. ;  3  a.  3  r.  swaithe 
meadow,  1/.  3». 

1683. — 1  acre  of  line  and  a  rood  of  toW, 
3/. ;  rent  of  32  acres  of  com  ground 
and  line,  16/.  Iba. ;  for  an  acre  of 
land,  78.  6d. ;  1  acre  of  hemp,  grow- 
ing, 2/.  lOf. ;  3  acres  of  flax,  6/. ; 
1  acre  of  meadow  in  Snaith  Ings,  10». 


1686.— 3  acres  of  rapes,  12/. ;  9  acres  of 

.    line,  8/. 

1688.— 5  acres  of  line,  20/  ;  3  acres  of 

beans,  4/.;  9  acres  of  barley,  12/. 
1694. — rent  for  an  acre  of  com,  12«.  ; 

rent  for  4  acres  of  meadow,  1/.  8«. ; 

7  acres  of  pease  and  3  acres  of  fltche.«, 

3/. ;  9  acres  of  oats,  12/. ;  6  acres  of 

beans,  8/. ;  15  acres  of  hay,  11/. 
1698.— 13  acres  of  line  ground  and  7 

metts  of  line  seed  sown  on  6^  acres  of 

this  ground.  30/.  ba. 
1700.— 18  acres  of  line,  30/. ;  6  doolc  of 

meadow  in  Heck  Ings,  and  3  new  field 

lands,   2/.   10*. ;    3   acres   of  barley 

stubble  for  line,  4/.  10«. 
1703.— 3  acres  of  seed  line,  9/. ;  1  rood 

of  hemp,  13«.  Ad. 
1709. — 5  acres  of  meadow  in   Hensall 

Ings,  3/.  6*.  8</. ;  1^  acre  of  meadow, 

in  Egborough  Ings,  1/.  10«.  2d. 
1710. — 5  acres  of  oats  and  2  acres  of 

rapes,  sown,  5/. 
1712. — 5   acres  of  oats,  5/.;    11  acres 

of  beans,  14/.;    7    acres   of  barley, 

10/.  10«.;   2  acres  of  barley  stubble, 

21.  10». ;  Al  acres  of  wheat  and  rye, 

71.  15*. 
1716. — 30  acres  of  rapes,  60/. 
1 721. — 5  a.  2  r.  line  ground  and  seed,  14  /. 
1722.— 5  acres  of  line,  14/. 
1728. — 4   acres  of   hard  com  sown  at 

Bolton    Percy  in  County  of  City  of 

York,  6/. 
1734. — 2  acres  of  wheat,  4/. ;  6  acres  of 

•wheat  and  5  acres  of  barley  in  Womers- 

ley  field,  22/. 
1737. — A  garr  of  oats,  8«.;  10  acres  of 

beans,  10/.  10«. ;  1  acre  of  line,  1/.  10«. ; 

26  acres  of  oats,  26/. 
1738. — 2i  acres  of  beans  and  lentil?, 


*  This  was  low  land  lying  between  Carleton  and  the  River  Aire,  of  the  same 
character,  but  not  so  celebrated,  as  that  between  Snaith  and  the  said  riyer,  which  was 
inclosed  in  1754.  I  say  celebrated,  because  it  has  been  the  subject  of  song:  a 
pastoral  mentioning  the  Inclosure  may  be  found  in  ''  Halliwell's  Yorkshire  Antho- 
logy," pp.  117 — 120.  I  find  an  acre  of  meadow  in  Coatmarsh  and  a  tenement  in 
Coats  bequeathed  in  1637,  and  the  following  order,  made  at  the  Great  Court  Baron, 
of  August,  1636.  ''A  paine  laid;  That  the  said  ferryman  of  Carleton  ferry  take 
but  a  penny  at  a  time  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Snayth,  Cowick,  Goldall,  and  Pollmgton, 
or  of  anie  other  that  are  customed  at  the  said  Perry  for  carrying  of  one  horse  and  a 
man  over  the  water  of  .Aire,  and  Snaythe  marshe  when  it  is  overflowed.  And  a  bal- 
penny  for  a  foote  man  when  the  said  marshe  is  overflowed,  end  as  hath  beene  hereto* 
fore  accustomed;  in  default  1  Of." 
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2/.  10«. ;    16  acres  of  meadow  and  a 

rood  of  potatoes,  ZL  10». 
1739. — 2  acres  of  clover^  ZL 
1747--— i  acres  of  barley  and  potatoes,  6/. 
1756. — 6  acres  of  cloYer,  sown  down, 

5/.  5«. ;    9  acres  of  turnips,  fallow, 

IH.  ^. 
1758 — 9  acres  of  clover,  9/.;   natural 

hay,  71. 
1759. — 7  acres  of  turnip  land,  8/.  15». ; 

3}  acres  of   turnip    and  4  acres  of 

doYer,  10/. 
1760. — Reeds  for  barley,  71.  5«,;  5  acres 

of  wheat  in  bam,  10/. 


1766.— 1  a.  1  r.  potatoes,  1/. 

1 767.— 1 1  acres  of  barley,  17/.;  11  acres 
of  hard  com,  17/. ;  15  acres  of  beans 
and  clover,  18/. 

1768.— 1  acre  of  clover,  1/.  lOt. ;  l^acre 
of  turnips,  15«. 

1772.— 6^  acres  of  clover,  9/.  15#. ; 
9h  acres  of  barley,  28/.  I0s.\  11^ 
acres  of  wheat,  31/.  12«.  6</.;  12  acres 
of  ware  corn,  21/. ;  the  crop  of  9  acres 
after  all  expenses  deducted,  consisting 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  16/.  9». 

1784.— 3  acres  of  clover,  3/.  10«.;  4 
acres  of  hard  corn,  10/. 


Before  Indosures  were  general,  farms  were  very  much  scattered,  and  much  time 
lost  in  consequence.  Everything  which  brings  before  us  the  superiority  of  the 
present  system  is  Taluable,  not  only  as  ministering  to  our  pride,  but  as  teaching 
us  the  lessons  of  contentment,  and  thankfulness.  1  print  (from  a  Survey  made 
between  the  years  1564 — 1572)  a  statement  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  one  farm, 
occupied  by  one  tenant;  those  who  know  the  localities  will  best  appreciate  the 
improved  state  of  things. 

"In  Gowdall  Henry  Freere  holdeth  at  will  a  messuage  withe  two  laithes,  an 
ozehouse,  a  garthe,  9  acres  of  lande  in  the  Towne  feilde,  4  J  acres  in  the  same  feilde, 
4  acres  and  3  roods  in  the  Broche,  12  Newfield  landes  contayninge  9  acres,  12  buttes 
in  the  Buttefield,  3  halfe  acres  a  roode  and  one  acre  in  the  same  feilde,  2  landes  in 
the  Kine  landes,  and  two  halfe  acres  in  the  Burne  dose,  2  buttes  and  a  roode  in  the 
Buttefeilde  Bancke,  a  piece  of  meadow  contayninge  40  foote  breede  in  the  said  Butte 
feilde,  14  Intacke  gates,  15  roodes  of  meadowe,  one  acre  of  lande  in  the  Brigge  croft, 
a  parcdl  of  land  called  the  Strakes,  and  a  dose  called  Cowicke  Shawe,  21  roodes  of 
land  in  Pollington  feild,  and  2^  acres  in  the  same  feildes,  and  rente  by  yeare,  3/," 

(8.)  Fallows. 

I  have  preferred  to  give  the  prices  of  Fallows  separate,  that  a  comparison  may 
be  made  between  the  various  modes  of  preparing  the  ground  and  the  respective  value 
of  summer  or  winter  fallow,  with  the  same  sown  with  seed  or  with  the  standing  crop. 
The  word  '^arder''  is  equivalent  to  the  word  ploughing;  land  which  had  been 
ploughed,  and  how  many  times  is  frequently  spediied,  represented  so  much  sunk 
capita],  for  which  entrance  was  to  be  paid. 


1570. — 3  acres  of  faugh,  1/. 

1578. — Manure  and  arders  of  land,  15«. 

1582. — 12  acres  of  summer  faugh,  6/.; 

all  the  arders  of  the  lands,  1/.  3«. 
1583.— Barley  arders,  7  acres,  1/.  3#,  Ad. ; 

bean  arders,  10  acres,  1/. 


1584. — 4  acres  of  Summer  Faugh,  2/. ; 

2  arders  of  4  acres  of  land,  3«.  id. 
1585. — hi  acres  of  S.  F.,  unsown,  2/. ; 

i  acre  of  S.  F.,  Cs.Sd. 
1586. — 4  acres  of  F.  with  manure  in  it, 

1/.  69.  Sd. ;  i  acre  of  S.  F.,  to  be  sown. 


♦  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  persons  to  know  the  exact  acreage  of  diffterent 
kinds  of  grain,  grown  in  Snaith  and  Cowick,  and  the  five  West  towns,  Bain,  Polling- 
ton,  Heck,  Hensall,  and  Gowdall,  in  one  year,  which  a  paper  written  about  1785 
supplies— it  was,  wheat,  1576 ;  oats,  1423 ;  barley,  783 ;  turnips,  542  ;  beans,  517 ; 
rye,  440  ;  potatoes,  382  ;  peas,  2. 
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Ss. ;   for  ploughing  i  acre    of  land 
twice,   48.}    ardoure  of  the  ground, 
3/.  6s.  9d, 
1588.— 1  acre  of  barley  land  plowing 

once,  la,  3ef.* 
1591.— Ardourea  on    the    gronnd  and 
mayner  In  the  garth,  20/.;  June,   15 
acres  of  S.  F.,  5/. ;  July,  12  acres  of 

S.  F.,  3/.;    December,   11  acres  of 

S.  F.  7/. 
1598.— The  arders  of  1^  acre  of  S.  F.,  5*. 
1600.*— All  the  arders  of  winter  fallow 

land,  8«. ;  all  tbe  arders  of  S.  F.  land) 

Us.  Ad. 
1603.— Arders  of  18^  acres    of   land, 

1/.  7«. ;  July,  20  acres  of  S.  F.  and 

3  arders,  3/. 
1604. — May.— 23  acres  of  faug:h  plough- 
ing, W. ;  3  acres  of  fallow  ground,  3*.  id. 
1605.— 12  acres  of  S.F.,  5/. ;  3  acres  of 

fallow  rye,  sown,  6/.  6*.  Sd.  j  li  acre 

of  stubble  rye,  sown,  il. 
1609.— March.— U  acre  of  S.  F.  land, 

1/. ;  5  acres  of  winter  F.,  U.  13».  id. 
1615.— 2  acres  of  S.  F.»  2/. 
1616. — Certaine  spaces  in   the  gfound 

not  reckoned  with  wood  and  coulee,  4/. 
1617—5  roods  of  fallow,  Sa.  id, ;  for 

filling  the  fallows,  6tf.  Sd. 
1624. — November.— 6  acres  of   S.  F., 

U,  10». ;  the  ardures  in  the  ground, 

3/.  13*.  id. 
1627. — 4  acres  of   fallow  to  sow  with 

barley,  21. ;  25  acres  of  S.  F.,  10/. ; 

.17i  acres  of  S.  F.  barley,  35/. 
1629.— 9  acres  of  S.  F.  wheat  and  rye, 

15/. 
1631. — For  ploughing   H  acre  of  land 

four  times,  6s, ;  4  acres  of  S.  F.  and 

manure,  1/.  6s.  Sd. 
1647. — 16  acres  of  S.  F.  with  4  ardures, 

13/  6s.  Sd. 
1648.— 3  acres  fitt    to  be  sown    with 

barley,  and  the  seed,  il. 
1654.— 1 1  acres  of  fallow,  4/. 
1666.-22  acres  of  fallow  ground  20/. 
1678.-12  acres  of  S.  F.  14/.  lOt . ;  11 

acres    of   fallow  for    twice    plowing, 

1/.  Us.  6d. 


1679.— 13  acres  of   8.  F<    four  times 

ploughed,  4/.  68.  Sd. 
1681.— 20  acres  of  F.  four  times  plowed* 

6/.  13«.  id.*t  plowing  and  sowing  30 

acres  beans  and  oats  at  9s.  id.  per 

acre,  5/, 
1682. — 1  acre  of  S.  F.  manured,  1  acre 

of  S.  F.  Unmanured,   2/.  6s.  6d. ;    d 

acres  of  S.  F.,  10/. 
1683.— 3  a.  3  r.  of  8.  F.    three  times 

ploughing,  lbs. ;  i  itbres  of  fallow  for 

manuring  and  five  times  plowing,  and 

the  hemp  green,  3/.  13«.  id. 
1686.-34  acres  of  S.  F.  and  naanure, 

4/.  59. 
1692.— 16  acres  of  S.  F.,  plowing  and 

manure  and  the  rent,  18/. 
1694. — 15  acrt'S  of  P.  with  manure,  seed 

sown,  and  tillage,  28/.  6i* 
1698. — H  acres  of  F.  manured,  7/.  lOi.  | 

5  acres  of  F.  unmanured)   5/.   54. ; 

3  a.  3  r.  barley  stubble  to  be  sown 
with  line  seed  -^l. 

1 700.— 2i  acres  of  F.  tilling  and  10  load 
of  manure  lying  on  tbeground>  17«.  9d. 

1704.^^3  acres  of  F.  tilling  and  manure, 
1/.  7s. 

1713.-^8  acres  of  F.  manure  and  labour^ 
71.  lOs, ;  20  acres  of  F.  and  sowing 
down  with  wheat,  14/.  ts.  id. ;  2^ 
acres  of  F.  unmanured,  2/.  lOs. 

1715. — For  seed  and  tilling  of  3  roods 
of  land,  Us,  2d. 

1716. — 27  acres  of  com  ploughing  and 
sowing,  il.  Ids, 

1720. — Ploughing  and  sowing  9  acres, 
1/.  I6s. 

1730.— 6  acres  of  manured  F.  and  4  acres 
of  F.  not  manured,  20/. ;  1  acre  of  rye 
seed  and  plowing,  10«.  6^.;  22  acres  of 
beans,  seed  and  labour,  11/.  10«.  lid. ; 
10  acres  of  oats,  2^  acres  of  barley, 
Winter  F.,  sowing  down,  4/.  13#.  6d. ; 
39  acres  of  S.  F.  plowing  and  sowing 
down  with  barley  and  beans,  49/.  5«.  9d. 

1737.— 4  acres  of  S.F.  manured,  2/.  10#.; 

4  acres  of  barley,  seed,  and  ploughing, 
21.  ns. 

1742.— 4  acres  of  F.,  9/. 


*  The  Inventory  of  John  Ricard  of  Cowick,  1589,  shows  what  small  sums  farm 
servants  received  at  this  time :— "  Robert  Penit  for  his  quarter's  wages,  5«.  bd.  ; 
Francis  Scott  ditto,  2s.  6d, ;  Ann  Litster,  2s. ;  Ann  I^we,  is.  6d/^ 
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1756. — 10  acres  of  wheat,  seed  and 
ploughing,  8/. ;  5  acres  of  oats,  seed 
and  ploughing,  2/.  lOa, 

1760.— Turnip  fallow,  12/.  10*. 


1767. — 6  acres  of  F.  making,  6/.  6#.; 

6  acres  of  turnips,  F.,  6/. 
1 769.-4  acres  of  F.,  »/. ;  4  acres  of  F., 

71.  48. 


The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  district  was  the  Turbary  or  Moor-land ;  a 
£Ood  deal  of  which  has  been  eooYerted  into  yaluable  arable  land>  by  the  system  of 
warping  pursiied  there,  with  which  the  name  of  Creyke  is  for  ever  connecte-d. 
"  Hatfield  turf  moor  and  Thome  waste  were  once  more  extensive  than  at  present, 
having  supplied  for  many  years  a  great  part  of  Yorkshire  with  much  of  its  fuel/' 
(•*  South  Yorkshire,'*  vol.  i.,  p.  154.)  The  same  may  be  said  of  Rawcliffe,  Whit- 
gift,'*'  Goole,t  Hook,  Armin,  and  Cowick  moors  ;  of  which  last,  under  the  name  of 
Incle-moors,;}:  there  are  many  notices  in  the  Snaith  Court-Rolls.  There  are  still 
above  500  acres  of  peat  moor  in  the  parish  of  Whitgift,  and  as  many  in  the  township 
of  Goole.  Rawcliffe  moors  §  anciently  consisted  of  the  same,  entering  to  within  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  Hatfield  Chace.  The  turf  was  piled  up  on  the  spot  whence  It 
was  cut,  and  when  dry  was  placed  on  long  narrow  boats  (which  figure  in  many 
Inventories),  so  constructed  as  to  glide  along  the  deep  natural  drains  and  artificial 
channels,  some  with  and  some  without  a  name,  which  eventually  ended  in  the  Aire, 
Ouse,  or  Trent.     Turnbridge  was  the  great  receptacle  for  their  cargoes.     There  was 

*  William  Wiles  of  Whitgift  (Apr.  4, 1 607),  gives  his  sister  "  half  a  stand  of  tow 
land  in  the  Near  Lotts  and  three  dayesworkof  More  in  Whittgifte  Mores  duringeher 
life."  Half  a  more  is  valued  in  1618  at  11*.  Sd.,  and  in  1678  is  said  to  consist  o€ 
three  roods. 

t  1602. — July  6.— Thomas  Coltherd  of  Goole  presented  for  loading  a  bote  of  turfes 
upon  All  Saints*  Day,  being  a  Saboth  day,  confessed  "  that  in  the  night  tyme  before 
that  daie  he  did  lode  a  bote  with  turfes,  but  not  in  the  daie  tyme,  at  least  after  the 
sunne  was  up." 

t  The  Abbot  and  Convent  had  leave  to  accept  .1»300  acres  in  Inklesmorfe  belong- 
ing to  the  manors  of  Rouclyfe  and  Estofte  by  Letters  Patent,  16  Ed.  Ill,  1342. 

They  are  called  "Englishe  mores,"  Apr.  18,  1595. 

1389. — Cur  de  Snaith. — John  Bell  came  and  took  a  moore  in  Inklesmoore,  late  in 
the  tenure  of  John  Scott.     Court  Roll. 

1553. — ^Jan.  30.^-John  Motherby  surrenders  half  a  rood  of  more  **  in  Ynglish- 
more,"  Stephen  Tubley,  gent..  North,  and  Robert  Hassard  South,  to  the  use  of 
Robert  Hassard.     Court  Roll. 

1636-7..— March  13. — William  Motherby  of  Snaith  gives  his  son  Wm.  by  will 
four  and  a  half  acres  of  more  at  Ingle  more  in  the  Graveship  of  Dousthropp. 

1681,  Aug.  11.— Ralph  Scott  and  Susanna  his  wife  surrender  half  an  acre  of 
of  Turbary  or  Moore  grasseinthe  English  moores,  abutting  on  Moorehead  dykfc 
abutting  on  Dykesmarsh  peat,  and  as  farr  as  the  moores  extend  East.     Court  Roll. 

§  **  The  King's  Moor  ends  in  breadth  about  16  acres,  and  about  200  acres  in 
ye  whole,  beginning  at  Moorhead  Dike  and  extending  eastward  to  the  Turbary,  and 
were  first  enclosed  by  Mr.  Belton  and  Mr.  Burgon  about  ye  year  *  ♦  and  a  house 
built  thereon  and  inhabited  by  Mr,  Gaythorne,  which  house  was  set  on  fire  and  ye 
fences  thrown  down  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  towns.  The  Moor  Ends  wh«n 
ye  turfes  are  dug  and  carryed  away,  are  eat  in  comon  by  the  three  tounes.  The 
great  wast  was  insured  to  ye  tounes  in  a  suit  against  the  Earl  of  Feversham  Ao. 
1685*  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden  and  his  partners  enclosed  part  of  Dikesmarsh,  ye 
remaining  1,600  acres  insured  to  ye  inhabitants.  Ao.  1629.  *  .  The  furrows  so 
visible  in  Dykesmarsh  and  ye  Moor  Ends  were  made  by  a  plow  for  drainage  before 
Sir  C.  V.  improvement.  Earl  Peversham's  Suit  so  proved."  From  a  MS.  account 
of  the  Manors  of  Snaith  and  Rawcliffe  previous  to  the  Inclosure  of  1754. 

Robert  Mangall  of  Rowcliff  in  his  Will,  proved  Oct.  21,  1606,  says,  "  I  will 
that  my  daughter  An  Barker,  wydow,  have  every  yere,  for  the  space  of  six  yeres, 
forty  loads  of  black  turves  beginninge  at  Mychaf  llmass  which  shall  be  in  the  yere  of 
our  Lord  God  1606,  at  the  sUck  hill  of  Rowcliff  at  St.  Mychaell's  day,  for  her 
'(^yeld's  poreions. 
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a  square  dock  or  basin,  supplied  by  the  waters  of  the  Dike,*  or  northern  portion  of 
the  Don,  which  was  made  navigable  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  in  1442,  and 
larger  vessels  came  up  the  Aire  to  this  point.  The  eastern  side  of  this  was  in  the 
township  of  Rawcliffe,  the  western  in  that  of  Cowick,  the  two  places  which  naturally 
carried  on  most  of  the  trade  in  turf;  and  the  boundary  still  runs  down  the  middle  of 
that  deep  pond,  paved  with  stone  and  flanked  by  a  few  wooden  piles,  which  is  the 
sole  remnant  of  that  once  busy  harbour.  The  price  of  a  load  ''at  shore,"  as  this 
emporium  was  called,  seems  to  have  varied  from  one  to  two  shillings  the  load. 


1571. — RawcHfe.-^A    syde  of   turves, 

2*.  Sd. ;  9  load  of  red  turves,  is.  6  J. 
1582. — ^A  bowke  of  turves,  1/.  6«.  Sd, 
1583.— 42  load  of  black  turves,  1/.  lOs. 
1585.— 14  load  of  red  turves,  10s.  j  160 

load  of  turves  in  the   more  and  at 

home,  12^ 
1599.— 10  loads  black  turf,   13*.  id, ; 

20  loads  black  turf,  1/. ;  6  load  black 

turf,  3*. ;  7  load  red  turf,  7s. 
1600.— Comic*.— 27  loads  of  black  turves 

at  the  bridge,  1/.  7». 
1602. — Armin. — 32  load  of  peates  sold 

for  U.  6s.  Sd. 
1605. — A  load  of  turves,  2s, 
1612.— 3  score  load  of  black  turf,  4/. 
1622.— 2   sydes  of  black  turf,  6s.  Sd., 

twodays'workofgraveing  black  turf,3*. 
1625. — 6  score  load  black  turf,  6^. 
1627. — Goole. — One    eldmg    stack    of 

turf,  21.,  14  read  sides,  5  cavern  sides, 

4  sides  of  furlange  turves^  and  certaine 

black  turves,  71. 
1631  .—For  leading  22  load  of  turf,  6*.  Sd, 
1632.— Cotrtcit.— 1 2  loadsatshore,  U.8s. 
1637. — Cowick. — 4    score  load  at  the 

river  side,  8/. 


1644.— 50  load  of  turves,  21.  lOs. 
1649.— 32  load  of  black  turves,  21. 10*. 
1653.— Coirtcit.— 80  load  at  the  Dike- 
side,  8/.  10*. 
1661. — Cowick. — 4  loads,  4*.,  8  loads  at 

shore  and  30  loads  on  the  moors,  3/. 
1664. — ^Two  days'  work  of  peate  graved, 

Ss. 
1666.— i2awc/«y.— 15  loads  at  the  shore, 

U.  15*. 
1667. — 9  loads  of  peats  and  9  load  of 

Sods,  16*. 
1679.  — -Bflwcfo;^.  — 27  days'   work  of 

peates  in  Mr.  Boynton  Moore,  4/, 
1685. — 15  load  of  half  part  turves  and 

8  loads  at  the  New  Bridge,  21.  6s. 
1687. — 9  load  of  peats,  5  load  of  sods 

with  the  revershiner  on  the  moore, 

16*. 
1 700.— Cotf*{cAr.— 444  cartloads,  382. 7s., 

200   cart  loads   at   Gool,  17^.   8«.  ; 

Rawcliff,    17  load  of  bhick   turves, 

i;.  10*.  6d. 
1702.-40  load,  Zl. 
1723.— 38*.  load.  3^.  10*. 
1725.— 8  load,  \l. 
1754.— A  load  of  turf,  2*.  6d. 


*  The  passage  of  Tumbridge  formed  part  of  the  perquisites  of  the  Court  of 
Snaith.  At  the  Court,  1537,  the  town  of  Rawcliffe  is  ordered  to  repair  the  East 
end  of  Thonrnebridge  sufficiently  for  footmen,  horsemen,  and  waggons. 

1380,  Apr.  28. — Wm.  Dring  Milner  is  charged  with  stealing  '*  a  sail  and  rudder 
{Jinthiamen  et  seocam)  from  a  barge  standing  in  the  water  of  Dike  at  Tumbrydge 
in  the  town  of  Cowick." 

1382. — John  de  Wortelay  slays  Robert  Fisher  of  the  Dike,  and  is  himself  soon 
after  slain  at  Snaith  by  John  Fisher,  son  of  the  murdered  man,  who  gives  bail  for  his 
appearance  at  the  Gaol  at  York.     Court  Kolls. 

For  the  history  of  this  northern  arm  of  the  River  Don,  the  course  of  which  may 
yet  be  traced,  especially  in  a  field  oppoFtte  Burdin  House,  and  which  is  still  used  as 
a  sluice  to  carry  off  water  from  the  New  or  Datch  river  in  the  time  of  flood,  See 
Mr.  Hunter's  (South  Yorkshire,  pa^es  150 — 197,)  chapter  on  the  Level  of  Hatfield 
Chase,— -One  of  the  most  delightful  in  his  masterly  volumes;  and -quite  a  model 
for  future  writers  of  the  way  in  which  curious  points  of  biography,  rare  anecdotes  of 
literary  interest,  and  facts  of  historical  importance,  may  be  woven  into  works  pro- 
fessedly on  topography ;  and  may  be  so  strictly  in  point  as  to  be  no  incumbrance ; 
adding  to  their  value,  without  diminishing  their  elegance  and  brevity.  To  omit  this 
sincere  tribute  of  admiration  would  be  unbecoming  in  one  who  is  under  numerous 
obligations  to  Mr.  Hunter's  private  correspondence  and  friendsbipy  as  well  as  to 
the  pages  of  *'  South  Yorkshire." 
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(9.)  Wood,  Timber,  and  Coals. 


1580.— 8  boards,  1*.  Ad. 

1583.— 200  kyddes,*  2«.  8df. 

1584.— A  load  of  kiddes,  2«. ;  500  billet 
wood,  6tf.  %d, ;  500  stowres  and  pQ- 
wells,  12«. ;  100  stowres,  2s.  M.\ 
20  loads  of  kiddes,  \L  ;  2sleed8,  2#.; 
4  crafes  or  crackells,  \s.  Ad. ;  fel- 
lowes,  speakes,  styes,  sawne  bords,  and 
tymber,  1^.  6*.  8c?.  j  wood  in  the 
padaxe,  3«.  Ad. ;  all  skelbouses,  horse 
planchers,  and  pales,  10«. 

1585. — 50  bunches  of  lath,  2  gang  of 
speaks,  and  other  plough  geare,  \l.  10^. 

1586. — 6  twelve-foot  hordes,  6*.  j  6  score 
and  15  spares,  21. , 

1587. — Sawed  stowthes  and  wood  about 
the  house,  with  sparres  in  rate,  10«. 

1588.— 12  swalles  of  wood.  Is.  Sd. ;  32 
clifts  of  wood,  bs.  Ad. ;  9  pieces  of 
timber.  As,  6d.;  31  pieces  of  sawne 
wood,  6s.  Sd,',  8  long  railes  and  10 
gests,  6s.  Sd.;  an  ash  tree,  feld  at  Hecke, 
As,}  clyfte  woode  in  the  fowlde,  and 
woode  in  Womerslay  Lordshippe,  31. 

1589. — Old  fatt  timber,  speiks,  plowe 
heades,  plowe  stilts,  plowe  beames, 
yocks,  and  other  timber,  1^. 

1590.— All  byllett  wood,  with  other  offall 
woode,  1^.  Gs. ;  6  loads  of  wood,  Zs.  Ad.; 
2  paire  of  longe  wayne  raits,  fatte 
timber,  and  15  bunches  of  laths,  and 
one  bord  that  felloves  lyes  in,  1/.; 
fowrames  and  stoules,  2s. 

1591. — 4  loads  of  fyer  wood,  Ss.;  22 
bords.  As.;  65  hoodinges for  bootes,  1/.; 
2^  gauge  of  felowes,  7s. ;  4  gange  of 
wheele  spooks,  bs.  d,\  11  wheele 
naves,  bs.  6d. ;  one  carte  graine  and  6 
pieces  of  tymber,  3s.  Ad, ;  a  bowlinge 
block.  Ad. ;  a  hayle  block.  Ad. 

1592. — A  tree,  1^.  6d. ;  2  bords,  Ad. ; 
22  trees  in  the  pitt,  I6s, 

15^3. — 600  billit  woode,  all  to  be  oke 
woode  but  100,  and  to  be  delivered  at 
Snaythe  landynge,  9s, 

1595.. — 5  load  of  kyddes  and  shepe  barres, 


I3s.  Ad. ;  6  score  paile  boards,  bs. ; 
20  sparres,  lOs, 

1596.— A  spare,  U.;  100  spares  unfeld 
in  the  closes,  21.  IZs.  Ad. 

1597. — 17  sawne  boards,  bs. 

1598—3  tymber  clogs,  78.  6d. ;  8  load 
of  browme,  ISs. 

1600. — 30  hoodynge  bords  and  4  cart 
graynes,  lis. 

1601.— 3  loads  of  wood,  7s. ;  2  loads  of 
kiddes,  bs. 

1603.— 8  sawen  posts,  8^.;  100  bords, 
i;.  3s.  Ad. 

1605. — A  sweath  rake,  2  swalles  of  wood, 
and  6  old  tubbs,  10#.;  2  pattets  and  2 
railes.  Is.  Ad. 

1606.— 1  Ambrie,  a  chaire,  and  a 
plancke,  3s.;  a  Flanders'  chest,  a  little 
table,  and  a  cofer,  bs. ;  2  gang  of 
ffelfes,  2  gang  of  speakes,  I2s. ;  2  stees, 
a  stand  heck,  malt  whernes,  mustard 
wherns,  2  loads  of  wood,  200  whyns 
with  fewelland  coales,  lOs. 

1610. — 20  sawa  boards,  bs. ;  4  load  of 
coals,  II.  ^.  Sd.;  8  crayes,  5  plow 
beames,  2  axell  trees,  a  rippell  combe, 
and  2  bunches  of  latts,  8^. 

1611. — 3  wayne  rathes,  bs. ;  89  sparres, 
i;.  6s.  Sd. 

1612. — 150  stowres  and  other  wood 
about  the  house,  Ss.\  an  oak  tree, 
ISs.  Ad. ;  a  tree  at  the  Morrest-heads 
in  Rawcliffe,  II.;  2  hackney  saddles, 
and  2  pack  saddles  with  some  male  pill- 
yous,  138.;  6gange  of  fellowes,  U.  lOs.; 
8gange  of  speakes,  I3s.  Ad. ;  20  pare  of 
naves,  II.  I3s.  Ad.;  a  latherand 20 sheep 
barres,  lis.;  fotherum,  hecks,  skel- 
bouses,  sheepbars,  and  other  wood,  10^. 

1614.-10  harrow  bulls,  Is.  Ad.;  50 
stowers,  5^. ;  8  hinging  gates,  II. 

1615. — a  load  of  kids,  3^.;  3  bunch  of 
latts,  2s.;  3  planks,  lbs.;  5  bunches 
of  latts,  3  cart  raets,  and  a  plank, 
6s  Sd.'\  6  pieces  of  wood,  IL.  lOs.;  4 
pieces  of  ash  wood,  II.;  a  certanef  of 


*  From  the  old  Dutch  word  "kidsen"  to  break. 

t  1663. — April  11.— Robert  Smith,  alias  Peares,  of  Carleton,  gives  to  his  wife 
and  daughters  joindy  "all  the  underwoods,  as  ellers,  willowes,  sallowes,  keysets,  and 
such  like  brushwood." 
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willow  trees,  XL;  10  window  siles^  II.  5«.; 

5  bedde  stoopes  and  a  lyttle  piece  of 
'    wood,  If.  Bd,i  an  ox  harrow  and  2 

horse  harrows,  7«.  id, 
1616. — 100    spars,   AL;    a    hencsill,  a 

barrow,  and  a  pair  of  woodracks,  Is. ; 

a  gousecall  and  2  little  washing  tabba, 

2s.  Ad. 
1620. — 2  load  of  coals  and  wood,  13^.  Ad. 
1622.— A  bed  of  coals,  2s.  6d. 
1631. — 1000  billets,  1^;  ashe  and  eller 
'    pow\es,38.6d.;  dawbyngestowre8,9rf.; 

6  load  of  kiddes,  5«. ;  2  load  of  gorre 
'    kiddes,  6«.  Sd. 

1637. — 4  beds  of  coals,  I2s.;  a  bame 
cuTered,  61. 

1638. — A  cart  load  of  coals,  a  load  of 
tarres,  and  a  load  of  wood,  lOs.;  an 
oxe  cart,  IZs.  Ad.;  a  plough,  a  sled, 
an  oxe  harrow,  and  a  horse  harrow, 
certain  felfes,  2  middle  trees,  a  payre  of 
cartsides,  a  cart-tree,  and  one  nave, 
10*. 

1639.— 20  fir  deals,  U.;  the  larder,  21.; 
I3s.  Ad. 

1642.— A  load  of  kiddes,  2s.  Bd. 

1644. — One  espln  tree  in   the   crofte, 

'     10*. 

1648. — 6  load  of  wood  and  certain  coles, 

'    3^.  ds.  Sd. 

1650.— 10  load  of  roots,  2  load  of  kidds, 
2  stand  hecks,  2  lathem,  with  other 
wood  and  coals,  31.  6s.  Sd. 

1658. — A  goose-call,  4*.;  4  load  of 
coals,  1^. 

1661. — 2  waineload  of  coals,  16*. 

1663.— 20  fir  deales,  10*. 

1664. — 4   load  of  coals  and  a  grinde- 

^  stone,  II.  6s.  Sd. ;  a  strike  of  New- 
castle coals  and  2  load  of  turves,  2s. 

1667. — Certain  eldine,  1*.  6rf.,  3  dozen 


bar-whanes,  6*. ;  6  firdeales,  4«.  6d. . 

3  loads  of  coals,    a  stand  heck,  and 

wood,  11.  10*. 
1679. — A  load  of  coals  and  fuel,  12*. ; 

30  boards,  a  firdeal,  II.  2*. ;  a  pr.  of 
,     cart  sydes,  3*. ;  4  firre  powles,  4  gang 

of  cart    staves,   and   6    cart    rungs, 

4*.  6if. ;  2  naffes,  20  felkes,  12  speaker, 

and  2  thick  boards,  15*. 
1680.-10  long  boards,  8*.  Ad. 
1681.— 4   score  and  16  boards,  &t6d; 

a  peice,  21.  8*. 
1682.— 100  pale  boards,  12*.  ;  2  horse 

brigs  with  gates,  13*.  4ef.;  2  load  of 

coals,  18*. ;  7  dozen  ash  garthes,  7*. ; 

a  sack  of  charcoal,  1*.  Sd. 
1683. — 6  sacks  of  coals  and  half  a  load  of 

sods,  5s. 
1692.— 14  deals  and  3  boards,  11*. 
1693. — 9  sacks  of  coals  with  sods  and 

turves,  10*. 
1695. — 13  bunch  of  green  willowes  aud 

2  bunch  of  white,  8*.  Sd. 
1699.— 10  firdeals,  6  oak  deals,  17*.  6d. 
1700.— 2  load  X)f  fir  wood,  3*. 
1704.— 30  waggon  axletrees,  II.  5*. ;  33 

planks  7  foot  long,  U.  13*. ;  13  gauge 

of  waine  spokes,  21.  5*.  6d. 
1707. — A  dozen  coals,  8*. 
1719. — 5  dozen  coals  and  a  load  of  turf, 

21.  10*. 
1720.— 20  qrs.  of  chopt  bark  sold  for  SI. 
1724.-3  dozen  coals,  21.  5*. 
172"6.— 2doz.  coals,  1/. 
1737. — 3  doz.  coals,  II.  10*. 
1744.— 23  deals,  1/.  5*. 
1758. — 30  fir  poles,   15*.;    10  pair  of 

fir  sparres,  6*. 
1772.  —11  bunches  of  reads,  1*. 
1 766. — 2  stand  hecks  and  a  tommerill,  5*. 


1382,  April  28. — In  parco  de  Fippyn  prostratse  fuerunt  tempore  yemali  hujns 
«nai  ix  quercus  ad  edificia  novae  domus  infra  manerium,  i.  quercus  pro  emendatione 
-del  '•  helme"  in  eodem  parco,  i.  quercus  pro  una  scala  ♦  •  ad  staurum  manerii, 
i.  querctts  pro  **  stakes"  faeiendis  ad  haiam  per  de  novo  faciendam  tempore  predicto, 
i.  quercus  pro  uno  Saylewane  ad  molendinum  vent :  ibidem :  Undc  Croppi  de  xiii. 
quercubus  prsedictis  comburiverunt  pro  gipso,  Anglice  "  piastre"  pro  [p.  cet]  ct 
fundi  novBB  domus  plastorands  et  croppi  unius  quercus  venditae  Simoni  de  Alkbarowe 
Monacho  ibidem  pro  5*.  quo  pretio  est  Icvandum  de  eodem  Simone ;  et  cortie  dicto- 
rtim  xiv.  qacrcuum  nichU,  quia  extra  seisonam  cortie.    Snaitli  Court  RoU. 
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III. — Pbovisioits.— ?^itf/tfr  and  Cfheese;  Bacon  and  Beef; 
Bees  and  Honey. 


(1.)   BuTTfiR 

1570.— 3  pots  of  salt  butter  and  16 
cheeses,  I0«. 

1576.— A  stone  of  butter,  2«.  %d. 

1580. — A  leaden  limbeck  and  \  stone  of 
butter,  3«.;  65  cheeses,  2  kits  otf 
butter,  a  \  kit,  a  pot  of  salt  salmon, 
3  pecks  of  haver  meal,  a  cake  of  tallow, 
2  cheese  hecks,  &c.,  Zl.  lOf. 

1583. — In  salt  salmon,  salt  butter,  and 
2  pots,  6«.  8J. ;  6  cheeses,  3  bushels 
of  hemp  seed,  \\  stone  of  butter,  and 
a  kymnild  in  the  chamber  with  beef  in 
it,  i;.  6«.  %d. 

1585.— 75  cheeses,  \l.  VSs. 

1587.— A  pot  of  salt  butter,  U.  id. 

1588.— A  pot  of  salt  butter,  8^.;  63 
cheeses,  \l.  10^.;  15  stone  of  salt 
butter,  and  2  sallmons,  11.  5tf. 

Butter  per  stone : — 
1576.— 2*.  8^. 
1578.— 2«.  U. 
1582.— 2*. 
1583.-^3«.  8<2. 
1 585.— Salt,  %».  6<2.-2«.  8<l. 
1589.— Salt,  2«.4<;. 
1597.— 2*.  \d. 
1598.-4*. 
1601  —Salt,  3^.  4(2. 
1602.— 4*. 


and  Cheese. 
1591.-4  pots  of  salt  butter,  16«.;    a 

cheese  heck  and  20  cheeses,  13*.  \d. 
1592.— 24  cheeses,  6«. 
1605. — 20  cheeses,  14*. 
1614. — 60    cheeses,    great   and    small, 

3;.  10*. 
1636. — 12  cakes  of  butter,  with  pots,  7*. 
1637. — 3  rye  loaves  and  5  cheeses,  2*. 
1638. — 18  cheeses  and  14  stone  of  butter 

il.  10*.;    8   lbs.   of  butter  and  one 

shelf,  3*.  4df. ;  13  cakes  of  butter,  7*. 
1639. — 12  small  cheeses,  2*. ;  3  cheeses, 

2*. 
1646.— 5  cheeses,  5*. 
1653. — 20  cheeses,  10*. 
1663. — 3  rye  loaves  and  10  cheeses,  10*. 
1696.— 60  chMses,  6/.  5*. 
1721.— A  firkin  of  butter,  14*. 
1724.— 27  cheeses,  17^. 


1603.-3*.  U. 

1610.-3*.  6rf. 

1611.— 5*.  ,3d. 

1612.— 4*.8rf.,salt,3*.6rf. 

1613.— Salt,  4*. 

1614.-5*. 

1616.— .3*.  4i.— 4*.  U. 

1617.-3*. 

1623.— 3*.  3rf. 

1626.— 3*.  4rf. 


1628.— Salt,  3*.  6i. 
1630.-3*.  6(f. 
1636.— 3*.— 4*.  U. 
1639.— 3*.  \d. 
1647.— 5*.  lOrf. 
1658.— 4*.  U. 
1665.— 4*.  M. 
1685.— 4*.  U. 
1696.— 4*.  i\d. 


(2.)  BiLcox  and  Beef. 
Salt  Beef  seems  to  have  once  been  as  plentiful  as  mutton  hams,  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers  ;  no  doubt  it  was  suspended  in  the  chimney  comer,  that  it  might  imbibe 
the  "  reek''  of  the  wood  fire.  [It  was  in  high  favour,  or  wpu)d  never  have  been 
produced  at  an  Assize  breakfast,  at  which  a  Judge,  who  was  famed  for  his  severity, 
remarking,  **  1*11  try  that  beef/'  one  of  the  company  replied,  "  If  you  do,  my  Lord, 
it  will  be  hung  beef."] 


1578. — A  beef  flick,   a  bacon  flick,  20 

yards  of  sacking,  and  a  quart  sawe  10*. 
1580.-6  bacon  flicks,  16*. 
1581. — 5  bacon    flicks,   3    beef  flicks, 

a  grease  cake,  16*. ;    8  bacon  flicks, 

1/.  4*. 
1583. — A  bacon   flick,   2*. ;     2  bacon 

flicks,  6*.  8if. 
1585.-3  bacon  flicks  15*. 
1588. — 2  swine  at  balkes,   5   kitts,   6 

bowles,  6*.  &rf. 
I58d.— 4  swine  hanging  at  the  halites, 

1L2*. 


1590.— A  little  swine  in  the  fatt,  3*. ; 
6  beef  flicks;  6  bacon  flicktt  tallowy 
and  grease,  11.  13*.  4<f.  .       . 

1592.— 2  beef  flicks,  9*. 

1612.— 2  bacon  flicks,  5*,;  2  baoon 
flicks,  10*. 

1620.— 5  bacon  flicks,  11. 

1639.— A  baoon  flick,  6*.  8(^ 

1652.— 6  beef  flicks,  1^. 

1682.-2  hous  (sic.)-of  beef,  2*.-6<I.f  4 

-  baoon  flieks,  6  beef  flicl^,  4Z«^l0r. : '-  - 

1728.— 2  bacon  flioirt,  U  U.  ^^i^^ 

1749.— 5  beef  flicks,  12#. 
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(3.)  B£ES 

1572. — ^A  hive  of  bees  Is. 

1578.— An  old  stock,  3^. 

1582. — 3  stocks  of  bees,  lOf . 

1584. — 4  swarmes  of  bees,  13tf.  4d, 

1588. — 7  pints  of  honey,  4*.  4d, 

1592. — 2  qaarts  of  honey,  lOd, 

1593. — ^A  gallon  of  honey,  3«.  4i. ;  5 

stocks  of  beyes,  II,  Is, 
1600. — 4   beestocks,   1/.;  1^  gallon  of 

honey,  Ss. 
1602.— 5  beehives,  12*. 
1604. — A  hive  of  bees,  5#. 
1613. — 3  stocks  of  bees,  1^ ;  2  swarms 

of  bees,  6s,  Sd. 


and  Honey. 

1625.— 3  pints  of  honey.  Is,  Ad, 
1638.— 2  stocks  of  bees,  1^.  10«. 
1647.-2  stocks  of  bees,  1^. 
1656.— 3  pints  of  honey,  2*.  6rf. 
1658. — 5  stockes  of  bees  and  2  swarraes, 

3/.  10*. 
1663. — 3i  pints  of  honey,  3*.  6^. 
1664. — 2  skeppes  of  bees,  1^. 
1698. — 5  stocks  of  bees,  21, 
1703. — A  stock  and  swarm,  13*.  Ad, 
1719.— A  swarm,  2*. 
1747. — A  swarm,  8*. 
1749.^-3  swarms,  1^. ;  4  hives,  1^.  10*. 
1760.— 3  hives,  II.  Is. 


IV. — ^Akimals. — Horses;  Cows;  Oxen;  Sheep)  Pigs;  Goats; 

Poultry. 

(1.)  Horses,  Mares,  Foals,  Fillies,  Stagoes,  Galloways,  Colts. 


1568. — 12  horses  and  mares,  14^.;    6 

horses,  52.  6*.  8(2. 
1569.— 6  horses,  2  fillies,  and  2  stags, 

Vll.  Ms.  ^ 
1570. — ^2   mares  and  a  horse,  Zl.\    a 

mare,  6*. 
1571.— 3  mares  and  2  foals,  22. 13*.  Ad.\ 

a  white  horse,  12.  6*.  8c2.;  a  mare,  a 

foal,  and  a  stag,  22.  3*.  Ad. ;  a  colt,  4 

years  old,  12.  10*. 
1572. — 4  borses,  62.;  3  horses,  2  mares, 

a  filly,  and  2  foals,  52.  6*.  8c2. 
1575.— A  gryeseld  nag,  a  saddle,  bridle, 

and  pair  of  spurs,  122. ;  a  horse  and 

a  mare,  32. 
16771- -2  mares,  2  colts,  and  a  filly,  62.; 

an  old  borse,  2*. ;  2  mai*es,  a  foal,  and 

2  nags,  52. 6*.  8(2.;  a  mare,  12.;  a  white 

horse,  12.  13*.  Ad. ;  2  mares  and  a 

foal,  42. 
1578. — 3  mares  and  a  horse,  92. ;  2  colts 

and  2  fillies,  52. ;  2  mares,  2  nags,  and 

a  stag,  62.;  a  mare,  12.  6*.  M,\   a 

mare,  5*. ;  7  horses  and  mares,  102. 
1579.— A  mare  and  saddle,  13*.  4(2. 
1680. — ^A  grey  mare,  12  10*.;  a  white 

mare  and  a  gray  foal,  12.  13*  4c2. ;  a 

black  mare,  12.  16*.  8(2.;  a  red  mai-e 
:  and  filly,  32.  6*.  8(2. 
1582.— 2  Qolt8,a  year  old,  12.  6*.  8(2.;  2 

naga  and-  2  njiares,  62»  6*.  8c2. ;   one 


ambling  gray  mare,  22. ;  a  dun  gray 
mare,  12.  13*.;  a  black  bay  mare, 
12.  6*.  M,\  10  mares  and  a  stoned 
horse,  182.  6*.  8(2. ;  7  fillies  and  colts, 
62.  13*.  Ad, 

1682.— May  8.— CWujifc.— A  bay  mare 
and  her  foal,  22. ;  an  iron-gray  mare, 
12.  13*.  4(2. ;  a  bay  colt  with  a  mealy 
mouth,  12.;  a  black  colt,  12.  13*.  Ad. 

1683.— A  mare  and  foal,  22.  6*.  8(2.;  a 
bay  mare  and  foal,  and  a  follower, 
22.  6*.  8(2. ;  a  white  nag,  22. ;  a  bay 
mare,  12.  10*. ;  a  bay  stag,  12.  10*.;% 
gray  stag,  12. 

1584.— A  brown  "curtail"  horse, 
12.  3*,  4(2. ;  a  gray  mare  and  her  foal, 
12.  3*.  Ad, 

1686. — 2  draught  horses  and  2  draught 
mares,  62. ;  a  filly,  13*.  4e2. ;  a  little 
mare,  12. 

1 687.— Agray  mare  and  foal,  12.  IS*.  Ad, ; 
a  bay  mare  and  a  oolt  foal,  12. 10*.;  a 
four-year-old  gray  filly,  12. 10*. ;  a  bay 
colt,  22. ;  a  gray  draught  horse, 
12.  6*.  8(2.;  a  gray  stoned  nag,  a  gris- 
seld  nag,  a  bay  mare  and  a  follower 
of  a  year  old,  a  gray  filly  called 
"  Byrd,"  and  a  bay  nag,  102. 

1689. — 2  riding  nags  and  a  foal,  62. ;  4 

fillies  and  a  stoned  oolt,  72. 13*.  Ad. ; 

.  4  mares  and  a  stoned  horsey  102.;  a 
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bald  horse,  21.  13f,  4(f. ;  a  pyde  filly, 
a  colt  foal,  a  stoned  horse,  and  a  bay 
mare,  32.  13s.  Ad,\  12  draught  horses 
and  mares,  202. 

1593. — 4  mares,  42. 102. ;  a  sad  bay  colt, 
3  years  old,  12. ;  a  bay  brown  colt,  2 
years  old,  13«.  4td.\  a  two-year-old 
gray  filly,  6».  8<f . 

1596. — ^A  three-year-old  filly,  22. ;  a  gray 
mare,  32. ;  a  mare,  22. 

1598.— A  mare  and  2  colts,  182.;  3 
mares,  a  nag,  and  2  young  ones, 
132.  6^.  M.\  a  mare,  32. ;  a  filly,  32. ; 
3  horses,  72.;  2  colts,  102.;  a  great 
black  mare,  22. 10«. ;  8  other  mares,  62. 

1602.— A  bay  mare,  hipt,  13«.  4c2.;  2 
nags,  22.  68.  8(2. ;  a  lame  nag,  6«.  8c2. ; 
a  stoned  horse,  72. 

1607. — ^A  mare,  32.  5».;  a  nag  and  a  mare, 
42. 

1610.— A  bay  bald  filly,  coming  3  years 
old,  42. ;  a  sorreld  filly,  coming  2  years 
old,  22. ;  6  draught  horses,  2  nags,  and 
2  sucking  foals,  252. ;  a  filly,  called 
"Baltrye"  filly,  32. 10«.;  3  horses  and 
a  stoned  horse,  62.  13<.  Ad. ;  6  fillies, 
122.;  2  colts,  52.;  8  gray  mares,  52.; 
8  lame  mares  without  foals,  22. 

1618. — ^An  ambling  gray  mare,  32.  6«.  8(2. 

1627. — ^A  gray  mare,  a  yellow  mare  with 
her  foal,  and  2  fillies,  QL  10«. ;  a  gray 
mare  and  foal,  32.;  a  gray  mare  and  a 
filly,  42. 

1680. — ^A  pacing  bay  nag  and  an  old 
black  mare,  82.  68.  8(2.;  an  old  blind 


milne  mare,  12.  108.;  a  young  gri0» 
soiled  mare  and  foal,  32. 
1689. — ^A  mare  and  nag,  72- ;  8  draught 
horses  and  3  fiUies,  332. ;  6  mares,  202 ; 
4  draughtmares,  202.;  anag,  32. 168.8(2.; 

2  mares,  a  filly,  and  2  foals,  182. 
1643. — ^A  gray  mare  and  a  bay  nag,  102. ; 

a  mare  and  foal,  22. 
1645. — A  brown  mare  and  her  foal, 

32.  ^8.  8(2. ;  a  gray  filly,  22.  68.  8(2. ;  a 

nag  and  a  sorreld  bald  filly,  52. 68.  8(2. 
1650. — A  mare  and  foal,   72. :  a  bald 

filly,  42.  68.  8(2.;  3  gelt  horses,  92. 108.; 

3  mares  and  3  followers,  152. 

1651. — ^A  gray  nag,  42.  138.  Ad. ;  a  bay 
mare,  42.  108.;  a  bay  filly  and  a  foal, 
62.  108.;  a  bald  mare  and  her  foal, 
62. 108. ;  a  grisseld  mare  and  her  fol- 
lower, 82. 

1658.  >-A  white  milln  horse,  22.  102.;  5 
young  horses,  72. ;  a  little  foal,  168. ; 
2  gelt  horses,  32. 68.  8(2.;  a  gray  horse, 
22.  138.  Ad, 

1668. — ^A  gray  mare  and  saddle, 
52.  138.  Ad,  J  10  draught  horses  and  2 
foals,  302. 

1672.— 4  horses  sold  for  92.  178.;  3 
horses,  62. 

1678.-  3  three-year-old  horses,  122. ;  6 
two-year  olds,  152.;  4  foals,  72.;  4 
draught  horses,  and  4  young  horses, 
252. ;  a  yearing  foal,  52. ;  a  two-year-old 
filly  and  a  two-year-old  colt,  62. 

1681.*— A  bay  mare  called  "Nutty,"  and 
her  foal,  32.  Qs.  8(2. 


*  The  following  letter,  hitherto  unprinted,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Fawaitt,  of  Hunsley  and  Skirlington,  a 
co-heiress  of  which  married  the  Rev.  Francis  Best,  of  ElmsweU  and  South  Dalton, 
but  died  s.p,  July  4,  1771,  aged  49.  The  writer  was  Charles,  lat  Lord  Clifford, 
of  Londesbrough,  eldest  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Burlington,  by  Elizabeth,  dau. 
and  heiress  of  Henry,  5th  Earl  of  Cumberland :  he  died  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
A.D.  1694,  leaving  issue  by  Jane,  dau.  and  coheir  of  William  Duke  of  Somerset, 
Charles,  2nd  Earl  of  Burlington,  whose  granddaughter  and  coheir  carried 
Londesborough  to  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire.    [Penes  C.  B.  R.] 

"  London,  Aprill 
the  2d,  1681. 

"Mr.Fawcett, 

^'I  haue  occasion  at  this  time  for  a  pritty  Kagge,  of  above  14  handes  high,  or 
something  under  if  hee  bee  handsome,  to  give  away;  and  if  he  trots  I  ao^ 
indifferent  whether  hee  i-ases  or  no.  I  doe  apply  my  selfe  to  you  in  this  affaire, 
be(2au8e  if  there  bee  any  horses  worth  anythinge  in  the  country,  I  am  sure  ^(m 
know  them.  I  know  you  will  buv  for  mee  with  as  much  care  as  for  your  selfe ;  I 
would'e  not  exceede  tenne  or  twelve  pounde,  and  I  hope  yon  may  get  a  good  one 
for  yt  prise.  I  desiring  one  of  an  indifferent  sise,  and  a  trotter,  I  woulde  have 
you,  if  you  can,  to  get  one  time  enough  to  sende  up  with  my  father's  horses^  and 
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1688. — 2  mares  and  a  colt,  8/.  ,*  4  mares, 

8  followerp,  and  2  foals,  161, ;  9  horses, 

youn^  and  old,  182. ;  3  mares  and  2 

foals,  5L 
1695. — 7    horses,    (one    with    another 

32.  lOf.)  242. 10«. ;  3  foals,  ZL ;  a  gray 

mare,  il, ;  a  stoned  eolt,  22.  10a, 
1710. — 3  mares  and  foals,  62.  6«.j  3 

mares  and  followers,  92. ;  a  horse  and 

filly,  42. 1  8  draught  horses  and  3 

foals,  302. 
1715.— 16  draught  horses,  522.  ]  9  youog 

horses,    202.    6s,;     a  stoned    horse 

122.  15«.;  5  horses,  152. 
1719.^3  foals,  a  year  old,  42.  10«.;  2 

foals,  2  years  old,  51,  10«, 
1720. — ^A  gray  mare,  42.  10#.;   sorrell 

horse,  42. ;  great  brown  mare,  6L  10«. ; 

Hudson  horse,  32.  3a.;  blind  horse,  22.; 

Middlebrook  horse,  52. ;  2  black  foals, 

61;  brown  filly,  12.  lOt.;  blind  horse, 

22.  i  black  filly,  61, ;  black  bald  mare, 

22.   10*.;  galloway,  42.;   black  flUy, 

42. 10s. ;  gray  oolt^  42.  lOy. 
1721.-^  draught  horses,  142.;  riding 

horse,  51;    galloway,  42.;    8  young 

horses,  72. 
1732.— 5  young  foals,  12. ;  2  nags  and  2 

mares,  182. ;  a  mure,  12.  U, ;  3  mares, 

102. 
1737.— A  stoned  horse,  I6k ;  a  sotrell 

mare,  a  gray  mare,  and  a  black  filly, 

102.  10«. ;  a  sorrell  filly  and  a  gray 

eolt,  42.  lOx. 
l742.-rA  mare,  62. ;  a  horse,  82.  1Q». ; 

a  black  mare,  47. ;  a  black  filly,  32. ;  6 

draught  horses,  252.;  a  galloway,  42. 4«.; 

a  young  mare,  52.;   4  mares  and  2 

geldings,  202. 10«. 
1748.— A   black    horse,  82.;    a  black 

mar#i  22.  2«. ;  an  old  bald  horse,  12.  Is. ; 

a  black  mare  with  the  **  Pole  eviil," 

12.  If. ;  8  mares,  62. 

so  giue  charge  to  him  yt  bringes  them  not  to  ride  mine,  and  I  shall  rewcurd  him  if 
hee  bringes  him  up  well.  The  mony  you  disburse  for  the  buying  this  horsQ  shall 
bee  paide  to  whome  you  appoint  heere,  or  else  at  Lansbrough,  if  it  bee  more  for 
yr  convenience.  The  411b  odd  mony  I  owed  you  at  Yorke  I  paid  Kitt  Crosse,  and 
nee  promist  mee  to  giue  you  notice  of  it.  If  you  thiuke  the  horse  cannot  be  con- 
veniently brought  up  with  my  Father's  horses,  then  1  woulde  have  you  hire  one  a 
purpose,  whoe  may  alsoe  bringe  the  Hound  Bitch  Will  Graham  promist  mee.  Tr 
care  and  dispatch  in  this  busioesse  is  desired  by  yr  assured  frende 

"  (Se«J  a  wivern  passant.)  "  CuvvoBDS. 

*'For  Mr.  Richard  Fawoett,  at  Lansbrough. 
f'  To  b«B  left  with  th^  Poete  MasUr  of  Torke.'' 


1751.-*A  mare  and  2  foals,  52. 15<. ;  a 
horse  and  2  mares,  42.  17«. ;  a  mare 
and  foal,  and  a  mare  and  a  horse,  102. ; 
2  old  mares,  10«. ;  a  riggald  horse,  H, ; 
2  mares  and  a  filly,  122^;  a  mare  and 
foal,  42. 

1752.— A  gray  colt,  32. 3«. ;  a  black  filly, 
22. 10s. ;  a  yearing  foal,  15«. ;  a  black 
mare,  51, 6s,  j  an  old  bay  mare,  32. 10«.; 
2  three-year-old  coltf,  72. 

1756.— A ^fiare,  62.  lis.;  stare  mare  and 
black  mare,  51  128. ;  2  foals  and  a 
galloway,  82. ;  a  brown  mare,  72. ;  a 
blown  horse,  82. 

1760.— 2  foals  and  2  horses,  82. ;  8  flolts, 
152. 10«. ;  3  draught  horses,  152. 

1766,-^A  black  mare,  42.  4«.;  a  brown 
mare,  52. 16«. ;  a  black  horse,  22i  2«. ; 
a  gray  galloway,  10a ;  a  brown  ooll^ 
22.  10s.;  an  old  bay  mare,  22.  10^.;  a 
brown  mare,  42.  1Q«. 

1767.— A  black  horse,  62. 10«.;  a  black 
bauld  horse,  12.;  a  mare  and  foal, 
51, 

1772.— A  mare,  102. ;  a  colt,  102. ;  a 
mare,  62. 6«. ;  a  mare,  112.  lis. ;  8  foals, 
142.  15«. ;  a  horse,  52. ;  8  horses,  old 
and  young,  482.;  7  draught  horses, 
472. ;  5  foals,  252. ;  a  mare  and  foal, 
102. ;  a  black  mare  and  foa],  122. ;  a 
distempered  four-yearold  colt,  and 
a  distempered  ftfur-year-old  filly, 
32.  12«. ;  a  two-year-old  colt,  72. 

1774. — 4  draught  msires,  802. ;  3  mares, 
102. 102. 

1778. — A  chestnut  mare,  32.;  a  bay 
horse,  22. ;  2  mares  and  2  horses,  242. ; 
A  hackney  mare  and  2  ponies,  142.;  a 
two-yearrold  colt  and  a  year  old  foal, 
82. 5s.     . 

1783.<~A  mare,  12.  6<. ;  a  mare,  62. ;  a 
young  horse,  82.  Ss, 
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I  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  Court  Bolls,  as  regards  the  tolls  taken  at  the 
Horse  Fair : — 

**  19  Elia.  1577, — Richard  Moyses,  of  Leeds,  bought  one  bay  m^are  vith  a 
white  vache  in  the  head,  which  trotteth,  sold  by  Richard  Cowper,  of  Belby. 
ToUl<i 

«  20  Slit. — Robert  Dowles,  of  Ashelby,  sold  a  curtail  horse,  colour  ^y,  which 
trottith,  to  William  Dizson,  of  Wentbridge.  Richard  Fidlinge,  of  Hirst,  eoused  a 
white  nagge  which  fcrottith  and  rakith,  with  a  gray  meare.  24  £liz. ^Robert 
Hotwyde,  of  Sykehouse,  sold  one  gray  filly  unto  Wm.  Brockhole,  of  Bramwitb, 
noe  earemarke,  but  a  croase  on  the  nar  shoulder,  price  zxiijs.  Richard  Wilson,  of 
Norminton,  solde  unto  John  Wilflet,  of  Holden  parishe,  one  fiUye  of  three  years 
old,  color,  a  blacke  gray,  price  xu.  Edmund  Davy,  of  Helton,  did  sell  to  Robert 
Qathome,  of  Estofte,  one  dune  meare,  with  the  spurrowell  on  the  farr  sholder, 
eropt  the  forre  care  and  slitt  the  narr,  price  ziij«/' 

John  Simpson,  by  Nuncupative  Will,  dated  Saturday,  July  6,  (pr  Nov.  15,) 
1608,  gives  to  his  son  Robert  202.,  ''to  be  valued  and  taken  of  four  of  my  best 
draught  maires,  cart  and  cart  geare,  plnwe  and  plowe  geare,  and  harrow  and 
harrow  geare,  yokes,  flailes,  and  other  implements  about  the  gairth,  with  oUier 
goodes  to  make  the  same  forthe,  202." 

John  Stephenson,  of  Fieldhouse,  by  will  dated  Jan.  8,  1626-6,  gives  to  his  son 
Richard  a  bay  mare  called  "Berrye ;"  to  the  poor  people  of  Qoule  everie  house  4d. ; 
to  his  son  John  his  milne;  and  desires  to  be  bur  in  Hooke  Church,  "in  my  own 
staule  where  I  sitt." 

I  quote  a  few  prices  from  the  inventory  of  Sir  Francis  Bo3niton,  Kt.,  whose 
steeds  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  draught  horses,  and  must  also  have 
been  first  rate  in  qnality. 

JBarmtton. — 11  eld  mares,  2  three-year-old  colts,  3  yearing  colts,  a  young  Ally 
and  a  foal,  8.52. ;  a  bay  Rtoned  horse  and  11  summer  nags,  122. ;  a  bay  gelding,  202. ; 
a  browne  bay  gelding,  132.  6«.  Sd. ;  a  gray  gelding,  62.  I3».  Ad. ;  a  gray  mare,  62. ; 
a  black  gelding,  102.  Thornton  Bridg€.^JL  stoned  horse,  62. ;  8  oolta,  72.  6s.  8(2.— 
Poulson's  Holdemess,  vol.,  i.,  p.  216. 

1882.-^une  80th.— Robert  Forman  accuses  William  Colthird,  of  Swynfleet, 
of  having  taken  and  sold  a  horse  of  his  from  Dykesmarsh,  and  claims  20«. 
damage. — Snaith  Court  RolL 

(2.)  Cows,  Bbasts,  Stibks,  Whibs,  Bulls,  Heifbrs,  and  Stebbs. 

Ousefleet  seems,  as  at  present,  to  have  been  considered  a  happy  situation  for 
yoimg  beasts,  and  immense  quantities  seem  to  have  been  kept  by  its  inhabitants. 
1668. — 9  yearling  calves  and  6  young         kine  and  2  whies,  52.  6«.  8(2. ;  7  kine, 

beasts,  42. ;   4  foals,  6  ozen,  and  16  6  young  beasts,  and  6  calves,  102.  8«. 

kine,  282.  3«.  4d,  1570.— 3  kine,  32.  6«.  Sd. 

1669.— 4  kine  and  2  calves,  32.  8a. ;  4      1671.-3  kine,  32. ;   a  why,  9a. ;    7  kine 

♦  The  following  petition  is  dated  19  Hen.  VII.,  1604.  <*Sheweth  to  yor 
honorable  wastshippe  Richard  Nailer  yor  poore  sutor  and  supplyant  qwcras 
Robert  Bain,  ye  Balyflfe  of  Snayth,  ceasyd  all  the  guds  of  James  Nalor  of  Bak 
Bain,  and  hadd  theym  away,  2  stotts  and  a  qwye  of  the  said  guds  was  Richard 
Nailer  yor  said  supplyant,  ye  don  of  ye  said  James,  the  qwiche  2  stotts  the  said 
Richard  boght  of  John  Roukke  of  Halyfax,  at  Wakefelde,  upon  HaU  HawlowQ 
even  last  paste,  for  10a.  4c2.,  and  the  qwye  the  said  Richard  boght  of  Jefferay 
Badwyne  of  Sykehous  for  Ss.  The  said  Richard  Nailer  yor  supplyant 
besechyth  yor  worshypfuU  wastshippe  desyering  this  grayss  by  the  waye  of 
charitie  and  for  the  love  of  Jhu,  qweras  he  has  no  more  gude  ♦  ♦  yt  he  nayg^* 
have  theme  restoreyd  a  gayn  a^ter  gude  ryght  tyem,  and  the  said  Rychard  yor 
supplyant  may  evermore  praye  to  Gode  for    *    *    to  endure."    Court  Roll 
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and  a  bull,  10?.;  4  calves,  U.  13«.  4d. ; 
4  young  beasts,  two  years  old,  3^. 

1672.— 2  kine,  11.  13«.  id,;  a  why  calf, 
8a.;  a  bull  and  a  why,  II.  10».;  3 
kine,  41. ;  5  spanyng  calves,  II.  13a.  id. 

1673.— 2  kine  and  a  calf,  21.  6a.  8d. 

1576. — 2  young  calves,  16a. ;  a  cow  and 
a  why,  21. 13a.  id. ,  2  kine,  a  stott, 
and  a  why,  il.  1 3a.  id, 

1676,-4  kine,  a  why,  and  2  calves,  61. 

1577. — 4  stirks,  21. ;  4  spanging  calves, 
ll.  68.  8d. ;  a  stott  and  a  why,  21. ;  6 
kine,  102. ;  2  kine,  3Z. ;  3  kine,  il. ;  a 
cow  and  a  why,  21.  13a.  id. 

1578. — 2  dnpe  kine,  21.;  7  three-year 
old  whies,  21.  6$.  Sd. ;  7  two-year  old 
whies,  61. ;  a  grey  bull,  3  little  bulls, 
32.  68.  Sd.;  2  heifers,  ll. ;  i  young 
beasts,  21.  68.  Sd. ;  a  black  stirk,  10a. ; 

3  yearings,  12.;  2  whies,  2Z. ;  9  kine, 
92. ;  7  kine,  82.  6a.  Sd. ;  2  kine  and  2 
whies,  62. 

1679.-2  kine  and  2  calves,  22. 12a. 
1580. — ^A  cow  12. ;  a  why,  a  stirk,  and 
a  "  winter,"  12.  la. ;  5  geld  cattle,  32. ; 

4  kine,  62.  6a.  Sd. ;  a  cow,  12. 13a- 4d* 
1682. — 13  calves  of  this  year,  42.;  a  bull 

stirk,  13a.  4(2. 
1583.— 9  kine,  122.;   a  why  sturk,  17a. ; 

2  calves,  10a.;   a  bull,   13a.   4c2. ;   a 

black  cow,  12. ;  2  red  kine,  22.  2a.  Sd.; 

6  young  beasts,  32. 
1584.— 12  kine,  202. ;  a  bull,  12.  I3a.  4d. ; 

a  bull  segge  and  3  whies,  52.  68.  Sd. ; 

10  calves,  42.  13a.  id. 
1587.— A  tagged   cow,   12.  6a.  Sd.;    a 

white  why,  12.  6a.  8c2. ;  4  kine  and  2 

whies,  82. ;  a  cow  and  a  stirk,  22.  lOa. 
1588. — 9  young  beasts,  92. ;  18   steers 

and  bulls,  302. ;  16  kine,  262. 13a.  4c2. ; 

12  fat  beasts,  202. ;  6  calves,  SI.;  15 

calves,  82. 
1589.— 12  kine  and  a  red  buU,  202.;  6 

bulls  and  2  whies,  82. ;  3  whies  with 

calf,  42.  68.  Sd. ;  a  doske  brown  why, 

16a.;  a  sad  brown  why,  13a.  4  d;  a 

red  cow,  22.  3a.  4c2. ;  7  young  beasts, 

42. 
1590.— A  fat  ox  and  a  fat  cow,  32. 6a.  8c2. ; 

2  dun  kine,  42. ;  other  6  kine,  92. 
1691,-3  two  year  old  bulls,  22.;    10 

milk  kine,  132. ;  13  stirkes,  72.  16a. ; 

2  spanyng   calves,  10a. ;   18   young 


beasts  at  the  standhecks,  182. ;  9  milk 
kine,  142. ;  29  fat  catUe,  492. 
'  1696.— 9  stirks  and  a  brown  ridge  why, 
72. ;  a  cow  and  calf  22. ;  a  why  stirk 

2  years  old  10a.  ;  10  milk  kine  and 
why  in  calf,  162.  10a.  ;  7  milk  kme, 
122. 10a.;  a  black  "frayned  faced" 
cow,  12.  18a.  id. ;  4  young  beasts,  a 
fleet  cow,  and  a  black  steer,  82.;  2 
kine,  "one  blacke,  one  rede,  with 
croked  homes,"  22.  10a. 

1597. — 6  two-year  old  beasts,  42.;  3 
winterlings,  12.  lOa. 

1598.— 13  kine,  a  bull,  and  12  calves, 
482. ;  4  kine  and  a  why,  82.  ;  19  kine 
and  a  bull,  432.  68.  Sd. ;  12  young 
beasts,  202. ;  14  calves,  82.  Ida.  4d. 

1601.— 11  kine,  172.;  7  steers  and  6 
whies,  162. 

1610. — A  sturdy  why,  2a.;  a  red  cow, 
22. ;  a  little  black  why,  12. ;  a  brown 
why,  12.  3a.  id. ;  a  white  why  and  a 
red  why  with  a  white  "leske," 
32.  6a.  Sd. ;  a  fleet  bull  and  a  branded 
bull,  22.  3a.  4d. ;  8  kine,  62. ;  6  kine 
and  a  why,  122.;  14  kine  282.;  2  bulls, 
42. ;  3  sturks  and  6  calves,  62. 

1612. — A  black  cow  with  some  white 
spangs,  80a. 

1614.— A  cow  22. 10a. ;  a  black  cow  and 
calf,  22.  12a. ;  4  kine,  92. ;  a  flecked 
why  stirk,  17a.;  3  calves  at  stake, 
12.  4a. ;  4  spanyng  calves,  22. 

1616. — 8  newtid  kine  and  9  calves^ 
212.  6a.  8c2.;  10  young  beasts,  16/.; 

3  beasts,  92. ;  9  young  beasts,  102. 10a. 
10  kine  and  a  young  calf,  162. 13a.  4d, 

1616.— 6  kine,  142. ;  2  bulls,  42. 

1618.— A  cow  and  calf,  21  6s.  Sd.;  2 
whies  and  2  stotts  92. ;  8  kine  and  a 
buH  212.;  2  drape  kine,  32.  6a.  Sd.;  a 
riggell  cow,  12.  13a.  id. 

1624. — A  feathered  cow,  22.  68.  Sd. ;  a 
hauked  cow,  22. 

1625. — A  brown  cow,  22.  10a. ;  2  kine, 
52.  6a.  Sd. ;  a  halked  quy,  12.  10a. ;  a 
fleckt  why,  12.  63.  Sd. ;  13  young 
beasts,  202.  ;  7  kine  and  a  bull,  202. ; 
8  two  year-old  beasts,  102. 

1632.— A  grimmed  why,  12.  10a. 

1637.-4  kine  and  2  whies,  152.  10a. ;  5 
kine  and  a  bull,  172. ;  a  red  why,  22. 

1638.— 13    kine,  322. ;     a  black  cow. 
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21, 6«.  ^d.\  a  bull  and  bull  segg,  il  10«. ; 
2  newtid  kine,  U.  10s. 

1639.— A  black  cow  caUed  "Silk," 
11,  139.  id,;  a  black  why  called 
"Motherlyk,"  11,  3«.  4d. ;  a  black  cow 
called  "Alblack/'  IZ.  13<.  4(2.;  a 
black  why  called  "Tynd  Ell," 
12. 13«.  4d. 

1642. — ^A  black  cow  with  white  under 
the  belly,  82. ;  2  whies  of  their  first 
calves,  Zl,  S«.  id.  ;  2  calves,  11,  3«.  id, 

1643.— 4  beasts  sold,  %L  I69. ;  2  steers 
and  2  whies  sold  42. 

1644.— 12  kine  and  a  bull,  211, ;  2  kine, 
82.  6«.  8(2. ;  3  kine  and  a  bull,  82. ;  7 
calves,  22. ;  a  calf,  2«.  6(2. ;  abuUsegg, 
a  black  cow,  and  2  calves^  fSl. 

1650.— 14  kine  and  a  bull,  B72.  10«. ;  3 
little  stirks,  42.  Ids,  ,*  8  feeding  steers 
and  2  whies,  102. 

1651. — ^A  brown  cow,  52. ;  3  kine  and  a 
runnet  calf,  122.;  a  black  spanyed 
eow,  42.  6«.  8(2. ;  2  calves,  22.  5«. 

1653. — ^A  stomde  cow  and  a  black  cow, 
22.  10«. 

1657. — 10  fat  beasts,  302. ;  3  whies,  a  bull, 
and  2  runners,  82. ;  2  cows,  52.  lOs. 

1658.— 3  kine  and  3  calves,  92. ;  8  young 
beasts,  142. ;  5  cows  and  a  calf, 
1UA08. ;  4  drape  kine,  92.  6«.  8(2. ;  2 
calves,  12.  4«. ;  a  bla(^  cow  called 
"FlowreiD,"  12. 10«.;  a  bull,  22.  4«.; 
2  kine,  62. 

1661. — 8  fat  beasts,  being  3  steers  and 
5  kine,  242. 

1662.— A  why  and  a  bull  calf,  32. ;  4 
kine,  102. ;  12  kine,  842. ;  3  whies  and 
2  calves,  102. ;  an  old  cow  and  a  little 
why,  52. ;  4  fat  steers,  2  kine,  and  11 
Bpanyng  calves,  232. ;  11  yearlings, 
102. 

1664. — 7  kine,  a  runner,  and  a  calf, 
172.  10«. ;  4  stirkes,  62.;  5  spanyng 
calves,  22.  5«. 

1665.— 8  kine,  202.;  9  young  beasts, 
122. 13«.  4(2. ;  5  calves,  32.  6«.  8(2. 

1667. — 5  calves  at  stake,  12. ;  9  yearling 
calves,  32.;  11  beasts  at  the  hecks, 
112.;  12  kine,  122. 

1668.— 8  kme  and  a  bull,  202. ;  12  three- 
year  old  and  2  one-year  old  beasts, 
182. ;  8  small  beasts,  102. 13«.  4(2. ;  a 
fat  cow,  12.  15«. 

TOL.  XII,      PABT  IT. 


1672.— 6  cows  sold  for  132.  17*.;  8 
young  beasts  sold  for  112.  8«. 

1679. — 4  heifers  and  a  steer,  82. ;  a 
sucking  calf,  8s.  ;  a  aame  cow  and 
calf,  22.  lOs. ;  a  black  why,  22.  10s. ;  a 
red  hauck  cow,  22.  3s.  id, ;  6  mUk 
kine  with  their  pasture,  122. ;  5  feed- 
ing beasts  with  their  pasture,  102. ;  11 
feeding  beasts  with  their  pasture, 
282. ;  5  young  beasts,  82. 

1680. — 5  drape  cows,  102. 

1681. — 8  yearing  calves,  42. ;  4  weaning 
calves,  12. ;  a  bull  segg,  42. 10s. 

1688. — A  newtid  cow  and  calf,  2  drape 
cows,  a  two-year  calf  and  a  yearing, 
52.  13s.  4(2. ;  5  cows,  102. ;  2  kine,  2 
yearing  stirks,  52. 

1695.— 11  young  beasts,  222. ;  15  beasts, 
372. ;  7  milk  cows,  262. ;  14  two-year 
old  beasts,  212. 

1700. — ^A  motley  cow  and  her  calf, 
22. 13s.  id. ;  4  drape  kine,  102.  6s. ; 
a  newtid  cow,  32.  13s.  4<2. ;  3  young 
heifers,  62. 10s. ;  8  younger  heifers, 
42.  78.  6(2. ;  3  young  calves,  12. 17s.  6d  ; 
11  kine  and  a  bull,  352. 

1711.— 4  milk  kine,  182. ;  a  why,  32.  Bs, 

1712.— A  bull,  22. 10s. ;  3  milk  kine,  102. 

1715. — 3  cows  and  19  calves,  322. ;  5 
calves,  22. 10s. ;  9  milk  cows  in  calver, 
332. 15s. ;  22  young  beasts,  382.  lOs. ; 
6  fat  beasts  and  a  bull,  312. 

171 9.-9  cows  and  a  bull,  352. ;  4  heifers, 
112. 

1724.— A  cow  sold  for  42.  5s. ;  3  fat 
cows,  102.  lOs. ;  a  milk  cow,  22.  15s. ; 
6  fat  beasts,  152. ;  3  spanyng  calves, 
82,. 

1737. — 2  spaining  calves,  ^  ;  4  cows, 
102.  10s. 

1738.— A  fiect  cow  sold,  U  10s.  6(2.; 
a  why  sold,  12.  9s. ;  a  why  calf, 
lis.  6(2. 

1742. — Grey  cow  and  three  pap  cow, 
22.  10s.;  3  other  cows,  132.  5s.;  a 
bull,  22.  10s. ;  4  calves,  52. ;  a  broken 
homed  cow,  22. 10s. ;  a  yellow  heifer, 
22. 10s. ;  a  cow  with  calf,  42. 

1764. — 3  cows,  132. ;  3  calves,  42.  68, 
•  1758. — 2  milk  cows,  52.  10s. ;  6  young 
beasts,  142. ;  5  cows,  182. ;  a  red  cow, 
82. ;  a  cow  and  calf,  42. 15s. ;  a  black 
cow  and  calf,  52. 10s. ;  a  red  grisseld 
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why,  21. ;  a  red  why  and  calf,  32. 15«. ; 
a  cow  and  calf  red  grey,  5Z. 

1760.— 2  heifers,  62. ;  4  cows,  202. ;  2  ox 
beasts  and  a  cow,  142.  10a. 

1766. — A  milk  cow,  51.  *J8.  6(2. ;  a  drape 
cow,  52. ;  a  why,  U.  2«.  6c2. ;  2  one- 
year  old  heifers,  52. ;  a  two-year  old 
heifer,  3Z.  5«. ;  3  three-year  old  heifers, 
122. 

1769.— 3  milk  oow«,  122. ;  a  calf  at 
stake,  15«. ;  2  one-year  old  calves,  42. 

1772.- A  red  and  white  why,  32.  16». ;  3 
stirks,  62.  6s. ;  a  cow  uucalved,  62. ;  2 
cowa  and  calves,  132.  10^.;  3  milk 


cows,  162. 16<. ;  2  milk  cows,  122. ;  5 

young  beasts^  152.;  6  yQung  beasts, 

212. 
1773.-'A  cow  and  calj^  92. 
1775. — ^A  yellow  cow,  61.  5«. ;    a  fleet 

cow,  52w  5s. ;  2  yearing  calves,  52. 
1778.— 6  cows,  2  three-year  old  steers, 

492. ;  6  two-year  old  beasts,  202.  10s. ; 

3  one-year  old  calves  and  2  kit  calvesj 

92. 13s. 
1783.— A  cow  and  calf  sold,  72.  10a. ;  a 

yearing  calf,   22.  10s.  ',   an  inoolver 

sold,  61. 16s. 
1784.— 4  kine  and  2  calve%  232. 


William  Gunby  of  Beedness,  June  22,  1596,  gives  ''to  Richard  Ounbia,^^y 
Bowne,  a  blacke  stamed  cowe,  a  broun  quye  three  yeres  olde." 

Kicholas  Fi3her  "  of  Carlton,  alias  of  Cotes,  in  the  parishe  of  Snaythe/'  Apr.  16^ 
1591,  gives  to  **  Margery  Adam  one  little  donde  fillye  and  one  bla<^ke  hauked  cow 
called  '' Langleggs ;''  to  his  uncle  William  Adam,  his  Scotche  dager.  The  Qall 
there  is  styled,  in  1779,  "  Broom  House,  commonly  called  Coatea  ^alL"    Par  Reg. 

Marmaduke  Stapleton  of  Ruclif,  by  Will  proved  July  10, 1612,  gives  to  his 
Bona  Robert  and  Thomas  ''  two  cows  called  Stemell  and  All;)lacke,''  and  to.  his  ^on 
John  ''  one  garded  cow  being  my  beat  cow." 

Henry  Motherby  of  Cowick,  Sept.  5, 1617,  gives  his  wife  a  gray  mare  called 
"  Petche,"  and  a  black  quye  called  *'  Nuttye." 


(3.)  Oxen  aiM?  Stottjs. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find  Oxen  used  as  beasts  of  burthen.  In  the  stone 
quarries  near  Whitby  they  are  still  largely  employed ;  and  I  remember  to  have 
seen  at  Howden  a  bull  drawing  a  dray  laden  with  oilcake.  The  ox-plough,  how- 
ever, is  no  longer  in  fashion  in  Torkshire,  Remembering  that  not  only  the  plough 
but  the  waggon  was  formerly  drawn  by  oxen,  and  ther^ore  a  value  attached  to 
them  independent  of  their  fitness  for  the  butcher,  they  appear  to  merit  separate 
consideration.    It  will  be  seen  that  they  were  considerably  dearer  than  horses. 


1570.— 2  oxen,  and  2  stotts,  5/.  l^t,id. 
1571. — 4  oxen,  8/. ;  2  stotts  four  years 

old,  3/.  6s.  M. 
1572. — One  yoke  of  oxen,  6/. ;  5  stotts, 

2/.  10s. ;  4  oxen,  4  stotts,  a  cow  and  a 

calf,  11/. 
1577.— 2  steers,  2/.  I3s.  id. ;  a  yoke  of 

oxen,  42.  I3s. ;  4  oxen,  13/. 
1578.— 2  stotts,  2/.  13s.  4(2. ;   4  stotts, 

4/.  13s.  Ad. ;    6  oxen,  13/.  13s.  4d ;  3 

stotts,  4/.  6s.  8d 
1580.-4  oxen,  6/. ;  2  stotts,  1/.  10s. 
1581. — 6  oxen,  8/. ;  a  stott  a  year  old, ' 

10s. ;  2  oxen  and  3  stotts,  5/. 
1582.— One  spanged  stotte,  1/.  Q8.  %d, 
1583.— 2  oxen,  21.  6$. ;  2  oxen,  4/. 


1584.— 4  oxen,  11/.  ;  2  three-year  old 
stotts,  3/.  6s.  8(2. 

1586.— 3  oxen,  9/.  10s. ;  4  oxen,  8/. ;  3 
stotts,  3/.  68.  8(2. ;  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
61. 13s.  id. ;  another  yoke  of  oxen,  5/. ; 
a  white  stott,  1/.  10s. 

1587.-2  oxen,  viz.;  "BeU**  and 
"  Swaine,"  6/. ;  2  oxen,  viz.;  "  BeU" 
and  "  Golding,"  51  10s.  ;  4  draught 
stotts,  8/. ;  a  yoke  of  stotts,  4/. ;  a 
stott,  1/.  6s.  8(2. ;  6  oxen,  16/i 

1589.— 2  great  stotts,  22.  15s.;  an  ox, 
2/;  13s.  4(2. 

1590.-2  drawen  stotts,  3/. 

1591.— 14  draught  oxen,  ill;  7  stotts 
and  a  why,  13/.  6s.  Sd. 
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l^M— «  yoke  of   oz«n,  5Z.  6«;  8d;   6 
,    0X6%  aa4  4  ototta^  30^ ;  2  ci;k  stirks, 

U  2& 
1598.— 4  oxen,  19^ ;  %  ozeaand2BMib8, 
10/.  13«.  ^;  la  ozeq,  44l;  6  stottp 

and  a  why,  157. 
1601.^10  oxen,  %^  lU 
1604.<^2  ari^tU  «old  l^ir  U ;  «  yolw  of 

oxen,  m  6«.  8<2. 
1605.— a  ox«D»  24/. 
iaiO._An  ox  and  2  «to^ta>  10/. ;  3  oxen, 

11/.;  2  8teera»  4/.  13f.  4d 
1612.— A  yoke  of   oxm^  7/. ;   9  9feott 

Btikke,   U;   2  Bto*t9»  3l  6*  8dl;  4 

oxen»  121  lOf. 
16U^-d  oxeB»  23/L ;  2  8iott%  8iL  19^  4d 
1614.^2  oxen,  6/L  13|.  4<2. 
X615.— A  fat  ox,  H 
1616.'-*aatott8, 5/: ;  8  oxen,  26/. 
1618 — i  oxen  and  2  8tott«»  20/. ;  «  yoke 

of  <«en,,  *ll    , 
1619.— A  yoko  ol  oxeq^  %  16».  8<2. ; 

«  yoko  of  oxeny  6/.  13^^  4d 
162^.-10  oxm,  404 
1637. — i  oxen,  and  2  steen  5  yeam  old, 

26/.;  %fltoU(|,ftyoarold,5/l;  3yoke 

of  oxoQ^  24il ;  a  yoke  of  blafik  oxen, 

lU;  4  steers^  lU 
1643.— 4  oxen  sold,.  10/.  10«. 
1644.-3  oxen,  6/. 
1650.^8  oxfin»  34iL ;  2  ateen,  6/. 
1657.— 4   oxen    and   3  ateen^  201 ;  6 

dxwigkit  oxen,  20/; 
1658.— 2  oxei^  7/. ;.  a  yokt  ol   oxen, 

8/.  15«. ;  a  yoke  of  Bte«K%  4/.  10*. ;  a 
,Ul5fli 


166d.-^A   pair  of  oxen  and  2  pour  of 

Bteera,  %\t 
1664.— 2  oxen,  10/.* 
1665.-^6  oxen,  25/. 
1679.— 2  oxen  and  2  eteen,  13/.  6«.  8c/. ; 

a  pair  of  oxen,  122. ;  a  pair  ^  ateen 

Soar  years  old,  52. ;  a  pair  o|  ateera 

a  years  old,  4/1 ;  a  pair  of  bUari,  3 

years  old,  8/L  5«. 
1666.— 6  oxen,  27t 
1687.— 4  standheck  steers,  11  15*. 
1688.— 6  oxen,  20/. ;    8  pair  of  oxen, 

13/.  10». ;  3  steers,  4/.  10«» ;  4  oxen, 

18/. 
1697.— 2  oxen,  9/.  2«, 
1703.— 4  oxen,  12/. ;  a  poor  ox,  10*. 
1712. — 4    oxen,    18/.;  4  steers,  8/.;  2 

steers,  8/. 
1715.— 2  steers,  3/.  10». 
1719.— 3  oxen,  11/. 
1720.— 4  bullocks  or  oxen,  20/. 
1723.-4  bullocks,  8/. 
1728.— 2  bullocks,  2  heifer%  and  a  steer, 

20/. 
1732.— 4   bullocks,    8/.;     4   bullocks, 

14/.  10«. 
1735.— 5  Bteen,  14/. 
1739.-2  Btotts  in  the  1614  4/. 
1751.— A  youag  ateerj  li 
1764.-2  steers,  9i 
1756.— A  red  steer,  2iL 
1760.— 4  ox  beasts,  14/.  10* 
1762.— 2  yearing  steers,  5/.  10«. 
1772.— 2  sibotts,  4/.  10«. 


(4)  Goats. 

r  hare  found  but  one  notice  of  this  animal,  in  the  Xnyentory  of  a  man  of 
Cowick,  1659,  who  possessed  three  which  were  valued  at  1/.  Of  the  Ass,  now 
plentiful  in  the  district,  (for  I  remember  being  told  how  thirty-three  persons,  each 
mounted  on  one,  formed  a  potter's  wedding  cavalcade,)  I  have  not  fbimd  one 
instance. 

(5.)  Shbep. 

Voqy  ^w  aeem  to  hAVe  b«en  kept  in  Uua  di^iHct,  A  part  only  of  the  great 
common  of  Dykesmarsh  was  in  the  parish.  At  the  indosure,  in  1754,  the  tithe 
of  wool  and  lambs,  geese  and  goslings,  of  Snaith  and  Cowick  only  was  commuted 
for  lands  estimated  to  be  worth  25/.  a-ye^. 

•  Robert  Bawne  of  Gowdall  leaves  (1664,  Apr.  17)  to  Wto.  Cobcroft  a  paire  of 
blacke  steares  called  "Peate"  and  **  Storreperd,"  a  maire  called  "  Greissell,"  and  a 
brown  mayre,  but  his  wife  is  to  have  the  use  of  them  till  Martinmaas. 

2f2 
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1568.-— 7  score  and  12  sheep,  287. 10*. 
1569. — 2  ewes,  69.  8d ;  4  couple  ewes 

and  ambs,  12<. ;  12  gelt  sheep,  1/.  4«. 
1570.— 37  old  sheep   and   10   lambs, 

47. 12*. 
1571. — 4  ewes  and  a  hogg,  15«. ;  8  old 

heep  and  4  lambs,  11  6«.  8<7. ;  a  ewe 
nd  lamb,  6«. ;   11  couple  of  sheep, 

2/.  4«. ;  a  cade  lame,  2s,  Ad. 
1572.— 22  sheep,  3/. ;  14  sheep  and  4 

ambs,  2/. 
1577.— 9  ewes  and  9  lambs,  17. 16«.;  a 

ewe  and  lamb,  4«. ;  34  sheep,  57.  6«.  M, 
1578. — 13  couple  of  ewes  and  lambs, 

27.  19*.  4td. ;  8  geld  sheep.  17.  6s.  8(7. ; 

9  old  sheep  and  5  lambs,  27. 
1580.-29  sheep,  37.  6s.  8(7.;   4  score 

sheep  and  8  lambs,  127. 
1581.— 60  old  sheep  and  28  lambs,  127. 
1582. — 25  couple  of  ewes  and  lambs, 

57. 18s.  4(2.;  24  sheep,  47.  %%,  Sd, 
1586.-20  sheep,  27. 
1588.--^3  sheep,  117. 13s.  4d. 
1591. — 20  sheep,  young  and  old,  67. 
1592.-18  ewes  and  18  lambs,  57. ;  20 

geld  sheep,  47.  13s.  4d. ;  2  ewes,  12s. ; 

2  couple  of  sheep  and  a  tup,  17. ;  40 

ewes,  117. ;  20  geld  sheep,  57. 10s. 
1598.— 9  wethers,  87. 
1596.— A  ewe,  8s.  4(7. ;  a  tup  hogg,  2s.  6d 
1597. — ^A  ewe  and  a  lamb,  68, 
1598.— 3  score  and  5  sheep,  157. 3s.  4(7.; 

10  ewes,  10  lambs,  and  12  geld  sheep, 
67. 

1605.— 31  sheep,  91 ;  4  score  and  15 
sheep,  387.;  a  cade  sheep,  10s. ;  24  old 
sheep  and  8  lambs,  67. 

1610. — ^Aewe,  alamb,  and  agimmer,  10s. 

1614.— 12  sheep  and  5  lambs,  37. ;  12 
old  sheep  and  2  lambs,  27. ;  a  dodded 
lamb,  2s.;  13  ewes  and  lambs,  4 
wethers  and  16  other  sheep,  77. 16s.  8(7. ; 
33  sheep,  77. 10s. 

1624. — A  ewe,  a  lamb,  and  a  wether 
hog,  15s. ;  a  couple  of  sheep  and  9 
stack  bars,  13s.  4(7. ;  5  sheep,  17. 

1680. — 2  tup  shearings  and  a  gimmer 
shearing,  7s.;  2  half  tups,  6s. 


1639. — 3  ewes  and  lambs,  15s. ;  12  sheep 

and  5  lambs,   37.  6s.  Sd,;    5  ewes, 

17.  13s.  4(7. ;  12  sheep,  47. 
1640.-20  ewes  and  20  lambs,  97. 
1651.-14  lambs,  47. 13s.  id. 
1653.-5  sheep,  27. 
1656.— 68  sheep,  217.  6s.  8(7. ;  20  sheep, 

8/.  18s.  id, ;  260  sheep  on  Dikesmarsh, 

767. 
1658. — 45  sheep,  97. ;  2  ewes  and  1  ewe 

lamb,  16s.;  6  couple  of  ewes  and 

lambs  and  2  geld  sheep,  27. ;  21  sheep, 

47.  10s. ;  70  sheep,  107. 
1667. — 40  sheep,  young  and  old,  87. ;  40 

sheep,  77.;  19  sheep,  47. 13s.  id, 
1678.-7  sheep,  27.  6s.  Sd, ;  a  score  of 

sheep  and  5  lambs,  47. 
1687.— 50  wethers,  177. 10s. ;  9  yearing 

lambs,  17. 10s. ;  20  geld  sheep,  47. 10s. ; 

19  couple  of  ewes  and  lambs,  57. 14s. 
1695. — 90  wethers,  40  couple  of  ewes 

and  lambs,  and  68  ewes,  (Swfleet),  9071 
1699.— 33  sheep,  77. ;  17  sheep,  47. 10s.; 

2  couple  of  ewes  and  lambs,  17.  Is. 
1707.— 80  sheep,  167. 
1718.-7  sheep  and  6  lambs,  2L  12s.  6<7. 
1719. — 28  wethet'  sheep  and  ewe  hogs, 

107.   10s.;    12  couple  of   ewes  and 

lambs,  47. 16s.;  5  sheep,  17. 
1724. — 33  sheep,  9/.;  47  sheep,  young 

and  old,  107. ;  1  ewe  and  2  lambs,  10s. 
1732.— 30  sheep,  117. 
1738.— 4  couple  of  sheep  and  3  yearings, 

1^  10s.;  24  sheep,  77.  10s. 
1746.— 30  sheep,  87. 
1748.— 9  old  sheep  at  3s.  6(f.,  and  8 

lambs  at  2s.  M.  each,  27.  lis.  Sd, ;  27 

hoggs,  j67.  10s. 
1751.— 40  wethers,  137. 10s. ;  89  sheep, 

at  4s.  3(7.  each,  187. 18s.  Zd, ;  20  lambs^ 

17. 10s. 
1754.-42  sheep,  117. 
1761.-60  sheep,  167. 
1767.— 18  sheep,  87.  5s. ;   20  couple  of 

-ewes  and  lambs,  87. 
1772.-10  sheep,  57. 
1778.— 6  sheep  and  2  lambs,  47. 10s. 
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(6.)  Pios 

Seem  to  have  been  kept  in  lai:ge  quantities,  and  were  very  cheap.  They  were 
allowed,  no  doubt,  to  range  wide,  under  the  care  of  a  swineherd,  who  was 
responsible  for  their  safety :  and  would  find  plenty  of  food,  beech  and  oak  mast,  in 
the  forests;  and  plenty  of  mud  in  which  to  wallow,  in  the  swamps  and  carres. 


1568. — ^25  swine,  8  geese,  and  8  ducks, 

1569.— 3  swyne,  17«.;   1  sow  and  1 

holding  swine,  68, 
1578.  —12  swine.  40«. ;  5  old  swine  and 

3  holdings,  \l.  10«. ;  a  sow  and  hog, 
16». 

1580. — ^A  BOW  and  8  pigs,  6«.  %d, 
1581. — 2  sows  and  6  holding  swine,  1^. 
1582.-— 10  little  pigs,  10». ;    18  swine, 

21  18«.  id. 
1584. — 2  fat  swine,  3  field  swine,  and 

4  pigs,  1^.  108, 
1587.— A  fat  swine,  2«.  id, 

1588. — ^A  sow  and  10  holding  swine, 

11,  16«.  8d ;   8  holding  swine,  lOx. ; 

12  old  swine,  4  shoots,  and  11  holding 

piga,  6?. 
1598. — ^A  bore,  10«. ;  6*  great  swine  and 

4  holding  pigs,  8^.  18«.  id,  ,*  a  sow,  is,; 

a  gilt,  a  hog,  and  8  pigs,  16«. ;  a  swine 

hog,  8«. ;  a  sow,  5a 
1608. — ^A  BOW  and  6  pigs,  1^8, ;  a  sow 

and  2  shoots,  15«.;    a  five-year-old 

gilt  and  6  pigs,  ll,\  2  young  swine, 

6«.  %d, 
1615.— 8  fat  swine,  11,  16«.;  6  young 

holding  swine,  1^.  10&;    2  holding 

BOWS,  16a ;  a  brawne,  12«. 
1618. — 4  little   swine,    \l,i   4   swine, 

U12«. 
1627.-2  &t  hogs  and  9  lean  swine, 

21, 16«. ;  a  sow  in  the  pile,  5«. 
1628. — 7  swine,  21,  \  2  sows  and  5  pigs. 


11,  6«.  8d;  2  holding  swine,  5».,*  a 

pig,  8«.  id. 
1681.— A  hog  pi&  caUed  "Obrey,"  5*. 
1638.-4  swine,  21.  13^.;  a  sow  and  2 

holdings,  1^.  6a  8d ;  4  pigs,  8s. 
1648. — ^A  swine,  10«. ;  a  little  pig,  2«. 
1658.— A  pig,  7».;  a  little  pig,  2a  6d.; 

1  brawne,  2  hogs,  3  sows,  1  lesse  and 

her  6  pigs,  61, 
1668.  —A  pig,  4a ;  23  swine,  10/. 
1678.— An  old   sow,  2  little  pigs,  5 

holding  swine,  21,  68. ;  a  pig,  8a ;  a 

sow  and  4  pigs,  1/. 
1688.— A  gilt  and  2  pigs,  11. ;  a  pig,  5a; 

a  sow  and  8  pigs,  21, ;  a  pig,  6a  8(2. 
1698.— 2  pigs,  13«.  id,;  3  swine,  2/.;  1 

gilt  pig,  10#. 
1707. — ^A  sow  and  gilt,  11,  *l8.  6(2.;  a 

sow,  10a 
1715.— 2  fat  swine,  3/. 
1718. — 2  pigs,  11,  10a ;  1  sow,  3  pigs, 

and  5  other  pigs,  Zl,  10a 
1719.— 7  pgs,  1/.  5a 
1728. — ^A  sow,  15a ;  1  sow  and  8  holding 

pigs,  3/.  10a ;  2  sows  and  4  pigs,  21, 
1738.— A  pig,  11, ;  a  pig,  13«. ;  a  gilt,  4 

little  pigs,  and  one  a  little  bigger,  1/. 
1748.— A  sow  and  8  pigs,  21. 10a ;  3  pigs, 

8^.  3a 
1758.— A  pig,  1/.  10a ;  2  pigs,  5/. 
1768.— A  pig,  1/.  108.;  a  pig,  12a  6(i. 
1778.— 3  pigs,  21, 10a ;  1  sow  and  7  pigs, 

111, 
1784.— 2  pigs,  11. 


(7.)  Cocks  and  Hbns,  Chickbns^  Gssse,  DucKSy  Tubkies. 


1568.— 13  pullen,  3«.  id, 

1569.— A  cock  and  6  hens,  28, 

1571. — A  pig,  15  ducks,  and  4  hens, 

3a  id. ;  2  hens,  8d ;  a  cock,  2d. ;  2 

chickens,  2d. ;  a  cock  and  7  hens,  2a 
1572. — ^A  cock  and  3  hens,  la;  a  goose, 

la  ;  a  cock  and  4  hens,  la  8d 
1575. — ^A  cock,  5  hens,  and  2  capons,  4a; 

3  geese,  la  6<2. 
1577. — 13  geese,  5  ducks,  a  drake,  and 


20  pullen,  13a  id, ;  3  old  geese,  a 
gander,  13  young  geese,  and  4  hens, 
10a ;  6  geese,  2a ;  2  pullets,  a  cock, 
and  3  hens,  la  id, 

1578. — ^A  Turkey  cock  and  2  Turkey 
hens,  5a ;  3  young  geese,  la  6rf. ;  16 
hens,  2  capons,  and  2  cocks,  7a 

1579. — 8  geese,  a  gander,  and  4  hens. 
6a  8(2. :  a  cock,  3  hens,  12  geese,  ant! 
8  ducks,  9<* 
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1580. — A  cock  and  2  hens,  Sd. ;  6  geecw 
and  stegs,  a  cock  and  5  hens,  60. 

1581.— 2  geese,  a  steg,  and  8  goslings, 
2«.  id. ;  8  dticks,  12rf. 

1587. — ^A  cock  and  5  hens,  28. ;  2  ge^e 
and  a  gander, Ss.;  B  old  geese,  a  steg, 
and  3  young  ones,  6«. ;  5  hens, -a  cock, 
and  a  capon,  2«.  4d. ;  7  old  geese  and 
7  y<>ung  ones,  9a.  6d. 

15QS. — A  cock  and  4  hens»  28. ;  3  hens> 
4  pullets,  and  2  *' cockrells,"  3a. ;  16 
geesej  1^. ;  4  "  Turkes,"  10a. ;  a  cock 

.    and  hen,  Sd, ;  2  geese  and  a  steg,  2a. 

1609. — 2  hens,  la. ;  3  geese  and  a  steg, 
2a. ;  a  capon,  3  cocks,  and  9  hens,  4a. ; 
a  Turkye  cock  and  2  hens,  4a.;  a 
gander,  2  geese,  and  8  ''gibs,"  Ss. 

1612.--A  cock  and  5  hens,  2a.  6<f.^  3 
ducks,  la.;  one  peacock,  2a.  6d.;  14 

.  geese,  young  and  old,  6s. ;  a  cocki  4 
hens,  and  2  capons,  3a. ;  a  gander,  a 
goose,  and  10  gessiyngs,  3a.  id. 

1618.— A  cock,  and  3  hens,  la.  Sd^  6 
old  geese,  12a. ;  a  cock  and  6  hens,  3a.; 
a  goose  and  a  steg,  2a. 

1624.— 10  ducks,  3  mallards,  and  10 
yonge  ducklings,  3a. ;  2  cocks  and  16 
hens,  Qs, ;  2  Turkic  hens  and  4  young 
ones,  3a. ;  4  old  geese,  2  st^gs,  aad 
37  young  geese,  1^. 

1627.-32  geese,  5  ducks,  2  mallards,  4 

•  cocks,  certaine  hens,  and  a  Turkey,  11. ; 
•a  cock  and  7  hens,  2a.  8d.;  2  geese 
and  a  gander,  4a. 

1637. — 4  geese,  a  gander,  4  ducks,  a 
mallard,  and  10  puUen,  10a.;  3  old 
geese  and  a  gander,  78.;  a  cock  and  3 
iiens,  2a. ;  3  hens  and  3  chickens,  2a. 

1639.^-13  ducks  and  drakes,  4a. ;  4  geese, 
2  ganders,  and  their  goslyags,  10a.; 
4  turkes,  8a. ;  20  cocks  and  hens,  10a. 


1646. — A  cock  and  8  hens,  4a. ;  4  geese 

and  a  gander,   Bs.;   3   old  geese,  a 

gander,  and  their  yoting  ones,  1^. 
1657. — A  cock  and  4  hens,  la.  M. ;  2 

hens,   Bd. ;   2  geisse  and   a  gandctt*, 

8a.  id. ;  7  geese  and  a  gander,  8a. ;  6 

hens  and  a  cock,  3a.  6d ;  6  chickens, 

l8.6d.  - 

1659. — Six  turkeys,  a  cockj  8  hens  and 

chickens,  1?.  10a.l0e?. ;  2  ganders  and 

6  geese,  Ss.;  13  ducks  and  mallards, 

is.  id. 
1667. — 5  geese  and  a  gander,  10a.  ^*  a 

cock  and  10  hens,  58. ;  7  ducks  and  2 

mallards,  4a.  6d.;  3  geese,  2s.  id.^  12 

geese,  7s.  6J. 
1679. — A  goose,  a  g&nder,  a  <iock9  6  hens, 

a  mallard,  and  a  duck,  6a. 
1680. — 2   Turkey  cocks,  3  geese  and 

a  gander,  some  goslings,  8  hens,  and 

other  poultry,  15a. 
1681. — 2  geese  and  a  gander,  4a.  ^  a  cock 

and  4  hens,  2a. ;  8  duc^,  2a.  Sd. 
1694. — 2  geese  and  a  gander,  4a.   6d.; 

a  cock  and  2  hevs.  Is.  6d. ;  4  geesd,  a 

st€»g,  and  goslings,  IDa. 
1709. — 7  pullets,  2a.  id.;  4  geese  and 

ganders,  6a. 
1712. — 2  geese  and  a  gander,  Sa. 
1727. — 11  geese  and  30  cocks  and  hens, 

1^.  10a.  6d. 
1732. — A  gander  and  3  geese,  4a.;  a 

cock  and  hen,  la. 
1742. — 9  henE  and  chickens,  Bs. ;  4  ducks 

with  geese,  12a. 
1747. — 1  Ganuer,  8  geese,  and  21  gos- 
lings, 12a. ;  1  drake  and  5  ducks,  2a. ; 

1  cock  and  2  hens,  la.  6d. 
1749.— 5  geese  and  2  hens,  8a.  Qd. 
1756. — 3  geese  and  other  pullen,  da.;  5 

geese  and  20  hens,  l3a. 


1454:*-April  8.— Richard  Datison,  ol  Rottdyff,  irtole  4  heHS,  Value  8rf.,  of  the 
^oods  of  Henry  Alkbarowe. — Snaith  Court  Rolls. 


V. — MtsciLXAiTEotrs. — Bricks;   Boats;  Linen;  Variems  ArHeles, 

(1.)  Bricks. 


1580.-^00  tyles,2«. 
.1688.— A  hundred  of  brick,  la.  id. 
1648.— 2_qt8.qf  lyme,  4*jcsrt?wbriqke8, 
11/. 


1654.— ilmiin  JBride  ^%ir<^— Raw 
bricks,  1/.  10a. ;  boards,  borrows,  and 
tubs,  1/.  3a. ;  burnt  tyles,  IL  lOt. ;  for 
paTees,  21 10s. ;  rigging  titoa^  U  49.; 
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•■  gutter  tyles,  1/.  4«. ;  coala,  5/. ;  a 
killne  of  bttfnt  brick,  15/.  10«. 

1659. — Inv.  Thomas  Gleadowof  Cowick, 
Potter,  a  ertandheck  and  a  whele- 
barrow,  4*. ;  7  graves,  7«. ;  one  ack, 
ft  spar,  and  ol^er  wood,  5«. ;  the  pott 
rill  and  the  shilter,  IZ.  lO*. ;  the  cart 

'  and  -8  black  oak  pieces,  50. ;  the  pott 
hordes  and  the  pot  wheel  and  frame, 
158. ;  1  soe,  2  tubs,  and  huslement,  39. 

1666. — ^A  hundred  of  bricks.  Is. 


1682; — A  cratch,  a  spaid,  and  200  of 

bricks,  3«.  id. 
1683.— About  80,000  of  clay  dug,  1/.  10a. 
1688.— 8  load  of  bricks  leading  for  my 

Lord,  is. 
1690.— 2  sacks  of  Hme,  2«. 
1694.-15,000  brick«,  6/. 
1718.-80>000  bricks,  10/. 
1720.— 877  Holland  tiles,  12«. 
1754.-20,000  bricks  at  10».  the  1,060, 

10/. 


In  1894,  bricks  sold  at  6d  the  hundred,  under  the  name  of  wall  tiles,  at  Hedon ; 
in  1582,  bricks  are  valued  at  Barmston  at  40/.  per  100,000 ;  in  1634,  the  charge 
for  digging,  turning,  making,  and  burning  brick  (clay  being  found)  was  3«.  8(£.  at; 
Little  Driffield ;  and  in  1728,  8«.  the  thousand,  at  Humbleton.  Poulson's ''  Hoi- 
demess,"  vol.  i.,  p.  220 ;  vol.  ii.,  pp.  76, 162 ;  Best's  "  Farming  Book,"  p.  161. 


(2.)  Boats 

1569. — (roo/e.-  Halfe  of  a  shyppe  called 
Martyn,  6/.  ISs. ;  halfe  of  a  shyj^e 
called  John  of  Gowll,  8/. ;  the  stocke 
y  t  ys  in  John  and  Martyn,  6/. 

1575. — Rawcliffe. — The  moytyeand  one- 
hnlfe  of  a  kele  called  the  Michall,  10/. 

1580.— i2a«?c/?y<j.— Two-thirds  of  a  kele 
called  the  Wylliara,  14/.  13«.  id, ;  a 
quarfcer.of  a  kele  which  is  in  buyld- 
inge,  15/. ;  2  boats  and  2  netts,  7/. 

1581.— A  keyle,  33/. 

1582.— Half  the  ferry  bote  at  Whitgiffc, 

.  5/.  ;*  half  a  flu(B  nette  and  4  leapes, 
is. ;  4  thighte  netts,  1/.  10a. ;  2  fisher 
boots,  1/.  10a. ;  a  shove  nett,  2a. 

1584. — 4  kempers,  2  corke  netts,  6a.  8c/. 

1585. — Two  byrdnetts  and  one  cord, 
la. ;  one  hull  bote  with  all  her  furni- 
ture, 1/.  10a. 

1586.  —  Gowdall.i  —  His  fyshinge  and 


and  Nets. 

his  geare,  with  all  to  the  same,  8/. ; 

his  fowlinge  geare,  6a.  8d 
1589.  —  GowdaU.  —  His  part  of  boots, 

netts,    cheanes,    and    stockes,    &c.,. 

6/.  13a.  4c/. ;  Snaithy  a  keele  called  the 

William,  15/. ;  a  keele  called  Trenitie, 

18/. 
1590.— 2  ship  leads,  6(/. ;  a  lead,  ^s, ;  2! 

coke  netts  with  the  lynes,  68. 
1591.— A  kele  called  the  Michael!  with 

all  the  furniture  belonging  to  her,  9/. ; 

an  old  anker,  10a. ;  an  old  kele  sayle, 

6ff. 
1592.— Ajc/weaa.- A  bote,    6    netts,    0 

matts,  2  new  ropes,  with  all  the  tim- 
ber belonging  to  the  fishe  garthe,  6/. ; 

8  leapes,  5a. ;    a  shove  nett,  6(/. ;    a. 

stake  nett,  6</. ;  a  boat,  a  quarter  of 

a  signe,  5  netts,  2  flewes,  and  3  wyde 

netts,  3/. 

♦  Whitgift  Ferry  has  beeii  the  scene  of  many  accidents.  Many  of  my  reader's 
will  remember  that  of  last  year,  and  know  the  difficulty  and  dangers  of  the  navi- 
gation. In  Dec,  1614,  Sir  John,  Sir  Edmund,  and  Mr.  Philip  Sheffield,  sons  to 
Edmund  Lord  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave  and  President  of  the  Council  of 
the  North,  with  all  .their  retinue,  were  drowned  here.  Francis,  son  of  John 
Estoft,  Esq.,  of  Estoft,  by  Rosamond,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sandford  Nevile  of 
Ghevet,  is  said  by  family  tradition  to  have  been  drowned  there  circa  1700,  and  by 
his  death  his  sisters  became  heirs  to  that  estate.  The  Parish  Register  is  full  of 
the  names  of  persons  drowned.    Amongst  other  casualties  there  is  recorded  '.— 

"  1785,  Sep.  22. — The  ferry  boat  at  Swinfleet  tras  overset  With  15  persons  in  it, 
14  of  whome  miserably  perish'd  in  ye  River."  The  fishery  at  Whitgift  was 
granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Selby  Abbey. 

t  9  Ric.  II.,  Oct.  16,  1385.— John  Child  de  Hethensale  and  ^ohn  Swynberd  of 
Snayth  are  cited  for  taking  in  the  water  called  Dyke  a  salmon,  price  6c/..  in  a 
certain  boat  of  John  *     *     . 

82  Hen.  VI.,  Oct.  15,  1453.— A  jury  find  that  "John  Holmeslay  de  Selby, 
fysilher,  apud  Gbldall  garth  in  aqua  de  Ayre  posuit  lata  pecia  de  id  *  *  posls 
finem  naM^itatis  Beate  Mariae,  anno  regis  nunc  82do  et  cepit  magnam  multitude 
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[Deo. 


1593. — The  fishinge  of  Qowdall  garthe 
and  4  upuetis,  21.  \  4  withnettS; 
12.  6«.  M. ;  4  lang  kettles,  11. ;  4  shire 
nettes,  69.  Bd, ;  3  iron  cheynes,  6s. ; 
halfe  of  one  boote  called  the  Quarte 
boote,  and  one  other  boote,  21, 8&  id. ; 
the  third  part  of  one  leade  and  of  one 
doge,  with  a  winding  rope,  13s.  id, ; 
one  ould  keyle,  3  old  doggs,  one  cable, 
and  divers  other  shippe  ropes,  21,  \ 
one  saile  yearde,  3  steyes,  and  an  iron 
forke,  7«. ;  all  the  shippe  bords  and 
other  wood  in  the  garthe,  1^ ;  an  old 
nett  with  2  stones,  Ad, 

1596. — A  gable  rope  with  a  kemp  nett, 
8s.  id. ;  5  heaps  of  yearn  and  2  cock- 
netts,  3s.  id. 

1602.--An  old  boat,  16s. ;  9  lang  kettles, 
2  flewes  and  a  flew  net,  a  wyd  net, 
and  a  skar,  2L 

1603.— A  keele  called  the  William,  182. 

1609.—  Lynes  and  a  net  haule,  3«.  id, 

1610. — One  snype  nett  with  staves, 
2s.  6<2. ;  2  syinge  netts,  3s.  id. ;  a 
shore  nett  and  one  cerupper,  4s. ;  a 
bote,  6/. 

1612.— A  third  of  a  keele  and  boat,  with 
ankers  and  takling,  1%1. ;  a  third  of  a 
boat  called  a  Scould,  with  takling, 
62.  13s.  id.  I    2   shove    nets  and  a 


kemping  net,  5s. ;  a  pr.  of 
certain  ropes,  and  7  stone  weight  of 
lead,  10s. 

1618.<-A  boat,  21. ;  a  new  nett,  13s.  id,  ; 
an  old  boot,  7  netts,  and  7  fishinge 
matts,  with  timber  belonging  to  the 
rounes,  82. 

1625. — ^An  old  boat  with  certain  hand* 
lings  and  a  sale,  7s. 

1629.— A  Bcoule  and  2  little  boats,  82 

1640.— 2  boats  and  furniture,  202.  a 
leade  for  backinge  of  netts,  12.  cer« 
tain  netts,  32. ;  certain  fish  and  apples^ 
13s.  id, 

1645.— ^oo2e.— A  kele  called  the  May* 
flore,*  202.;  half  of  another  keele 
called  the  Darnell,  102. 

1661.— The  ferry  boat  at  Whitgift,  122L 

1663.— One  boat  or  skould  called  Eliza- 
beth, with  her  takles,  ankers,  and 
riggin  as  shee  now  is  used,  with  her 
cog  boat,  222. ;  a  catch  or  boat,  S02. 

1667. — The  ferry  boat  of  Rawclifi^e  and 
a  little  market  boat,  52. ;  2  boats,  2 
planks,  oars,  hooks,  &o.,  82.  10s.; 
a  great  ferrie  boat  and  the  lease  of 
half  Ousefleet  ferrie,  142. 

1681.— 2  ferry  boats  with  all  things 
belongingt  (Carleton),  142. 

1684.— A  boat,  3  netts,  and  other  fumi« 


nem  salmonum  Yocat  *  *  in  contemptum  Dni  et  contra  statut,  &c. :"  he  is  fined 
20s.    Court  Rolls. 

In  the  Municipal  Records  of  the  Corporation  of  York  in  1478,  published  by 
Mr.  Davies,  pp.  81—91),  will  be  found  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  this  fish- 
garth,  and  many  letters  which  passed  on  the  subject ;  and  a  reference  to  Cal.  of 
Plead,  of  D.  C.  of  Lancaster,  (I.,  223  ;  II.,  297 ;  III.,  99,) 

XXXI.  Henry  VIII. — Amongst  the  possessions  of  Selby  the  Commissioners 
mention — "Itm,  the  tythe  salmond  of  Qoldell  Garth,  late  in  th'ands  of  the 
bowse,  and  ys  worthe  by  yere  ijs.** 

In  a  Survey  of  the  Manor,  made  seemingly  in  1566,  it  is  said — **  The  fiurmers 
of  the  fishinge  of  Qoldall  garthe  holdeth  at  will  oertaine  grounds  of  Eyrbancke 
within  the  Lordshippe  of  Qowdall,  for  easments  of  their  windowes,  lodge,  and  netts, 
and  rente  by  yeare,  two  shillings."  German  Stapleton  was  lessee  in  Ed.  VL  and 
Elizabeth.  lUchard  Bayte  seems  to  have  been  a  partner  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1589  :  and  Robert  Read  of  Goole,  m  1593.  This  last  had  goods  at  "  Wormeky 
Hill  within  the  pshe  of  ffishelake." 

♦  Pionis  Waterhouse  of  Rawcliffe,  gives  by  Will,  dated  October  18, 1633,  to 
John  Pattricke  the  third  part  of  a  boat  called  the  May  Flower. 

t  The  Ferries  of  Carleton  and  Rawcliffe  formed  part  of  the  profits  of  the 
Manor.  Oswold  Uicard  of  Cowick  Qnv.  August  26,  1610)  has  *'a  lease  granted  by 
the  Duchie  Court  of  Lancaster  of  the  passage  of  Carleton  Ferry,  perquisites  of  the 
Court  of  Snaith,  with  other  things  granted  to  the  said  Oswald,"  valued  at  402. 
Matthew  Lambe  was  fined,  October  8,  1612,  10  Jac.,  for  overcharging  those 
"  transeimtes  aquam  apud  Carleton  FeiTy,"  and  for  not  conveying  Thomas  Jowland 
across  the  said  water  in  due  time. 

An  order  was  made  August,  1636,  respecting  the  number  of  boats  which  "  the 
Farmer  of  the  Qucene's  feiTy"  should  keep  to  feriy  the  *'pa«sengera  over  in  due 
aud  convenient  tyme."    The  yearly  value  is  returned  in  1658  at  32.  6#.  8<f. 
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ture  belonging  to  the  fiBhing  at  Red- 
ness, 8/. 

1687. — For  saile  dotb,  19». ;  a  sighn- 
inge  nett^  a  bhoove  net^  2  stand  nets, 
3^.  10s. 

1692.— A  keele,  16^. ;  a  keele,  60^. ;  a 
vessel,  802. 

l^H.-^JUwdiffe.—lL  keel  called  Pros- 


perous and  a  cogg  boat,  and  the  third 

part  of  another  keel,  22Z. 
1700.— A  keel,  a  cog  boat,  mast,  and 

sails,  501. ;  the  eighth  part  of  a  ship 

at  York,  151. 
1718.— 3  ferry  boats  and  furniture,  80Z. ; 

the  lease  of  Carleton  ferry,  lOl. 


(3.)  LiNSNy  Harden,  Fbicblb,  and  other  Cloth. 


1668. — 2  yds.  of  denshyer  kersaye,  a 
y eard  of  brod  cloth,  12s.  4d, ;  22  yds. 
of  linen,  18s.  4d. ;  12  yards  of  femble 
doth^  4s. 

1569.— 17  yds.  of  lynne  cloth,  17s.; 
5  yds.  of  femble  and  harden,  2s. 

1580.— 16  yds.  of  femble,  8s.;  26  yds. 
of  harden,  6s.  Bd, ;  36  yds.  of  linnen, 
1/.  17a  ;  11  yds.  of  linnen  strikes,  5s. ; 
13  yds  of  lyn  strikins,  5$, ;  11  yds.  of 
lynne  hards,  5s,  6d 

1581.-16  yds.  of  twill  and  2  table 
clothes,  1/.  5s.  id. ;  9  pair  of  lyne 
sheets,  il.  10s. ;  20  yds.  of  lynning, 
11. ;  10  pair  of  hemp  teare  sheets,  2/. ; 

4  pair  of  harden  sheets,  8s. ;  12  yards 
of  cloth,  ^\  12  table  napkyns  of 
lyne,  10s. ;  18  napkyns  of  lyne^  8s. ; 
18  table  napkyns  of  femyll,  6s. 

1582. — 8  yards  of  hemp  teare,  4s.;  3 
pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  17s.  id. ;  16 
yards  of  line  cloth,  8s. ;  2  wynding 
clothes,  3  seeks,  4s. 

1585.— 20  yards  of  harden  cloth,  ^.  M.] 
11  yards  of  new  femble  cloth,  11.  lis.; 
9^  yards  of  linen  cloth,  10s. 

1588. — 8  yards  of  linen,  8s. ;  6  yards  of 
red  carsey  and  5  yards  of  black 
pucke,  11.  2s. ;  5  yards  of  ashe  cole- 
thewd  cloth,  5  yards  of  graye,  13s. ; 

5  yards  of  white  carsey,  and  5  yards 
of  white  cloth^  12s.  Zd. ;  30  yards  of 
seccon,  9s. 

1606. — 3  yards  of  russet,  5s. ;  3  yards  of 
karsey,  %8. ;  8  yards  of  cloth  for  blan- 
ketts,  10s. 

1608. — 6  yards  of  fosyen,  7s. ;  24  yards 
of  Manchester  seccon,  16s. ;  16  yards 
of  seccon,  7s. ;  10  yards  of  white  seek 


cloth,  5s. ;  8  yards  of  Manchester 
twill,  4s. ;  5  yards  of  genes,  3s.  id. ; 
10  yards  tuse  f  ussian,  10s. ;  20  yards 
of  buckrum,  9s. ;  10  yards  of  buffin, 
}0s.  M. ;  6  pair  of  whit  knytt  stokyns 
9s. ;  2  pair  of  children  stokyns,  Is. ; 

7  yards  of  corse  lyne,  5s.  id. ;  9^ 
yards  of  huswife  line,  9s.  6(2..;  4 
yards  of  Skoch  lyne,  7s.  6d ;  2  ends 
of  corse  lawne,  ^8» 

1615. — 5|  yards  of  carsey,  14s.;  100 
yards  femble  cloth,  51. ;  50  yards  of 
lyn  Btrikings,  11. 13s.  id, 

1638.— 16  yards  of  line  cloth,  15  yards 
of  femble,  10  yards  of  line  hardes 
and  bedticke,  14  yards  of  harden, 
22.  12s.;  20  yards  of  harden  at 
wearer,  10s. 

1641.-14  yards  of  femble  cloth,  12s. ; 

8  yards  of  linen,  6s.  M. ;  20  yards  of 
harden,  10s.;  5  linen  sheets,  12.;  7 
linen  pillow  bears,  8s.;  2  femble 
sheets  and  a  line  hard  sheet,  10s. ;  3 
linen  towels,  4s. ;  6  lin  curtains  and 
a  vallanoe,  128. ;  2  pairs  of  harden 
sheets,  2  coarse  table  cloths,  8s.;  3 
score  of  unwrought  sacks,  IL 

1644. — ^9  yards  of  coarse  blanket  doath, 
6s.;  8  yards  of  cloth,  16s.;  in  the 
shop  in  Manchester  wayre,  22.;  a 
twilt,  5s. ;  a  yellow  rug  and  a  cover* 
ing  13s. ;  a  linse  woolse  carpet,  2s. 

1701.— 16  yards  of  hugaback,  lOs. ;  8 
yards  of  harden  cloth,  5s. ;  18  yards 
wolsey,  18s. ;  9  yards  of  tickin,  9s. ; 
10  saokes,  10s. 

1708. — \  yard  of  flannel.  Is. ;  1  yard  of 
Scotch  cloth  and  making,  Is.  Id.  \ 
\  yard  of  dammaske,  6(2. 
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(4)  Various  Aeticles. 


15^8.— .l^oniM  Estofb*  of  Rednefis.^ 
His  best  goune^  his  be^  dubliti,  his 
cappe,  21  6».  8d  ;  2  payer  of  hose,  a 

:  &e0e  goutid,  a  freeeoeto,  a  dubHU, 
and  one  payer  <A  clafepps,  168.;  a 
payer  of  cobierons  in  the  parlar  and 
a  felt  hatt^  4«.  ^d. ;  4  gilver  spoones, 
\l,  2«. ;  a  stroke  of  mustard  seed  and 
2  pecks  of  hempseed,  2s,  id. 

Id69.^— 8  brftsse  ^tts,  10«.>    5  «aver  \ 
^oynes^  IZ. ;  a  bowe  and  arrowes,  a 
jack,  and  a  l^U,  Oa.  8e2.  ,*  *  stone  of 
t^ow,  2a 

1^75. — Thoaxas  Meatiiam  of  Orietop.t 
^The  leas  of  the  ferry,  Zl ;  his  di^re 
and  swoorde,  4«.4  2  jackebs,  69.  8d ; 
an  old  oloke,  28.  ^  a  hatte,  1«.  4e{. ;  2 
ifotber  beddes,  2  bolster,  and  2  pil- 
lowes,  IZ. ;  6  pillow  beaire»,  is.^  8 
olde  bedd-stoopes,  Is..;  4  briMs  pottefi 

.    and  1  ierrone  potto,  \(h. 

1576.— A  silvto  gitdle^  1^.  M. ;  to  my 
maydf  for  wagefe  this  yeare,  4«.  M 

1577.— A  pfiit  of  bootes,  tSs. 

1578.^Richard  Flo^r  of  Armin,  and 
DoaJoington  (Go.  Li»c.  ? ).  —  One 
Knglysh  bible,  5«. ;  2  stiver. arrowes, 
2«. ;  silver  Je^^$  ivhidh  eontaine  cor- 
reUes,  22.  10s. ;  It  tablett  of  gold,  21. ; 
9  gold   ringes    %ith  other    stones, 


2/.;   2  dozen  damitek  napkinB,  2^.; 

5  napkins   fringed  with  gold,    1/.; 

6  old  pieces  of  yelvett,  89.  id.  ; 
'the  hay  and  etSMie  of  the  close, 
\l.  18«.  id. 

1580. — ^A  ps^  of  pis^g  %bles.  Is.; 
half  a  barrel  of  pitch,  4s. ;  2  silver 
salts  and  2  dozen  silver  spownes,  8/. ; 
in  the  wynde  mill  a  gavelock  and  sale 
elottirai,  with  pickes  and  other  imple- 
ments, 18s.  4<2. ;  a  barreU  of  pitch, 
8s. ;  8  bushds  of  musterd  seed  and  a 
cheese  heck,  12s.;  3  pettieotls,  two 
dubble  kyrdiers  of  line,  two  single 
kyrcher«  of  line,  2  dobble  railes  and 
one  single,  2  reccnlers  of  Hne^  other  2 
of  a  worse  vorte,  2  lin^  appnmes;,  2 
femble,  a  pare  of  lustcium  Blevys  and 
a  pare  of  seckclotfae,  8  smoekeB)  8  ^rs. 
of  harden  clothe,  a  pare  of  hose,  and 
a  pare  of  shoune,  a  haty  a  mufieler,  a 
gyrdell,  a  purse,  and  a  pare  of 
knyves,  20s. 

1581. — ^A  sHTer  gobleftt  pam^l  gilt,  II. ; 
1  dozen  sylver  -trpObes,  U.\  24 
sawsers  abnI  podytigers,  10s. ;  2  pes- 
tillesy  2  brasse  eaorters,  14  bi'tase 
potts,  4Z.  10s. 

1582. — ^10  diai^gers  of  pewthere,  15s. ;  a 
sword  and  dagger,  5s.  ^  a  lute  with 


*  Of  this  andent  family,  Walter  Esiirft  made  his  Will  at  Eastoft,  December  14, 
1458,  and  it  was  proved  April  27,  1461,  earning  his  brothet  William,  his  wift 
Matilda,  and  his  son  and  heir  a  minor. 

In  1438-9,  Feb.  17,  a  Robert  Estoft  of  Bawlry  made  his  Will,  naming  his  wife 
4^ oan,  and  his  daughter  Margaret  living  in  York. 

John  Estoft  of  Itedaess,  in  his  Will  made  on  Sunday  after  the  Feast  of  Pente- 
pOsty  proved  August  12,  1455,  names  his  Wife  Joan  and  son  Wtlltatt. 

Thomas  Estoft  of  Eedness,  in  his  Will  made  December  20,  1540,  names  his 
son  Edward,  his  cousin  ThomiuB  Saltmarsh,  William  and  Edmund  Estoft. 

Edmund  Estoft  of  Redness,  gent.,  made  his  Will  August  12, 1557.  The  above 
hre  ht  York :  the  following  at  Snaith. 

Isabella  Eaastoft,  widow,  administered  to  her  husband  Robert  Eastoft  (rf  Oube- 
fleet,  deceased,  Febniara^  19, 1597-8,  to  the  use  of  John  his  son. 

William  Eastoft  of  Potter  Closes,  gent.,  December,  1«12,  names  his  sons 
William  and  Thoma?,  his  wife  Ann,  and  daughter  Jane,  and  desires  to  be  buried 
at  Hooke :  his  Will  was  proved  October  20, 1613,  to  the  use  of  William,  Christo- 
pher, Mary,  Abdia,  and  Ann  Estoft,  his  children.     Inv.  50Z. 

t  Notifces  on  the  subject  of  wearing  apparell,  will  be  found  under  the  years, 
1580,  1598, 1601,  1687,  1700. 

In  1553,  January  8,  Henry  Egremond  claims  of  Robert  Cossen  jmd  Elizabeth 
his  wife  "a  toge,  10s. ;  a  violett  kirtle,  4s.  4cZ. ;  a  bonett,  3s,  4<Z. ;  abriche  par,  2s. ; 
half  a  yere's  wage,  6a  8cZ.     Sum  IZ.  6s.  8rf."    Snaith  Court  Roll. 

In  1696,  April  18,  Duke  Gowland  of  Selby  owns  3  coats  at  IZ,  68. ;  3  waste 
coats,  14s. ;  8  pair  of  breeches,  12* 
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ol&er  inBtrameniS;  5s. ;  8  loaveil  of 
'bread;  9d. 
1588.— 5  pair  «f  W^Mter  lomes  wftli  all 
the  tooles  belongiogi  1^  Ss. ;  in  eggs, 

1584. — ^A  bftirell  of  beare,  8«.  M.)  a 
telde,  a  jMifre  of  sbetfe,  and  2  aythes, 
28.;  a  cotlie  t>f  plaite,  18<.  4d;  a 
pare  tyf  playmg  tables^  §8. ;  Ms  lotne 
wMJh  idl  the  gear,  11.;  »  grytidle 
stonei  4«. 

1585.— 2  q^TB.  talt,  16a ;  1  qr.  salt,  ^  ; 
a  kinnellj  a;.fi6h  kitt,  a  water  kftt,  2 
stands,  2  old  bowles,  5«.  8(!.  ^  10 
silver  spoens,  U. ;  %  diver  whystill, 
5«. ;  in  tope  and  vlnioker,  4*. ;  one 
byble  and  prayer  bouk,  8a ;  2  payre 
of  yron  bound  wholes^  8  wayne 
rathes,  51 ;  a  ry  tnongh,  202. ;  1  lb. 
of  candles,  td, 

1586.— One  ambrey,  14  pece  of  pewter, 
5  eandlestickes,  and  one  latyn  -eliawf- 
f^  dishe,  18a  id. ;  1  oote  of  phiito, 
13».  id. ;  a  pare  of  virginallB,  11. 9«.  ; 
'2  'Silver  spoifnes,  one  sylver  salte, 
one  sylvere  bowle,  a  i)ercen  gilte 
sylver  cnp  wfth  a  cover  peroell 
gilte,  il.  19s.  4d.;  a  shirt  and 
2  bandes,  8a  4d ;  a  blacke  sylke 
womasiV  hatt,  and  2  caps,  5a; 
a  bed  teluster  wit^  curtaincs  of  red 
and  greene  saye,  10a.;  B  bords,  a 
swine  trough,  2  beast  bouses,  and  a 
hccke.  If.  id. 

1587. — 7  silver  spoons,  ll  15a ;  2  pairs 
of  pot  gryppes  •  ,  a  gaQon  of  aile, 
id. ;  for  jest  of  one  cow,  la  8rf. ; 
onyons  and  apples,  10a ;  a  barr^  of 
beare,  5a  id. ;  in  the  new  laith  one 
bay  of  barley,  6^  13a  id.;  abaystead 
of  skegg,  haver,  and  beans,  22. 

}5g8. — 5  lib.  of  Whyt  and  red  lead,  la  Od; 
4  glasses,  9$. ;  8  Acoedenses,  M. ;  i  lib. 
of  sinomon,  4a ;  1 1R>.  ef  starche,  5d. ; 
'2  tidk>w  cakes,  4*. ;  2  stone  of  tallow, 
6a ;  a  barrell  of  tar,  Sa.;  H  Ub.  of 
candles,  9d. ;  i  cwt.  of  iron,  6a  8d ; 
1  cwt.  1  qr.  of  cumins,  21.  16a ;  1  qr. 
of  great  raisens,  6«. ;  1  cwt.  1  qr.  of 
pitines,  ll.  Ss. ;  1  lib.  of  roche  allom, 
id.;  111b.  of  gome,  la^  511b.  of 
gaules,  Zs.  id. ;  2  Ub.  of  granea,  la  M.; 
1  dozen  and  10  lib.  of  peper,  82.  17a ; 


^nb.  of  anyseda,  4a  Bd.;  1  qr.  of 
wormseed,  20d. ;  i  Ub.  of  byakytt,  Bd. ; 
8  Ub.  of  gunpowder,  da ;  1^  omie  of 
saffaron,  2s.  3d. ;  2-llb.  of  arBnyke«nd 
rosager,  lOd. ;  10  lib.  of  soger,  15a ; 
1  i  Ub.  of  nutmnges,  9a ;  1  Kb.  of  mate, 
9<.  6<2. ;  4  Ub.  of  ahnondes,  ts.  Od. ; 

1  nb.  of  Indayve  almondes,  iM. ;  2 fib. 
of  ginger,  2s.  id.;  1  lb. x>f  ttntnarske, 
la  id. ;  qr.  lib.  of  cloves,  la  6rf. ;  1  >lb. 
of  synomon  cora^ftts,  la  6rf. ;  i  Hb.  of 
coUyanders,  Sd. ;  1  Hb.  of  red  wfts:e, 
6d ;  i  areame  of  browne  paper,  la  6<f.; 
10  dcynes  of  perchment,  28.  6c2. ; 
i  grosse  of  trenchers,  12d. ;  a  sword, 
Sa  id.;  10  silver  spoonee,  82.  10a';  a 
doke,  10a ;  a  pair  of  hose,  2s.  ^d. ;  a 
girkyn,  6a  Sd.;  a  doblett,  10a;  2 
syke  hatts  and  2  cappes,  6a  Sd. ;  a 
pair  of  tenters,  4a ;  a  pair  of  sheafes, 
5a ;  2  hides,  a  saddle  and  bridle,  6a  8e2.; 
carriage  of  a  kylderkyn  of  beare  from 
Hull,  2a  M.;  cattle  in  the  great 
meanes  and  lower  meanes,  ftc. 

1589. — A  tjorslett,  a  pycke,  and  a  sword, 
22.;  12  silver  spoones,  '22.  8a;  ctoe 
pare  of  dysinge  tables,  2a ;  two  chests 
and  a  red  saye,  2s.  6d. ;  200  eggs,  4  Ub. 
of  candles,  4  mattresses,  4  twUtS,  -4 
telds,  86  sad^s,  tJ  coverings,  and  8 
coverlets,  142.  8a ;  2  looms  and  gear, 
10a;  7  great  chatters,  18a  4e2.;  a 
cotte  of  plafbte,  a  sallet,  a  halbeit,  a 
byll,  sworde,  and  dager,  li.  6a  Sd.;  2 
ayme  forkes  and  2  muckeforkes,  2a ; 
'2  wood  axes,  a  byU,  a  hatchett,  a 
breare  hake,  8a  id. ;  2  great  swales 
with  stores,  2k. ;  the  fourth  part  of  a 
signe,  4a 

1590.— ^  cobyrons,  la  id.;  a  gavellyn 
stafe  and  a  quiver  with  the  arrows, 
M. ;  -one  hallyn  with  all  the'  painted 
clothes  and  one  trelfisse,  5a ;  a  bow,  a 
braser,  and  6  spiks,  4e2. ;  2  hammers, 

2  oold  locks,  and  graned  staflRs,  Sd. ; 
one  dagger  wiih.  a  sheare,  Sd. ;  one  old 
sword  bladd,  id. ;  4  dauks,  trenches, 
and  certeine  till  stones,  la ;  for  car- 
riage of  18  couple  of  salt  fishe,  a 
bundell  of  lyne,  and  a  peice  of  a 
madder  poke  of  Jugges,  4a ;  a  pair  of 
boots,  8a;  2  winding  sheets,  Ss.i 
daspes  and  keepen^  atttmeggs  aiid 
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grind  licoras,  1«. ;  one  sworde  and  a 
steel  cap,  3«.  4d;  29  dozen  white 
points  and  10  keyknopes,  4«. ;  3  lib. 
of  ourantts  and  certen  ginger,  Is,  Sd. ; 
6  rye  loaves,  3«. ;  1  qr.  of  salt,  16s. ; 
4  Ub.  of  tayley  candles,  U  4d. ;  31  lib. 
of  candles,  10«. ;  3  stone  of  tallow,  10«.; 
a  bow  and  6  arrowes,  da. ;  leases  and 
takes,  32. ;  1  stone  of  swine's  grease, 
8«. 

1591.^6  pecks  of  salt,  2& ;  2  days'  work 
of  thatch,  39. ;  an  old  potage  pot  with 
kilpes,  28,;  a  hatchett  and  a  frying 
pan,  with  other  implements  in  the 
Spence,  78,;  a  bow  and  14  arrowes, 
10& 

1592.-^A  gunne,  1^. ;  3  rings  of  gould, 
11,  6&  Sd. ;  a  brush  and  a  dyall,  lOd ; 
a  case  of  counters,  Zd. ;  a  silver  spone, 
6& ;  a  dagge,  5«. ;  a  skel  dagger,  28. 6d. ; 
a  stand  bed,  a  feather  bedd,  a  teild,  a 
happing  and  painted  cloth,  11.;  his 
purse  and  rebarrill,  19&  id. ;  one  day's 
work  thatching,  28, ;  rent  for  one  cow, 
58. ;  a  mare*8  skin.  Is,  id, ;  1  fott  of 
beffe,  2«.  lOd. ;  15  dozen  of  calf  leather, 
ZL  15s. ;  8  dozen  of  leather  in  the  pits, 

11 168, 

1593. — 12  dores,  lockes,  and  keyes,  and 
3  glasse  windowes,  1^. ;  24  foote  of 
glasee,  6«.  Sd.;  a  gold  ring,  Ss.;  a  partall 
towards  the  kytchinge  and  a  glasse 
case,  lOs, ;  6  pair  of  samrane  sheets, 
14& ;  3  neckcheves,  4  crossedoathes, 
and  2  coyves,  lS8,4d.;  2  crossbowes 
and  arrowes  in  a  quiver  for  a  long 

-  bowe,  10<. ;  2  longe  bowos,  a  woode 
kniffe,  a  flaske,  and  a  hand'sawe, 
Zs,  id.;  3  staves,  a  black  bille,  and  a 
buckler,  l8,Sd,;  2  bread  graters,  6d ; 
2  silke  hatts  for  women,  3&  id.;  a 
pare  of  playinge  tables,  with  men  be- 
longinge  to  them,  28,  id. ;  2  firkyns  of 
sope,  11.  78,;  12  dozen  candles  and 
some  tallow,  21,  28,  Christopher 
Lawrence,  gent.,*  of  Snaith,  a  mylk 
and  watter  doake,  28,  Sd,;    3  car- 


pynes,  28,  6d,;  2  pare  of  blankets, 
Bs.  id. ;  one  pare  of  blacke  French 
hosse.  Is.  Sd, ;  one  blacke  doke  layd 
with  blacke  silk  buttons,  6«.;  a  fus- 
shion  dublet,  coler  of  maydenshaire, 
and  a  pare  of  hosse^  10«. ;  a  pare  of 
stockens,  coler  of  mayden  haire,  28,;  3 
yds.  of  grene  cloth,  11, ;  2  old  iorter, 
yelowe,  6d, ;  one  sheart,  2  rufe  bans, 
and  6  Ruling  bands,  3i.  lOd, ;  2  hand- 
kercheifes,  and  1  paire  of  wrought 
coufes,  Sd, ;  a  black  hatt  with  bande, 
and  a  scarfe,  la  lOd,;  a  sword,  a 
dagger,  a  paire  of  boots,  a  paire  of 
,  spurs,  and  a  paire  of  showes,  7&  ;  3 
printed  bookes,  a  paire  of  tables,  2 
silver  spones,  2  dussin  of  silver  but- 
tons, and  a  velvett  girdle,  13a  id, 

1595. — ^A  harrow  tugge  and  a  salting 
kymlett,  5a ;  a  riplinge  combe,  3  looke 
crookes,  3  s^gge  ooddes,  kye  sallies,  a 
canne,  2  old  tubbes,  a  lantern,  and  a 
haye  raick,  2a  6c2. ;  9  gallons  of  milk, 
13d ;  his  winding  sheet,  la  id. ;  the 
lease  of  Carleton  f  eny,  32. ;  4  three 
grayne  forks  and  3  other  forkes  and 
dragges,  28,  Sd. ;  10  skeeles,  la  Sd ;  2 
horse  cutt  widdies,  6d, 

1596.— All  the  hallyings,  4a;  6  stirk 
leather  hydes  and  2  horse  hides  in 
tanning,  11,  Zs,  id,;  &  stone  of  tallow 
and  grease,  4<. ; .  a  glass  case  and 
haggabushe  croke,  12a 

1597. — For  carriage  of  two  hogseheeds  of 
vinegar  to  Wakefield,  12a ;  4Ub  caa« 
dies  and  2  dozen  eggs,  2«.  id, 

1598. — ^A  camappe  bed,  — ;  8  payre  of 
Sameran  and  harden  sheets,  1/.  is. 

1599. — 3  dozen  dresst  lethers,  7  pair 
of  gloves,  10«. ;  7  dozen  of  weete 
lether,  10s, 

1601. — ^A  litle  drynking  cuppe  bounde 
with  sylver,  28,  6d.;  3  silver  rings 
and  1  paire  of  hooks,  2a  6d.;  one 
caliver,  2  swords  and  2  daggers, 
13a  id. ;  a  bread  grater,  id. ;  a  coat 
of  plait  and  a  halberd,  lOs. ;  a  cow- 


*  William  Babthrope  is  an  appraiser,  and  Henry  Lawrence,  of  Stanway,  in  Com. 
Essex,  gent ;  Thomas  Allan,  of  Braton,  in  Com.  Ebor,  gent. ;  and  Robert  Skafe,  of 
Selby,  draper,  give  bond  July  28.  Deceased  owed  Peter  Vavasour,  12.,  John 
Acklome,  5a,  Francis  Farfax,  12.  10a  8<2.,  John  Acklom,  Esquier,  12.  Francis 
Pahnes  owed  him  by  byll  32.  6a  Sd.,  yong  Mr.  Vavasor,  of  Hesslewood,  13a  4rf., 
William  Vavasor,  son  of  Leonard  Vavasor,  10a 
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skin,  5  sheepskins,  and  other  morts, 
6«.  M.)  6  pecks  of  salt,  2«.— 8«. ; 
leases  and  tacks,  H. ;  John  Moore  of 
Armin ;  his  apparell,  heing  8  pair  of 
britches,  3  pare  of  stockings,  8 
dobletts,  8  jerkins,  2  paire  of  buses, 
and  2  cloakes,  Zl. 

1602.— -A  silver  toothpick,  12d. ;  a  hal- 
berd, 12d ;  one  pair  of  cobierons,  5«. ; 
a  tynne  bottle  and  12  tynne  spones, 
2«.  %d, ;  3  sheepskins,  3«. ;  a  stott 
skin,  2«.  M. ;  18  lib.  of  candles,  49. 6d 

1608. — ^Books,  il,;  a  sword,  a  brush, 
and  3  glasses,  5«. ;  a  tanned  hide, 
1«.  U. 

1604. — One  Flannders  counter,  10«. ;  an 
arke  full  of  apples  and  other  husle- 
ment,  1^.  ;  the  elding,  and  a  portion 
of  fethers,  149. 

1605. — An  old  sword  and  a  wode  knife, 
39.;  3  iron  forkes,  2  dungforkes,  a 
forrest  bill,  a  tragge,  a  bryerhook, 
39.  id,',  11  quishons,  2  cradles,  a 
cradle  cloth,  IO9.;  a  sword  and  a 
wued,  69.  8<i.* 

1607.— A  Bible,  Psalter,  and  other 
bookes,  IZ.  IO9. ;  a  sword  and  dagger, 
69.  M, ;  a  flax,  a  tuchbox,  bandeleres, 
and  gun,  39.  id, ;  a  plate  coate  and 
cappe^  1/.;  a  pair  of  cobirons  and 
other  iron  geare,  139.  id. 

1608.— 3  stone  of  new  iron,  69. ;  4211b. 
of  iron,  59.;  ihe  vise  and  stethie, 
11  139.  id, 

1609.— 2  lib.  of  hair,  a  pestell,  29.  M. ; 
34  lynns  of  onyns,  59.  M, ;  the 
mappes  with  other  pictures  in  the 
great  chamber,  11,;  his  bookes,  a 
desk,  and  standiges,  11,  IO9. ;  a  silver 
boolle,  and  4  silver  spoones,  22. 

1610.— A  corselet  and  a  pike,  22. 69.  M, ; 
a  pystall  and  one  dubble  case  to  yt, 
89. ;  a  sword  and  dagger,  29.  6d ;  8 
silver  spounes,  21,;  books  in  the 
study,  2/.  139.  id, ;  one  fluster  or  safe. 


82. ;  the  seilinge  in  the  aeiled  parler, 
12.  IO9. ;  one  truncke,  one  stoole  of 
ease,  one  coffer,  a  warming  panne, 
and  a  payre  of  tonges,  IO9. ;  2  ewe 
bowes,  29.;  hay  in  two  baysteades, 
42. ;  a  lease  of  Carleton  ferry,  402. 

1611. — One  acavitaa  bottell  and  one 
flackitt,  6c2. ;  2  towels  and  2  peliners, 
I9.  8d ;  one  armour,  a  sword,  and 
pike,  1/.  69.  M. ;  20  sacks,  79. ;  a  score 
of  oxe  bowes,  I9.  8d 

1612. — 4  greatest  brassmettle  pannes, 
12.  69. 8c2. ;  6  aile  pottes,  29. ;  a  shred- 
ding knife,  2  chopping  knives,  a  slyse, 

2  broyle  irons,  a  tost  prick,  one  iron 
pestell,  and  a  basting  ladell,  59. ;  1\ 
sto^ne  of  fethers,  69.  M, ;  a  sword, 
dagger,  and  rapier,  139.  4c2. ;  the  flesh 
of  half  a  stott  and  a  calf,  139.  id. ;  a 
flanel  cradle  cloth,  12. ;  a  sylke  pillow, 
other  old  sylke  and  a  gold  lase,  I69. ; 
glasse  in  the  windowes,  89.  4c2. ;  a 
paire  of  playing  tables,  2  benches, 

3  cushions,  99. 

1618: — One  fowling  piece  and  one 
dagger,  IO9. ;  4  couple  of  lings,  59.  id, ; 
a  sword,  29. ;  a  vexgis  barrell  and  4 
cheese  fatts,  16d;  a  peck  of  salt, 
id, 

1614. — One  liallen  and  a  binck  trellis, 
29.  8(2. ;  Bope  and  starch,  29. ;  pepper 
with  other  spise,  59. ;  3  silver  spoones, 
IO9. ;  hoppes  of  lyne,  12d. ;  certain 
salt  flsh,  149. 

1615.— 5  hives,  29. ;  311b.  feathers,  I9. 

1616. — Half  a  dozen  pille  hemp  to 
be  paid  betwixt  Candlemas  and 
Ffastins  ;*  8  lib.  candles,  49. ;  5  pecks 
of  salt,  I9.  8(2. ;  one  weiging  bauck 
with  skailles,  12(2.;  lairde  at  the 
bauckes,  59.;  3  butcher  bils,  one 
clever,  one  whetstone,  one  stone  of 
lead,  79. ;  3  maxmds,  18c2. ;  2  saddles 
and  2  swords,  IO9. ;  6  poddengers, 
3s. ;  5  silver  spoones  and  1  gilted  part 


*  This  is  still  the  vulgar  name  at  Snaith  for  Ash  Wednesday ;  Shrove  Tuesday 
being  called  Fastins  Tuesday,  and  the  other  days  of  the  week  being  distinguished 
by  this  expressive  prefix.  It  forms  a  great  landmark  in  the  calendar  of  &ose  in 
humble  life,  who,  Quaker-like,  ignore  the  existence  of  the  months  of  the  year;  but 
unlike  them,  reckon  by  the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of  England  An 
instance  of  this  mode  of  computation  occurs  in  the  By-law  Book  of  Withemwick 
in  the  County  of  York,  October  17^  1744,  when  the  Jury  agree  that  all  the  owners 
of  cattle  now  in  the  field  "  shall  tack  them  out  on  the  18th  day,  which  1$  properly 
cold  Sent  Luck." 
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of  silver^  12. 5«. ;  one  goufto  of  Da- 
rams  in  gage,  12.  i», 

1617. — 3  cuthwithes  and  a  tugg,  1<. ; 
an  oitmeal  milne,  511b.  of  harden 
yarne,  5& 

1618. — A  bridle  and  a  croper,  Qd ;  a 
pair  of  hose  made  of  French  fashion, 
and  one  codd,  2^. ;  %  blew  eoie  and  a 
jerkin,  5«.  6d ;  a  halberd,  a  spittle, 
forkes,  and  other  staffes^  6«^  8d ;  cow 
somerage,  6«.  8d ;.  a  weavin  loome 
and  geare,  IL  10& 

1619. — A  base  yioll,.  3^ ;  a  sword  with 
hangers,  2s. ;  a  corslit  with  fturniture 
to  yt,  8<. ;  a  dublit  and  britches,  15^. 

1620. — A  spit  and  a  fri^om,  la 

1623.— 2  cream  potts,  id ;  2i  feete  of 
£^asse,  lOd ;  a  silver  spoune,  '4& ;  a 
gould  ringe,  2  silvar  riuges,  2  claspes, 
and  keepers  of  silyari  18«.  2d;  a 
Flandresse  chest,  15a. 

1624.— 2  paire  of  blanketts,  12.  6&  8d ; 
2  twilts,  12. ;  2  cradle  cloaths  and  a 
pillion  cloath,  13a.  id. ;  5  latte^  can- 
dlesticks, 3  chafen  dishes  and  a  basin, 
12&.;  2  silver  spoons,  a  silver  whistle, 
with  other  small  Jewells  of  silver, 
13a.  4d 

1625. — A  saddle>  12.;  a  pair  of  boots 
and  3  pair  of  shoeq,  6«.  ^d, ;  %  cheslop 
bagcEi  and  a  satchell»  6c2. ;  picters  and 
mappes,  with  a  seinge  glasse,  14a. ;  a 
watch  and  a  golde  aeale,  32.  10a. ;  a 
silver  boule,  and  14  silver  spoones,  51. ; 
a  haver  reddell,  a  riinge  sieve,  aM  2 
scottles,  8c2. 

1626.— One  book  of  Marters,  12. ;  2  gold 
rings,  10a.;  8  silver  spoones,  12.;  a 
muskett,  12. ;  a  fowling  piece  and  a 
girdle,,  12a. ;  a  little  burding  peece, 
3a.;  %  lattin  chaifing  dishes,  3a.;  a 
stone  of  feathers,  a  burdnett,  a 
baskitt,.  apd  a  cheese  heck,  10a, 

1627.— 2  mappes  and  bookes,  2*.  8d ; 

;.  8  loayes  of  brown  bread,  la.  2d; 
304  lib.  of  brass,  15a. ;  62  lib.  of  iron, 
10a  4d 

1628.— A  baise  and  a  tribble,  12;  7». ;  al! 
the  hallins  or  painted  cloathes,  Q$.  8d ; 
cloath,  femble,.  and  sloppins,  12.  4a. ; 


a  wHxit%  3  ironifng!<W|  and  girthweb, 
2a. ;  a  pair  of  lowmes,  13a.  4d ;  a  pair 
of  tenters,  13».;  2  paim  qf  walker 
oheares,  a  shear  board  and  taasels, 
13a  4c2. ;  3  pairs  of  traces  and  %  out- 
withes,  a  pair  of  n^uslea^  a^od  2  pain 
of  shakles,  4a.  6d ;  one  siand-bed  with 
bedding,  82.;  10' ^tt  worke  ^uishiagt, 
2  skreens^  2  handskreena^  an  iron 
rainge,  one  aple  iron,  and  a  tosting 
iron,  22. ;  one  duble  gilt  salt,  2  gilt 
bowles,  and  S  nilver  spoones,  132. 6a  8<2. 

1629.— Two.  Cronicles  and  4  other  Uttii^ 
bookes,  3a  ^. ;  one  Englishe  Bible, 
6a.  8d;  13  lib.  candles,  4a.  4c2.;.  a  vargis 
brake  and  a  dense,  5a  lOd ;  certeue 
white  elaret  and  secko,  132.  lOa ;  a 
fooling  piece,  lOa ;  2  recofdecs  and  2 
daggers,  2a  6c2. ;  a  saddle,  a  pillyon- 
seat,  a  moulbord,  and  a  squocreU 
ruge,  16a. ;  a  mett  of  salt,  4a 

1630. — ^A  crosse  bowe  and  a  racke  with 
arrowes,  ^i. ;  3  spits,  2  lampran  spits, 
pans,  &c.,  X3a.4d;  2  sUver  boulflS,  6  sil- 
ver spones,  and  one  Masai^d  dji/sh*  72. ; 
cert^n  staves  and  a  spittle  staffe,  la; 
one  Jeron  bune  waine,  22. 10a;  1  dozen 
lamb  skin^  4  rabbit  skins,  and  2  fow- 
mert  skins,  la;  2  earning  begges, 
2a.  6d ;  a  flesh  axe,  6d ;  a  batteUaxe, 
la ;  a  halbard,  3a  id ;  a  fooling  piece, 
5». ;  a  strike  skepp,  a  two-pe<^  £^eppv 
a  peck  skepp,  a  creele,  5  riddles  and 
scuttles,  and  one  leppe,  10a. ;  a  mett 
«f  apples,*  and  a  pair  of  muster 
queames,  2a. 

1631. — 5  sUver  spoones,  a  docea,  tin 
spoones,  a  pewter  ba»n^  and  %  alcuny 
spoones,  12.  2a. 

1632.— One  savegard,  3a ;  7  i^yihed^  6a 

H84. — A  stake  sheares  and  pinkiiitge 
irons,  6d 

1636.~-Fullanaciie,  U. ;  alowme^  a  warp- 
ing fatl^  and  a  wheel,  8a ;  lOsoov^  of 
unwiought  secke  webb^  \l.  10a ;  14 
score  of  wrought  secke  webb,  51.  12a 

1637.— A  Bible,  10a ;  7  bookes  and  a 
Bible,13a  4d ;  wallnutts,  9a ;  a  corslet, 
6a  $d  ;  a  morter  and  pesteU,  13a  4d; 
a   halberd,    2a;    6   doaen    803:theSy 


•  Tba  1282  the  baililT  of  Cowicke,  in  the  county  of  York,  stated  in.  his  accounts 
that  he  had  made  60  gallons  of  cider  from  Si  quarters  of  apples,— Hudson  Turner's 
Domestic  Architecture.    Note  on  page,  139.    [G.  0.] 
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6Z.  12&;  certain  linen  dothee  and 
amokea,  and  a  bushen  waste  ooate^  10& 

1638. — A  Bilver  spopne^  8  ringes,  a  silver 
thimble,  13^.  id,;  1  doz.  pewther 
spoones,  1<.  6cL;  some  bookes,  one 
called  a  Testament,  2«.;  2  winding 
clothes,  3  Venice  glasses,  a  looking 
glass  and  a  smoothing  yron,  3«.  3d ;  9 
silver  spoones,  a  silver  whistle,  with 
other  silver^  21.  6«.  8d ;  a  goldd  ring, 
10&;  gallow  balkes,  hookes  and 
crookes,  knogges  and  spelles,  and  a 
lanthome,  10s. 

1639.— 4  barrels  and  2  wood  bottels,  10<.; 
3  silver  spounesi  12«. 

1640. — A  base  viall,  10«. ;  licora^  plant- 
ed, 3^. ;  all  the  theaking  tooles  with 
the  budgett,  1«.  6d. ;  a  stone  of  short 
haire,  i  lib.  of  long  haire,  3  lib.  of 
sowder,  2  silver  spoones,  a  Bickle^  and 
a  smoothing  iron,  13«.  id. 

1641. — ^A  battle  dore,  2  rolling  pins, 
and  2  whele  spindles,  6«. ;  a  brass 
candlestick,  ^  half  candlestick,  a  pair 
of  pewter  colfings,  and  a  piur  of  peper 
whearnes,  12d.;  i  lethers,  one  fit  for 
staininge,  53. ;  all  betiffe  and  puther, 
21. ;  5  paire  of  9hoes  and  a  paire  of 
slippers,  12«. 

1642.^A  little  posnet  that's  pawned,  6d. 

1644. — 4  Ub.  of  pepper,  Ss. ;  a  met  of 
salt,  is.;  prunes,  1«,  id.;  2  little 
caggs.  Is,  6d;  6  couple  of  Ungs, 
11.  is. ;  to  th^  nailer  of  Bialdenby, 
12«. ;  3  broad  pieces  of  leather,  5«. ; 
a  paire  of  Spanish  blanketts,  16«. ;  a 
brown  rugg,  IL  lOs.;  4  green  quish- 
ens,  Zs.  id. ;  2  bibles,  lOs.;  a  statute 
book,  is. ;  an  aple  chest,  Zs. ;  a  glass 
case,  15»..  John  Dawney,  of  Cowich 
arid  Sdby,  gent.,  his  purse  an^  appar- 
rell,  viz. ;  one  velvet  coat,  and  a 
dowzeu  and  a  halfe  of  silver  claspes, 
one  mizt  colored  doath  sute  and 
doake,  another  old  frize  sute  and 
coate,  another  cloeth  coat  with  the 
rest  of  his  oloathes,  11.;  2  gold  rings 
and  one  watch,  21,  6«.  8d  ;  a  looking 
glass  and  a  picture,  is. ;  3  old  silver 
spoones  and  a  wrought  cup,  15s. 

1645. — 8  new  linsey  woolsey  cushions, 
6*. 

1646. — ^A  cradle,  2«. ;  6  seeks,  a  wind- 


cloth,  10«. ;  9  paire  of  childreu's  shoes^ 
10«. 

1647. — 3  score  yds.  of  new  cloth  and 
the  napry  ware,  52. ;  5  Ub.  of  line, 
and  i  stone  of  feathers,  fSs.;  for 
Qureinge  a  horse  of  the  scab,  34. ;  31 
peVrther  platters,  22.  1«.  id.;  5  small ^ 
brasse  pannes,  6s. ;  a  bubble  brau^n 
cawthron,  9& ;  2  paire  of  turfe  netts, 
a  lantran,  a  turfe  spaide,  and  a  sweth, 
6s.  %d. ;  2  frying  pans,  a  locke,  2  rigg- 
bandes,  and  a  s^ck  full  of  fethers, 
5s.  6ci 

1648.— One  chese  cratch,  8s. ;  1}  q;r.  of 
apples  and  pears,  16s. 

1652.— A  cow  hide.  Is. 

1654.— Half  a  tvm  of  iron,  62. ;  %  owt 
of  allom,  12.  4s. ;  li  lib.  of  indigpe, 
7s.  6e2. ;  6  Ub.  of  gaUes,  3s. ;  2  barrels 
of  pitch,  and  14  Ub.  of  rosiU,  18s.  ^ 
4  Ub.  of  bees  wax,  3s.  id. ;  \  Ub.  of 
mithridate,  6s.;  10  Ub.  of  pepper, 
10s. ;  4  Ub.  of  mace,  and  2  Ub.  of 
cloves,  6s.  5(2. ;  16  lb.  of  sope,  3s.  ,* 
2  owt.  of  oorrunnes,  42. ;  a  cwt.  of 
starch,  12. ;  2  cwi  of  ray  sens,  17s. ; 
7  lb.  of  sugar,  7s.  8<2. ;  28  Ub.  of 
anyseeds,  18s. ;  5  Ub.  of  giuger,  5s. ; 
12  gaUons  of  burdus  veniger,  18s. ;  a 

^  gaUon  of  strong  water,  3s.  id.;  a 
runlit  of  saUit  oyle,  6  gallons  and  a 
pt,  12.  7«.  7c2. ;  2  caggs  of  tobacco, 
62.  7s.  6d. ;  7  lb.  of  hops,  6s.  5(2.; 
18  Ub.  of  candles,  5s. ;  1  Ub.  of  nut- 
megs, &s.;  3  gunea  and  a  partrige 
net,  22.;  1}  realm  of  white  paper, 
10s.;  a  dozen  grammers,  7s.  6(2.;  5 
accidences.  Is. 

1659.-450  pelts,  16s. ;  a  chine  of  poarke, 
8(2. ;  6  threave  of  barley  straw.  Is.  2d.; 
4  stone  of  feathers,  3s.  id. 

1660. — A  pair  of  shoes,  2s.;  2  weeks 
hay  for  a  horse,  4s. ;  for  keeping  2 
chUdren  4  months,  32. 

1661. — A  paire  of  cow  hankes,  Is. ;  ow- 
ing for  a  why  gate,  10s. 

1662.— A  barreU  of  ale,  7s. ;  74  stone  of 
lead,  12s. ;  a  fowling  piece,  ^. 

1663.— A  barreU  of  beer,  12s. ;  a  Uttle 
firkin  with  sack  in  it,  2s. ;  a  hogshead 
with  white  wine  in  it,  12. ;  3  horse- 
skins,  a  foal  skin,  a  why  hide,  and  a 
stirkleaiher,  12.  3s. 
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1664.— 3  p^ire  of  boots,  and  12  pair  of 
shoesi  21. 

1666. — ^A  dozen  of  soape  with  starches 
and  powther  blew,  1«.  2d, 

1667. — A  halbert^  5t.;  one  raper  and 
2  tomickes,  and  in  bookes,  21. ;  a 
book  called  the  Paraphrase  of  Scrip- 
ture *  — s ;  a  large  Psalter,  with  10 
other  Latin  books,  10«. ;  2  plover 
netts,  10«. ;  a  cabinet,  a  silver  caudle 
pot  with  a  cover,  — s ;  8  dozen  white 
calf  leather,  1/. ;  2  dozen  of  ffurrs, 
ISs.  4d. ;  1  doz.  calf  leather,  coloured, 
98. ;  8  more  of  the  same,  is.  5d. ;  2 
doz.  of  green  calf  skins  in  the  pit, 
9«. ;  1  doz.  of  women  gloves,  U.  6d. ; 

7  iMdre  of  men's  gloves,  and  4  paire 
of  muffs,  4«.  2d,;  7  paire  of  fur 
gloves,  58.  lOd. 

1668.* — ^A  glass  case,  6  Holland  plates, 
and  a  glass  plate,  Ss.  6d. ;  6  Holland 
pictures,  1«.  6d;  8  pictures  and  a 
map,  Is.  id. ;  a  looking  glass,  and  an 
hour  glass,  1«. 

1678-. — ^Her  aprie  ware,  1^. ;  10  looms 
in  the  backerend,  11.  10s. ;  a  lampa- 
ran  spitte  and  rackes.  Is.  id. ;  a  little 
soe  chenkit,  and  8  larger  kits,  6«. 

1679. — 8  fowling  pieces,  1^.  15«. ;  a 
womley  and  a  stourrop,  6rf. ;  50 
pieces  of  sacking,  22/.  10s. ;  the  loom 
gear  and  warping  fatt,  Bs. ;  Carleton, 
a  pair  of  bellows,  the  stithy,  the  vice, 
sleek  trough,  grindstone,  all  the 
coales,  all  the  toules  and  other  imple- 
ments in  the  shop.  Si.  10s. ;  Coroick, 
4  playnes  in  stocks,  2s.;  9  chisells, 
Zs.;  15  small  chissels  with  a  drifte 
and  one  ffyle,  2s.  6d. ;  9  wombles, 

8  gimletts,  5  parrey  bitts  and  one 
braze,  58. ;  3  adges,  Zs. ;  8  axes,  is. ; 
2  narrow  axes,  3<. ;  2  latt  axes  and  a 
hammer.  Is. ;  a  whipp  sawe,  2  quart 
sawes,  and  2  handsawes,  7s,  id.;  2 
uron  gavelocks  and  5  hook  pins, 
Zs.  6d. ;  9  weeks  table  and  attendance 
at  Goole  not  being  able  to  put  on  his 
own  clothes,  18s. 

1680.— A  tearse  and  4  barrels  full  of 
ale,  Zl.  6s,  Sd. ;  in  the  seller  7  barrels 
with  all  the  ale  therein,  11. ;  a  silver 


beaker,  10«. ;  3  dozen  bottles  and  a 
trunell  bedstead,  10^.;  a  brewing 
lead  with  a  sack  of  malt  in  drink, 
21. 10s. ;  a  great  tub,  and  a  flaskitt 
with  2  vessels  full  of  alicer,  1/.  Zs.  id. ; 
in  a  drinking  room  a  table  and  form 
*  — s ;  a  looking  glass,  an  hour  glass, 
a  chafeing  dish,  and  6  queshinga,  10s.; 
a  case  of  knives,  2«. ;  89  lib.  of  x^w- 
ter,  at  Sd.  per  lib.,  21.  19s.  Id. ;  his 
purse  and  parralation,  5/.;  2  old 
craises,  28.  6d. ;  a  nett  and  some  rab- 
bit skins.  Is.  dd. ;  100  sheep  skins  in 
the  pitty  — I. ;  2  paire  of  buck- 
skins, 1/. ;  a  parcell  of  sheep  and  calf 
leather  dressed,  21. ;  4  stone  of  doe 
pens,  Ss.;  100  dryed  calves  skins,  and 
6  dyed  horse  skins,  5/.  5s. ;  some  furs 
drest  up,  15s.;  a  parcel  of  fur  gloves, 
and  a  parcel  of  other  gloves,2/.  IQs.  Sd.; 
afoumard  trap,  dd. 

1681. — Signe and signe  post,  10s.;  2  wine 
bowles  and  2  spoons,  11.  10s,;  one 
hopper  and  hopps,  28. ;  a  dock,  1/.  5s.; 
a  gun,  lOs.;  a  rapier,  a  glass  case,  and 
a  bee  skep,  6«.  Sd. ;  8  sickles,  Is. ;  an 
old  coach  with  glasses,  21, ;  one  sur- 
voighing  table  and  chiune,  lOs.;  9 
boxes  and  a  case  of  knives,  10s. 

1682. — Onecubbertand  a  livery  cubber^ 
12s. ;  14  flaggons  and  quarts,  1/.  10s.; 
11  pieces  of  pewter  and  a  posset 
boule,  12s. ;  9  barrels.  It,  6s.  Sd. ;  2 
barrels,  2  kitts,  a  chim,  2  siles,  and 
2  benn  kits,  is. ;  one  crud  scumer, 
one  riple  comb  stock,  and  an  oatmeal 
trough,  2s. ;  2  milking  kitts,  2  ben- 
kits,  and  a  flask.  Is.  6d. ;  for  levering 
com  and  feeing  it.  Is.  2d. ;  fine  for 
chimney  money,  Is.;  12  sacks,  and 
2  winell  pokes,  10s.;  2  pecks  of 
apples,  and  a  sack  of  charcoal.  Is.  Sd.; 
one  small  gun,  and  one  raiper,  10s. ; 
a  rack  of  mutton,  6d. ;  for  threshing 
one  day,  6d. ;  6  stone'8  lib.  of  lead, 
at  Is.  2d.  per  stone,  7s.  8d ;  8  skeels^ 
2  piggons,  and  a  flackitt,  2s. ;  17  stone 
of  pewter,  at  8s.,  6/.  18s. :  2  brass 
mortare,  2  stone,  9s.  id.;S  stone  of 
buttery  ware,  11.  17s,  id. ;  5  stone 
of  pott-mettle,  1/.  15s, 


•  Between  the  years  1668  and  1678  no  Inventories  have  been  preserved. 
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1683.— A  burden  piece,  5*. ;  a  winde- 
teld  and  sexa^  a  skutle,  and  a  ridle, 
Ss. ;  5  dozen  lasts,  6  paire  of  shoes, 
shopwindow,  and  a  cutting  knife,  - 1. 

1685.— 1  Ub.  of  candles,  id. ;  11  lib.  of 
candles,  3«.  8d. ;  in  rendered  tallow 
and  candles,  21/.;  a  copper  pan,  a 
trough,  a  candle  case,  a  Btage,  can- 
dle rods,  and  4  tubs,  21, 

1686. — A  goufer  iron  and  frying  pan, 
5s,  6d.;  a  carbine,  a  sword,  and  a 
pistol,  10». 

1 687.-4  cwt.  2  qr.  of  new  iron,  8/.  4».  6rf.; 
8  stone  of  old  iron,  9«.  4(2. ;  7  dozen 
oi  horseshoes,  lis,;  a  paire  of  bel- 
lows and  a  spice  box.  Is. ;  a  little 
skellett,  lOd,;  calfe  swivells,  2d.;  a« 
battle  dore  and  a  rowlin  pin,  2d.; 

2  silver  tumblers  and  a  table  cloth, 
1/. ;  2  bibles,  28.  6d. ;  6  flint  glasses, 
1*.  Sd. ;  1084  Ub.  of  pewter,  at  lOrf. 
per  lib.,  4/.  10#.  5d.;  15  Ub.  of  pott 
brass,  5s, ;  2^  duzzen  of  trenchers,  Zs, 
Hary  Shilton,  of  Swinfleet :  2  gounes, 
a  pair  of  stayes,  2  pettecoats,  a  yard 
of  new  carsey,  and  a  cloth  hud,  1/.  58.; 
5  blew  aprons,  a  paire  of  bodies,  and 

3  paire  of  stockings,  58. ;  a  say  apron. 
Is.  6d. ;  her  linen  close  :  2  shifts,  is. ; 
3  white  huds,  5s.  6d. ;  a  paire  of 
white  sieves  and  a  white  apron,  28, ; 
3  hankercheifes,  28,;  2  piners,  Ss.; 
11  coyfes,  9s.;  her  night  close,  ls»; 


a  black  whisk.  Is. ;  2  paire  of  gloves 
and  a  pockit  grater,  Is. ;  a  silver  bod- 
kin. Is.  Qd. ;  2  paire  of  shooes  and  a 
paire  of  pattons,  2s.  Qd. 

1689. — A  sack  of  malt,  2  barrels  of  ale, 
and  other  drink,  1/.  is, 

1690.— A  Dutch  plough,  an  English 
plough,  and  a  harrow,  1/. ;  avarage  in 
the  closes,  1/.;  cobert,  pewter,  and 
other  emblements  in  the  house,  lOs. 

1691. — A  case  of  small  silver  tipt  bot- 
tles, with  some  glasses,  10«. ;  a  screen 
and  old  groaning  chair,  5s. ;  a  stone 
of  brasswork  and  a  copper  frying  pan, 
78.  Qd.;  a  mortar  and  pestil,  and  2 
small  cupboards,  Ss.* 

1692. — Brandy  and  strong  water,  Ss.; 
10  threave  of  thatch,  5s. ;  10  earning 
bags,  is.  Qd. 

1693. — A  clock  and  watch,  and  part  of 
a  gun,  and  linnen  yarn,  15s. ;  apri- 
ware  and  silver  plate,  6/. ;  50  medi- 
cine pots,  at  id.  per  pot,  16s. ;  8  doz. 
of  biskitt  plates,  2s.  Sd.;  a  silver 
spoon  and  a  taster,  10s.  ,*  shelves, 
pots,  and  a  runlet,  3s.  6d. ;  oyle  and 
annis  seed  wather,  12s.;  all  his 
bookes,  and  some  bottles,  1/.  10s. ; 
4  chists,  2  brass  morters  and  weights, 
a  stone  morter,  and  shelves  in  the 
shop,  21. ;  10  case  of  boxes,  glasses, 
and  pots,  with  all  ye  apothecary 
stuff  and  drugs  in  ye  shop,  7/.  19s. ; 


•  These  were  the  possessions  of  Doctor  Michael  Talbot,  who  was  living  at 
Snaith  in  1678,  and  was  bur.  there  Sept.  24, 1691.  His  Inventory  is  dated  Oct.  5 ; 
he  had  also  in  plate,  10/. ;  in  ready  money,  130/..  and  in  desperate  debts,  80/.  He 
bur.  his  wife  Katherine  Nov.  13, 1690,  and  bapt.  the  following  children  :  Katherine, 
March  27,  1672;  Frances,  May  29,  1673;  Margaret,  Jan.  17,  1679-80;  Hanna, 
Apr.  26,  1682  ;  John,^Apr.  17,  1684,  bur.  July  6, 1686 ;  Trentham,  Sept.  10. 1685 ; 
and  bur.  the  following  :  Winifred,  Feb.  23,  1674-5  ;  Anna,  May  24,  1677.  In  hia 
will,  dated  Sept.  20,  1691,  he  mentions  his  daughters  Margaret,  Catherine,  and 
Frances  Talbot ;  he  gives  his  son  Trentham  Talbott  his  land  when  21  ,and  till  then 
12/.  a  year;  he  gives  him  also  his  books,  still  pot,  limbeck,  cold  still,  jack,  and 
clock. 

Ann,  daughter  of  Edward  Talbutt,  of  Carleton,  was  bapt.  at  Snaith,  March  14, 
1592-3 ;  and  in  1595,  March  30,  Mr.  Talbott  owes  the  Queen's  Coroner,  10s. 

The  items  under  the  year  1693  belonged  to  Hercules  Buck,  of  Snaith,  apothe- 
cary, whose  Inventory  is  dated  Oct.  21 ;  he  was  bur.  Sept.  12,  aged  65. 

There  are  the  following  notices  of  medical  men  : — 1679,  Robert  Empson,  of 
Goole,  owes  to  Lance  Cooper^  ye  chyrurgeon,  14s.  id.;  to  James  Baohus,  ohyrur- 
gion,  3s. 

In  1738,  Bryan  Ferrand  of  Snaith,  apothecary. 
1742,  A  man  of  Carleton  owes  to  Dr.  Dent,  1/.  5». 
1751,  Aug.  1,  Wm.  Kellam,  apothecary,  bur. 

1777,  Oct.  29,  Wm.  Perkins,  gent.,  apothecary,  bur. 

1778,  Feb.  27,  John  Hardy,  apothecary,  bur. 
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liquoras  taken  up,  12. 128,  Bd.;  liqno- 
raa  in  ye  ground,  11. 

1694. — A  posset  pot  and  white  plates, 
1«.  Sd. ;  a  paire  of  shoes,  2^.  Bd. ;  a 
silver  bell,  10«. ;  2  pistole  and  a 
raper,  Bs.  Sd.;  14  Ub.  of  candles, 
58.  lOd. 

1695. — ^A  gun,  58. ;  2  bagna  saddles,  a 
pannell  and  bridell,  with  a  pUyon 
beate,  51. 

1696.— A  Flanders  wheele,  5». 

1697.— 8  caK  skms,  8*.;  24  doz.  lainb 
lether,  7«.  Qd. ;  3^  doz.  sheep  lether, 
19«. ;  84  doz.  pelts  in  the  pitts,  14^. ; 
9  sheepskins,  is.  6d  ;  15  lamb  pelts, 
Bs.  9d. ;    3  little  calf  skins,  28.  9d. ; 

4  paire  leather  britches,  Zs.  Qd. ;  1 
doz.  paire  of  gloves,  is. ;  the  fire 
elding,  10^. 

1700.— William  Hopkitison,  of  Hanclif : 

1  coate  and  waistcoat.  Is.  6d. ;  1  pair 
of  britches,  6d. ;  2  coats  more,  10s.; 

2  sliht^,  is.  Qd.;  6  neck  cloths,  2 
pocket  handcirtchers,  and  1  capp,  is .; 
1  pair  of  ould  britches,  28. ;  2  hatts, 
1  paire  of  stockins,  and  1  paire  of 
«hows,  28.  6d. ;  4  loomes,  with  all  the 
other  wtnrking  tooles  belonging  his 
traid,  61.;  disbursed  for  crown  er*s  fees 
and  other  charges  aboute  his  watching 
and  burying,  11.  2s.  6d. 

1702.— 1|  gallon  of  oil,  8«. 

1708. — 2  great  barrels  of  ale,  2  little 
ones,  and  gaintrees,  21.  lOs, 

1708. — ^A  pair  of  boy's  shoes,  3». ;  a 
pair  of  girl's  shoes,  28.  id.;  a  hat. 
Is.  lOd.;  to  ye  surgeon  for  cuering  a 
bile,  6d. ;  half  a  year's  table  before 
Will  Was  bound  apprentice,  for  1  year 

5  months  table  for  a  girl,  51.  ISs.  id.; 
paid  for  letting  blood,  6d. ;  for  brim- 
stone and  jollup  for  jane^  Sd. 

1715.  —  Snaith.  —  16  dozen  caudles, 
Zl.  19«.  2d. ;  2  cwt.  starch,  14  cwt.  of 
sugar,  Sl.is. ;  2  cwt.  sugar  at  6d.,  il.lQs. ; 
14  cwt.  flour  brimstone,  11. 78. ;  half  a 


barrell  of  lope  Brandy,  21.  Zs.  6d. ;  ray- 
sons  and  1  cwt.  sugar,  21.  28. 6d. ;  1  cwt. 
of  brimstone  and  mace  pepper,  il.  9«. ; 
best  tobacco  and  1  bardll  of  tobacco, 
9/.  6«.  Sd. ;  2  ton  7  cwt.  of  salt,  at 
239.  Sd.,  2Zl.  Ss. ;  2  knitting  needles, 

1  dusan  of  Wa^balls,  28. ;  1  qr.  of 
bnttons,  Sd. ;  a  dusan  horn  comes. 
Is. ;  24  dusan  hornbooks,  28.  Sd. 

1719.— 135  gallons  of  ale,  51.  12s.;  8 
bottles  of  claret)  Ss. ;  5  dozen  of  cyder, 

11.  158. 

1724.— Kale  pott,  7».  Sd. ;  4  sickles,  id. ; 
leaven  tubb  and  swine-Wb,  29. ;  hen- 
call,  \s. ;  grass^ledge,  59. ;  a  rowle,  lOs. 

1728.— A  weather  glass,  is.  Sd. ;  2  buck- 
'     skins,  5  sheepskins,  11.  Is. 

1780.— A  gun,  12.  lU  6d 

1732. — 8  hides  and  other  pieces  of 
leather,  102. ;  60  pair  of  shoes,  62.; 
two  wigs,  2s. ;  5  pictures.  Is.  id.;*  a 
picture  de  la  Virgo,  and  4  old  maps. 
Is.  6d. ;  a  cane.  Is. ;  3  trusses,  Is. ; 

2  pairs  of  spectacles,  id. ;  a  prospec- 
tive glass,  Is.;  a  'brass  candlestick 
and  saveall,  Is. ;  a  dicill  and  a  sope 
ball,  Sd. ;  2  yds.  of  callamancoe, 
1*.  2d. 

1733.— 122  sheep  and  calf  skins,  12. 10*. ; 

3  horsehides  and  18  foal  skins,  II9. ; 
18  pairs  of  gloves  and  a  pair  of  mit- 
tens, Ss. ;  a  silver  watch,  22.  10*. ;  8 
pictures,  49.;  5  pictures  unframed, 
29.  Sd. ;  2  canes  and  gaugeing  sticks, 
IO9.  Sd. 

1737.— 2  hogsheads  of  sugar,  302. ;  86 
pieces  of  calamancoe,  362. ;  6  pieces 
of  dimothy,  52. ;  20  pieces  of  kersey, 
602. 

1738. — A  buroe,  12. ;  a  pair  of  silver 
buckles  for  shoes,  for  knees,  and  do. 
stock,  do*,  II9. ;  Watch  and  chain, 
32.  IO9. ;  pimch  ladle,  79. ;    2  rings, 

12.  IO9. ;  2  bibbles,  79.  Sd. ;  2  saddles 
and  a  short  whip,  159. ;  a  moil  trunk, 
another  iaimk,Knd  saddle  bags,  59.-; 


♦  This  item  occurs  in  the  Inventory  of  John  Lodge  of  Carleton,  gent.,  Sept.  8, 
1732.  In  his  Will,  dated  March  15,  1721-2,  he  gives  32.  to  the  poor  of  Bedale  and 
Askew,  and  names  his  sister  Ann  Lodge  ot  Brunton,  his  nephews,  Christopher, 
Miles,  Joseph,  and  Edward  Lodge ;  his  nephews,  ^Robert  Bisho}  prick,  John  Brewer, 
John  Shan,  Joseph  Liptrott,  and  Christopher  Smith ;  his  nieces  Dorothy  Lodge, 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Stephen  Lodge,  and  Slary  Liptrott ;  and  makes  his  nephew 
John  Lodge  (of  Brunton-super-Swail,  gent.)  Executor. 
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an  in  the  cdUar,  ik^  widow  Miys  not 
abore  6  bosheUs  of  milt  and  barrelB^ 
i;.  l(te.* 

1742.— A  goofiie  call,  28.;  ffbt^r  and 
fir  elding,  22. 

1743.— 90  gaUoBfl  of  ale  a,tM.,  82. 7«.  6cl. 

1748. — ^1  stone  of  riee»  29.  id.;  1  stone 
of  sugar,  5$,  lOd. ;  12  lib.  soap,  6s. ; 
BIHk  ^MOMfies,  S9.  4d ;  2  lib.  blew 
figgB,29.;  2  Leghorn  hatts,  2«.;  47 
yards  of  Manchester  cotton,  21. 0$.  1  id. 

1768. — 8  dozen  sickles,  9«. 

1772.— Ale,  70  gallons,  1  bottle  of  red 
wine,  2  bottles  of  rum,  1  bot<^e  of 
brandy,  and  one  half-bottle  of  gin, 
61.  6«.  lOd. ;  2  qu&tta  of  red  port^  2 
bottles  of  white  wine,  a  gallon  of 
sweet  Mountain,  8  gallons  of  white 
port,  2  bottles  of  white  wine,  18  quarts 
of  rum,  10  quarts  of  brandy,  10  bot- 


tles of  spruce  beer,  a  half -hogshead  of 
ale,  full,  a  ten-gallon  cask  of  gin,  full, 
a  thirteen-gaUon  cask  of  rum,  fall,  a 
cask  of  porter,  and  120  gallons  of  ale, 
sold  for  261.  6«.;  a  watw-cart,  16s.; 
8i  stone  of  hopps,  61. 10s. 

1778.— A  gun,  e«, 

1781.— March  5.— ,Stow»^.— 10  lib.  of 
tobacco  at  18d,  16s. ;  8  doeen  candles 
at  6«.  id.,  21.  10*.  8rf. ;  \  cwt.  of  «ilt, 
6s.  M.;  1  lib.  of  tea,  %s.;  8  Ub.  of 
starch,  Zs.  id.;  7  lib.  of  snuff,  lis. ; 
28  Ub.  of  hopp,  14«. ;  2  stone  of  shott, 
28.  6d. ;  3  Ub.  of  tea  at  e«.  id.,  19«. ; 
6  Ub.  of  tobacco,  1 0*. ;  1  stone  of  sugar, 
7s.  lOrf. ;  14  Ub.  of  soap,  7s. ;  2  Ub.  of 
battle  powder,  89.  id.;  1  leaven  tub,  89. 

1788.— A  hay  mow,  il;  2  pieces  of 
wildbore  Tommy,  21.  10s.;  charcoal 
and  utensUs  in  the  d^ehouse,  8Z.  59. 


In  order  that  the  reader  may  compare  the  prices  in  a  neighbouring  market,  I 
print  the  foUowing  extracts  from  the  "  Selby  Peculiar,"  which  includes  the  fol- 
lowing places,  Barlow,  Brayton,  Breckonhill  house,  Bum,  Burton,  Gkkteforth, 
HamlMon,  Lund,  Selby,  Thorpe  WUloughby. 


1691. — 2  mares  and  a  horse,  21. 10s.;  9 
weebs  on  the  grass  bleaching,  199. 

1695.— 6i  a.  pease,  21. 139.  id.;  2  mares,  42. 

1700.— 25  cheeses,  139.  id. ;  2  cow  gates, 
21.  2s. ;  a  load  of  coals,  89.  id. 


1710. — One-thirty-second  part  of  a  ship, 
142.  l9.  Zd. 

1712.^— A  barreU  of  EUycar,  4  gaUons, 
6s. ;  Inv.  of  Gabriel  Brook,  of  Barton, 
gent.,t  4  cows,  a  heifer,  and  a  bull 


*  These  articles  e^pear  in  the  Inventory  of  William  Wintringham  of  Snaith, 
Innholder,  who  died  August  1,  1738,  aged  45.  M.  I.  In  his  Will,  dated  June  29, 
proved  September  26,  the  same  year,  he  names  his  mother  Ursula,  his  sister  EUza- 
beth,  wife  of  Marmaduke  Wilkinson,  his  sister  Hannah,  wife  of  John  South,  and 
his  mother-in-law  Susanna  Rhodes.  By  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Sykes  of 
Cowick  (mar.  November  30, 1729  ;  bur.  September  18, 1732),  he  had  a  son,  Robert, 
bom  September  4 ;  bapt.  S^tember  29.  1730;  living  in  1738.  In  the  present- 
ments occurs  this  notice — "  1733,  May  30,  Mr.  Hook  married  Wm.  Wintringham 
and  *  ♦  Saunderson,  widow,  both  of  Carleton,  by  License,  from  Mr.  Arnett 
at  Carleton."  This  second  wife  was  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Wm.  Beckwith  of  Thur- 
croft,  Esq.,  (South  Yorkshire,  I.  294),  who  died  October  7,  and  was  bur.  October  9, 
1734,  aged  30,  M.  I.  the  South  Aisle  of  the  Church  of  Snaith.  Her  first  husband, 
George  Saunders,  gent.,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  exciseman,  made  his  Will 
March  29,  (proved  October  20,  1733),  he  desiring  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of 
Hyth  (near  Howden),  and  whereas  Wm.  Beckwith  of  Thurcroft  was  bound  to  pay 
1,000/.  to  his  wife  Dorothy  (Beckwith) ;  "for  the  great  love  I  have  to  my  wife  I 
give  500/.  thereof  to  the  said  Wm.  Beckwith  and  John  MurfiBn  of  Harehutton,  Esq., 
for  her  sole  and  peculiar  benefit." 

t  His  wiU  is  dated  July  17 ;  he  gives  his  wife  Faith  lands  in  Gateforth,  &c.,  she 
paying  61.  per  annum  to  his  sister  Eliza  Gk)W6r--then  to  his  son  Humpbrey---he 
names  his  grandson  Walter,  his  son  Calisthenes,  and  daughter  Anne.  Adminis- 
tration was  granted  Sept.  4,  to  his  son  CaUisthenes. 

Humphrey  Brook,  of  Burton,  gent.,  made  his  wiU  Sept.  6,  1720,  giving  aU  his 
goods  to  his  daughter-in-law  Susanna  Elizabeth  TomUnson,  to  whom  administration 
was  granted  Dec.  28,  1720,  she  being  then  wife  of  Humphrey  Brooke,  of  Gateforth, 
gent.  Humphrey  Brooke,  of  Burton,  gent.,  administered  July  4, 1721,  to  Faith 
Brooke,  widow. 
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calf,  ISl. ;  10  young  beaata,  5  steere, 
and  6  heifers,  18i. ;  3  calves  a  year  old, 
8^. ;  8  calves  at  stake,  1/.  109. ;  3  pigs, 
16«.;  4  draught  horses,  10^.;  18  couple 
of  ewes  and  lambs  and  16  geld  sheep, 
71. 10«. ;  6  acres  of  rye,  61 ;  8  acres  of 
barley,  8Z. ;  4  acres  of  pease,  8/. ;  3 
acres  of  oats  and  skegg,  2/.  58. 

1713.— 6  hides,  4  white  hides,  and  2 
kipps,  8/.  58.  6d. 

1716.— 3  acres  of  rapes,  sown,  8/.j  a 
boat,  11. ;  5  netts,  12».  6rf. ;  12  white 
hides,  18«. ;  2^  dozen  calf  skins,  21.  S8.; 
16  backs,  Si;  9  hides,  U.  lOs. 

1717.— 2  guns,  78.  6d. ;  2  basins,  2». ;  a 
brass  morter  and  pestill,  one  liquom- 
Tity  (?  lignum  vitae,)  morter  and 
pestill,  13».;  drugs  in  the  shop, 
1?.  16«.  3d;  4  acres  of  rape,  10/.; 
i  acre  of  rye,  1/. ;  2000  quills,  6«. ; 
3  yds.  of  Scotch  cloth,  3». ;  15  yds.  of 
sameran,  ll8.Zd.;  17  woollen  caps, 
58.  Sd. ;  4  doz.  course  hatts  for  boys, 
11.  S8. ;  2  doz.  course  hatts  for  men, 
1/.  i8.;  8  doz.  of  men  felt  hatts, 
2l.li8.;  14  doz.  Carolina  hatts,  4/.; 


1  doz.  bowstrings,  15«. ;  4  doz.  worsitt 
stockings,  3/.  128.;  7  doz.  men's  gam 
stockings,  il.  4s.;  3  doz.  women's 
stockings,  18*. ;  1  doz.  girl  stockingSi 
Zs. ;  1  doz.  stomachers,  6«. 

1718.— 58  sheep,  22/.  10*. 

1721.— Apples,  2*.  per  busheU;  a  load 
of  hay,  12*.;  a  Ub.  of  wool,  4Jrf.; 
wheat,  1*.  IJrf.  per  stock;  com,  1*.  lOd. 
'  per  stock ;  29  cheeses,  1/.  9*. ;  13  krge 
dublers,  75  Ub.  at  8d.,  21. 10*. ;  19  lib. 
of  old  pewter  at  7d.,  11*.  Id. ;  a  silver 
tankard,  2  tumblers,  3  spoones,  and 
a  corall,  7/.  10*. ;  40  cheeses,  1/.  4*. ; 

5  acres  of  rape  in  the  ground,  20/. 
1722.— 6  oxen,  33/. ;  4  small  oxen,  12/. ; 

6  heifers,  10  two-year-old  beasts,  34/.; 
9  milk  cows,  30/.  10*. ;  a  stott,  2  buUs, 
and  8  calves,  14/.  10*. ;  15  mares  and 
geldings,  72/. ;    10  sheep,  8/. ;    a  sow, 

7  pigs,  and  2  fat  hoggs,  6/,  17*. ;  a  bay 
of  oats  in  the  bam,  12/. ;  6  horses,  18/. 

1727.— A  mare  and  foal,  4/.  15*.;  a  black 
mare,  5/.  15*. ;  a  white  mare,  3/.  10*. 

1781.— 5  cows,  16/. ;  4  hodding  pigs, 
2/.  10*. 


Note. — With  a  view  of  placing  before  the  reader  the  circumstances  under  which 
Inventories  were  rendered  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  I  annex  the  following 
references,  viz. : — 

Executors  and  Administrators  were  required,  by  statute  21  Henry  VIII,  cap.  5, 
(year  1539)  within  three  months  after  the  death,  to  deliver  to  the  Ordinary,  upon 
oath,  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  the  deceased,  with  their  value  appraised  by 
indifferent  persons.  In  case  his  goods  outside  the  jurisdiction  in  which  he  died, 
amounted  to  6/.,  (Canons  92,  93,  126)  the  authority  of  the  Judge  of  the  Peculiar 
was  superseded  by  the  Archbishop's  Prerogative  Court. 

The  Court  fees  are  always  specified  among  the  debts  owing  by  the  testator,  such 
as  :  1681. — For  the  Deane  and  his  Officers  3*.  id.  1695 — Funeral  expenses,  for 
the  fees  of  -probacou  of  the  Will,  for  engrossing  the  Willes  and  Inventoryes,  for 
the  mortuarie,  for  fees  of  counsel],  and  other  charges  in  and  about  the  same  iL 
1688. — for  administration  at  Snaith  13*.  id.,  for  writing  a  certificate  that  was  red 
in  ye  church,  6c/.  1692. — Pd.  to  Mr.  Dobson  for  proving  the  Will  and  taking 
division  1/.  15*.    See  also  Canons  132, 135. 
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Comparative  Vieio  of  the  Money-Bate  of  Wages  in  GLAsaow  and 
tie  West  of  Scotland,  in  1851,  1856,  and  1858.  By  Zows 
Steano,  LL.D. 

[Read  before  Section  (F,)  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  AdTancement  of  Science,  at  Leeds,  on  25th  September,  1858.] 

It  may  perhaps  be  in  the  recollection  of  certain  Members  of  the 
Economic  Section  of  the  British  Association,  that  at  the  meeting  held 
in  Cheltenham  in  1856, 1  had  the  honour  of  submitting  a  Paper  on 
the  Money-Eate  of  Wages  of  Labour  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of 
Scotland,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  during  the  five  or  six  years 
preceding  1856  a  gradual  and  permanent  rise  appeared  to  have  been 
established  in  all  Wages  connected  with  the  leading  industries  of 
Glasgow,  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  a  great  reduction  made  in 
the  hours  of  labour. 

Under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  occasioned  by 
the  late  Monetaiy  Crisis,  the  important  question  now  arises,  whether 
or  not  this  gradual  and  progressive  rise  in  the  Money-Eate  of 
Wages  has  been  arrested  and  reversed,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? 

With  a  view  of,  in  some  degree,  solving  this  question  and  con- 
tinuing our  chronicle  of  the  labour  value  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  I 
have  again  made  inquiries  into  this  matter,  and  have  selected  from  the 
long  list  of  mechanics,  handicraftsmen,  and  labourers,  a  few  of  those 
who  are  engaged  on  the  production  of  the  great  staples  which 
belong  to  that  district,  premising  that  the  following  facts  in  general 
are  based  as  formerly  stated  on  Eetums  made  to  me  by  some  of  the 
leading  Manufacturers,  Engineers,  Ironmasters,  and  Builders  of 
Glasgow  and  surrounding  District,  and  that  they  are  not  general 
Estimates,  but  are  founded  on  the  Wages'  Books  of  the  several 
Concerns  to  which  they  apply. 

We  begin  with  the  Cotton  Spinners,  Power-loom  Weavers,  and 
other  workers  in  the  Factories  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  of  which 
Glasgow  is  the  central  mart,  and  whose  numbers  cannot  be  less  than 
30,000.  It  appears  that  the  average  rate  of  Wages  paid  to  such 
persons  in  1861, 1856,  and  1858,  were  as  given  in  Table  (A.) 

From  the  following  Table  (A)  it  appears  that  the  Wages  of  the 
Factory  Workers  have  been  considerably  increased  since  1851 — ^that 
they  reached  their  maximum  in  1856 — and  that  since  the  panic 
at  the  close  of  1857,  they  have  fallen  nearly  20  per  cent.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  although  the  sums  gained  by  Workers 
have  been,  during  these  seven  years,  much  increased,  and  are  even 
now  more  than  they  were  in  1851,  still  the  real  cost  of  the  manual 
labour  in  the  work  done  is  greatly  diminished.     The  truth  is,  the 
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increase  has  been  obtained  altogether  through  the  improvements  in 
machinery  and  in  the  art  of  manufacturing,  and  as  these  improve- 
ments are  still  in  progress  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  hands, 
being  now  chiefly  on  piece-work,  will  gain  ere  long  as  high  Wages 
as  ever  the^  did. 

(A.)     Wages^OovtoJn  Tramb—  Wett  ofSco^and--'  Weekfy  Bates. 


Occupation. 

1851. 

1856. 

1858. 

Power-loom  Weavers  ... 
Spinners 

9,     d. 

8     9 

25    - 

8  - 
12    - 
32     - 
30    - 

9  - 
24     - 
12    - 

9.     d. 
10    9 
30    - 
9    - 
17    - 
40    - 
40    - 
12    - 
27    - 
17    - 

9.    d. 

9    9 

27    - 

Winders  

f    - 

Warpers  

16    6 

IDressers          

35    - 

Tenters    

38    - 

Twisters  

12    - 

Mechanics    

26    - 

Labourers    

15    - 

Following  the  course  pursued  in  oux  former  Paper,  let  us  n^ext 
note  the  Wages  of  two  of  the  most  impoxtant  Industries  of  th&  West 
of  Scotland,  I  mean  the  comparative  raites  paid  to  those  eatployed  in 
Mines  and  Iron  Works,  whose  numbers  in  the  year  1854-5  amounted 
to  32,900,  and  whose  united  Wages  during  tkose  twelvemonths 
]?eached  the  large  sum  of  1^976,0002. 

(B.)    Average  Daily  Bate  of  Mining  LABOua/row  1852-58. 


Occupation. 

1852. 

1854. 

1856. 

1858. 

Miners  

8.     d. 
2     6 

*.    d. 
5    - 

9.    d. 
5    - 

9,     d. 

3    - 

(C.)    Average  Daily  Bate  of  Wages  paid  to  Workmen  eontuoted  wkh  the 
Manufacture  ofFio  anp  Mai.lbabi.b  Iron,  1862^68, 


Occupatioii. 


Blast  Fmnace-keepers 

Do.        Assistants    .... 

Do.        Fillers 

Puddlers,     including    under  1 
hands  / 

RoTlers  (Chief  Rollers) 

Labourers 


1852. 


9, 

5 
3 
2 


7    6 

la  - 

1     6 


1854. 


9,  d. 

6  8 

4  2 

3  10 

10  6 

14  6 

2  1 


1856. 


a. 

7 

4 
4 

10 

13 


1858. 


8. 

5 
3 
3 


12 
2 
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Eroin  the  foregomg  Tables  it  appears  that  while  there  was  a 
gradual  and  important  rise  from  1852  to  1856  in  the  Wages  of  those 
employed  in  the  Coal  and  Iron  Mines  as  well  as  of  those  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  pig  and  malleable  iron,  there  is  a  marked  dimi- 
nution in  the  Wages  of  all  employed  in  these  industries  in  1858,  with 
the  exception  of  the  labourers  or  unakilled  workmen.  This  fall  of 
Wages  followed  almost  immediat-ely  on  the  Commercial  Crisis  of 
1857  ;  but  it  will  be  observed,  that  although  the  reduction  is  great, 
the  rate  even  now  is  considerably  higher  than  in  1852. 

The  third  industry  in  our  list  to  which  we  would  call  attention  is 
the  Wages  of  Engineers  and  Mechanics,  a  very  large  class  of  workers 
in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  following  is  the  average 
rate  of  these  per  day  of  ten  hours  during  the  last  eight  years : 

(D.)    Averag4  Daify  JFo^m— Enoinbkm  and  M«chanics— 1851-58. 

Shfllings. 

1855    3-99 

1856    4- 

1857    3-97 

1858    3-92 

Here  again  it  will  be  found  that  up  to  1857,  Engineers*  and 
Mechanics*  Wages  gradually  advanced,  but  since  that  period  they 
have  diminished,  though  still  above  those  of  1851. 

The  fourth  industry  we  would  next  mention  is  that  o^  Building 
or  House  Construction.  Considering  the  mighty  advance  which 
Glasgow  has  made  during  the  last  ten  years  in  its  population,  and 
the  necessary  increase  in  the  number  of  its  habitations  and  places  of 
business,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  very  large  the  employment  must 
have  been,  and  still  is,  of  those  engaged  in  this  business.  Among 
the  many  handicraftsmen  employed  in  the  construction  of  Houses, 
Warehouses,  Factories,  and  other  buildings,  we  shall  as  formerly 
limit  ourselves  to  Stone  Quarriers,  Masons,  Carpenters,  and  Labourers. 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  Wages  paid  to  Quarriers  from  1861 
to  1868  for  60  hours-  work. 

(E.)    Average  WeMy  fF<;^«ff—Q,0AREJKE8-r-l 851-68. 


ShQUngs. 

1851    

3-43 

1852    

3-52 

1863    

3-82 

1854    

3-97 

ShilliBgi, 

ShUUngs. 

1851    .. 

14    per  week. 

1855    .. 

20    per  week 

1852   .. 

16 

1856    .. 

22 

1853    .. 

17 

1857   ... 

22 

1854   .. 

*»          i» 

^858   ... 

19  to  20  V 

This  Table  shows  a  fSdl  of  fully  2«.  since  1857. 
The  following  is  the  average  rate  paid  to  Masons  from  1860  to 
1866. 
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(F.)    Average  Weekly  FFo^e^—MASONS— 1851-56  and  56-58 

8,  d. 
During  the  Summer  of  1850)  ^-i 

and  1851    j  ^^  *** 

„  Winter  of      do.       18  - 


Summer  of  1852 


f21    - 
{     and 
I  18    - 


9.  d. 

During  the  Summer  of  1853  ....  23  9 

„            „            1854  ....  25  - 

ff                  ff                   XoDD    ....    25  ^ 

„             1856  ....  25  - 


-  In  September,  1856,  an  addition  was  made  for  Masons  and  the 
rate  fixed  per  hour  as  follows : 

Per  Hour.  Per  Week  of  67  Hn. 

d.  £    i.    d. 

Sept.  19th,  1856        5*  1     6     H 

Dec.    12th,    „  H  1     4  11     . 

May    15th,  1857         5  13     9 

July    24th,     „  5^  1     4  11 

Aug.     7th,    „ 5i  1     6     n 

Nov.     6th,     , 5  1     3     y 

March  1st,  1858         4f  1     2     6* 

Aug.      1st,     „  4f  1     2     6i 

When  these  "Wages  are  contrasted  with  those  of  1866  it  will  be 
found  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  on  Masons'  Wages  of  3«.  6d. 
per  week. 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  Wages  paid  to  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
from  1851  till  1858. 

(G.)    Average  Weekly  7Fa^«*~CAiiPENTEKS— 1851-58. 


SliilliDgs. 

ShilUiigs. 

1851  . 

21     per  week  of  60  hours. 

1855      ....       24    per  week  of  57  hrs. 

1852  . 

..     22 

1856      ....       24            „ 

1853  . 

..     23 

1857  till  Nov.  26 

1854  . 

..     24            „           57  hours. 

1858      ....       2t            „            „ 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  since  1856  there 
has  been  no  change  of  Joiners'  Wages,  although  during  the  interval 
they  rose  to  268.  per  week.  This  rise  continued  from  20th  March, 
1857,  when  a  strike  took  place,  till  13th  November,  1857,  the  period 
of  the  Commercial  Crisis.  The  rate  falling  from  5  J  J.  per  hour  to 
5d.,  at  which  the  Wages  remain,  with  this  addition,  that  if  the  men 
work  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  evening  after  that 
hour,  they  receive  7^d,  per  hour  for  the  additional  time  they  labour. 

The  following  is  the  rate  paid  to  Common  Labourers  connected 
with  all  matters  of  House  Construction. 

(H.)    Ave^Oe  Weekly  Wages-^Covuov  Laboursrs — 1850-5C« 

*.  d. 

1850,  *51,  and  '52 12  -  per  week  of  57  hours. 

1853  14  - 

1854,  '55,  and '56 17  -     „      „ 

1857  16  - 

1858  15  9 
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The  fall  on  Unskilled  Labour  since  the  panic  lias  only  been  Zd, 
per  week,  while  the  present  rates  when  compared  with  what  was  paid 
from  1860  to  1853  shows  an  increase  of  3*.  Qd.  per  week.  These 
labourers  are  almost  exclusively  Irish,  a  circumstance  which  at  once 
explains  this  great,  and,  we  may  almost  add,  permanent  rise.  It  may 
be  here  remarked,  however,  that  there  are  considerably  fewer 
labourers  employed  at  the  present  time  than  there  were  in  1856,  and 
in  a  few  months  more  there  will  be  fewer  still.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
numbers  wanted  during  the  late  excessive  and  uncalled-for  specu- 
lation in  building  have  been  checked  by  the  failure  of  the  Builders, 
who  having  no  capital  but  what  they  could  obtain  on  mortgage,  have 
by  building,  no  doubt,  benefited  the  landowners  and  the  mortgagees 
to  the  extent  of  securing  the  ground  rents  of  the  one  and  the  interest 
of  the  other ;  but  have  ruined  themselves,  and  left  their  poor  creditors, 
the  Masons,  Carpenters,  Plasterers,  &c.,  in  the  lurch. 

Let  us  now  in  conclusion  turn  to  the  Hand-loom  Weavers,  of  all 
workmen  the  least  remunerated  for  their  labour.  In  our  last  Paper  we 
showed,  from  the  facility  with  which  this  art  can  be  learned,  the 
numbers  which  unfortunately  rushed  to  this  work  frequently  creating 
an  equal  competition  between  the  father  and  the  child,  coupled  with 
the  competition  of  Power-loom  labour  that  a  progressive  fall  had 
taken  place  from  1825  to  1851,  when  a  slight  revulsion  took  place 
that  raised  the  average  rate  from  5«.  %d.  per  week  in  1851,  to  7«.  Id. 
in  1856.  But  even  this  pitiful  payment  has  been  affected  since  that 
period,  as  the  following  Table  of  Average  "Wages  for  the  commonest 
plain  work  will  best  illustrate : — 

(I.)    Average  Weekly  fTa^eff— Hand-Loom  Wkavers— 1851-58. 

ff.   d,  9,   d, 

loRi         K    Q /per  week  for  men,  boys,     ,q-«         -     ,  /per  week  for  men,  boys^ 

1851  ....  5     8  I     and  girls.  l«5b  ....  7     1|     ^nd  girls. 

1852  ....  6    9  „  „  1857  ....  6    4  „ 

1853  ....  7    -  „  „  1858  ....  5     9  „  „ 

"When  we  examine,  however,  into  the  Wages  obtained  by  the 
Hand-loom  Weavers  of  coloured  and  fancy  work,  we  find  the  Wages 
better.  The  fall  from  1856  to  1858,  even  at  this  work,  has  been 
proportionally  greater ;  for  example : — 

1856.  1858. 

8.    d,  8,    d. 

Cotton  Fabrics 9    3  per  week 7    9  per  week. 

Mixed  Fancy  Dress  Fabrics....  14    -         „  10    -        „ 

It  is  gratifying  to  state,  that  during  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  gradual  diminution  of  Hand-loom  Weavers  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  and  from  the  fact  of  the  Army  and  the  Militia  having 
lately  drawn  off  so  many  of  them  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  who 
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were  formerly  employed  by  Glaagow  Manufacturers,  the  number  is 
now  so  low  as  to  make  it  certain  that  on  the  least  extra  demand 
for  Hand'loom  Weavers  a  rise  on  the  rate  of  Wages  must  inevitably 
take  place. 

Erom  the  foregoing  statements  and  figures  it  seems  quite  plain, 
that  when  the  money-rate  of  Wages  in  1856  is  compared  with  that 
of  1S58,  a  considerable  £ei11  will  be  found  to  have  taken  place  in  all 
the  leading  Industries  of  the  West  of  Scotland ;  and  yet,  if  this 
comparison  be  carried  back  to  1851,  it  will  ako  be  found  that  the 
rate  even  since  that  period  has  risen.  In  short,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  present  reduction,  though  strikmg,  is  exceptional,  and  that 
the  gradual  rise,  which  previous  to  1857  had  taken  place  in  all  kinds 
of  labour,  will  ere  long  return.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  quite 
certain,  that  while  the  present  money-rate  of  Wagea  is  lower  than  it 
was  in  1855  and  '56,  the  articles  for  every  day  subsistence  are  also 
lower ;  in  short,  if  the  labour  even  now  given  in  money  be  measured 
in  bread,  it  wiJl  be  found  that  the  workman's  real  position  is  little 
altered.  In  1856  the  average  price  of  a  Quarter  of  Wheat,  through.* 
out  England  and  Wales  was  72*,  Bd.,  whereas  in  1858  it  is  only 
Mff.  Id.,  while  the  prices  of  Beef  and  Mutton  were  at  Leadenh^U 
Market  in  1856,  respectively,  5^d,  and  6d,  per  pound,  they  were^  is. 
1858  5^^.  and  5id,  per  lb.  In  Glasgow  the  average  price  of  Wheat, 
240  lbs,  was  36*.,  and  of  flour  per  barrel,  35*.,  in  1856 ;  whereas 
at  present  the  former  is  22».  and  the  latter  22«.  3^. 

In  oae  word,  were  we  to  draw  out  a  Comparative  TaWQ.  iHus» 
trating  the  Prices  of  the  chief  articles  of  con»amptioni  which  enter 
into  the  domestic  economy  of  the  artisan  and  labourer,  and  contrast 
them  with  the  Money-Eate  of  Wages  in  1856  and  1858,  it  would  then 
be  seen  that  the  prudent  and  frugal  workmen  ought  not  to  be  in  much 
worse  circumstances  now  than  they  were  when  their  wages  weee  higheii. 
As,  however,  we  believe  in  the  axiom  laid  down  by  McCidloch,  in  his 
valuable  treatise  on  Wages  and  Labour,  "that  po  country  can  be 
flourishing  where  Wages  are  low,  and  none  longdepressed  when  they  are 
high,'*  it  is  our  hope  that  the  check  given  to  the  rise  on  Wages  at  the 
close  of  1857  will  be  only  temporary,  ancj  that  by  improved  machinery, 
lessened  cost  of  production,  and  more  extensive  consumption  over 
the  world  and  at  home  for  our  great  staples,  the  condition  and  com- 
fort of  the  industrious  workman  may  be  gradually  and  permanently 
raised. 
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I. — Topographical  Divisions. 

The  Borougb  of  Leeds  comprises  tbe  Township  of  Leeds,  and  the 
oiit-Townships  of  Famley,  Potter  Newton,  Cbapel  Town,  Beeston, 
Headinglej  with  Buriey,  Bramley,  Armley,  Wortley,  Hunslet,  ancL 
Holbeck,  all  in  the  Parish  of  Leeds ;  and  Osmondthorpe  and  Cold* 
eotes,  which  are  small  hamlets  in  the  Parish  of  Whitkirk.  Its  Par^ 
liamentary  and  Municipal  territory  are  co-extensive.  In  the  year 
1080,  Leeds  proper  was  a  farming  village,  with  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  somewhat  less  than  300,  including  27  villeins  and  4  soke 
men ;  and  the  manor  consisted  of  about  1,000  acres.  In  1081  it 
had  a  Priest,  a  Church,  and  a  Mill,  of  the  yearly  value  of  49.,  and 
ten  acres  of  meadow.  In  185S,  it  has  a  population  of  112,945  souls, 
engaged  in  more  varied  works  than  perhaps  those  of  any  other  Town 
in  the  Kingdom.  Bede  in  735  calls  Leeds,  Leodys,  and  the  Pomes- 
day  Survey,  Leedes ;  and  Thoresby  says,  it  was  one  of  the  28  cities 
of  ancient  Britain  mentioned  by  Nennius,  and  called  the  city  of 
"  Loid  in  the  Wood."  The  out-Townships,  as  they  are  called,  are 
said  to  derive  their  names  as  follows : — 

1st.  Hunslet — [Population  in  1851, 19,466;  area  in  statute  acres, 
1100] — ^from  "  Hunde,"  a  dog,  and  "  Slet,'*  a  house,  because  of  the 
number  of  dogs  which  were  formerly  kept  here.  [There  was  a  water 
com  mill  at  Hunslet  in  the  13th  century.]  Its  population  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  Flax,  Woollens,  Iron,  Qlass,  Wire, 
Glue,  Earthenware,  Chemicals,  Locomotive  Engines  and  Carriages, 
Steam  Boilers,  and  the  getting  of  Coal. 

2nd.  ^<?Z5«?^— [Population  in  1861,  14,152;  area  in  statute 
acres,  700]— derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word  "Hoi,**  a  low 
place,  and  '^Beck,*'  or  the  brook  which  flows  through  it 
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It  is  described  by  a  recent  historian,  as  "  one  of  the  most 
crowded,  one  of  the  most  iilthj,  one  of  the  'most  unpleasant,  and 
one  of  the  roost  unhealthy  villages  of  the  County  of  York." 

It  is  true,  that  the  fair  meadows  once  possessed  by  Holbeck,  of 
which  the  writer  also  speaks,  are  now  covered  with  houses  and 
workshops, — that  the  trees  which  aflomed  them  have  been  cut 
down,  and  that  the  air  is  somewhat  loaded  with  the  black  vapours 
which  issue  from  its  immense  manufactories.  But  still,  the  descrip- 
tion which  this  historian  gives  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Holbeck  is, 
and  Hunslet  is  nearly,  now  united  to  Leeds  in  unbroken  continuity. 
It  was  once  the  seat  of  an  experiment  which  is  worth  recording,  of 
a  steam  engine  being  put  down  to  pump  the  water  of  the  Beck  on 
to  a  water  wheel,  by  which  to  turn  the  machinery  of  a  Factory. 

It  possesses  a  large  supply  of  sulphureous  water,  once  celebrated 
for  medicinal  virtues,  but  now  required  for,  and  applied  to,  manu- 
facturing purposes.  The  population  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  Flax,  Machines,  and  Woollens. 

3rd.  Bramley — [Situated  about  four  miles  from  Leeds,  and  form- 
ing the  western  boundary  of  the  Parish.  Population  in  1851,  8,929 ; 
area  in  statute  acres,  2,331] — is'said  to  derive  its  name  from  "  Bram," 
a  man's  name,  once  its  possessor,  and  "  ley,*'  a  field.  Its  population 
is  mainly  employed  in  the  Woollen  Manufacture,  Agriculture,  and 
the  getting  of  the  celebrated  Bramley  Fall  Stone  of  MiUstone 
grit. 

4th.  Wortley — [Situated  about  a  mile  from  Leeds.  Population 
in  1851,  7,896 ;  area  in  statute  acres,  1,036]— is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  its  herbage.  Geologically  it  is  a  most  important  part  of 
the  Borough,  since  it  contains  Coal,  Pipe  Clay,  Sanitary  Pipe  Clay, 
Iron,  and  Stone,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  WooUen  Manufacture, 
employ  its  population. 

6th.  Armley — [About  1\  mile  from  Leeds.  Population  in  1851, 
6,190 ;  area  in  statute  acres,  907] — is  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
one  "Orm"  or  "Arm,"  and  "ley,"  a  field.  Its  population  has 
been  employed  in  the  Woollen  Manufacture  for  many  years. 

5th.  HeadingUy — [About  2  miles  from  Leeds.  Population  in 
1851,  6,105 ;  area  in  statute  acres,  3,058] — derives  its  name  firom 
"  Hedde,"  a  Dane,  "  ing,"  a  patronymic  added  to  his  father's,  and 
"  ley,"  a  field. 

Headingley,  with  Burley,  is  full  of  the  suburban  residences  of 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers ;  whilst  Kirkstall,  which  forms  part 
of  the  same  Township,  contains  Woollen,  Worsted,  and  Flax  Facto- 
ries. There  is  just  without  the  Borough,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Abbey,  one  of  the  largest  Iron  Forges  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, which,  in  Thoresby's  time  (1658),  was  so  extensive,  that  he 
declared  it  might  sen'e  Vulcan  and  his  Cyclops  to  work  in. 
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The  Fulling  Milk  of  Armley  and  Kirkstall,  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  ancient  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire. 

6th.  Chapel  AUerton—[2  miles  from  Leeds,  north.  Population 
in  1851,  2,842 ;  area  in  statute  acres,  2,747] — ^is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  four  adjoining  hamlets  called  the  Alder  Hills.  It  is 
mainly  composed  of  suburban  residences.  Its  poorer  population  is 
employed  in  Agriculture  and  the  getting  of  Stone. 

7th.  Beeston — [2|  miles  from  Leeds.  Population  in  1851, 1,973  ; 
area  in  statute  acres,  1,635] — though  now  an  agricultural  and  mining 
village,  was  once  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  Bone  Lace,  and 
Straw  Hats.  Coal  Mines  have  long  been  worked  here,  and  Iron  is 
also  now  obtained  of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality. 

8th.  JPamley — [About  2  miles  from  Leeds.  Population  in  1851, 
1,722;  area  in  statute  acres,  1,990] — derives  its  name  from  the 
Perns  which  formerly  grew  here  in  great  abundance,  and  which  to 
this  day  flourish  in  many  parts  of  it.  Its  population  is  employed  in 
"Woollen  Manufactures,  the  getting  of  Coal  of  rather  an  inferior 
quality,  of  Clay,  particularly  for  Sanitary  Pipes,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron. 

9th.  JPotter  Newton — [About  2  miles  from  Leeds,  north.  Popu- 
lation in  1851, 1,385  ;  area  in  statute  acres,  1,657] — is  said  to  derive 
its  name  from  its  being  a  new  Town  in  which  Potteries  and  Brick 
Kilns  existed,  contiguous  to  a  Eoroan  station.  It  possesses  many 
suburban  residences.  Its  industrial  population  is  mainly  employed 
in  Agriculture,  and  the  getting  of  Stone. 

Of  the  remaining  small  hamlets  within  the  Borough,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said.  Their  populations  amount  to  237,  and  are  mainly 
employed  in  Iron  and  Coal  Mines,  and  in  Agriculture. 

Por  Municipal  purposes  these  out-Townships  are  divided  into 
Wards,  which  send  representatives  to  the  Borough  Council  Chamber. 
In  the  following  Table  (A),  the  superficial  area  in  statute  acres,  and 
the  population  in  each  Ward,  is  given. 

Leeds  Proper  is  also  divided  into  Wards,  the  superficial  area  of 
each  of  which  is  also  given  in  statute  acres,  in  order  that  both  within 
and  without  the  Town,  the  density  of  the  population  upon  the  acre 
may  be  seen. 

The  following  ia  the  Table  (A)  giving  a  r6sum^  of  the  facts  in 
1851,  as  regards  area,  houses,  and  population,  in  Leeds  Proper,  and 
in  the  out-Townships. 
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{k.)^Bwrough  ofLeeds^  1851.— ^rea,  Rouses^  and  Population, 


OUT-TOWK  SHIPS. 

Area 
in  Acres. 

Xnltabited 
HouBes. 

Fopniation 
in  1851. 

1851. 
Population 
to  a  House. 

1851. 
Population 
^paAere. 

Farnley 

1,990 
1,657 
2,747 
1,535 
3,058 
2,331 

907 
1,036 
1,100 

760 

350 

6l2 

4^7 

1,222 
1,876 

i»3C3 
1,672 
4,216 
3»099 

1,722 
1,385 
2,842 
1,973 
6,105 
8,949 
6,190 
J,896 
19,466 
14,152 

4*9 
4-9 
4-6 
4-8 
4*9 
4*7 
4*7 

XI 

45 

4'5 
4^6 
5- 
4-6 

S'S 
4*9 
5*3 
5-1 

0-8 

Potter  Newton  .... 

Chapel  Town 

Beeeton 

0-8 

1- 

1-2 

Headingley    

Bramley.. 

19 
3-8 

Armley  

6-7 

Wortley 

7-6 

Hunslet 

17-6 

Holbeck 

18-6 

17,121 

^S>^S9 

7D,680 

Lbbds  P&oper. 

North-West  Ward 
East  Ward 

638 
657 
560 
541 
127 
123 
31 
92 

2,693 
3.781 
4,231 
4,5H 
969 

1,363 

632 

2,828 

12,270 

17,421 

20,176 

21,301 

5,414 

6,677 

3,337 

14,454 

22-8 
26-5 

West    „    

36- 

North-East  Ward 
Mill  Hill         ,, 
South              „ 
Kirkgate         „ 
North              „ 

58- 

42-7 

54-2 

107-6 

1571 

Leeds  Proper    .... 
Out-Towns    

2,672 
17,121 

21,061 

15^059 

101,050 
70,680    . 

Military 

19,790 

36,120 

171,730 
293 

172,023 

"We  thus  see  that  over  the  whole  Borough,  the  population  to  a 
House,  varies,  so  to  speak,  from  4i  to  5^  \  the  density  on  the  acre 
beiug  from  0*8  to  157. 

II. — Population  and  Souses. 

In  all  the  Townships  of  the  Borough,  with  the  eiceeptlon  of  one 
(Beeston),  and  in  all  the  Wards  of  the  Town  Proper,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Kirkgate,  this  density  increased  in  the  dec^^atial  period 
between  1841  and  1851,  and  it  has  gone  on  increasing  up  to  the 
present  period,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mill  Hill  Ward^in  addition 
to  Kirkgate,  in  which  since  1851  it  has  also  decreased. 

At  the  present  time  (1858)  the  population  of  Leeds  Proper  is 
113,945 ;  of  the  out-Townships,  77,748.  The  number  for  Leeds  is 
calculated  on  the  proportion  of  persons  to  a  House  in  each  Ward  in 
1851,  the  multiplicand  being  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in 
July  1858,  correctly  ascertained  in  Wards  from  the  rate  books. 
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Thait  for  the  out-Townships  is  based  on  the  per  centage  increase 
of  Leeds  Proper. 

The  superficial  area  of  the  Town  of  Leeds  is  thus  shown  to  be 
in  the  aggregate  of  the  Wards  2,672  acres  and  2  roods,  of  i^hich,  in 
1840,  695  acres  were  occupied  by  buildings. 

(B.) — lieeda,  IM^.^JSuperficial  Area  and  Buildings  in  Acres. 


Wards. 

Land. 

Buildings. 

Total 

East 

A.       B.     P. 

516     3     - 

466     -    - 

456     -    - 

384     -    - 

66     1     - 

28     1     - 

26     I     - 

4    -    - 

A.       &.     P. 

Ill       -      - 

75  3  - 
82     1     - 

176  -  - 
57  1  - 
63     3    - 

101  2  - 
27     2    - 

A.       &.     P. 

657    3    - 

North-East 

541     3    - 

.North-Wcst 

538     1     - 

West    

660    -    - 

South  

123     2    - 

North 

92    -    - 

Mffl  HiU 

127     3    - 

Kirkgate 

31     2    - 

Total  Acres 

1,977    2    - 

695    -    - 

2,672    2    - 

The  Inhabited  Houses  of  each  Ward,  with  the  population,  and 
its  increase  or  decrease,  stands  as  follows : — 

iC.)^LeedSy  ie4tl'61'6Q.— Papulation  and  Inhabited  Houses. 


Ward. 

1841. 

1851. 

Population 
Per  Cent. 
61  over  41. 

Houses,  1858, 
Over  1861. 

Population,  1858, 
Over  1851. 

Houses.   Popln. 

Houses 

Popln. 

Inc.    Dec. 

Houses.  Inc.   Dee. 

Pop. 

Inc.    Dec. 

East 

3,436 

15,530 

8,781 

17.421 

10-3 

... 

4,038 

6-7 

18,670 

6-7 

N.-E«Bt 

8,959 

17.867 

4,664 

21.801 

19  1 

5,174 

IS  3 

... 

23,798 

11-6 

N.-West 

2,287 

10.409 

2,698 

12,270 

15-6 

3,441 

27  7 

16,484 

26  1 

West  ... 

8.475 

16,616 

4,281 

20,176 

21-4 

4,906 

15-9 

24,680 

21.5 

South  ... 

1,273 

6,210 

1,868 

«,677 

7-6 

1,502 

10-2 

7,868 

11.6 

North ... 

9.711 

13,001 

2,828 

14,454 

11-1 

2,891 

9*2 

15,744 

8-9 

MiUHill 

996 

5,222 

969 

6,414 

8-6 

940 

... 

8- 

6.170 

... 

13 '9 

Kirkgate 

656 

8,411 

632 

3,337 

2-2 

621 

1-7 

3.291 

1-4 

18,743 

88.466 

21,061 

101,050 

14-2 

23,513 

11 -6 

... 

113,945 

12-7 

by  which  we  gather,  that  of  late  years,  the  tide  of  population  in 
Leeds  has  steadily  flowed  towards  improved  ventilation  and  surface 
condition  ;  since  the  increases  in  seven  years  from  1851  to  1858  in 
the  West  and  North-west  Wards  exceed  the  per  centage  decennial 
increases  of  the  ten  years  between  1841  and  1851. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  Mill  Hill  Ward,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  and 
mainly  composed  of  wide  and  well  ventilated  streets ;  but  here  the 
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population  has  given  way  to  warehouses,  shops,  and  offices.  And  in 
the  Kirkgate  Ward,  there  has  also  been  a  continued  decrease  which 
we  can  understand ;  for  though  it  is  also  in  the  centre  of  the  Town 
as  it  were,  and  mainly  occupied  by  shops  aad  warehouses,  yet  its 
dense  courts  and  yards  lie  contiguous  to  a  river,  which,  though  a 
trout  stream  within  the  last  seventy  years,  having  footways  cjothed 
with  avenues  of  trees,  is  now  nothing  but  an  open  sewer,  containing 
first,  the  sewerage  of  Bradford,  a  Borough  ten  miles  away  west,  and 
nearly  as  large,  as  Leeds  ;  of  Shipley,  secondly,  with  a  population  of 
upwards  of  4,000 ;  and,  lastly,  of  all  the  Mills,  Houses,  Dyehouses, 
Tanneries,  and  Workshops,  which  crowd  its  western  banks,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  healthy  or  pleasant  to  those  who  have  the 
means  of  removing  elsewhere.  We  see,  in  fact,  towards  the  less 
densely  populated  Wards  a  gradual  movement  made  from  the  old 
localities,  as  well  as  a  steady  increase  of  a  new  population,  evidencing 
an  improved  state  of  society,  both  socially  and  morally,  and  owing 
no  doubt  in  part  to  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  streets 
which  has  been  lately  efibcted. 

In  1838-39  and  '40,  as  Councillor  of  the  Borough,  on  a  motion 
which  I  brought  before  the  Corporation,  I  was  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  statistically  inquiring  into  its  then  general  condition,  and  to 
report  upon  it ;  the  necessity  of  which  inquiry  was  perhaps  more 
familiar  to  me  than  many,  from  having  had  large  intercourse  with  the 
working  classes,  both  medically  and  officially,  for  several  years. 
That  Eeport  obtained  an  Improvement  Act,  by  which  a  general 
system  of  sewerage  was  enforceable ;  and  a  Burial  Act,  by  which 
Leeds  was  enabled  to  acquire  new  Cemeteries,  at  a  distance  from  the 
living;  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  find,  that  by  a  comparative 
Eeturn  just  made  to  me,  of  the  Births  and  Deaths  in  the  Begistration 
Districts  of  Leeds  Proper  for  1851  and  1858,  though  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality of  the  Town  is  still  higli  as  compared  with  the  Country  Districts 
round  about,  yet  it  is  most  materially  lessened  from  what  it  formerly 
was,  which,  indeed,  it  needed  to  be ;  for  by  a  Table  of  Deaths  made 
under  the  same  inquiry,  the  following  results  (D)  appeared : — 

(D.)— Z««fo,  1839-40.— 2?e/a«aw  Longevity. 

Only  1  Male  ia       145  and  1  Female  in     119  lived  to  be  70 
1       u  536    „    1         „  343        „  75 

1       M  677    „    1        „  471         „  80 

1       „       10,471    „    1        „         2,689        „  85 

1      „       13,961    „    1         „         5,081         „  90 

1       „       20,942  livei  to  be  100. 
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Also,  that 

Of   9  Gardeners I  liyed  to  be  70 

31  Saddlers 1  „ 

44  Labourers 1  „ 

58  Charwomen  ....  1  „ 

58  Brickmakers  ....  1  ,, 

59  Bricklayers    ....  1  „ 

61  Upholders 1  „ 

63  Bakers   1  „ 

75  Joiners  1  „ 

86  Cabinet  Makers  1 


Of   88  Linen  Drapers  1  lived  to  be  70 

168  Grocers   1  ,, 

187  Blacksmiths...  I  „ 

185  Butchers 1  ,, 

250  Cloth  Dressers  1  „ 

302  Flax  Dressers  -  „ 

443  Clerks -  „ 

557  Dress  Makers  -  „ 

698  Mill  Workers  -  „ 


"For  Eegistration  purposes,  the  Wards  of  the  Town  are  divided 
into  Districts,  as  follows ;  viz. : 

1st.  The  North  District,  comprising  the  North  and  East  Wards. 

2nd.  The  West  District,  comprising  the  Mill  Hill,  West,  and 
North-West  Wards. 

3rd.  The  South-East  District,  comprising  the  Kirkgate,  South, 
and  East  Wards. 

And  when  the  sums  of  these  Wards  are  added  together,  these 
Eegistrations  stood  thus  in  1851,  and  stand  in  1858  as  follows :— 


(E.)— Leeds,  1851  and  1Q5Q.'-Inkabited  Houses  and  Population. 

Begistn.  Bis. 
in  Wards. 

Acres. 

Inhabited 
Honses. 

Population. 

Popln. 

to 
Hoase. 

Popln. 
Acre. 

Births 

to 
Popln. 

Deaths 

to 
Popln. 

Year. 

North  and      f 
North-East     \ 

Kirkgate,       ( 
South  and      { 
East 

Mill  HiU,       ( 

West          { 

North.West     [ 

633 
633 

812 
812 

1,226 
1,226 

7,392 
8,065 

5,776 
6,160 

7,893 
9,287 

35,755 

38,542 

27,435 
29,219 

37,860 
45,184 

4-8 
4*7 

4*7 
4-7 

4-7 
4-8 

56-4 
60-8 

33- 
35-8 

30-8 
36-6 

One  in 
24-7 
24-4 

24-3 
26-9 

28-9 
31-7 

One  in 

35* 

31*3 
36-6 

36-7 
45- 

1851 
1858 

1851 
1858 

1851 
1858 

We  thus  see  that  in  the  North  Districts,  with  an  increased 
density  of  population  upon  the  acre,  the  births  to  the  population 
remaining  the  same,  in  the  seven  years  from  1851  to  1858,  the  deaths 
decreased  25  per  cent. 

So  also  in  the  South-East  District,  with  an  increased  population, 
the  deaths  decreased  16  per  cent. ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  West  District 
the  diminution  of  deaths  reached,  as  in  the  first  instance,  25  per  cent. 

I  know  that  in  former  years  Infantile  Deaths,  half  of  which  used 
to  occur  under  five  years  of  age,  instead  of  eight,  raised  the  mortality 
of  Leeds  Proper,  most  materially ;  but  whether  their  health  in  parti- 
cular is  improved,  or  the  general  health  makes  the  difference  I  cannot 
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exactly  say ;  but  as  many  children  died  formerly  from  being  unable 
to  sustain  tbe  insanitary  influences  of  impure  atmospheres,  and  still 
worse  nursing  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  dwellings,  so  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  children's  lives  now  add  to  the  improved  vitality  of 
the  original  neighbourhood ;  at  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  improved  healthiness  of  Leeds,  for  it  is  a  fact  notorious  to  the 
local  Medical  Profession ;  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of 
considerable  interest ;  for  though  much  of  this  altered  condition  may 
be,  and  I  believe  is,  attributable  to  the  sewerage  which  has  wisely 
threaded  these  dense  populations  first,  yet  other  causes  operating 
irithin  the  same  period  may  have  also  tended  to  the  same  result ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  compulsory  vaccination,  the  decrease  of  cellar 
occupancies,  migration  to  better  ventilated  districts,  better  regula- 
tions as  to  hours  of  work,  improved  wages,  temperance  societies,  a 
higher  social  and  intellectual  state,  or  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
general  laws  of  life,  disseminated  by  lectures,  cheap  publications, 
and  Institutes  for  mutual  improvement ;  all  of  which  remedial 
elements  Leeds  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  importance  of  sanitary  measures  indeed,  to  such  a  Town  as 
Leeds,  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  when  we  are  made  aware,  that 
18  per  cent,  only  of  all  its  houses  exceed  \0h  annual  rent ;  showing 
how  large  is  the  proportion  of  the  working  classes  to  the  general 
population  ;  and  that  the  elevation  of  these  workpeople  in  the  scale 
of  social  life,  depends  mainly  upon  those  sources  which  increase 
their  self  respect.  For  although  their  freedom  from  popular  tumults 
depends  greatly  upon  their  diversified  employments,  few  of  which 
languish  simultaneously,  yet  high  wages  always  consequent  on  a 
demand  for  labour  again  consequent  on  diversified  employment,  within 
the  same  area,  without  moral  control,  have  often  produced  in  the 
Manufacturing  Districts  of  England,  outbreaks,  expensive  alike  to 
individual  as  to  the  commonwealth. 

III. —  Woollen,  Worsted,  Flax  and  Silk  Trades. 
I  have  attempted  to  show  already,  in  a  general  manner,  the 
industrial  occupations  of  the  out-Townships.  I  shall  now,  by  a 
reference  to  some  of  the  larger  Trades  in  the  Town  Proper,  endea- 
vour to  give  an  idea  of  those  which  are  predominant,  and  the  wages 
which  are  distributed  in  them.  I  propose  also  to  glance  at  the 
people's  self-providence,  and  at  the  charities  which  assist  them ;  and 
after  all,  I  am  afraid  that  social  science  has  yet  its  great  work  to 
accomplish,  viz.,  to  teach  the  working  classes  that  kind  of  economy, 
by  which  they  would  feel  pauperism  a  degradation,  and  ignorance  a 
cnme ;  that  by  their  own  efforts  they  are  able  to  become  indepen- 
dent; and  even  themselves  to  assist  in  rendering  ragged  schools 
unnecessary,  and  the  cost  of  reformatories,  and  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, comparatively  insignificant. 
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There  are  dertain  Trades — all  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  staple  in 
Leeds.  These  are  the  Woollen,  Worsted,  Tlax,  and  Silk;  Dyeing, 
Machine  Making,  Leather,  Shoe,  Paper,.  Tobacco,  Sanitary  Pipes 
and  Eire  Bricks,  Glass,  Earthenware,  Glue  and  Chemicals,  Coal, 
Stone,  Bailway  Furnaces,  and  amongst  the  general  Trades,  Tailoring 
in  particular,  simply  because  large  numbers  of  persons  are  employed 
in  making  garments  for  exportation. 

I  doubt  whether  the  prevailing  manufacture  of  Leeds  at  the 
present  day  is  Woollen  or  Machinery.  Both  employ  the  people 
largely ;  and  perhaps  the  largest  amount,  as  well  as  the  highest  rate 
of  wages,  is  paid  to  the  skilled  labourer  in  Metals.  But  the  Woollen 
Manufacture  has  been  so  long  known  as  the  staple  Trade  in  Leeds, 
that  we  must  still  give  it  the  priority,  though  it  has  only  been  special 
to  the  West  Eiding  since  1736.  Although  it  has  had  much  compe- 
tition to  contend  with,  it  has  maintained  its  hitherto  fair  fame,  and 
at  the  present  day  is  not  degenerated  when  fine  qualities  are  de- 
manded. It  is  curious  to  refer  to  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Ilenry  VllI  in  favour  of  the  City  of  York,  which  recites  that  the 
poor  of  that  City  were  daily  employed  in  spinning,  dyeing,  carding, 
weaving,  &c.,  for  the  making  of  Coverlets;  and  that  the  same  have 
not  been  made  in  the  same  County  till  of  late.  That  this  Manufac- 
ture has  spread  into  other  parts  of  the  Country,  and  was  thereby 
debased  and  discredited ;  and  therefore  it  is  enacted  that  none  shall 
make  Coverlets  but  the  people  of  York. 

And— once  more — to  the  verses  ^of  the  Poet  Dryden,  so  long 
ago  as  1666,  in  which  he  speaks  of 

*'  Some  English  wool  vexed  in  a  Belgian  loorn^ 
And  into  cloth  of  spongy  softness  made — 
Did  into  France  or  colder  Denmark  rosun. 
To  min  with  worse  fame  oar  staple  trade." 

The  Woollen  Manufacture  begins  with  the  Stapler,  who  buys  the 
Wool  of  the  Farmer,  and  ends  with  the  Merchant.  It  is  divided 
into  three  principal  processes,  which  are  again  subdivided. 

First,  there  is  what  is  called,  The  Manufacttirer,  . 

2ndly,  The  Finisher,  and 

3rdly,  The  Eag  Grinder. 

The  first  manufactures  the  Eaw  Material  into  Cloth* 

The  second  finishes  it,  or  gives  it  its  appearance  as  it  is  ordi^ 
narily  worn. 

The  third  takes  the  manufiMsture  of  the  two  former  processes 
when  thrown  aside  by  the  wearer,  cuts  it  into  patches,  which  he 
forcibly  tears  asunder,  and  then  remodels  them  into  Eaw  Material 
again,  to  be  again  used  by  the  first  consumer. 

And  of  BO  much  consequence  is  this  last  process  to  the  Trade, 

2h2 
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that  its  machines  in  Leeds  alone  are  capable  in  fall  work,  of  produce 
ing  3,605,760  lbs.  of  Eaw  Material  in  a  year  of  313  working  days, 
or,  upon  the  average  of  9  lbs.  to  the  Fleece,  of  adding  to  the  annual 
stock  of  Wool  the  fleeces  of  upwards  of  400,000  Sheep. 

The  following  Table  (F.)  gives  the  details  of  the  Woollen  Trade 
in  Leeds  at  present : — 

(F.)— Leeds,— JVoollen  Manufacture, --Extenty  S;c.y  in  1868. 


First 
Process. 

Firms. 

Nominal 
Horse 
Power. 

llrst 
Process. 

BpindUs, 

Gigs. 

Power 
Looms. 

Machines. 

Total 

Persons 

Employed. 

Ist 
2nd 
3rd 

68 
48 
12 

],936 
860 
128 

8,640 

860 

952 

16 

3,636 

6,209 

348 

128 

2,924 

8,640 

860 

952 

16 

10,193 

The  Wages  of  these  processes  amount  to  as  follows :— 


Process. 

Annually. 

Weekly. 

Per  Person 
Weekly. 

1  st  Process — Manufactare. . . . 

2nd       „         Finishing 

3rd       ,,         Raes 

£ 
110,120 

254,215 

5,760 

£ 
2,118 

4,888 

111 

*.     d. 
11     7J 

15 

6    -\ 

Total  

370,095 

7,117 

10    -i 

I  do  not,  however,  trespass  further  upon  this  branch  of  industry, 
because  Mr.  Baines,  our  President,  has  entered  so  fully  into  the 
Woollen  Trade  of  Leeds,  that  it  would  be  quite  superfluous.  He 
has  said  everything  which  can  be  said  about  it,  and  by  his  state- 
ments, an  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our 
local  population. 

The  Worsted  Trade  has  very  much  declined  within  the  Borough 
of  Leeds  of  late  years. 

In  1855  there  were  9  Mills,  9,716  Spindles,  655  Power  Looms, 
employing  1,077  persons.  At  present  there  are  not  more  than  4 
Mills,  about  120-horse  power,  and  10,000  Spindles,  employing  about 
640  persons  :  so  that  there  are  a  few  more  Spindles  than  there  were 
in  1855,  but  about  369  Power  Looms  less— and  hence  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  persons  employed.  A  few  years  ago,  there  were  in 
Leeds  many  Stuff  Merchants,  carrying  on  a  large  business,  buying 
goods  principally  at  Bradford,  and  selling  them  at  Jjeeds*    But  on  a 
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sudden  panic,  during  which  they  supposed  that  Bradford  was  about 
to  absorb  the  whole  Stuff  Trade,  and  that  customers  would  never 
again  be  seen  in  Leeds  at  all,  they  fled  thither  with  great  pre- 
cipitancy, leaving  the  manufacturers  only  behind  them,  and  who 
probably  would  have  flown  too,  but  for  their  Mills,  which  they  could 
neither  carry  away  nor  dispose  of. 

There  remains  but  to  add  to  this  Trade  about  200  Hand  Loom 
Worsted  Weavers,  who  still  carry  on  their  vocation  in  Leeds,  and  who 
obtain  a  bare  livelihood,  in  a  competition  with  the  Power  Loom,  which 
seems  all  but  futile.  These  Weavers  earn  about  15*.  a  week,  and 
swell  the  aggregate  wages  of  the  Worsted  Trade  in  the  Borough  to 
20,238^.  annually,  389Z.  4*.  weekly,  or  10*.  5  J<f.  per  person.  The  Hand 
Loom  Weavers  of  Leeds  formerly  amounted  to  a  considerable 
number. 

There  is  a  large  Silk  Manufactory  in  Leeds  which  employs  about 
550  hands  in  manufacturing  waste  silk,  at  an  average  wage  of  about 
360^.  weekly,  distributing  annually  18,200Z.,  or  12*.  8J(?.  per  person, 
but  as  there  is  only  one  Firm,  it  would  be  improper  to  mention 
it  in  further  detail. 

The  Plax  Trade  is  also  staple  to  Leeds,  and  is  only  second  to 
Belfast,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  Borough  there  are  32  Firms,  employing  1818  nominal 
horse  power,  9,020  persons  of  all  ages,  of  whom  6,700  are  women 
and  girls,  149,454  Spindles,  352  Power  Looms,  and  340  Hand 
Looms. 

The  rate  of  wages  of  these  persons  varies  somewhat  according  to 
their  skilL  An  Overlooker  gets  21*.,  a  general  labourer,  15*., 
Women,  6*.  6d.,  Lads  from  4*.  9d,  to  5*.  6d.,  Weavers  from  10*.  to 
15*.,  Mechanics  29*.,  Enginemen,  29*.,  weekly. 

The  Flax  consumed  in  Leeds  amounts  annually  to  about  12,000 
tons,  obtained  principally  from  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Ireland, 
the  Baltic,  and  home  growth.  A  considerable  quantity  of  Tow  is 
also  consumed  in  Leeds,  equal  annually  to  about  3120  Tons.  The 
production  annually  amounts  to  about  3,355,80di  bundles  of  60,000 
yards  to  the  bundle. 

The  improvements  in  Flax  Machinery  within  the  last  ten  years, 
have  raised  the  rate  of  wages,  and  materially  increased  the  quantity 
of  production. 

The  gross  Wages  paid  in  the  Borough  of  Leeds  for  the  Manu- 
facture of  Flax  amounts  to,  annually,  188,052Z. ;  weekly,  3,616/. ;  or 
about  8*.  per  person. 

Dyeing  is,  of  course,  an  important  trade,  where  the  textile  fabrics 
are  so  largely  made ;  and  it  is  one  in  which,  in  Leeds,  great  improve- 
ments have  foUowied  rapidly  upon  each  other.  The  Wages  vary 
according  to  skill — ^very  skilled  workmen  receiving  as  much  as  120*. 
a  week. 
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The  Dyers  divide  tbemselvea  into  Woollen  and  Stuff  Dyers.  The 
former  devote  themselves  to  "Woollen  Cloths,  the  latter  to  Worsted 
or  Stuff  goods.  The  Woollen  Dyers,  including  the  hands  engaged  by 
the  Manufacturers  who  dye  their  own  goods,  employ  312  persons  of 
all  ages,  but  no  women.  Their  aggregate  Wages  amount  to,  annually, 
14,352Z. ;  weekly,  276Z. ;  per  person,  17*.  8Jrf. 

The  Stuff  Dyers  employ  an  aggregate  number  of  persons  amount- 
ing to  1,336,  of  whom  251  are  lads,  and  33  are  females,  whose  aggre- 
gate Wages  amount  to,  annually,  62,4002. ;  weekly,  1,200 ;  per  person, 
17*.  ll^d. 

The  aggregate  sum  of  the  Dyeing  Trade  in  the  Borough  of  Jjeeds 
is  then  as  follows : — 

Finns.             ?--^              Em^^Sl.                 Wa^                  '^^^'  ^«^«««- 

32    550    1,668    76,752    1,476    17    8 


IV. — Iron  and  MdcMne-Mdkin^  Trades^ 

The  next  most  important  Trade  after  the  aggregate  of  the  Textile 
Eabrics  is  that  of  Iron  and  the  Metals  generally — ^including  in  fact 
all  branches,  from  smelting  to  the  finished  machine;  and  all  the 
domestic  work  in  it,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  over  the  whole  Borough. 

There  are  employed : — 

Fexaont. 
1st.     In  FIaz  and  Tow  Machine  makings  including  men  and  lads 2,630 

Men's  wages  varying  A-om  2bs.  to  2Ba,  weekly. 
Sod.   In  Tool  Engineering  and  Machine  Tool  Making — ^men  and  lads 1,800 

Men's  wages  varying  from  26«.  to  30«.  weekly. 

These  1,800  persons  turn  out  12,800  tons  of  Tools  alone,  per  annum. 
3rd.    Engineers,  Millwrights^  and  Boiler  Makers,  of  whom  2,400  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  Locomotive  Engines  4,140 

Men's  wages  varying  from  28«.  to  32*. — Lads  from  4*.  to  10*.  weekly. 
•4th.    In  the  various  Smith's  Shops,  exlcusive  of  those  employed  in  Machine 

and  Engineering  Shops 450 

Wages  varying  from  12*.  to  27*.  weekly. 
'5th.    In  the  manufacture  of  Bar,  Plate,  and  other  Malleable  Iron   2«250 

Wages  varying  from  25*.  to  31*.  weekly. 

Weight  of  Iron  manufactured  by  these  persons  per  annnm, 
59,800  tons. 
6th.    In  the  various  Jobbing  Brass  and  Iron  Foundries 350 

Wages  varying  from  20*.  to  24*.  weekly. 
7th.    In  Hackle  and  GiU  Manufacturing 230 

Wages  varying  from  6*.  to  29*.  weekly. 

Thus  the  total  number  of  Workers  employed  in  the  Mannfiu^tore  of  Metals  within 
the  Borough  amounts  to  12,110. 

Their  Annual  Wages  to  566,748/.— Weekly  do.  to  10,899/.— Per  Person,  18«. 

The  rate  of  Wages  amongst  the  ordinary  workers  in  Iron  has  not 
varied  very  much  for  several  years.    It  mfny  have  increased  a  Kttle. 
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V. — PapeVj  Tobacco,  and  Fottery  Trades. 

The  Paper  Manufacture  is  of  some  importance  witH  us.  It 
employs  190  persons,  of  whom  80  are  women,  200-horse  power, 
consumes  in  rags  and  ropes  2,600  tons,  and  produces  1,560  tons  of 
Paper  annually. 

The  annual  Wages  amount  to  7,280Z.  ;  weekly,  140Z. ;  per 
person,  14«.  8|^. 

In  addition,  the  Paper-hanging  Trade  employs  about  120  persona 
whose  Wages  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

The  manufacture  of  Tobacco  has  long  been  staple  to  Leeds,  large 
quantities  being  weekly  produced.  In  1857,  there  came  into  Leeds, 
2,460,000  lbs.  weight,  the  duty  paid  on  which  amounted  to  387,450^. 

There  are  nine  Eirms  in  the  Town,  who  manufacture  weekly 
about  46,400  lbs.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  amounts 
to  115  ;  annual  wages  to  18,060Z. ;  weekly  wages,  347Z. ;  per  person, 
26*.  l\\d. 

There  is  one  feature  peculiar  to  the  Tobacco  Trade  which  deserves 
notice,  i.  e.,  that  whilst  the  actual  cost  of  the  Tobacco  amounts  weekly 
to  9,280Z. ;  it  is  sold  when  manufactured  for  7,733Z.  6«.,  or  at  an 
apparent  loss  of  19 J.  per  lb.  to  the  Manufacturer. 

When  speaking  of  the  out-Townships,  Wortley  was  mentioned  as 
being  geologically  of  great  interest  to  the  Borough  of  Leeds,  especially 
with  reference  to  its  Clay  for  sanitary  pipes.  This  Clay  has  for  70  or 
80  years,  or  perhaps  long  before  that,  been  made  into  Fire  Bricks  for 
Blast  Furnaces  and  other  forge  works,  and  found  to  be  equal  in 
quality  to  any  Fire  Clay  in  the  Kingdom.  This  Clay  was  at  the  first 
got  by  diggers  with  the  spade,  where  the  bed  cropped  out ;  and  a 
great  portion  of  this  was  sold  to  the  Tobacco-pipe  Makers  and 
Potters.  For  many  years  past,  however,  it  has  been  obtained  by 
sinking  to  a  depth  of  about  50  yards. 

The  analysis  of  this  Clay  is  as  follows : — 

Silica ; 60* 

Alumina,  faintly  tinged  with  iron 35*5 

Water 4*5 

100- 
It  contains  no  lime  whatever,  and  the  proportion  of  Iron  is  so 
small  that  it  may  be  neglected. 

Dr.  TJre  thinks  this  Clay  superior  to  that  of  Stourbridge  for  Fire 
Bricks,  as  it  contains  more  Alumina,  less  Iron,  and  no  Phosphate  of 
Lime.  Extensive  works  have  lately  sprung  up  for  the  manufacture 
of  this  Clay  into  Sanitary  Pipes,  Fire  Bricks,  and  amongst  other 
things  into  large  Eetorts  for  Gbs  Works,  superseding  even  those  of 
Iron. 

The  pipes  made  at  Wortley  hare  been  used  by  the  Tpw^i  Cpimcil 
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for  sewering  the  Town  of  Leeds;  and  many  are  now  made,  socketted 

and  glazed,  of  three  and  four  feet  in  diameter. 

The  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  this  branch  of  manufacture 

within  the  Borough  amounts  to  : — 

Persons  of  all  ages 900 

Weekly  wages    £775 

Annual     „        ;f40,300 

Per  person 17*.  2^. 

This  bed  of  Clay  varies  from  18  to  30  inches  in  thickness ;  and  a 
thin  bed  of  Coal  varying  from  12  to  15  inches  thick,  is  found  laid 
upon  it  and  got  with  it. 

Connected  with  Clay  is  Earthenware,  of  which  three  sorts  are 
rather  largely  made  within  the  Borough,  viz..  White,  Brown,  and 
Black.  The  White  is  made  with  Clay  from  Dorsetshire ;  the  Brown 
and  Black  with  Clay  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds. 

The  following  persons  are  employed  in  this  branch  of  labour  :— 

In  White  Earthenware 460  persons. 

In  Brown  and  Black 80      „ 

540 
Of  whom  113  are  women  and  girls. 

Their  annual  Wages  amount  to  13,842Z. ;  weekly  to  266i. ;  per 
person,  9*.  10\d, 

Glass  is  also  an  article  of  considerable  manufacture  with  us, 
and  employs  about  600  persons.  There  are  several  houses  both  for 
Crown  and  Bottle  manufacture. 

I  am  obliged  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  Wages,  on  account  of 
their  varying  so  much,  being  for  the  most  part  piece  work.  It  is  as 
follows: — Persons  employed,  men  and  lads,  600;  annual  Wages, 
35,360/. ;  weekly,  680 ;  per  person,  22*.  %d. 

VI. — Chemical  and  Coal  Trades, 

The  manufacture  of  Chemicals,  where  so  much  Dyeing  is  carried 
on,  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  Leeds — ^Befined  Indigo,  Preparations 
of  Indigo,  Liquid  Ammonia,  Soaps  of  various  kinds,  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
Nitric  and  Muriatic  Acids,  Dyer's  Spirits,  Cudbear  and  Archill, 
Prussiate  of  Potash,  Bichromate  of  Potash,  Soda  and  Soda  Ash, 
Copperas,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Alum  and  other  Chemicals  sold  by 
Druggists  are  all  manufactured. 

The  total  Horse-power  employed  is  estimated  at        400 

Persons  of  all  ages '. 520 

Annual  Wages   ;f  32,240 

Per  person 26*. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  Leeds  we  do  not  give  to  our  home 
Manufacturing  Chemists  all  the  employment  we  might  do.  It  is 
estimated  that  only  a  tithe  of  the  Soda  Crystals,  Soda  Ash,  Soap, 
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Alum,  and  Bichromate  of  Fotasli,  used  in  and  around  Leeds,  is  bought 
at  home^  though  equal  in  quality  with  that  which  comes  in  from  other 
places,  and  the  cause  of  this  neglect  of  home  produce  is  not  unworthy 
of  consideration.  Does  it  arise  from  a  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  the  Chemists  themselves  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
articles,  or  to  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  consumers  to 
encourage  local  indu-stry  P  This  encouragement,  however,  ought  to 
be  afforded,  since  the  success  of  Manufacturing  Chemists  as  a  branch 
of  trade  in  Leeds  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  nearly  all  the 
manufacturing  operations  of  the  district. 

The  Oil  Trade,  though  it  does  not  employ  so  many  persons,  is  yet 
a  very  important  branch  of  our  local  industry.  It  may  generally  be 
considered  to  be  in  full  work  only  for  seven  months  in  the  year,  and 
during  that  time  the  presses  of  Leeds  will  consume  9,820  quarters  of 
Linseed  and  38,080  quarters  of  Bape  Seed,  producing  123,760  gallons 
of  Linseed  Oil,  and  723,520  gallons  of  Bape  Oil. 

It  employs  about  242  persons,  men  and  lads,  whose  annual  Wages 
amount  to  12,584Z. ;  weekly,  242Z. ;  per  person,  20s. 

Employment  on  the  Eailway  Termini  is  equivalent  with  us  to  a 
Manufacture,  since  it  gives  large  wages  to  a  numerous  body  of 
Employes.  We  cannot  but  remember  how  seriously  Eailways  were 
expected  to  displace  labour,  and  yet  the  Termini  in  Leeds  alone  give 
employment  to  1,016  persons,  whose  annual  Wages  amount  to 
55,620Z. ;  weekly,  to  1,069/. ;  per  person,  IZ.  Is.  0\d,  Added  to  this 
is  the  manufacture  of  Bailway  Trucks  and  Wheels,  in  which  employ-; 
ment,  exclusive  of  that  before  given  under  the  head  of  Iron,  are  the 
following  persons,  viz. : — men  and  lads,  475 ;  annual  Wages,  20,800^.; 
weekly  wages,  400/. ;  per  person,  16*.  Ud, 

The  Coal  and  Iron  Miners  within  the  Borough  are  estimated  at 
2,000. 

Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  Coal  consumed  in  Leeds  Proper 
may  be  formed,  when  the  following  facts  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion :— 

In  MiUfl  and  Workshops  there  are  150  Engines — Horse-power  3,950 

Dye-Honses  „  32         „  „  550 

Miscellaneous n         74        „  „  1,040 

Total    256  5,540 

Total  Coal  required  and  consumed  by  these — 

Tons. 

Engines,  annually 277,335 

Smelting  purposes    195,000 

House  Coal  189,104 

Miscenaneous  Coal 15,000 

Total 676,439 
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Lastly,  there  are  the  Stone  and  Leather  Trades,  and  the  Shoe 
Making  and  Tailoring  Trades,  all  of  which  are  deserving  of  special 
notice. 

I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  obtain  a  return  of  the  Stone 
Trade. 

There  are  several  establishments  in  the  Leather  Trade,  one  of 
which  is  able  to  produce  20,000  Sheep,  Goat,  and  Calf  Skins  weekly, 
for  the  purpose  of  hat  linings,  covering  books  and  furniture,  and  for 
Chamois  Leather ;  another  in  which  700  hides  and  900  skins  are 
tanned  weekly ;  and  two  others  which  operate  upon  about  4,000  skins 
weekly.  Their  aggregate  Wages  may  be  estimated  at  1,000/.  a  week, 
for  about  1,200  persons. 

Estimated,  because  many  come  into  Leeds  to  work  and  many  go 
out  into  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  2,000,  600  may  be  lads.  Their 
weekly  Wages  will  amount  to  1,967/. ;  annually  to  102,817/.  j  per 
person,  19*.  %d. 

In  the  two  trades  of  Tailoring  and  Shoemaking  about  4,500 
hands  are  employed,  averaging  weekly  about  12«.  They  might  earn 
a  great  deal  more,  but  they  will  scarcely  work  two-thirds  time.  Yet 
in  Leeds  alone  15,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  are  made  weekly, 
and  are  preferentially  sent  to  every  part  of  the  known  world,  and  in 
many  places  bespoken  before  they  arrive. 

If  then  we  take  the  present  population  of  the  Borough  at 
190,693,  and  half  of  these  as  females,  there  is  thus  accounted  for 
45,829  persons,  or  nearly  a  fourth,  including  all  ages,  who  receive 
annually  1,752,689/. — or  weekly,  88,734/.  9*.  4td. — ^amongst  them. 
The  residual  employment  is  made  up  of  those  Trades  which  are 
common  to  all  congregated  populations  whose  varied  wants  have  to 
be  supplied.  With  the  exception  of  Joiners,  Masons,  Bricklayezs, 
Sawyers,  Drapers,  MiUiners,  Butchers,  Grocers,  Warehousemen,  and 
a  few  others,  there  are  no  Trades  else  in  which  100  persons  are 
engaged. 

VII. — Conclumn. 

The  poverty  or  providence  of  the  whole,  taking  the  mixed  cha- 
racter of  the  population  into  consideration,  is  a  subjeot  of  deep 
interest. 

We  test  the  former  by  the  books  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor, 
and  by  the  various  Charities  of  the  Town,  Medical  and  otherwise ; 
the  latter,  by  the  deposits  in  the  Savings'  Banks  and  in  the  BuOding 
Societies — and  by  the  amount  of  Income  raised  and  expended  by  the 
Secret  Orders  among  themselves. 

In  1867,  there  were  relieved  out  of  the  rates — 

Keo.                     Women.                   Childreiu  Vagrantf.  Total. 

2,238      ..^„,      4,8d2      ft,653      4,684     =     17,437 
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The  Ii^door  Vagrants,  it  is  true,  exceeded  the  Indoor  indigenous 
Poor  by  163  per  cent. ;  but  if  we  subtract  these  vagrants  from  the 
home  poor  in  the  aggregate,  there  remained,  amid  all  these  varied 
and  mixed  employments,  and  with  this  large  distribution  of  wages, 
12,753  persons  who  Were  assisted  out  of  the  savings  of  the  indus- 
trious— notwithstanding  all  charity — notwithstanding  that  the  Secret 
Orders  raised  and  distributed  among  their  sick  and  distressed 
brethren  20,000Z.— and  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  depositors  in 
the  Savings'  Banks  within  the  last  eight  years  of  3,600,  and  of 
deposits  of  53,091Z.,  but  these  12,753  cases  were  perhaps  not  all 
individual  paupers,  but  individual  applications  for  relief. 

To  my  mind,  this  pauperism  is  the  result  of  sheer  improvidence  ;X 
and  as  co-existent  with  varied  and  consequent  choice  of  employment, 
and  high  wages,  it  will  have  to  be  early  dealt  with  by  social  science. 
Its  causes  are  already  in  process  of  development ;  but  its  elements 
are  so  commingled  with  questions  of  public  policy,  that  the  greatest 
care  will  be  required  in  touching  upon  them,  lest  feelings  of  suspi- 
cion are  awakened,  and  jealousies  of  interference  aroused,  which  it 
inight  be  difficult  to  allay. 

Two  great  causes  certainly,  of  this  state  of  things,  which  in  the 
end  affects  all  our  interests,  are — 

1st.  The  ignorance  which  exists  among  the  working  classes  with 
reference  to  social  virtues ;  and 

2ndly.  The  ease  with  which  the  pockets  of  the  rate  payers  caa 
be  dipped  into  by  the  rate  collector. 

Many  of  our  women,  as  yet,  do  not  sufficiently  comprehend  home 
attractions  and  self-rospect,  and  they  are  therefore  not  appreciated  by 
the  men.  For  years,  these  have  been  lost  in  the  mammon  of  universal 
labou]>-— and  its  enjoyments  falsely  so  called — which  have  left  nothing 
but  regret  behind  them. 

The  day  is  dawning,  however,  when  with  its  general  principles, 
departmental  education  will  be  taught  the  men ;  and  if  it  is  neces- 
sary that  women  and  children  should  be  employed  in  congregations, 
the  little  good  and  the  great  bad  thrown  into  one  common  assembly, 
arrangements  will  have  to  be  made,  whereby  they  will  meet  under  a 
more  domestic  system  of  supervision  and  control  than  they  have 
hitherto  done,  so  that  morality  may  be  a  lesson  cultivated  simulta* 
neously  with  labour,  and  as  a  peoplo  we  may  be  wiser  and  better  for 
our  abundant  benefits. 
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On  tie  Recent  Histobt  of  the  Cb6dit  Mobilieb. 
£y  William  Kewmabch. 

[Section  F,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics^  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science^  at  Leeds,  Tuesday,  28th  September,  1858.] 

Of  the  verbal  statement  made  by  Mr.  Newmarch  on  the  subject 
stated  above,  the  following  Beport  is  obtained  from  the  notes  of  the 
Short-hand  writer: — 

Thebe  was  established  in  Prance,  in  1852,  a  Society  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary character,  which,  taking  the  name  of  the  Soci^t4  Qenerale 
de  Credit  Mobilier,  has  not  failed  to  occupy  a  considerable  share 
of  attention  during  the  period  of  nearly  six  years  it  has  been  in 
operation.  Most  persons  who  have  at  all  had  their  attention  directed 
to  Erench  Finance,  cannot  have  failed  to  have  been  struck,  from  time 
to  time  diuring  those  six  years,  with  the  statements  made,  and  the 
results  put  forward,  in  connection  with  the  experience  of  this  new 
Society.  Two  years  ago,  at  the  Meeting  of  this  Association,  at 
Cheltenham,  I  submitted  to  this  Section  an  analysis  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Society  was  constituted,  and  of  the  results  obtained 
up  to  that  time ;  and  I  ventured  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant 
results  achieved  down  to  the  close  of  1855,  that  there  were  so  many 
fundamental  and  grave  errors  connected  with  the  whole  of  the  system 
upon  which  the  Society  was  founded,  that  no  long  time  could  elapse 
before  serious  mischief  might  be  apprehended.  I  think  that  1  shall 
now  be  able  to  show  to  the  Section  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  statement  thus  made  two  years  ago,  was  a  statement  made  upon 
reasonable  foundation. 

Pirst,  as  regards  the  Credit  Mobilier  itself.  Let  me  state  a  few 
particulars,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  not  have  the  facts 
readily  in  their  remembrance.  The  Society  was  constituted  in 
November,  1852.  It  was  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  en  commandifey 
or  upon  the  principle  of  limited  liability;  the  capital  being 
2,400,000/.,  in  shares  of  20/.  each.  As  to  the  sphere  to  be  filled  by 
the  Society,  without  attempting  to  read  to  you  the  elaborate  array 
of  objects  set  forth  in  the  Prospectus— or  to  go  through  the  statutes 
which  constitute  the  foundation  or  Charter — I  may  state  that  the 
operations  of  the  Society  are  directed  principally  into  three  fields. 
Pirst  of  all,  the  Credit  Mobilier  is  a  Society  intended  to  carry  on  all 
kinds  of  trading  operations — a  Society  for  making  railways,  con- 
tracting loans,  managing  omnibus  and  gas  companies — in  fact,  a 
-universal  Trading  Association.     Secondly,  it  is  a  Society  for  buy- 
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ing  up  existing  Trading  Societies  and  Companies,  so  far  as  negotia- 
tions can  be  completed  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  is,  thirdly,  a  uni- 
versal Banking  and  Brokerage  Company,  professing  itself  ready  to 
make  advances  upon  the  Stock  [Exchange,  and  to  enter  generally 
into  all  the  operations  which,  in  this  country,  we  understand  to  be 
connected  with  the  administration  of  a  Bank,  the  business  of  a  Bill 
Broker,  or  the  business  of  a  Broker  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term. 

The  funds  which  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  these  great  and 
diverse  operations,  were  to  be  obtained  in  three  modes.  First,  by 
the  capital  of  the  Society  itself,  amounting,  as  I  have  said,  to 
2,400,000?. ;  secondly,  by  deposits  taken  by  the  Society  from  the 
public ;  and,  thirdly — although  this  part  of  the  plan  was  not  carried 
into  effect — by  the  emission  by  the  Society  of  a  new  kind  of  circu- 
lating paper — meant  to  be  something  between  the  present  bank  note 
convertible  into  specie  upon  demand,  and  a  kind  of  obligation  not 
convertible  at  all.  It  was  this  last  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Society  to  which  I  directed  particular  attention  in  1856.  According 
to  the  statutes,  it  was  provided  that  a  sum  of  not  less  than  24,000,000?. 
sterling  should  be  raised  by  the  emission  of  this  class  of  small  circu- 
lating notes  ;  the  notes  themselves  bearing  interest  from  day  to  day 
(corresponding  in  that  respect  closely  to  our  Exchequer  Bills)  drawn 
for  small  amounts,  and  intended  to  be  issued  by  the  Society  in  the 
discount  of  bills  of  exchange,  or  other  negotiable  instruments.  The 
view  was — (and  there  .can  be  no  mistake  as  to  this  part  of  the  case, 
for  it  is  laid  down  in  unmistakable  language  in  the  official  pro- 
gramme)— ^that  the  credit  of  the  Society  should  be  exchanged  against 
the  credit  of  merchants,  and  at  rates  of  interest  more  reasonable 
than  were  charged  at  the  time  by  the  ordinary  Banks;  that,  for 
instance,  while  the  rate  of  discount  of  the  ordinary  Banks  might  be 
6  per  cent., -the  rate  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  should  be  3  per  cent. ; 
and  it  is  laid  down  very  clearly  in  the  programme,  that  by  a  contri- 
vance of  this  nature,  the  greatest  possible  advantages  would  be 
conferred  iipon  industry ;  that  it  would  be  wholly  impossible,  under 
such  a  system,  that  commercial  panics  or  crises  could  arise ;  that 
the  credit  of  the  Society  would  be  so  great,  its  ramifications  so 
extensive,  that  whereas,  under  former  systems,  in  periods  of  panic. 
Banks  rather  aggravated  the  evil  than  otherwise,  the  Credit  Mobilier, 
by  the  happy  device  of  the  issue  of  these  obligations,  would  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  inconvenience  or  disagreeable  necessity.  This  is 
a  statement  fully  borne  out  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
published  official  documents  of  the  23rd  November,  1852  :— 

"The  superiority  of  the  constitution  of  the  Society  General  consists  in  the 
scheme  which  it  includes  for  the  etnisHon  of  ObUgatiom  at  Long  Term  in  such  a 
manner  that  Uie  repayment  of  the  Obligations  will  proceed,  pari  pasw,  with  the 
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redemption  of  the  Shares  and  Bonds  which  the  Sodety  will  hold  in  ito  portfolio. 
*  *  The  Society  General  will  have,  consequently ,  nothing  to  fear  frofn  political, 
induetrial,  or  commercial  crises.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  affirm  that  it  is  at  those 
conjunctures  when  it  will  be  able  to  render  the  greatest  services :  for  being  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  considerable  number  of  enterprises,  the  character  of  a  Company  of 
Assurance,  which  it  presents,  will  secure  to  its  Obligations  preferences  over  all  other 
particular  investments*  The  Society  General  will  perform  the  office  of  an  inter- 
mediaire  between  Capitalists  and  Industry.  *  'i'  It  will  put  an  end  to  the  onerous 
conditions  commonly  exacted  at  present  for  definitive  investments  in  Industry." 

Down  to  the  close  of  1855,  the  positiou  of  the  Society  was 
somewhat  as  follows : — ^It  had  its  paid-up  capital  of  2,400,000/.  It 
had  obtained  funds,  in  the  form  of  deposits,  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  4,000,0002.  So  that  its  available  means  may  be  taken  at  aboye 
six  millions  sterling.  It  had  invested  about  four  millions  in  the 
French  funds,  railway  shares,  and  the  like ;  about  a  million  and  a 
third  were  in  bonds  of  various  sorts ;  and  the  Society  was  employing 
in  trading  purposes  about  two  millions  of  its  capital.  So  long  a»  the 
state  of  the  Trench  Stock  Exchange  allowed  large  profits  to  be 
made  by  speculations  in  the  funds — so  long  as  there  was  something 
like  a  continuous  rise  in  those  funds — nothing  could  be  more  pros- 
perous, or  apparently  more  free  from  all  hazard,  than  this  extraordi- 
nary undertaking.  At  the  close  of  1855,  a  profit  was  shown  amount- 
ing to  50  per  cent,  upon  the  paid-up  capita :  and  an  actual  division 
took  place  at  about  that  rate.  It  was  with  these  facts  before  us  as 
to  what  had  been  the  results  up  to  the  end  of  1855,  that  my  state- 
ment in  1856  was  made :  and  it  was  the  object  of  that  statement  to 
point  out  that  the  principles  upon  which  the  Society  was  founded, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  large  profits  were  resized,  were  such 
as  to  justify  the  strongest  suspicion  that  the  time  could  not  be  far 
distant  when  it  would  be  proved  that  those  principles  were  utterly 
fallacious,  and  that  this  extraordinary  success  could  not  continue. 

The  results  of  the  last  two  years  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  those  apprehensions..  The  profit  announced  at  the  close 
of  1856  was  barely  more  than  half  that  of  1855 ;  and  the  profit  at  the 
close  of  1857  was  scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  the  profit  of  1856.  In 
point  of  fact,  during  tlie  last  two  years  the  Credit  Mobilier  has  found 
itself  compelled,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  observe  exactly  the 
same  course  in  its  operations,  and  to  admit  exactly  the  same  results  in 
its  experience,  as  in  all  former  times  have  attended  such  experiments 
conducted  on  such  a  scale.  So  long  as  the  fiirore  of  speculation  in 
Frmce  was  maintained  at  fever  point,  so  long  as  the  prices  of  secu- 
rities on  the  Bourse  continued  to  advance,  the  experience  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier  was  precisely  that  of  sharebrokers  and  others  in 
this  country  in  1844-5  ;  and  so  long  as  large  amounts  of  capital  were 
continually  impelled  into  these  dealings,  it  was  comparatively  easy 
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for  a  great  Societ  j,  supported  as  this  is  by  nearly  all  the  great  men— ^ 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it — connected  with  the  French  finances,  to  make 
extraordinary  profits;  especially  bearing  in  mind  that  one  great 
source  of  profit  consisted  in  making  advances  on  stocks  and  shares, 
en  rapporty  that  is,  by  means  of  the  arrangement  or  system  known 
in  this  country  as  "continuations,"  or  the  continuing  of  large  masses 
of  shares  from  one  account  or  settling  to  another,  and  charging  a 
high  rate  of  interest,  and  a  handsome  commission.  In  all  great 
centres  of  speculation,  a  large  business  is  done  in  these  *^  continua^ 
tions."  Persons  haying  command  of  money  can  always  be  found  to 
advance  within  a  certain  margin  of  the  value  of  the  stocks  or  shares 
to  be  carried  over,  charging  a  handsome  rate  of  interest  to  pro- 
tect themselves  in  the  transaction.  This  class  of  business  was  pre- 
scribed at  the  outset  as  one  of  the  fundamental  peculiarities  of  the 
Society.  The  Society  was  set  up  to  make  large  profits,  by  enabling 
speculators  to  carry  over  quantities  of  stock  from  one  account  to 
another. 

During  the  last  two  years,  we  have  it  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Society's  own  Beports,  that  the  difficulties  which  many  persons 
foresaw,'  even  from  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  haye  begun 
rapidly  to  accumulate  around  its  managers.  The  enormous  extent 
to  which  the  Society  has  committed  itself  to  all  kinds  of  plans  and 
undertakings  from  its  outset — ^the  enormous  accumulation  of  obliga- 
tions and  liabilities  of  various  kinds — ^has  not  failed  to  bring  corre- 
sponding embarrassments.  At  the  close  of  1856,  the  Society  claimed 
to  itself  credit  for  having  entered  into  obligations  and  made  itself 
responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  undertakings,  a  bare  enumeration 
of  which  is  enough  to  create  astonishment  in  the  minds  of  those 
most  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  liabilities  of  great  enterprises. 
We  are  told  that  the  Society  had  erected  the  Western  Eailway  Com- 
pany by  the  buying-up  and  consolidation  of  several  old  Companies, 
and  by  guaranteeing  a  million  sterling  of  bonds  required  by  the  new 
Company.  It  had  extended  similar  advantages  to  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  Railway  Companies.  The  operations  on  the  Dole  and  Salins 
line  had  been  suspended,  and  the  Society  had  ensured  the  completion 
of  the  works  by  advances  and  by  purchasing  16,000  bonds.  To 
the  Austrian  Eailway  the  Society  had  advanced  three  and  a  third 
millions  sterling ;  it  had  become  largely  interested  in  the  Ardennes 
lines ;  it  undertook  lines  upon  an  extensive  scale  in  the  Fyrenean 
Department ;  it  gave  credit  largely  to  two  Swiss  railways ;  it  became 
mixed  up  with  a  railway  in  Spain ;  it  undertook  canals ;  it  bought 
up  all  the  omnibuses  'in  Paris,  and  established  a  General  Omnibus 
Association ;  it  started  a  General  Maritime  Association,  by  purchas- 
ing sixty  vessels,  sailers  and  steamers:  it  bought  up  all  the  Gas 
Companies  in  Paris,  and  brought  out  tk  Central  Gas  Company ;  and 
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considerable  progresB  was  made  in  buying  up  a  number  of  Salt 
Works  in  the  South  of  Prance. 

It  is  scarcely  credible,  that  as  a  matter  of  business,  a  Society 
possessing  the  command  of  large  bondjlde  funds,  should  be  found  in 
a  country  like  France,  committing  itself  to  a  category  of  obligations 
such  as  this  :  and  when  we  were  assured,  in  connection  with  such  a 
policy,  and  apparently  upon  no  mean  authority,  that  a  great  disco- 
very had  been  made  in  finance— that  theretofore  mankind  had  been 
entirely  in  the  dark — ^merely  in  the  infancy  of  experience  in  matters 
of  ordinary  business — ^that  we  ought  not  to  leave  each  man  to  exer« 
cise  his  own  prudence  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own  interests,  but 
that  the  only  certain  and  speedy  way  of  accomplishing  great  results 
was  by  means  of  a  vast  joint  stock  combination,  which  like  this 
Credit  Mobilier,  should  assume  to  itself  almost  the  attributes  and 
functions  of  Omnipotence: — ^when,  I  say,  we  heard  of  this  new 
philosophy,  people  here  might  well  hesitate  before  adopting  such 
doctrines,  opposed,  as  they  are,  to  all  that  is  most  firmly  esta- 
blished in  the  regions  of  political  economy. 

And,  indeed,  during  the  last  two  years,  the  experience  of  this 
great  Society  has  confirmed  very  much  more  the  predictions  of  its 
critics  than  the  anticipations  of  its  promoters.  For  the  Society  has 
found  itself  compelled,  in  its  last  two  Eeports  to  admit — in  language 
which,  as  time  has  advanced,  has  become  plainer  and  more  specific— 
that  these  Railways,  these  Gkts  Companies  and  Omnibus  Companies, 
these  lines  of  Postal  Communication,  these  Steam  Packets,  these 
obligations  in  Switzerland,  Spain,  Austria,  and  Eussia — ^had  not 
turned  out  quite  so  successful  as  was  expected.  The  Beport  to  the 
close  of  1856  was  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  document.  It  was 
suggestive  of  a  great  deal  that  was  doubtful  and  mysterious  as 
regarded  the  future,  and  as  to  the  then  actual  condition  of  the 
Society.  The  eff^ect  was  immediately  seen  in  the  price  of  the  shares 
in  Paris ;  for  instead  of  remaining  (the  201.  paid-up)  at  70  or  SOI. 
they  feU  to  something  like  30/.  The  price  remained  very  much 
depressed  during  the  whole  of  last  year.  There  has  recently  been  a 
partial  recovery,  but  not  to  any  extent ;  and  the  price  is  now  a  little 
over  BOL  At  the  close  of  1857,  the  managers  had  again  to  put 
forth  a  Eeport.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  Reports,  is  that 
they  are  of  great  length,  and  that  a  large  amount  of  fine  writing  is 
indulged  in.  Instead  of  a  clear  statement  of  profit  and  loss  being 
set  out,  and  a  specific  description  given  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
manifold  undertakings,  we  find  ourselves  travelling  through  para- 
graphs, the  meaning  of  which  is  by  no  means  clear  when  we  reach 
the  end.  But  at  all  events  we  discover  this  simple  fact,  namely,  that 
at  the  close  of  1857,  the  Society  found  itself  compelled  to  forego 
the  declaration  of  any  dividend.    The  meeting  took  place  in  April  of 
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ttis  year.  It  is  attempted  to  be  shown  on  the  face  of  the  Eeport, 
that  on  the  preceding  31st  December  there  was  a  balance  in  favour 
of  the  concern,  assuming  a  certain  mode  of  valuation  as  to  the 
investments  in  those  multifarious  modes  I  have  indicated.  But  the 
Beport  was  also  compelled  to  admit,  that  taking  into  account  the 
enormous  depreciation  between  December  and  April  last,  the  whole 
apparent  surplus  has  been  swept  away;  that  no  dividend,  in  any 
proper  sense,  could  be  declared ;  and  that  the  prospects  for  1858 
were  not  particularly  encouraging. 

Such  is  the  result  of  this  extraordinary  and  most  marvellous  expe- 
riment. There  have  been,  and  I  believe  there  are,  in  Paris,  very 
strong  reports  that  the  Society  is  so  much  damaged  and  shaken  in  its 
most  vital  interests,  that  it  can  scarcely  hope  to  maintain  much 
longer  a  separate  existence ;  and  that  some  means  must  be  found  of 
winding  up,  or  of  placing  it  in  conjunction,  in  some  way  or  other, 
with  the  Bank  of  France,  upon  which  it  has  so  largely  depended  from 
its  commencement.  * 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  go  into  larger  detail  but  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  that  I  should  do  so.  The  general  result  is  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  tenor  of  the  Eeport  of  last  year.  For  if  there  is 
one  thing  that  may  be  regarded  as  at  all  certain,  it  is  this — that 
there  has  been  such  a  degree  of  boldness  displayed  in  the  manage- 
ment from  the  beginning,  that  if  it  had  been  by  any  means  possible 
to  put  forth  at  the  close  of  1857  a  better  account  than  was  put  forth 
-—any  means  consistent  with  facts  which  are  perfectly  notorious,  of 
presenting  a  better  result  as  to  profit  and  loss,  assets  and  liabilities—' 
Buch  a  statement  would  not  have  failed  to  make  its  appearance. 

By  way,  however,  of  conveying  to  the  Section  a  more  specific  idea 
of  the  operations  of  the  Society,  I  may  state  the  amount  of  gross 
profit  set  forth  in  the  Beports  as  arising  upon  the  four  leading  divi- 
sions of  those  operations.  The  profits  on  stocks,  shares,  and  bonds 
— ^which,  so  far  as  the  Eeports  can  be  understood,  seem  to  imply  the 
profits  made  by  buying  on  the  one  hand  and  selling  on  the  other,  and 
viee  versd — amounted,  in  1855,  to  no  less  than  1,040,000/.  sterling ; 
but  in  1856,  this  profit  had  fallen  to  457,000Z.  :  and  in  1857,  to 
180,000/.  The  significance  of  the  fall  under  this  head  was  thus 
referred  to  in  the  Beport  published  last  April  :•— '^  The  diminution 
**  in  the  amount  which  we  here  mention,  is  not  a  fact  peculiar 
*^  to  our  establishment.  The  observation  may  be  made  more 
*^  general.  A  reduction  in  this  kind  of  investonant  particularly 
*^  characterizes  the  situation  of  the  market.  It  indicates  a  pro- 
**  found  change  in  the  direction  of  speculation,  and  is  a  sign  of 
"  discouragement  and  mistrust  for  the  future."  A  remark  in  which, 
I  fancy  we  shall  all  be  very  much  inclined  to  concur.  And  it  is 
added,  that  ^'  instead  of  operating  in  hopes  of  a  rise,  speculators  have 
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"  almost  constantlj  done  the  contrary.''  As  regards  the  second  Head 
— Profits  on  Commission  and  Interest:  in  1855,  the  amount  was 
57,000/. ;  1866,  something  near  the  same ;  but  in  1857,  it  was  only. 
28,000/..  The  third  head— Continuations ;  in  1855,  55,000/. ;  1856, 
171,000/.;  1857,27,000/..  "Interest  on  investments"— meaning,  I 
suppose,  on  the  Eailways,  Gas  Companies,  and  so  forth — ^is  put  down 
at  121,000/.  for  1855 ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  the  sa^e  of  the. 
shareholders,  that  no  item  under  this  bead  appears  in  the  Beporta 
for  the  last  two  years. 

In  looking  at  the  history  of  the  Cr6dit  Mobilier  during  the  six 
years  it  has  been  in  operation,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struqk  with 
the  extraordinary  state  of  things  which  has  allowed  the  growth,  and 
the  continuance  even  for  the  space  of  six  years,  of  an  institution  in 
itself  so  exceedingly  anomalous — of  an  institution  declaring  itself  to 
be  almost  entirely  at  variance  with  all  that  has  been  established  by 
reasoning  and  experiment  to  be  sound  and  right  in  institutions  of 
this  kifld.     It  was  declared  as  the  purpose  of  the  Society  from  the 
beginning,  that  by  the  application  of  Credit  upon  the  vastest  scale, 
new  and  magnificent  results  should  be  obtained.     But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  we  look  closely  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
find  that  the  entire  concern  is  simply  a  large  stock-jobbing  associ^ 
tion.    Leaving  wholly   out  of  view,  as  a  separate  question,  the 
gigantic  and  mischievous  efiects  which  must  have  followed  from  the 
emission  by  the  Society  of  24  millions  worth  of  inconvertible  paper, 
the  history  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time  resolves  itself  into  this — that  some  ten  or  fifteen  persons  largely 
concerned  in  business  on  the  Paris  Bourse  have  had  sufficient  influ- 
ence with  the  Emperor  to  induce  him  to  grant  them  a  Charter  over- 
flowing with  extravagant  concessions.     Under  this  Charter  they  set 
up  this  new  Society,  putting  forth  in  its  behalf  the  most  startling- 
pretensions,  and  claiming  to  have  embodied  in  its  constitution  i^ew 
discoveries  in  those  departments  of  finance  which  are  the  best  under- 
Btood.    An  experience  of  six  years,  however,  has  amply  sufficed  to 
explode  the  new  financial  philosophy,  and  to  exhibit  the  great  device, 
in  all  its  natural  simplicity  of  a  vast  stock-jobbing  company.    Largely 
concerned   on  the  Bourse,    the   promoters  of  the  Credit  Mobilier. 
thought  they  saw  their  interest  in  extending  their  operations :  for  it 
is  one  of  the  earliest  articles  of  the  Society,  that  whereas  the  Bank' 
would  advance  only  as  far  as  two-thirds  of  th&  value  of  stocks  or  shares,  ^ 
the  Credit  Mobilier  would  advance  to  the  whole  amount,  and  carry 
on  the  speculation  from  one  account  to  another.     The  Society's  own 
Deports  prove  that  it  is  simply  a  stock-jobbing  association  i  as  its  • 
own  figures  prove  that  the  great  result  of  1865,  in  regard  to  profit, 
was  obtained  entirely  by  the  margin  of  price  in  dealing  backwards 
and  forwards  with  shares  and  ^tock.   .  During  the  last  two  years,  the . 
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bow  has  been  stretched  to  the  utmost ;  and  •  we  find  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  ^despite  the  highest  patronage,  the  boldest  management, 
the  choicest  opportunities,  and  the  newest  financial  illumination — 
despite  also  the  clear  and  distinct  declaration  in  1852,  that  this 
Society,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  financial  projects,  would 
be  an  institution  not  to  be  affected  by  political,  social,  or  commeroial 
convulsions — we  find  this  great  concern,  supported  by  persons  who, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  are  supposed  to  be  high  authorities  in 
finance ;  supported,  too,  by  the  whole  force  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment— we  find  it  gradually  crumbling  away ;  principle  failing  after 
principle,  one  mode  of  practice  abandoned  after  another,  this  invest* 
ment  and  that  rapidly  giving  way,  till  at  the  present  time  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  in  the  last  stages  of  its  existence. 

But  it  may  be,  and  it  has  been,  said  by  those  who  take  a  more 
favourable  view  of  the  principles  and  the  operations  of  the  Cridit 
Mobilier,  "  How  do  you  account  for  the  apparent  ease  and  success 
"  with  which  the  general  finances  of  France  have  been  conducted 
"  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  ?  How  do  you  account  for  the 
"  circumstance  that  during  that  period  France  has  been  notoriously 
-'  expending  large  sums,  many  of  them  in  modes  wholly  unprofitable, 
*^  most  of  them  certainly  in  modes  which  do  not  yield  any  adequate 
"revenue?"  If  we  take,  for  example,  the  embellishment  of  the 
Capital,  the  expenditure  in  that  direction  has  been  enormous,  and 
there  has  been  enormous  expenditure  as  we  know,  for  six  or  seven 
years,  on  Eailways.  There 'is  very  good  reason  to  believe,  that  tiie 
expenditure  in  France  on  railways — actual  expenditure  in  labour  and 
materials — during  the  last  five  or  six  years  has  not  been  far  short  of 
80  millions  sterling  per  annum.  We  know  that  in  this  country, 
during  the  six  years  follovring  1846,  taking  the  average,  we  certainly 
did  not  spend  more  than  thirty  millions  a  year  on  our  railways ;  and 
most  of  us  can  remember  the  severe  strain  which  that  expenditure 
imposed.  It  is  a  fair  subject  of  inquiry  then,  how  it  is  that  in  France 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  with  the  Bussian  War  on  their  handd, 
with  a  failure  of  the  silk  crop,  and  on  two  occasions  of  the  harvest, 
this  enormous  amount  of  activity  was  kept  up.  I  dare  say  there  are 
persons  who  are  disposed  to  think  that  this  Credit  Mobilier — ^this 
combination  of  stock-jobbers  for  their  own  aggrandizement,  and  for 
purposes  which  I  believe  to  be  entirely  and  wholly  mischievous — 
has  had  some  considerable  share  in  producing  these  large  and  positive 
results.  I  b^eve,  however,  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  ground  for 
such  an  opinion.  I  believe  that  so  far  from  being  of  any  service  in 
really  sustaining  credit,  or  in  finding  employment  for  labour,  in  Paris 
or  the  provinces,  the  Soci^t6  G6n4rale  has  been  a  positive  source  of 
mischief.  1  believe  that  it  has  had  no  more  to  do  with  producing 
the  beneficial  state  of  employment  in  France  during  the  last  five  or 
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six  years,  than  had  the  snow  which  last  year  melted  upon  those 
Pyreneean  Mountains  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Society  is  now, 
very  unwisely,  spending  its  money  in  making  railways. 

I  will  tell  you  why  this  state  of  employment  has  prevailed  in 
•Prance.  If  any  hody  will  have  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  returns 
of  the  trade  of  Prance,  whether  as  given  by  the  official  papers  of  the 
Prench  Custom-house,  or  in  some  more  indirect  mode,  he  will  find  this 
startling  result-- that/  since  184(5,  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of 
Prance  has  been  very  much  more  than  100  millions  sterling.  How 
and  where  has  that  great  demand  for  Prench  produce  arisen  ?  Chiefly 
in  the  United  States  and  Australia — in  the  gold  countries.  And  the 
simple  answer  to  the  whole  of  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  state  of 
things  in  Prance,  whether  political,  commercial,  or  social,  since  1851, 
has  not  been  maintained  by  devices  like  the  Credit  Mobilier,  not  by 
political  devices,  upon  which,  here,  I  desire  to  say  nothing,  but 
by  the  operation  of  this  strong  and  natural  cause — ^by  the  vast 
and  increasing  amount  of  Prench  industry  set  in  motion,  and  sus- 
tained year  by  year,  by  the  new  and  sudden  demand  for  Prench 
products  which  has  grown  up  in  the  gold  countries ;  and  shortly,  it  is 
the  payment  for  that  produce  which  has  furnished  the  means  by 
which  those  great  effects  on  Prench  Industry  already  adverted  to 
have  been  brought  about.  Look  at  the  last  return  from  our  own 
Board  of  Trade,  and  what  do  we  find  as  the  declared  value  of  imports 
from  Prance  during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  '68  ?  Why,  that  the 
imports  were  more  than  seven  millions  sterling,  while  the  declared 
value  of  our  exports  to  Prance  was  not  more  than  two  millions  ster- 
ling. How  has  the  five  millions  worth  of  produce  been  paid  for  ? 
By  sending  to  Prance  the  gold  we  receive  from  the  United  States 
and  Australia :  and  this  same  process  has  been  in  operation  from  the 
beginning  of  the  exploration  of  those  new  gold  fields^  The  direct- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  manner  in  which  this  result  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  a  single  cause  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  existing  phenomena,  and  it  is  another  illustration 
of  the  profound  and  extensive  changes  that  are  being  produced  upon 
the  whole  of  the  commercial  countries  of  the  world,  by  the  discoveries 
of  the  new  gold. 

One  general  conclusion  may  at  least  be  suggested.  We  see,  I 
think,  in  the  history  of  this  great  undertaking — and  we  shall  see  it 
more  clearly  as  facts  become  more  accessible  year  by  year,  and  as  we 
know  more  of  its  secret  history — we  see  in  this  great,  marvellous, 
and  pretentious  Company,  an  instance  of  the  complete  powerlessness 
for  good — and  I  may  say  of  the  uncontrollable  tendency  to  mischief 
—of  all  devices  which  aim  at  accomplishing  large  results  by  other 
than  the  honestest  and  most  straightforward  means.  The  Cr^it 
Mobilier  set  out  with  a  loud  and  confident  boast  that  by  means  of 
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credit  under  some  new  combinations — by  some  devices  which  should 
relieve  men  from  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  understanding  their 
own  affairs — some  contrivance  for  dispensing  with  individual  labour 
and  self-denial — something  to  accomplish  something  by  means  which 
nobody  could  clearly  understand — great  effects  were  to  be  produced. 
We  have  had  six  years'  experience,  and  we  now  see  the  result. 
Depend  upon  it,  whether  you  examine  into  the  history  of  institutions 
of  this  kind  in  Prance,  or  elsewhere — in  our  own  or  in  former  times 
— ^you  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  viz. :  That  the  only  mode 
in  which  a  nation  can  increase  its  material  wealth  is  by  relying 
entirely  upon  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  There  is 
no  more  a  royal  road  to  wealth,  than  there  is  a  royal  road  to  know- 
ledge ;  and  any  community,  large  or  smaU,  which  expects  that  it  can 
add  to  its  material  wealth,  or  to  its  material  greatness,  by  devices 
which  do  not  rest  upon  this  solid  and  sure  foundation,  has  committed 
itself  to  an  error,  the  results  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen  by  the 
wisest.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  advantages  of  soil,  or  climate, 
or  geographical  position  possessed  by  a  country,  you  will  invariably 
£od  that  in  the  severest  trials  through  which  it  may  have  passed,  the  , 
resource  upon  which  it  has  relied  with  most  success  has  been  the 
industry  and  devotion  of  the  great  body  of  its  people. 

In  our  own  case,  so  long  as  we  cultivate  to  the  utmost  attainable 
limit  the  moral  habits  and  the  intelligent  minds  of  our  people,  we 
may,  with  great  composure,  commit  all  such  experiments  as  the 
Credit  Mobilier  to  the  enterprise  of  others,  well  knowing  that  there 
lies  latent  in  the  common  people  of  this  country,  waiting  only  for 
the  stimulant  of  education,  a  depth  of  skill  and  invention  far  exceed- 
ing, even  as  a  means  towards  material  wealth,  the  imagined  results 
of  any  device  which  ever  turned  the  head  of  a  speculator — ^a  fund  of 
wealth  far  exceeding  anything  which  can  be  discovered  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world.  So  long  as  on  this  side  the  Channel  we  are  influ- 
enced by  these  views,  we  may  safely  content  ourselves  by  seeking, 
not  for  a  part,  but  for  the  whole  community,  a  prosperity  and 
progress,  resting  upon  religion,  sustained  by  freedom,  invigorated 
by  industry,  and  befitting  a  people  trained  to  prize  the  highest 
rewards  of  more  than  one  world. 
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Notes  on  Indian  Fibees  illustrated  ly  Prepared  Specimens.     By 
Mb.  2,  H.  Sadleb.     Communicated  hy  Colonel  Sykes. 

[Read  before  Section  (F,)  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  of  the  British  AssociatioB 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Leeds,  28th  September,  1858.] 

I  WAS  not  aware  when  I  mentioned  to  the  Section  the  existence  at 
the  India  House  of  many  new  India  Fibres  that  some  of  them  were 
given  to  Mr,  Sadler  for  manipulation,  and  I  am  now  glad  to 
exhibit  them  with  the  following  notes  :— 

Tbe  natives  of  India  were  at  an  early  period  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  spinning  and  weaving,  and  described  as  weaving  cloth  made  of 
fibres  from  trees  more  beautiful  than  from  sheep's  wool ;  and  in  the 
institutes  of  Menu,  written  before  the  Christian  era^  we  learn, 
that  the  sacrificial  thread  of  a  Brahmin  must  be  made  of  cottons, 
that  of  a  Gshatriya,  of  Sana  thread  only ;  that  of  a  Yaisya^ 
of  woollen  thread.  It  is  supposed,  that  the  Sana  thread  was  most 
probably  that  of  the  Sunn  {Crotolaria  Juncea), — Buddha,  in  his  ser. 
mons  preached  600  years  before  Christ,  interdicted  to  women  the  use 
of  certain  muslins  because  they  were  too  fine  for  decent  concealment. 

The  Ambaree  {Hibiscus  Cannibinus)  or  Mesta  plant  of  Bengal 
and  Palungo  of  Madras  and  Ambaree  of  Western  India,  is  very  gene- 
rally cultivated  all  over  India ;  it  grows  from  three  to  seven  feet  in 
height,  the  stem  straight  and  simple,  it  is  usually  called  Indian 
Hemp  or  one  of  the  Brown  Hemps  of  Bombay. 

Bandikai  of  Madras,  and  Bendy  of  Bombay  {ffibiseus  LonyifoUa), 
grows  to  a  great  height  and  very  straight,  with  a  few  branches,  and 
with  pyramidal  pods,  which  when  young  are  filled  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  mucilage,  and  are  gathered  and  cooked  as  a  vegetable ;  the 
ifruit  is  also  used  to  thicken  soups,  and  the  seeds  added  like  Barley 
to  it ;  they  may  be  also  roasted  as  a  substitute  for.  Coffee. 

The  Deckanee  Hemp,  Ambaree,  grows  with  a  straight  clear  stem 
from  four  to  seven  feet  in  height ;  its  leaves  are  in  general  used  as  an 
esculent  vegetable  by  the  natives,  and  taste  something  like  sorrel. 

Eouselle  {Hibiscus  Sabdariffa)  is  cultivated  in  most  gardens,  because 
its  calyxes  as  they  ripen  become  fleshy,  and  are  of  a  pleasant  acid 
taste,  and  are  employed  for  making  tarts,  as  well  as  an  excellent  jelly. 

Marool  of  Madras,  or  Bowstring  Hemp  {Sanseviera),  the  leaves 
when  cultivated  are  from  three  to  four  feet  long ;  the  fibre  extends 
their  whole  length  ;  from  these  fibres  the  ancient  Hindoos  made  a 
very  tough  elastic  thread,  of  which  they  made  their  bowstrings. 

The  Naroo  and  the  Naroo  T  fibres  being  both  new  ones,  no  descrip- 
tion is  yet  given,  except  that  they  are  natives  of  Malabar. 

The  Bunochra  {TTrena  Labata),  and  the  Kungio  {Urena  Sinuata), 
are  from  two  weeds  common  in  most  parts  of  India, 
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The  Mudar,  or  Mudder,  is  met  with  in  both  the  southern  as 
well  as  the  northern  parts  of  India,  in  considerable  quantities  in  all 
uncultivated  lands,  and  encroaches  even  on  cultivated  grounds.  It  is 
a  plant  with  broad,  fleshy,  glaucous-coloured  leaves,  and  which,  when 
pierced,  gives  out  a  milky  juice  from  every  part ;  this  is  called  Akand 
Mudar  in  Northern,  and  Yercum  in  Southern  India,  It  is  the 
Asclepias  Gigantea  of  Botanists.  Its  juice  and  the  powdered  bark  of 
its  roots  are  employed  medicinally  by  the  natives  of  India  in  cases  of 
leprosy  and  other  cutaneous  aflections ;  lately  its  milky  juice 
has  been  collected  by  making  incisions  into  the  plant,  and  preparing 
it  as  a  substitute  for  Caoutchouc  and  Gutta  Percha. 

The  Pods  of  the  Mudar  are  full  of  a  beautiful  glossy  silk  down, 
which  the  natives  spin  into  a  beautiful  soft  thread ;  from  intimation 
given,  this  article  will  soon  come  into  great  use  in  the  trade  of  this 
town  (Leeds).  The  native  mode  of  separating  the  fibres  of  the  Mudar 
is  tedious,  rude,  and  injurious ;  notwithstanding  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  fibres  known,  as,  from  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Wight,  it 
bore  552  lb.,  when  Crotolaria  Juncea  bore  only  40^  lb.,  and  a  small 
eord  bore  3  cwt.,  without  showing  the  least  symptom  of  distress ;  yet 
by  the  samples  now  produced  it  certainly  seems  better  adapted  for 
purposes  of  PJax  than  Hemp,  and  well  will  it  be  for  both  house- 
wives and  servants  if  ever  it  should  be  brought  into  general  domestic 
use  instead  of  Max,  for  common  washing  with  soap  and  water  will 
bleach  the  fibre  a  perfect  white,  beautiful  and  glossy. 

The  JBromelia  AnanaSy  and  Bromelia  Pigna,  also  the  Curratow 
fibres,  are  all  of  the  different  qualities  of  Bromeliacea,  or  the  Pine 
Apple  tribe.  It  appears  the  Pine  Apple  was  first  introduced  into 
Judia  by  the  Portuguese,  it  has  now  become  so  naturalized  as  to 
appear  indigenous ;  it  grows  in  enormous  quantities  in  various  parts 
of  India ;  indeed  so  plentiful  that  a  boat  load  of  the  fruit  has  been 
sold  for  one  rupee,  or  two  shillings,  at  Sincapoor  and  Malacca.. 

The  Perida  Fatida,  or  the  Vegetable  Silk ;  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  this  extraordinarily  beautiful  article  will  ere  long  enter 
largely  into  every  description  of  ladies'  wear. 

The  Neilgherry  Nettle  (Urtica  Heterophglla),  or  the  Vegetable 
Wool :  indeed  so  greatly  does  this  Wool  resemble  the  Sheep's  Wool, 
as  to  deceive  some  of  the  best  judges  in  England. 

The  fibre  is  long  in  staple  and  by  the  two  stricks  now  shown,  and. 
,  which  were  hackled  by  the  Messrs.  Marshalls  and  Messrs.  Hives  and 
Atkinson,  proof  is  afforded  how  well  it  is  adapted  for  Flax  Spinning 
Machinery,  and  when  Flax  Spinners  shall  provide  warps  of  this 
material  cotton  warps  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  warp  of  great 
strength,  be  introduced^  which  so  corresponds  with  all  the  essentials  of 
real  wopl,  that  when  mixed  with  wool,  they  will  both  take  the  same  dyes, 
mill  and  dress  together,  and  will  certainly  manufactuie  a  good  Cloth. 
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The  Flax  of  India,  according  to  Dr.!Roxbnrgh,ifl  mostly  cultivated 
on  account  of  its  seed,  and  the  part  which  in  most  other  countries 
is  most  valued,  is  there  thrown  away.  The  Belfast  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce observes,  that  as  India  annually  exports  nearly  100,000  quar* 
ters  of  seed  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  has  been  calculated,  that 
the  plants  producing  this  quantity  of  seed,  would  yield  annually  at 
the  least  12,000  tons  of  fibre,  value  say  600,000/.,  all  of  which  now 
goes  to  waste.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  question 
is  one  of  immense  importance  not  only  to  this  country,  which  requires 
such  immense  quantities  of  Flaxfibre;  but  to  India,  which  produces  such 
enormous  supplies  of  seeds,  and  is  supposed  to  waste  so  much  of  Valu- 
able  exportable  material.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  very  best 
Flax  may  be  produced  in  India,  and  always  at  a  remunerating  price, 
for  labour  there  is  so  plentiful  and  cheap,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
extent  of  cultivation  entered  into,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  being  under- 
sold by  any  nation  upon  earth.  It  has  been  said,  that  if  any  party  in 
India  could  supply  this  Kingdom  with  100,000  tons  of  India  Flax  at 
this  time,  he  might  go  on  shipping  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  never  feel 
the  least  fear  of  overstocking  the  market.  Instructions  have  been 
given  for  a  considerable  supply  of  four  of  the  different  India  fibres. 

The  Silk  of  the  Wild  Silk  Worm  ought  to  be  noticed,  as  the  fibre, 
or  thread,  is  fifteen  times  stronger  than  that  of  the  common  silk.  I^o 
doubt  it  will  be  of  importance  to  Manufacturers  of  what  is  called 
Spun  Silk,  as  by  proper  looking  after,  an  immense  quantity,  now 
completely  neglected,  might  be  collected  and  brought  to  be  of  great 
advantage  to  them. 

The  above  is  from  information  not  collected  by  myself,  but  to  the 
accuracy  of  which  I  can  bear  testimony  from  personal  knowledge.  India 
produces  some  200  varieties  of  fibres  for  examination,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  for  future  use  in  Europe.  The  India  House  Museum  contains 
specimens,  not  only  of  these,  but  of  every  article  of  raw  and  cultivated 
produce  of  India ;  Minerals,  Gums,  Dyes,  Woods,  and  Cereals,  and 
specimens  of  all  the  textile  fabrics  and  works  of  art  and  taste ;  the 
whole  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  manufacturers  can 
obtain  any  desired  information  upon  application. 

In  closing  these  notices  it  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Dickson  of 
Leeds  not  to  state  that  the  subject  has  engaged  his  earnest  attention ; 
and  that  he  has  a  case  of  prepared  Indian  Fibres  in  the  Exhibition 
of  local  Industry. 

I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Section  only  to  such  fibres  as 
have  been  manipulated  by  Mr.  Sadler,  but  for  elaborate,  complete,  and 
instructive  papers  upon  Lidian  fibres,  I  must  refer  the  Section  to  vol.  ii. 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  p.  366,  and  to  vol.  v.,  p.  17,  where  the  lamented 
Dr.  Boyle  will  be  found  to  have  nearly  exhausted  the  subject. 
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On  the  FrogreBs  ofEn^^  Tbade  on  the  Coktinbht. 

J9y  M.  CoEE  VAK  DE  Maebew,  Chairman  of  the  International  JEk'ee 

Trade  Association  at  Brussels. 

[Read  before  Section  (F,)  Economic  Science  and  Statistics^  of  the  British  Associatioii 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Leeds,  28th  September,  1858.] 

Last  year,  the  ^^Association  Internationale  pour  les  Beformes 
Douanieres"  sent  a  deputation  to  the  "  Congres  de  la  Bienfaisance,^* 
at  Praukfort,  to  the  Dublin  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  and 
to  the  "  Congres  de  Statistique,**  at  Vienna.  We  also  sent  a  well 
appointed  Committee  to  the  Exhibition  of  Swiss  Industry  at  Berne, 
with  a  mission  to  report  upon  the  state  of  the  industrial  prosperity 
enjoyed  by  a  country  where  no  protective  duties  exist ;  the  fiscal 
duty  upon  the  importation  of  manufactured  goods  in  Switzerland 
being  2  or  3  per  cent. 

The  attention  of  our  Committee  was  particularly  directed  to  the 
state  of  the  cotton  manufactories  in  Switzerland ;  our  object  in  this, 
being  to  demonstrate  before  the  Cotton  Manufacturers  of  Q-hent, 
who  are  our  greatest  opponents,  that  the  enormous  protection  of 
which  they  claimed  the  maintenance  with  such  angry  feelings  towards 
us,  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  poor  figure  they  cut  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  of  London  and  Paris. 

Two  members  of  our  Committee,  M,  Victor  Deheselle  and 
M.  Eugene  Snoeck,  both  Cloth  Manufacturers  in  our  Woollen  Dis- 
trict of  Verviers,  were  specially  charged  with  this  important  part 
of  the  mission.  A  most  complete  and  able  report  of  the  whole  was 
drawn  up  by  the  well-known  economist  and  editor  of  the  "  JEcono* 
miste  Belge^^  M.  Gustavo  De  Molinari.  I  regret  that  time  will  not 
allow  mo  to-day  to  give  you  a  translation  of  some  extracts  from  our 
Eeport.  I  shall,  however,  just  mention  the  heads  of  the  conclusion, 
as  regards  the  comparison  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Switzerland  and 
in  Belgium.  Belgium  has  a  population  of  four  and  a  half  millions, 
Switzerland  of  two  and  a  half  millions. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  duties  on  Cotton  in  both  coun- 
tries ;— 

Smss  TaHff. 

s.   d. 

Cotton,  Raw  -     6  per  2  cwt.  (100  kilog.) 

Do.  Thread  and  Twist  ....     3    2        „ 

Do.   Sewing  Thread  5    6        ,, 

Do.   Cloth,  Printed   12  10        „ 
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Belgian  Tariff. 

£  8.   d. 

Cotton,  Raw    Free. 

Do.    Yarn  4     1     6  per  2  cwt. 

Do.    Twist  and  Dyed 5     19        „ 

Do.     Cloths 8  13    -        „ 

Do.       do.    Printed    15     1     -        „ 

If  we  calculate  the  yalue  of  the  above  goods,  and  compare  it  with 
the  weight,  we  find  that  the  duties  in  Belgium  will  run,  ad  valorem, 
Irom  50  to  150  per  cent ;  whereas  those  of  Switzerland  do  not  exceed 
tin  average  of  2  or  3  per  cent. 

Such  is  the  state  of  Customs  legislation  in  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
Idnd.  The  following  are  the  respective  results  in  both  countries : — 
In  Belgium,  the  cotton  spinning  occupies  about  500,000  spindles  ; 
in  Switzerland,  the  amount  is  1,200,000.  Belgium  imports  raw 
cotton  of  inferior  quality  eleven  millions  kilogrammes  ;  Switzerland 
thirteen  millions.  Belgium  exported,  in  1856,  262,000  kilogrammes 
thread,  and  for  a  value  of  16,871,000  francs  cotton  cloth ;  during  the 
satne  yisar,  Switzerland  exported  820,000  kilogrammes  of  thread,  and 
8,250,000  kilogrammes  of  woven  stuffs;  the  latter  is  valued,  by 
M.  Kindt,  the  delegate  of  the  Belgian  Government  at  the  Swiss 
Exhibition,  at  eighty  million  francs. 

Those  figures  require  no  comment ;  they  speak  for  themselves, 
and  notwithstanding  their  eloquence,  the  Ghent  Manufacturers  are 
using  every  efibrt  to  maintain  the  present  enormous  protective  duties 
which  aro  the  evident  cause  of  the  inferiority  they  displayed  at  the 
Public  Exhibitions. 

However,  in  Belgium,  as  in  ^most  every  country,  the  Qt)vem- 
ment  is  better  placed  than  individuals  to  judge  of  economical  results, 
and  is  looking  forward  anxiously  to  the  reform  of  our  tariff.  A  good 
dtep  has  been  made  in  that  direction,  and  a  new  law  is  now  proposed  to 
reduce  the  duties  on  cotton  to  the  figures  which  we  recommend, 
that  is,  12  or  15  per  cent.  This  measure,  however,  will  meet  with 
inuch  opposition ;  the  seven  members  for  Ghent  will  vote  against 
any  change  of  the  present  duties  on  manufactured  cottons. 

The  Belgian  tariff  has,  in .  several  instances,  been  modified  in  a 
liberal  point  of  view.  These  changes  are  all  comprised  in  our  newly 
printed  tariff  (January  last). 

The  French  Government  also  seems  anxious  to  give  a  liberal 
turn  to  the  tariff;  but,  notwithstanding  their  strength,  the  present 
rulers  of  France  were  obliged  to  withdraw  their  liberal  intentions,  in 
presence  of  the  powerful  industrial  coalition  of  the  Northeirn  Depart- 
ments, and  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  political 
economy  throughout  the  whole  papulation.    And  what  is  still  more 
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discouraging,  this  state  of  things  is  likely  to  continue  so,  as  long  as 
the  liberty  of  speaking  and  writing  remains  enslaved  as  it  is  at 
present  in  France. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  prejudices  they  have  so  successfully 
established,  the  Manufacturers  will  maintain  them  by  every  means  in 
iheir  power.  One  of  these  consists  in  exciting  the  passions  of  the 
people  by  feelings  of  rivalry  against  England  (and  this  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  succeed  in  at  present  in  France).  The  portion  of  the 
French  Manufacturers  who  at  present  profess  the  greatest  share  of 
industrial  monopoly,  have  formed  amongst  themselves  a  powerful 
association,  the  object  of  which  is  to  re-establish  the  continental 
blockade  against  England,  which  was  the  great  object  of  the  first 
Emperor.  That  system,  so  energetically  supported  by  their  press, 
was  defended  against  us  by  one  of  their  lawyers,  M.  Walduck,  at 
our  last  meeting  of  Ghent.  They  hope,  as  they  say,  to  get  every 
country  in  Central  Europe  to  join  them  in  reducing  all  tariffs  to  the 
perpetual  exclusion  of  England,  They  will  buy  nothing  from  Eng- 
land ;  but  they  do  not  say  whether  they  would  condescend  to  sell  to 
her.  However  absurd  all  this  may  be,  this  Association  is  at  present 
making  great  efforts  to  buy  some  of  our  Belgian  papers  to  their 
cause.  I  have  just  now  been  informed  that  they  have  purchased 
three  of  them,  viz.,  the  "  T^iegraphe,"  the  "  Observateur  Beige," 
and  the  "  Journal  de  la  Belgique."  You  will  have  seen  by  the  public 
papers  how  Prince  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  proposition 
JK)  reduce  the  duties  in  Algiers,  before  the  clamours  of  this  party. 

Our  Belgian  movement  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  All  oui^ 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  enlightening  of  the  public  mind,  because 
we  are  convinced  that  no  reform  can  stand,  however  useful  it  may 
•be,  while  public  opinion  is  not  made  favourable  to  it.  Our  agitation 
has  another  object ;  it  teaches  the  people  how  to  use  the  great  instru- 
ments of  popular  opinion — the  press  and  public  meetings — ^in  the 
practice  and  the  working  out  of  the  constitutional  liberties  with 
which  our  country  is  blessed.  By  thus  directing  our  efforts  towards 
public  opinion,  we  have  obtained  great  results.  "We  have  gained  to 
our  cause  aU  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  but  two  or  three  ;  we  have 
caused  great  reductions,  and  in  many  cases  complete  suppression  of 
duties  upon  various  raw  materials,  such  as  coal,  iron,  dye  stuffs,  &c. ; 
we  have  promoted  a  petition  to  the  House,  from  10,000  agricul- 
turers,  asking  the  complete  suppression  of  duties  upon  iron,  and 
out  of  108  representatives,  25  voted  for  that  suppression.  So  we  may 
say  we  are  progressing ;  and,  owing  to  the  freedom  we  enjdy,  we 
confidently  hope  for  full  success. 
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Notes  on  Belf-sitppobtiko  Dispeksabies,  tcit%  some  Statistics  of  the 
Coventry  Provident  JDispensary.  Communicated  hy  Ghables  H. 
BBAOSBBrDGE,  EsQ.,  Athcrstone  Sail,  WartoicJcshire, 

[Read  before  Section  (F,)  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Leeds,  the  28th  September,  1858.] 

In  offering  the  Statistics  of  the  self-supporting  Dispensary  at  Coventry 
to  this  Section,  I  do  it  as  an  example  of  those  institutions  projected 
by  Mr.  H.  L.  Smith,  of  Southam,  Warwickshire,  which  when  sup- 
ported by  a  sufficient  number  of  members,  have  been  successful. 
The  Statistics  of  that  at  Northampton  are  fully  as  favourable, 
though  not  carried  over  so  long  a  period ;  this  latter  having  been 
instituted  in  1845,  and  the  former  in  1831.*  The  Queen's  visit  to 
"Warwick  gave  occasion  to  the  formation  of  a  Central  Society  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  principle,  to  whom  application  might  be  made 
for  information  as  to  rules,  books,  and  other  details,  by  the  possession 
of  which  the  founders  might  proceed  safely,  and  without  danger  of 
failing  in  their  objects,  provided  always  the  one  necessity  of  all  insur- 
ance against  risks,  sufficient  numbers,  be  supplied.  This  little  Society 
was  founded  at  Warwick  in  July  last  (1858),  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  High  Sheriff,  Lord  Warwick,  Lord  Willoughby,  and  several 
magistrates  and  gentlemen  of  the  county,  as  well  as  two  or  three 
gentlemen  from  Coventry  and  Northampton,  being  present,  and 
vouching  for  the  working  of  the  Coventry  and  Northampton  Dispen- 
saries for  more  than  twenty  years.  To  this  Society  the  following 
towns  have  already  applied  for  information : — Bath,  Bradford,  Con- 
way, Hereford,  Southend,  and  Tadcaster.  It  is  called  the  "  Society 
"  for  promoting  the  principles  of  Eoyal  Victoria  Self-supporting  Dis- 
"pensaries."  Honorary  Secretary — H.  S.  Smith,  Esq.,  Southam; 
Bankers — ^Messrs.  Greaves,  Greenway,  and  Smith,  Warwick;  Com- 
mittee meets  at  the  Warwick  Arms,  at  Warwick. 

*  The  following  are  the  statistics  for  1857  of  the  Dispensaries  at  Coventry  and 
Northampton : — 


Place. 

Members. 

Cases 
Attended. 

Midwifery 
Cases. 

Paid  for 
Drugs. 

Paid  to 

Medical 

Men. 

Paid  by 
Free 
Fund. 

Coventry             ) 
(founded  1832)  j 

Northampton      \ 
(foQndedl845)/ 

No. 
4,500 

5,429* 

No. 
2,927 

14,960 

No. 
48 

222 

251 
166 

£ 
491 

578 

£ 
749 

751 

♦In  1851. 
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The  advantages  to  members  are,  tliat  the  Dispensaries  are  founded 
on  the  principle  of  Provident  Insurance.  Practice  is  afforded  to 
medical  men,  and  emulation  excited.  Many  cases,  no  doubt,  are 
brought  under  their  notice  which  would  otherwise  have  been  neglected, 
till  too  late  for  remedies  to  be  applied ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
facilities  afforded  by  these  institutions  for  obtaining  statistics  of  dis- 
ease, and  of  their  tendency  to  promote  sanitary  improvements. 

Clubs  can  be  taken  in  en  masse,  and  Cholera  cases  are  attended 
gratis.  The  payments  to  medical  m6n,  when  divided  by  the  number 
of  cases  appear  to  be  about  Is.  at  Northampton,  but  are  considerably 
higher,  about  3«.  4^.,  at  Coventry  ;  the  other  expenses  are  salaries  to 
Dispenser  and  a  boy,  and  the  purchase  of  drugs,  leeches,  and  instru- 
ments. The  variation  arises  from  calculating  attendance  on  every 
child  in  one  instance  and  not  in  the  other.  In  each  case  the  medical 
men  have  divided  750if.,  [Coventry  11,  less,  Northampton  17.  more,] 
and  are  satisfied.  The  number  of  visits  made  at  patients'  abodes  in 
severe  cases  is  not  mentioned. 

At  Coventry  each  family  selects  its  medical  man  for  the  year ;  so 
that  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  enter  every  slight  case  among  the 
children  for  a  proportional  division  among  the  medical  men  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 
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CovKNTBT  Provident  Dispbksabt.— iTtcef^y-MMn 
s  4  5  6  7 


Yean 

bcgmning 
Mth  M  vcb. 


1831.. 
82.. 
33.. 
34.. 
35.. 

1836.. 
37.. 
88.. 
39.. 
40.. 

1841.. 
42.. 
43.. 
44.. 
45.. 

1846.. 
47.. 
48.. 
49.. 
50.. 

1851.. 
52.. 
63.. 
54.. 
55.. 

1856.. 
57.. 


KuBberof 

Nflv 
Memberi^ 
including 

Col.  3. 


No. 


930 

1,104 

757 

883 
685 


Members 
Admitted 
irbea  Sick 
by  Pnyment 
of  10#.  for 
8  Month!' 
▲tt«iidanoe. 


No. 


100 
150 
115 

122 
134 


Cmcb 

of 
SickneM. 


No. 
1,500 
2,437 
1,668 
1,624 
1,500 

1,610 
1,882 
1,638 
1,921 
2,001 

I    3,543 

1,847 
2,128 
2,135 

2,193 
2,044 
1,878 
2,060 
1,795 

1,664 
1,788 
1,912 
2,287 
2,445 

2,654 
2,927 


Tinted 

at  Home, 

exclnsive  of 

Col.(L 


No. 


778 


550 
400 


549 
720 
816 

643 
852 


Midwifery 
Cases. 


No. 
10 
55 
52 

47 
41 

53 
31 
48 
39 
51 

79 

61 
61 

67 

50 
50 
30 


52 

28 
35 
29 

25 

48 


2Vb^e.~From  1831  to   1852  there  were  two  Surgeons;    after  that  three   Sargeons  and 
The  ayerage  nnmber  of  Free  Memhers  on  the  books  is  about  3,000 ;  it  was  limited, 
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Years,  1831-57.    /Statistical  Analysis  of  the  Reports. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

U                 18 

14 

1«    ' 

Income. 

Ezpenditare. 

Subscrip- 
tions and 

Interest  of 
Funded 
Property. 

Payments 

of 
Ordinary 

(Prec) 
Members. 

Total 

P&idto 
Medical 
Officers. 

Salaries  to 
Dispenser 
and  Boy. 
Instru- 
ments. 

Purebase' 

of  House, 

Bijnt, 

Bates, 

Repairs^  8cc. 

Drugs 

and 

Leeches. 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

329 

126 

455 

81 

67 

27 

46 

azi     - 

140 

366 

506 

263 

77 

31 

103 

474 

144 

401 

545 

268 

73 

25      , 

113 

479 

118 

416 

534 

287 

67 

43 

89 

486 

128 

397 

S^S 

262 

72 

27 

95 

456    ' 

107 

892 

499 

262 

74 

22 

90 

448    • 

138 

339 

477 

245 

72 

21 

54 

39a 

88 

426 

5H 

287 

69 

23 

99 

478 

86 

429 

S^S 

305 

69 

24 

84 

482 

92 

437 

529 

287 

61 

21 

110 

479 

74 

418 

49» 

269 

63 

245 

108 

685    . 

366 

884 

690 

273 

61 

450 

71 

^SS 

121 

409 

530 

266 

61 

12 

81 

420 

109 

445 

554 

289 

67 

15 

106 

477 

87 

451 

538 

293 

64 

10 

105 

47a 

74 

435 

B09 

m 

61 

9 

75 

428 

78 

411 

489 

270 

61 

9 

76 

416 

71 

377 

448 

245 

61 

12' 

75 

393 

69 

348 

417 

226 

62 

8 

86 

J82 

62 

376 

437 

252 

61 

15 

74 

40a    - 

72 

335 

407 

223 

72 

10 

79 

384 

62 

345 

407 

243 

77 

8 

59 

387 

63   ' 

431 

494 

288 

71 

7 

92 

458 

64 

510 

574 

340 

79 

10 

119 

548    , 

66 

564 

630 

376 

79 

26 

133 

614 

64 

647 

711 

431 

92 

15 

132 

670 

66 

749 

815 

492 

97 

10 

151 

750 

one  Consulting  Physician. 

at  first,  to  2,500 ;  it  is  now  about  4,500,  many  of  whom  are  children. 
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The  Sewmg  Machine  in  Olaggow,  and  its  Effeeta  on  ProducHonf 
Frices,  and  Wages,    By  Johk  Steaito,  LL.D. 

[Read  before  Section  (F»)  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Leeds,  the  25th  September,  1858.] 

The  1186  of  Sewing  Macbines  througliout  Europe  and  America, 
during  the  last  few  years,  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  not  only 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  mechanist  towards  their  improvement, 
but  likewise  that  of  the  economist  as  to  their  results.  Whilst  the 
imperfections  of  these  novel  instruments  for  curtailing  labour  and 
lessening  expense  are  gradually  being  removed,  we  find  the  usual  cry 
of  their  interference  with  the  ill-paid  sempstress  being  at  the  same 
time  raised. 

The  first  Sewing  Machines  publicly  exhibited  in  Q-reat  Britain 
were  one  by  Mr.  Blodget  of  America,  and  another  by  Mr.  Judkin,  an 
Englishman,  who,  however,  had  imported  his  from  the  United  States. 
Both  were  shown  in  action  in  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition  of  1851,  and 
were  regarded  as  objects  of  great  curiosity.  During  the  short  interval 
which  took  place  between  the  close  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the 
opening  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  a  great  advance  had  taken  place 
towards  the  improvement  and  variety  of  sewing  machines ;  for  we 
find  that,  in  the  Industrial  Palace  of  the  Champs  Elysles,  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  different  persons  exhibited  Sewing  Machines ;  which 
were  not  there  shown  as  novelties,  but  as  articles  in  common  use  and 
for  sale.  In  short,  to  nse  the  words  of  the  Bev.  A.  "Willis,  in  his  able 
Beport  on  Machinery  for  Woven  Eabrics,  ^4t  appeared  as  if  this 
implement  had  sprung  into  industrial  life  and  taken  its  place  as  an 
established  and  universally  recognised  member  of  the  series  of  manu^ 
facturing  machines."  The  machines  exhibited  in  Paris  consisted 
of  four  classes:  1st,  Embroidering  Machines.  2nd,  Chain-stitch 
Machines.  3rd,  Shuttle-stitch  Sewing  Machines ;  and  4th,  Compound 
Chain-stitch  Sewing  Machines.  Patents  for  all  those  different  kinds 
and  several  more  have  been  from  time  to  time  taken  in  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  fact  is,  since  the  period  of  the  first  introduction  till  the  pre- 
sent time,  many  changes  have  been  made,  and  many  new  appliances 
have  been  added  to  these  implements,  both  for  improving  the  quality 
and  adding  to  the  quantity  of  the  work  done  by  them ;  and  even  at 
this  hour  there  are  mechanicians  busyiug  themselves  with  new 
improvements. 

The  cost  of  the  various  machines  now  in  use  varies  greatly — ^the 
best  ranging  from  26Z.  to  30Z.  each,  and  some  being  produced  of  an 
inferior  kind  in  America  so  low  as  ten  dollars  each.    The  better  class 
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of  machines  at  present  used  are  calculated  to  make  almost  every- 
thing formerly  executed  by  the  needle,  or  even  awl,  viz.,  upper  and 
under  male  and  female  clothing,  caps,  boot  and  shoe  closing,  saddlery, 
harness,  carriage  furniture,  hats,  trunks,  carpet  bags,  sacks,  sails, 
mitts,  and  gloves.  In  short,  an  ordinary  Shuttle  Machine  will  stitch 
equally  well  either  a  shirt  collar  or  a  leather  trace  for  harness,  and 
can  be  applied  to  every  sort  of  tailoring  or  shoe-work. 

The  advantages  derived  from  using  a  Sewing  Machine  in  compa- 
rison to  hand  labour,  depends  much  on  the  quality  of  the  work  to  be 
done,  but  it  is  affirmed  that  the  .finer  and  more  difficult  the  work  the 
more  benefit  from  the  machine.  In  the  least  advantageous  work  the 
machine  is  equal  to  six  persons,  and  in  many  kinds  of  work  it  is 
equal  to  ten  or  twelve.  One  of  the  latest  improved  machines  will 
complete  a  thousand  stitches  in  a  minute.  The  stitch,  too,  can  be 
altered  from  four  to  forty  in  an  inch  in  a  moment,  while  seams  of 
every  desired  curve  or  angle  can  be  sewed  with  perfect  facility.  In 
a  word,  the  instrument  has  of  late  been  so  greatly  improved,  that  its 
adoption  is  becoming  more  and  more  general  throughout  the  great 
manufacturing  marts  of  the  world. 

The  important  question  then  arises,  has  the  introduction  of  Sew- 
ing Machines  interfered  with  hand  labour,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent. 
Limiting  our  inquiries  in  the  meantime  to  Glasgow,  where  the  intro- 
duction of  Sewing  Machines  has  been  recent  and  their  adoption 
rapid,  it  may  be  stated  that,  looking  to  all  the  sources  likely  to  fur- 
nish correct  information  on  the  subject,  the  following  results  have 
been  obtained,  and  may  be  relied  on : — 

1st,  The  number  of  machines  at  work  in  Glasgow  at  present  is 
about  900. 

2nd,  Each  machine  on  an  average  does  the  work  of  six  or  eight 
women,  but  it  requires  one  to  work  it,  and  from  three  to  four  to 
prepare  the  work  for  it,  and  to  fasten  the  ends.  They  are  chiefly 
wrought  by  the  foot,  but  a  few  are  driven  by  the  steam-engine.  The 
latter  power  does  not  diminish  the  cost ;  but  it  leaves  the  attendant 
at  greater  liberty  to  use  her  hands,  while  it  lessens  her  physical 
labour. 

3rd,  These  900  machines  are  chiefly  employed  on  portions  of 
shirts,  chemises,  stays,  and  other  underclothing ;  on  caps,  on  shoes 
and  boots,  and  on  portions  of  men  and  women's  outer  garments ;  but 
no  article  of  dress  of  any  kind  is  wholly  executed  by  the  machine, 
the  remainder  being  done  by  the  hand-needle,  or  other  hand-labour, 
this  remainder  being  generally  the  largest  portion. 

4th,  The  superior  style  or  character  of  the  work,  combined  with 
the  lessened  cost  of  the  production,  has  greatly  increased  the  demand 
for  these  articles  for  home  consumption,  but  more  particularly  for 
shipment  to  all  parts  of  the  world.     The  machine  has  also  increased 
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the  ornamental  work  put  upon  articles  of  dress,  such  as  double 
instead  of  single  stitching  upon  chemises  and  shirts,  and  extra- 
ornamental  stitching  on  the  breast  of  coats  and  other  upper-clothing. 

6th,  The  wages  of  a  handy  female  attending  each  machine  are 
from  7*.  to  10«.  per  week,  whereas  a  mere  sempstress  can  scarcely 
earn  half  this  sum,  and  that,  too,  through  long  protracted  labour. 
Those,  however,  who  are  employed  in  boot  and  shoe  closing  with  the 
machine,  of  whom  there  are  a  considerable  number  in  Glasgow,  gain 
even  higher  wages,  and  work  only  nine  hours  a-day.  This  work 
has  lately  been  done  to  such  an  extent,  and  the  saving  thereon  has 
been  so  considerable,  as  to  make  it  probable  that  ere  long  no  other 
method  will  be  pursued.  There  is  a  saving  on  this  labour  of  nearly 
50  per  cent.,  and  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  on  the  finished  article. 

6th,  On  the  introduction  of  the  Sewing  Machine  into  certain  of 
the  tailoring  establishments,  considerable  hostility  to  their  use  was 
manifested  by  the  journeymen,  and  as  yet  the  generality  of  the  tailors 
working  for  first-class  or  fashionable  parties  do  not  patronise  them, 
but  they  are  being  used  by  those  making  clothes  for  exportation  and 
coarser  garments  for  the  labouring  classes.  The  chief  diflSculty, 
in  fact,  arises  from  the  labour  being  of  two  kinds — the  maehine 
attendant  and  the  journeyman  tailor — the  latter  objecting  to  finish 
Bny  work  which  the  other  partly  executes.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  only  parts  of  a  coat  which  cannot  yet  be  sewed  by 
the  machine  are  the  button  holes  and  sewing  on  the  buttons. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  pretty  plain  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Sewing  Machine,  while  it  has  increased  the  power  and  the 
facility  of  production,  and  consequently  lowered  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  article,  has  at  the  same  time  been  rather  beneficial 
than  hurtful  to  those  dependent  on  their  needle. 

No  doubt,  like  all  new  inventions  for  the  saving  of  manual  labour, 
the  introduction  of  the  Sewing  Machine  has  produced  several  isolated 
cases  of  diflSculty,  but  this  soon  clears  away,  and  in  the  long  run 
tends  rath^  to  raise  than  to  lower  the  status  of  those  connected  with 
isuch  labour.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain — that  those  working  or 
connected  with  Sewing  Machines  are  making  higher  wages  than  they 
did  by  their  former  labour,  and  also,  that  while  the  maehine  may 
tend  to  displace  a  portion  of  male  labour,  it  at  the  same  time  calls 
into  existence  female  labour,  and  that,  too,  at  an  enhanced  value. 

The  introduction  of  the  Power-loom,  it  may  be  remembered,  at 
once  removed  persons  from  the  Hand-loom  to  the  factory^  and  ere 
long  raised  the  income  and  diminished  the  labour  of  those  working 
in  the  latter,  and  the  present  indications  tend  to  show  that  the  same 
result  will  attend  the  metamorphosis  of  the  ill-paid  and  liard-worked 
sempstress  into  that  of  the  Sewing  Machine  attendant.  Scarcely 
anything  can  aggravate  the  condition  of  her  who  depends  on  plain 
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sewing  for  her  support ;  and  if  machinery  could  only  absorb  the  labour 
of  those  now  wholly  dependent  on  their  needle,  it  might  perhaps 
render  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt "  a  picture  only  of  the  past,  and  confer 
a  blessing  on  thousands  of  the  worst  requited  daughters  of  labour  in 
our  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  need  scarcely  recall  the  fact  that,  when  the  rail- 
way system  was  inaugurated,  it  was  feared  that  horses  would  in  a 
great  measure  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  but  the  event  has  long 
since  shown  that  more  horses  are  required,  and  that  their  money 
value  has  much  increased  since  that  great  era  in  locomotion ;  and 
it  may  be  truly  said  that,  as  the  railways  did,  so  have  the  Sewing 
Machines  created  a  trade  for  themselves;  that  they  have  only  dis^ 
placed  the  most  unprofitable  portion  of  hand  needlework,  and  have 
indeed  tended  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the  wages  of  those 
engaged  in  this  species  of  labour. 


NOTE  BY  EDITOR. 

[In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  ensaed  on  Dr.  Strang's  Paper  at  Leeds, 
Mr.  Wehster  (of  Great  Geoi^e  Street,  Westminster)  mentioned  that  facts  had  come 
recently  before  him,  proving  that  the  Sewing  Machine  was  in  coarse  of  very  rapid 
extension  in  London  and  all  seats  of  large  trade.  Mr.  Webster  has  been  good 
enough  to  give  me  an  introdaction  to  Mr.  W.  Thomas  of  St.  Martin^le-Orand, 
London,  one  of  the  original  Patentees  of  the  Sewing  Machine,  and  probably  in  this 
country  the  largest  maker  of  the  Machines.  Mr,  Thomas  entirely  confirms  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Webster  as  to  the  rapid  extensions  which  are  taking  place  in  the 
use  of  the  Machine ;  and  he  also  folly  confirms  the  statement  of  Dr.  Strang  as 
regards  the  economy,  expedition,  and  enlarged  employment  arising  fipom  iht  use  of 
the  Machines.  In  one  establishment  in  London,  more  than  90  BCaohines  are 
employed  chiefly  m  stitching  men's  linen  collars.  ^  In  a  similar  establkhment  in 
Ireland  there  are  about  140  Machines.  Mr.  Thomas  thinks  that  on  an  average  each 
Machine  is  equal  to  the  labour  of  about  15  persons.  An  enormous  extension  of 
employment  too  ariMS  from  the  demand  for  hands  to  prepare  and  finish  the  work. 
The  Machine  is  in  course  of  extensive  application  to  Boot  and  Shoe  Making  ;  but  at 
Northampton  the  workmen  in  these  trades  resist  its  employment,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade  is  consequently  removing  to  other  Towns.  The  Machine 
is  largely  used  by  the  Slop  Tailors  and  Artoy  Contractors.  Under  efficient  manage- 
ment  the  cheapening  effected  by  the  Machine  in  the  cost  of  producing  articles  to 
which  it  Is  appUed  may  be  taken  at  20  to  25  per  cent.  Hitherto,  however,  the 
benefit  of  this  cheapening  hat  only  partiaUy  reached  the  actual  consumer,  and  the 
full  value  and  importance  of  the  inrentioii  will  not  be  witnessed  until  the  redaction 
of  C98t  has  begun  to  operate  fully  on  the  general  body  of  consumers.  It  is  quite  dear, 
however,  that  before  long  the  greatest  part  of  the  stitching  yn  ork  of  tiie  country  will 
be  done  by  machinery,  thereby  leaving  at  the  disposal  of  the  female  members  of  each 
&mily  a  large  part  of  the  time  now  occupied  in  mere  sempstress's  labour.] 
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TwEi^TT-BiGHTH  Meeting  of  the  British  AssooiA.Tio5r  for  tie 
Advancement  of  Science^  held  at  Leeds,  22nd — 2%th  Sejptemher, 
1858. 

Section  (P.) — Economic  Science  and  Statistics. 

Pre$ident. — Edward  Baines. 

Vtce'Presidentt.—Coionel  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S. ;  James  Heywood,  F.R.S, ; 
W.  Scrope  Ayrton,  F.S.A. ;  Darn  ton  Lupton ;  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth. 

Secretariei, — William  Nevrmarcli ;  John  Strang,  LL.D. ;  Professor  Cairnes  ; 
Captain  Fislibourne,  R.N. ;  Thos.  B.  Baines,  B.A. ;  Samuel  Brown. 

Commiiiee, — Edmund  Ash  worth;  Robert  Baker;  Joseph  Bateman,  LL.D., 
F.R.A.S.  ;  Thomas  Bazley;  Rev.  James  Booth,  LL.D.^  F.R.S.;  Charles  H. 
Bracebridge;  Dr.  Camps;  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. ;  J.  E.  Dibb;  C.  W.  Dilke ; 
Wm.  Donnelly,  C.B.;  W.  E.  Forster;  Jas.  Hole;  J.  A.  Ikin;  Thomas  John 
Kinnear;  Alderman  Leeman  (York) ;  Dr.  Waller  Lewis;  Horace  Mann;  Lord 
Monteagle;  Wm.  Murray;  Alderman  Neild  (Manchester);  F.  G.  P.  Neison; 
Alderman  Shuttleworth  (Manchester)  ;  W.  M.  Tartt ;  Rev.  F.  Watkins. 

The  following  Papers  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Section  :— 

Thursday,  2Srd  September,  1858. 

The  President. — Inaugural  Address. 

1.  John  Strang,  LL,I>. — Water  Supply  to  Q-reat  Towns— its  extent, 

cost,  uses,  and  abuses. 

2.  Thomas  Bazley, — Trade  and  Commerce  the  auxiliaries  of  Civili- 

zation and  Comfort. 

3.  William  Newmarch. — On  the  History  of  Prices  in  1857  and 

1858. 

4.  JP,  G.  P.  Neison, — An  examination  of  the  influence  of  over- 

crowding and  density  of  population  in  producing  Phthisis 
and  Diseases  of  the  Eespiratory  Organs,  applied  to  some 
questions  discussed  in  the  recent  Report  of  the  Sanitary 
Condition  of  the  Army. 

Friday,  2Uh  September,  1858. 

1.  The  JPresident.-^On  the  Woollen  Manufacture  of  England,  with 

special  reference  to  the  Leeds  Clothing  District. 

2.  James  Kitson,  Jun, — On  the  Iron  Trade  of  Leeds. 

3.  Bobert  BaJcer.^On  the  Industrial  Economy  of  Leeds  and  its 

district. 

4.  John  James.— On  the  Eise,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  the 

Worsted  Manufactures  of  Yorkshire. 
6.  Jl  JE.  Dibb.— On  the  Registry  of  Deeds  in  the  West  Eiding. 
6.  Dr.  JBateman.—  On  the  Rate  of  Mortality  in  the  Metropolitan 

Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Industrial  Classes. 
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Saturday,  25th  September,  1858. 

1.  W.  M.  Tartt.—Oii  Subjects  connected  with  Crime  and  Punish. 

ment. 

2.  Hamer  StansfeU,— On  Distinctions  between  Money  and  Capital. 

3.  John  Strang,  Xi.D.— On  the  Money  Bate   of  Wages  in  the 

West  of  Scotland,  in  1851, 1857,  and  1858. 

4.  Professor  Cairnes.—On  the  Laws  according  to  which  a  Depre- 

ciation of  the  Precious  Metals,  consequent  upon  an  increase 
of  Supply  takes  place,  considered  in  connection  with  the  recent 
Gold  Discoveries. 

5.  Samuel  Brown.— On  the  Pinancial    Prospects  of  the  British 

Railways. 

6.  John  Strang,  XZ.D.-— On  the  Sewing  Machine  in  Glasgow,  and 

its  effects  on  Produce  and  Wages, 

Monday^  27th  Sejptemler,  1858. 

1.  James  Reywood,  J'.iJ./S',— Public  Service— Academic  and  Teachers' 

Examinations. 

2.  Edwin  Ohadwick,  G.B,^Oxx  the  Practical  Progress  of  the  Prin- 

ciple of  Competitive  Examinations. 

3.  John  Bope  Hennessy, — Results  of  the  Society  of  Arts'  Exami- 

nations. 

4.  Br.  Bateman. — On  the  Degree  of  Education  of  Persons  tried  at 

the  Middlesex  Sessions. 

5.  J2".  Walker.— On  the  results  of  Pree  Trade. 

Tuesday,  2Sth  September,  1858. 

1.  M,  Van  der  Maeren, — On  Pree  Trade  in  Belgium. 

2.  Br.  Bateman. — On  the  Investments  of  the  Labouring  Classes. 

3.  Bobert  Hunt. — On  the  Mining  Industry  of  Yorkshire. 

4.  W.  Newma/rch. — On  the  recent  History  of  the  Credit  Mobilior. 

5.  John  Bope  Mennessy, — On  the  prices  of  Cotton. 

6.  Col.  Sykes. — Notes  on  Indian  Fibres,  with  Specimens. 

7.  J.  O.  Marshall. — On  the  Plax  Manufacture  in  Yorkshire. 

8.  O.  Si  Bracebridge. — On  self-supporting  Dispensaries  in  War- 

wickshire. 

9.  Mrs.  Fyson. — On  Colonial  Postage. 

10.  Bichard  Valpy. — Brief  Eeview  of  the  Operations  in  the  Bank 

of  England  in  1857. 

11.  Wm.  Bonelly,  O.B. — On  Agricultural  Statistics  in  Ireland. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR-GENERAL'S  RETURN 

OF  THB 

MARRIAGES  in  ENGLAND  And  WALES  dueing  thb  Sscond  Quartkr 

(April— Junb),  and  op   the  BIRTHS  and  DEATHS  dueing  the 

Third  Quarter  (July — September),  of  1858. 

This  Return  comprises  the  Births  and  Deaths  registered  by  2,197  Registrars  in 
all  the  districts  of  England  daring  the  Summer  Qaarter  that  ended  on  September 
30th,  1858 ;  and  the  Maretaoes  in  12,303  churches  or  chapels,  about  3j997  regis- 
tered places  of  worship  unconnected  with  the  Established  Church,  and  629  Superin- 
tendent Registrars'  offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  June  30th,  1858, 

The  depression  of  the  country  diminished  in  the  spring  quarter  of  the  year.  The 
Marriages  nevertheless  remained  below  the  average  number. 

The  Birth-rate  was  slightly  below  the  average  in  the  Summer  Quarter.  Hie 
mortality  was  less  than  the  average  of  the  summer  season,  and  this  is  to  some  extent 
the  result  of  sanitary  improvements. 

Marriages.— '39,909  Marriages  were  celebrated  in  the  Quarter  ending  June 
30th ;  consequently  79,818  persons  married  in  the  three  months.  This  is  nearly 
20,000  in  eicess  of  the  numbers  married  in  the  previous  quarter,  but  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  numbers  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year.  The  people  mar- 
ked at  the  annual  rate  of  164,  the  average  rate  of  the  seasoE  being  171  in  }0,000. 
The  rate  of  marriage  is  lowest  in  winter  ;  and  in  the  last  winter  it  was  125,  or 
16  below  the  average  of  that  season;  so  that  the  improvement  of  the  prospects  of 
the  people  in  spring  is  evident.  The  agricultural  counties  of  the  South  of  England, 
the  Northern  counties  and  London,  were  but  slightly  affected;  Staffordshire  and 
Lancashire  experienced  the  greatest  degree  of  depression,  but  that  was  not  very 
considerable. 

England  : — Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the  Tears 
1852-58,  and  in  the  Quabtbbs  of  those  Years. 


Calendar  Years,  1852-58  i-Numbers. 

Tears 

•68. 

*67. 

•66. 

'55. 

*54. 

*68, 

'52. 

Marriages    No. 

159,392 

159,337 

152,113 

159,727 

164,520 

158,782 

Birtht „ 

662,884 

657,453 

635,043 

634,405 

612,391 

624,012 

Deaths „ 

.... 

420,019 

390,506 

425,703 

437,905 

421,097 

407,135 

QuABYEBg  of  pack  Calendar  Year  ]1852*<58, 
(I.)  Marriages: — Numbers, 


Qr».  ended 
last  day  of 

March  .- No. 

'58. 

•67. 

'56. 

'56. 

'54. 

'53, 

'68. 

30,034 

.  33,381 

33,427 

29,186 

33,234 

35,149 

32,977 

June    „ 

39,909 

41,296 

38,820 

38,549 

40,518 

40,446 

40,092 

Septmbr „ 

38,829 

39,089 

37,308 

38,182 

39,899 

38,400 

Decmbr „ 

.... 

45,886 

48,001 

47,070 

47,793 

49,026 

47,313 
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{II.>  Births: — Numbers, 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March .jNo. 

'58. 

'57. 

'56. 

'55. 

'54. 

'53. 

'52. 

171,001 

170,381 

169,250 

166,225 

160,785 

161,729 

161,803 

June    „ 

169,170 

170,313 

173,263 

165,277 

172,457 

158,697 

159,031 

Septmbr „ 

157,449 

161,215 

157,462 

154,700 

154,724 

147,602 

151,222 

Decmbr,  ....  „ 

.... 

160,975 

157,478 

148,841 

146,439 

144,363 

151,956 

(III.)  Deaths: — Numbers, 


-     Ore,  ended 
last  day  of 

'58. 

'57. 

'56. 

'55. 

'64. 

'53. 

53. 

March No. 

125,902 

108,527 

103,014 

134,542 

111,843 

118,11.9 

106,358 

June    „ 

107,193 

100,205 

100,099 

106,493 

102,586 

107,647 

100,621^ 

Septmbr ,, 

98,260 

100,590 

91,155 

87,646 

113,843 

92,201 

100,382 

Decmbr „ 

110.697 

96,238 

97,022 

109,633 

103,130 

99,770 

Births. — 157,449  children  were  registered  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  Septem- 
ber 30th,  or  3,766  less  than  the  births  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous 
year.  The  birth-rate  was.  3*195,  or  slightly  below  the  average  rate  of  the  season, 
3-247. 

INCREA.8S  or  Population. — 157,449  Births  and  98,260  Deaths  wereregistere^, 
consequently  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  in  the  92  days  was  59,189,  or 
643  daily  in  England.  The  probable  natural  increase  of  population  in  the  United 
kingdom  was  964  daily. 

10,803,  or,  allowing  for  persons  of  undistinguished  nationality,  12,844  English 
Emigrants  sailed  fmm  ports  at  which  there  are  Government  emigration  agents  in  tb4 
last  three  months ;  6,859  to  the  Australian  colonies,  692  to  the  North  American 
colonies,  4,877  to  the  United  States,  and  416  to  all  other  places. 

England  x^Annual  Bate  Per  Gent,  of  Marriaqes,  Births,  and  Deaths,  during 
the  Years  1852-58,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Years, 

Cdlmdar  Years,  1852-68  i-^^-General  Per  Centage  lUsulU. 


YEAB8    

•ss. 

Mean 
'48-'$7. 

'57. 

•68. 

*65. 

'64. 

'83. 

'52. 

Estmtd.Fopln. 
of   England 

in  middle  of 
Year 

X9»5a3» 

.... 

19*305* 

i9»045» 

18,787. 

18,619, 

18,403, 

i8,zo6. 

Marrgs.  Perct. 
Births..,.     „ 
Deaths....    „ 



*-84Z 
3'374 

2*24^ 

•826 
3*434 
2*176 

•837 
3-452 
2050 

•810 
3*380 
2*266 

•858 
3*407 
2*352 

•894 
3-328 
2*288 

*872 
3*428 
2*236 
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Qui.iiTBii8  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1852*58. 
(I.)  Marriages  : — Per  Centages, 


Qr#.  ended 
hui  day  of 

'68. 

Mean 
'48-*67. 

'67. 

•66. 

•66. 

•64. 

'53. 

•52. 

M8rch....Per  ct« 

•627 

•705 

•705 

•708 

•633 

•728 

•778 

•730 

June M 

•821 

•853 

•860 

•819 

•824 

•875 

•883 

•885 

Septmbr.     ,, 

t..t 

•809 

•797 

•813 

•787 

•813 

•859 

•836 

Decrabr.      „ 

•998 

•939 

•995 

•989 

1015 

1^053 

1027 

(11.) 

Births • 

--Per  Centages. 

Qn.  ended 
last  day  qf 

'58. 

Mean 
'48-'57. 

'67. 

•58. 

•55. 

•64. 

•53. 

'52. 

March....Per  ct. 

3-568 

3-518 

3-599 

3^585 

3-603 

3-520 

3-578 

3-582 

June    ....    „ 

3-482 

3-552 

3-546 

3-656 

3-534 

3-722 

3-464 

3-509 

Septmbr.     f. 

3-195 

3-M7 

3-308 

3-275 

3-261 

3-294 

3-177 

3^291 

Decmbr.      „ 

.... 

3*i8i 

3-294 

3-264 

3-128 

3-111 

3-100 

3-298 

(III.) 

Deaths 

: — Per  Centages. 

Qrs,  ended 
last  day  of 

•58. 

Mean 
'48-'57. 

•57. 

66. 

'56. 

'64. 

•53. 

•62. 

March....Per  ct. 

2-627 

2-471 

2-292 

2-182 

2-916 

2-449 

2-613 

2-354 

June „ 

2-206 

a-w5 

2-086 

2-112 

2-277 

2-214 

2-355 

2-221 

Septmbr.     „ 

1-994 

2-140 

2064 

1-896 

1-848 

2-42d 

1-985 

2^185 

Decmbr.      », 

.... 

2-154 

2-265 

1-995 

2-039 

2-329 

2^214 

2165 

The  Weather  and  the  Price  of  Provisions. — The  prices  of  Wheat  fell 
progressively  from  72«.  3^.  a  quarter,  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  September 
1856,  to  59«.  l\d,  in  1857,  and  to  44«.  7d,  on  an  average  in  the  corresponding  three 
months  of  the  present  year;  the  decrease  of  price  was  thus  38  per  cent.  The 
price  of  beef  by  the  carcase  at  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  markets  fell  in  the  two 
years  from  h\d,  to  h\d,  a  pound;  mutton  from  6<f.  to  h\d.  a  pound,  or  8 
per  cent,  in  price.  Potatoes  (York  Regents)  were  sold  at  7'8s.  a  ton  at  the 
Waterside  Market,  Southwark ;  or  26  per  cent,  less  than  the  prices  of  the  same 
season  of  the  previous  year.  In  this  year  30  lbs.  were  sold  for  a  shilling;  in  the 
last  year  21  lbs.  only.  The  price  of  potatoes  is  now  the  same  as  the  price  was  in 
1856. 

The  Weather  during  the  three  months  presented  some  peculiarities  ;  at  Green-, 
wich  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  July  was  below,  in  August  slightly  above  (1^5^), 
in  September  4-0°  above  the  average  of  87  years.  The  humidity  was  below,  the 
barometric  pressure  above  the  average.  The  Fain-fall  was  5  -4  in.  in  the  thre^  months, 
or  nearly  two  inches  below  the  average.    The  rain^fall  was  not  so  scanty  in  the 
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north;  in  latitude  52^-53®  it  was  71  in.,  in  latitude  53*'.54<»  it  was  8*4  in.     In  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  Devon,  and  Cornwall  from  7  to  8  inches  of  rain  fell. 

State  of  the  Public  Health. — 98,260  Deaths  were  registered  in  92  days; 
and  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  1*994  per  cent,  annually,  or  '146  below  the 

The  Average  Prices  o/ Consols,  ()f  Wheat,  Meat,  and  Potatoes,  aUo  the 
Average  Quantity  of  Wheat  sold  and  imported  Weekly y  in  each  of  the 
nine  Quartebs  ended  September  QOth,  1858, 

13  8  4  6  6  7 


Quarters 
ended 

Average 

Price 

of 

Consols 

(for 
Money). 

Average 

Price 

of 

Wheat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

Wlieat  sold  in 

the  290  Cities 

and  Towns  in 

England 

and  Vales 

makfaig 

Betums. 

Wheat  and 
Wlieat  Flour 
entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption at 
Chlcf^PorU  of 
Great  Britain. 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Leadenhall 

and  Newgate  Markets 

(by  the  Carcase), 
with  the  Mean  Prices. 

Average 
Prices  of 
Potatoes 

(York 

Begciits) 

per  Ton 

at 

Average  Number  of  Quarters 
weekly. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Waterside 

Market, 

Southwark. 

1856 

30  Sept. 

31  Dec. 

1857 
31  Mar. 

30  June 

30  Sept. 

31  Dec, 

1858 
31  Mar. 

30  June 

30  Sept. 

£ 
95 

92« 

9H 
93f 
90} 
89i 

96i 
97i 
961 

*.    d, 
72     3 

63    4 

56  10 
56    9 
59  11 
52    0 

46    5 
44     1 
44    7 

No. 
78,208 

112,909 

102,433 

107,850 

92,156 

101,025 

99,604 
92,955 
97,307 

No. 
117,807 

103,328 

51,310 
42,178 
55,384 
95,587 

64,652 
86,551 
82,373 

d,  d.  d. 
4i-6i 

5* 
3J-6» 

5i 

4i-6t 

5» 
4i— 6i 

Si 

4Jt-6i 

Si 

4i-6i 
51 

4i-6i 
Sk 

V 

4J~6* 
Sk 

d.  d.  d. 

5—7 

6 

4f-» 
5f 

H-n 

4}-6» 

5} 
4*-7 

Si 

4i-7 
5» 

41-7 

Si 
4i-6i 

5* 
4i-6i 

5i 

8,  #.    «. 

75—  80 

78 
90—110 

IOC 

100—120 

no 

105—150 

l^1 
95—115 

105 

130—150 

140 

130—175 

»5» 

140—185 
162 

65—  90 

77 

Note,— Tht  Total  Number  of  Quarters  of  Wheat  sold  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
entered  for  Home  Consumption,  has  been  as  follows : — 


18  Weeks  ended 

1856—30  Sept. 

„       31  Dec. 

1857—31  March 
„      30  June 
„      30  Sept. 
„      31  Dec. 

1858—31  March 
„      30  June 
f,      30  Sept. 


ars.8old.  ^^.^SSl""- 

1,016,000  1,531,000 

1,467,000  1,446,000 

1,331,000  667,000 

1,402,000  548,000 

1,198,000  719,000 

1,313,000  1,242,000 

1,294,000  840,000 

1,208,000  1,125,000 

1,264,000  1,070,000 
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arerage  rate  of  the  feason  exceeded  21 ;  the  actual  rate  of  the  last  quarter  was  less 
than  20  in  1,000. 

During  the  last  sammer  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  the  population  of  the 
conntry,  of  Villages  and  of  small  towns,  was  at  the  rate  of  17  in  1,000 ;  the  average 
rate  being  18.  And  in  the  same  time  the  Town  population  died  off  at  the  annual 
tate  of  24  in  1,000;  the  average  rate  being  26. 

The  deaths  in  the  ninety-tvo  days  amounted  to  98,260.  If  the  mortality  bad 
been  at  the  standard  rate  deduced  from  sixty-three  of  the  Least  Unbealthj  districts, 
the  deaths  would  have  amounted  to  735O88  ;  consequently  the  deaths  in  excess  of  the 
comparatively  healthy  average,  or  the  unnatural  deaths,  amounted  to  25,172;  of 
which  20,146  happened  ia  the  large  towns,  and  5,026  m  the  small  towns  and 
villages. 

Diphtheria,  which  is  often  called  "  throat  disease,"  has  prevailed  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  the  south,  and  has  now  extended  norfhwards ;  it  has  been  fatal  in  the 
Horncastle  district,  I^incolnshire;  prevalent  in  Newark;  and  several  children  have 


Deaths  in  the  Summer  Quarters^  {JtUy^Sept)  X^l-^Q.^Numhers. 


Deaths,  8tc 

1858. 

Total 

1848-57, 
(10  Years.) 

1857. 

1856. 

1855. 

1854. 

1853. 

1852. 

1851. 

la  125  Districts  and  23 ') 
Sub-districts,  comprising  > 
the  Chief  Towns    

53,703 
41^658 

549,368 
4361662 

55,733 
44.857 

49,976 
41,180 

46,654 
40,993 

67,555 
46,288 

50,153 
42,048 

54,803 
45,579 

49,113 

In  the  remaining  Districts  s 
and  Sub- Districts  of  Eng- 
land and  Walea,  eoropri«-  ) 
iug  chiefly  Small  Towns  | 
and  Country  Paruhea  ... } 

42,386 

All  England 

98,860 

986,030 

100,590 

91,155 

87,646 

113,848 

•2,201 

100,382 

91,499 

Arba,  Population,  Dbaths,  and  Mortality  per  Ceni.  in  the  Summer  QitarterSf 
(Jti/y— <S^«.)  lS48n5a 


Area 
in 

Statute 
Acres. 

(England.) 

P(qiuhition  Ennmerated. 
(England.) 

Deaths 

in  10 

Summer 

Quarters, 

1848-57. 

Average 
Annual 
Bate  of 
Mortality 
per  Cent.. 

of  10 
Summer 
Quarters, 
1843-57. 

Annual 

Rate  of 

Mortality 

per  Cent. 

in  the 

Summer 

Quarter 

1858. 

Gboups. 

Jnne  ft-7th, 
1841. 

March  31st, 
1861. 

In  125  Districts,  and\ 
23     Suh.Districts,  ( 
comprising        the  ( 
ChiefTowns  J 

In  the  remaining  Dis>^ 
tricts  and  Sub-dis- 
tricts   of   Enghind 
and  Wales,  compri-  ^ 
sing  chiefly  Small 
Towns  and  Country 
ParUhe* „ J 

No.     . 
2,149,800 

35,175,115 

No. 
6,838,069 

9,076,079 

No. 
8,247,017 

9,680,592 

No. 
549,368 

436,662 

Per  ot. 

1*781 

Per  ct. 
2-393 

1*685 

All  England ,. 

37,324,915 

15,914,148 

17,927,609 

986,030 

2*140 

1-994 
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died  of  the  disease  in  Sheffield.  Districto  of  the  East  Riding  and  of  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  have  been  visited  by  the  epidemic  diphtheria. 

Typhoid  fever,  which  a  young  physician,  Dr.  Murchison,  proposes  to  call  pytho- 
genic*  fever,  to  point  at  its  origin  from  putrid  animal  effluvia,  has  been  prevalent  in 
some  districts.  Several  deaths  occurred  from  it  in  Daventry.  All  the  cases  were 
confined  to  a  small  space  which  was  badly  drained.  The  Regius  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  University  of  Oxford  has  recently  written  an  interesting  report  on  this 
fever  occurring  in  the  parish  of  Great  Horwood.  The  township  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  704  in  1851 ;  and  125  had  been  attacked,  18  killed  by  the  fever  up  to  July 
9th,  the  date  of  his  report  He  shows  how  the  village,  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  in  a 
parish  pleasantly  wooded,  with  fine  pastures  and  fruitful  corn  fields,  occupied  by  a 
population  wholly  agricultural,  was  attacked  by  the  fever ;  how  the  first  case,  appear- 
ing about  Michaelmas  in  last  year,  occurred  in  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  place. 
The  patient  had  been  at  Buckingham,  and  there  was  much  fever  at  the  time.  He 
.  then  tells  how  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  servant,  and  the  servant  herself,  finally 
^1  ill  in  their  home ;  bow  all  the  people  of  a  room  over  filthy  water,  in  the  worst 
house  in  the  parish,  were  attacked,  and  three  of  the  family  died;  and  then  how  the 
inmates  of  a  new  row  of  houses  and  of  old  cottages  were  visited  by  the  village  plague. 
He  sums  up  by  ascribing  the  continuance  of  the  disease  during  the  last  nine  months 
in  various  degrees  to  contagion,  overcrowded  dwellings,  putrescent  matter,  and  an 
insufficient  supply  of  fresh  air,  or,  as  it  is  called,  bad  ventilation.  The  evil  is  most 
grievous  in  the  sleeping  rooms,  ''  We  can  do  no  more,"  said  one  woman,  '*  than 
"  keep  clean  that  which  we  have.  We  cannot  get  our  landlord  to  give  us  more  air,  or 
'*  make  the  windows  we  have  to  open.  *  Women,'  he  said,  'are  best  shut  up.*  " 
**  I  often  awake  stifled,*'  said  another  woman,  *'  and  me  and  my  husband  go  and  sit 
at  the  window."  The  poor  people,  however,  can  remedy  the  other  great  evil  from 
which  they  suffer ;  ''accumulations  of  muck,  filth,  and  piggeries  close  to  hi)man 
dwellings."  Here  is  the  type  of  fever  and  its  causes  in  agricultural  districts. 
J)r.  Adand  shows  how  the  ravages  of  disease  may  be  diminished.  He  sketches  a 
model  cottage,  and  refers  for  further  information  to  the  admirable  volume  by  Roberts 
en  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes.  He  tells  how  dwellings  should  be  managed, 
and  how  nuisances  should  be  abolished.t 

The  greater  part  of  the  evils  from  which  the  country  people  are  now  suffering  is 
the  result  of  ignorance,  which  can  only  be  dispersed  by  the  diffusion  of  sanitary 
knowledge  through  its  natural  channels,  the  medical  practitioners,  the  public  writers, 
the  lawyers,  the  clergy,  and  the  gentry  of  the  country.  Dr.  Acland,  at  one  of  the 
fountain  heads  of  education,  has  great  opportunities,  which  he  has  already  turned  to 
account  in  this  direction,  with  the  happiest  effects. 

Following  the  waters  of  the  hills  of  Buckinghamshire  down  through  the  fens,  we 
arrive  at  Ely.  Here  a  remarkable  example  is  found  of  the  salutary  effects  of  simply 
sanitary  measures,  of  which  every  town  in  the  kingdom  may  have  the  advantage. 
Ely  stands,  with  its  lofty  cathedral,  on  one  of  the  old  fen  Islanja.  It  is  a  small  city 
of  6,176  inhabitants  (in  1851),  and  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  low  lands, 
whare  the  great  systems  of  modem  embankments  and  draining  were  commenced  by 
Vermuyden,  one  of  Cromwell's  ooloneU  of  horse.  The  Bishop  of  Sly  in'ancient  times 
went  in  his  boat  to  Cambridge.  And  the  country  around,  like  all  our  old  marshes, 
is  still  imperfectly  drained.  The  atmosphere  has  therefore  no  natural  advantages. 
The  Pablic  Health  Act  was  introduced  in  1851.    The  Ely  Board  of  Health  was 

*  vvOofiaif  putresco. 

t  "  Fever  in  Agricultural  Districts.  By  H.  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Oxford."  This  pamphlet  should  be  widely 
circulated  through  aU  the  agrie^taral.  districts. 
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founded.  They  Ect  on  foot  two  great  works  ;  one  for  supplying  the  town  with  water, 
the  other  for  carrying  off  that  water  through  every  house  clear  out  of  the  town.  The 
public  works  were  completed  at  the  end  of  1854;  and  the  houses  were  gradually 
connected  with  the  public  sewers,  leaving,  however,  at  the  end  of  1857>  200  in  1,200 
houses  out  of  connection.  Mr.  Marshall,  the  superintendent  registrar  of  the  district^ 
in  an  able  paper  shows  the  results  of  this  great  experiment.  In  the  seven  years 
(1843-49)  before  the  Public  Health  Act  was  in  operation  the  mortality  was  at  the 
rate  of  26  deaths  annually  to  every  1 ,000  living ;  in  the  seven  subsequent  years 
(1851-57),  when  the  sanitary  measures  were  only  partially  carried  out,  the  mor- 
tality fell  down  to  the  rate  of  19  deaths  annually  to  every  1,000  living.  The  mor- 
tality in  the  two  last  years  (1856-57)  was  the  rate  of  17  in  1,000.  In  the  same 
periods  the  surrounding  rural  parishes  underwent  some  improvement;  but  the 
improvement  of  the  city  has  advanced  so  much  more  rapidly  that  its  mortality  was 
in  the  last  two  years  4  in  1 ,000  less  than  the  mortality  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  young  people  under  the  age  of  35  have  enjoyed  remarkable  immunities  from 
disease,  and  the  benefit  will  be  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations.  The  two 
chief  sanitary  works  which  have  been  completed  are  the  introduction  of  water  taken 
from  the  river  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  destruction  of  four  thousand  cubic  yards 
of  cesspools, — nearly  four  yards  to  each  house.  The  surveyor,  Mr.  Burns,  exclaims, 
with  justifiable  pride,  **  There  is  still  a  number  of  cesspools  remaining,  and  the 
**  sooner  they  are  done  away  with  the  better.  After  this  is  done,  I  may  truly  say 
'*  that  I  found  Ely  a  city  of  cesspools,  filth,  and  sickness;  but  I  shall  leave  it  a  city 
**  of  drains,  health,  and  cleanliness,  and  that  is  something  to  be  proud  of."  Yes, 
Mr.  Bums,  you  may  well  be  proud  of  your  work,  Pau  in  the  Pyrenees,  to  which 
British  invalids  still  resort  for  health,  experienced  a  mortality  of  28  and  23,  when  you 
had  reduced  the  mortality  of  Ely  to  17  in  1,000* 

The  citizens  of  Ely  have  sunk  15,000^  on  their  sanitary  works,  which  appear  to 
have  been  conducted  in  something  like  the  same  determined  spirit  as  animated  Crom- 
well's colonel  of  horse.  Certain  ratepuyers  who  enjoy  the  benefits  complain  of  the 
burthen  of  the  rates. 

We  may  now  turn  from  this  small  resolute  city  in  an  agricultural  district  to 
Liverpool,  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  great  work  of  sanitary  improve- 
ment is  also  advancing. 

Liverpool  lies  on  the  shore  of  the  fresh,  deep,  wide  Mersey,  which  is  lined  by  her 
magnificent  docks  ;  and  the  houses  rise  from  the  river  over  the  red  sandstone  heights 
in  long  stretching  lines.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  cover  the  plains  and  hills  behind 
the  queenly  town  ;  before  her  are  Ireland,  America,  and  the  Ocean  which  her  ships 
ride  over,  carrying  foreign  produce  or  the  manufactures  of  the  north,  to  and  from 
the  various  regions  of  the  world.  The  place  is  well  chosen  for  health;  and  in 
**  Cough's  Camden*'  (ed.  1806)  Liverpool  is  said  to  be  celebrated  for  **  her  beauty 
and  populousness.*'  Yet  it  was  found  and  published  in  the  first  Registration 
Report,t  that  the  mortality  of  the  population  of  this  district  was  in  the  latter  half  of 
1837  at  the  rate  of  39  in  1,000  annually  ;  while  the  population  of  West  Derby,  con- 
taining with  other  parishes,  the  outlying  parts  of  the  borough,  died  at  the  rate  of  25 
in  1,000.  The  strong  contrast  between  the  contiguous  places,  and  the  subsequent 
discovery  that  Liverpool  vraa  one  of  the  unhealthiest  parishes  in  the  kingdom, 
excited  surprise  as  well  as  regret  in  the  public  mind.  A  local  association  was  formed 
of  some  of  the  best  people ;  and  the  causes  of  the  mortality  were  investigated  and 
were  afterwards  made  known  by  Dr.  Sutherland  in  a  series  of  lucid  papers.    Little, 

♦  See  Paper  by  Dr.  Ottley  in  "  Medical  Gaiettc,"  23rd  October,  1858. 
t  "  Registrar  General's  First  Report,"  Appendix,  p.  118.     1839. 
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however,  was  done  ;  the  prophets  had  been  crying  in  the  desert ;  and  in  1846  the 
mortality  grew  still  more  threatening.  Cholera  raged  fearfully  in  the  borough  in 
1849.  Steps  were  now  taken  to  carry  out  sanitary  measures,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Duncan  and  the  other  able  officers  of  the  town.  The  sanitary  school  of 
Liverpool  subsequently  furnished  some  of  the  most  efficient  members  of  the 
commission  which  did  good  service  in  the  East.  Still  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  health  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  Liverpool  has  improved  but 
slowly.  Liverpool  has  a  good  supply  of  water  :  but  it  is  still  infested  by  cesspools, 
including  under  this  name  the  filthy  Lancashire  midden;  and  the  drains  pour  their 
contents  into  the  dock  basins,  which  exhale  a  malarious  sickly  air  over  the  people. 
The  mortality  in  the  borough  of  Liverpool  was  at  the  rate  of  29  in  1,000  in  the  year 
1857.  Much  good,  therefore,  has  been  done  since  1 837;  thousands  of  lives  have  been 
saved.  Still  Liverpool  has  not  yet,  like  Ely,  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns.  Or  why 
should  not  the  mortality  be  as  low  as  19  or  even  17  in  1,000  ?  What  natural  advan- 
tages has  Ely,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  over  Liverpool  ?  If  Ely  has  had  thou- 
sands of  cubic  yards  of  dirt  removed,  Liverpool  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cubic 
yards  to  deal  with  ;  but  her  means  are  commensurate  with  her  duty.  Air.  Newlands 
can  do  for  Liverpool  what  Mr.  Burns  has  done  for  Ely.  The  cesspool,  the  midden, 
or  call  it  what  they  may,  for  it  is  still  the  same,  is  the  chief  destroyer  of  the  Lanca* 
shire  population.  Crowded  dwellings,  vice,  want,  do  a  part  of  the  mischief ;  but  in 
Liverpool  the  cesspool  destroyed  a  large  proportion  ot  the  6,418  people  who  last 
year  perished  in  excess  of  the  numbers  who  would  have  died  at  the  rates  prevailing 
in  country  districts.  The  tender-hearted  may  shed  natural  tears  over  them  as  they 
lie  in  the  cemetery.  Abolish  the  cesspools  of  Liverpool  and  you  immediately  save 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  people.  Yet  the  parties  who  have  exerted  themselves  to 
put  a  stop  to  capital  punishments  have  not  been  roused  by  the  ruthless  destruction 
of  men ;  and  no  Beccaria  has  written  on  these  crimes  and  punishments.  A  living 
.  poet  in  one  of  his  last  poems,  exclaims  : — 

''  Ah,  it  is  the  gallows  tree  ! 
"  Breath  of  Christian  Charity, 

"  Blow !  and  sweep  it  from  the  earth." 

But  what  number  of  lives  did  the  "  gallows  tree"  take  away  in  1857  ?  Thirteen 
in  all  England  and  Wales  ;  two  only  in  Lancashire.  And  these  were  the  lives  of 
murderers,  who  were  put  to  death  for  their  crimes  after  the  most  deliberate  judicial 
inquiry.  But  the  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighteen  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  Liverpool  were  destroyed  cruelly  in  that  year  without  discrimination.  Of 
the  cesspool)  rather  than  of  the  gallows  tree,  a  wiser  muse  wiU  sing, — Sweep  it  from 
the  earth. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  WEATHER, 

DURING  THB    QUARTER  ENDING   SePTBHBER  30tH,    1858. 

^  Jambs  Glaisher,  Eau.,  F.R.S.,  ^c,  Sec,  qfihe  Britith  Meteorological  Society, 


Till  July  the  10th  the  air  was  cold,  being  5°' 7  below  ihe  average  temperature;  it 
then  became  warm  until  the  25th,  the  mean  excess  above  the  average  being  2^*5 ; 
from  the  25th  to  the  end  of  the  month  the  air  was  cold  again,  the  average  deficiency 
being  2°'5.  The  mean  high  day  temperature  was  73^*8,  exceeding  the  average  1^ 
0°'2 ;  and  the  mean  low  night  temperature  was  51^*8,  being  1°*4  below  the  average. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  about  1**  below  the  average. 

August  was  warm  till  the  24th,  being  2°  above  the  average  temperature,  then  till 
the  end  of  the  month  the  air  was  cold,  the  average  deficiency  being  2^^.  The  mean 
high  day  temperature  was  75**6,  exceeding  its  average  by  2^*9 ;  and  the  mean  low 
night  temperature  was  52***  1,  bdng  1^*4  below  the  average.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  month  was  1^°  above  the  average  of  the  preceding  87  years. 

September  was  ^drm  throughout,  being  4^  in  excess  of  the  average  of  87  years. 
The  mean  high  day  temperature  was  70°*9,  exceeding  the  average  by  3''*4;  and  th« 
mean  low  night  temperature  was  52'''C,  exceeding  the  average  by  3''*7.  The  mean 
temperature  of  this  month  has  been  but  four  times  exceeded  during  the  last  87  years ; 
viz.,  in  the  years  1779,  1795,1815,  and  1818,  when  the  mean  temperature  was 
respectively,  60o-7,  60°'8,  62*»-3,  and  60*»-7. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  dew-point  was  below  its  average  in  July  and 
August,  and  above  in  Sieptember.  The  mean  degree  of  humidity  was  in  defect  in 
each  month  of  the  quarter,  and  the  air,  therefore,  was  somewhat  less  humid  than 
usual  in  these  months. 

The  mean  reading  of  the  Barometer  was  in  defect  in  July  and  in  excess  of  the 
average  in  August  and  September ;  and  was  slightly  in  excess  for  the  quarter. 

The  fall  of  rain  was  a  little  above  the  average  in  July ;  one  inch  below  in  August ; 
and  1^  inch  below  in  September;  and  for  the  quarter  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
about  half  an  inch.  The  fall  of  rain  at  Lewisham,  since  January  1,  is  14f  inches, 
and  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  was  somewhat  less  than  14^  inches. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  quarter  ending  September, 
constituting  the  three  summer  months,  was  62^*5,  being  2^*5  above  the  average  87 
years. 
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Temperature  of 

Elastic 
Force 

of 
Vapour. 

Weight 
of  Vapour 

18S8. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew 
Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

Water 
of  the 
rhames 

inV 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Ifonthi. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

■r 

Years. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver. 

•r 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

July 

Ang 

Sept 

o 
60*6 

62  0 

00-3 

o 
-0-8 

+1-6 

+40 

o 
-11 

+0-6 

+8-4 

o 
65-7 

56-6 

56-6 

o 
-18 

-11 

+  2-7 

o 
61-6 

51-7 

68-4 

o 
-2-4 

-2-6 

+3-4 

6 
22-0 

23-6 

18-8 

o 
+1-6 

+4-2 

-0-3 

o 
66-2 

66-8 

62  1 

In. 
•880 

-385 

•408 

In. 
-•037 

-041 

+  026 

Gr. 
4-3 

4-8 

4-6 

Gr. 
-0-3 

-0-5 

+04 

Mean 

61-0 

+  1-6 

+1-0 

66-3 

-01 

62-2 

-0-9 

218 

+1-8 

64-6 

•891 

-•018 

4-4 

-01 

Degree 
Humidity. 

Reading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Bain. 

Daily 
Hon. 
zontol 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Gras«. 

Number  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low- 
est 
Read- 

"^ 

Night. 

1666. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Year*. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

40 
Yeun. 

High- 

Ifontht. 

At  or 
below 
SOo. 

Be- 

tween 
80O 
and 
40°. 

Above 
40O. 

est 
Read- 
ing 

at 
Night. 

i 

July  

Aug 

Sept 

73 
70 
78 

-4 

-  8 

-  S 

In. 
29-781 

29 '826 

29-866 

In. 
-•015 

+  029 

+•027 

Gr. 
629 

629 

681 

Or. 

+  2 

+  1 
-  3 

In. 
2-9 

1-6 

0-9 

In. 
+0-2 

-0-9 

-1.-2 

Miles. 
77 

101 

... 

2 

12 
6 

29 
19 
24 

o 
89  0 

33-2 

88-8 

1     o 
67  0 

69-3 

55  0 

Mean 

78 

-  6 

29-824 

+  014 

680 

... 

Sum 
1-8 

Sum 
-0-6 

Mean 

Sum 

Sum 
20 

Sum 
72 

Lowest 
32*2 

X" 

VoU.-^Ia  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  average,  and  that 
the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 
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IMP0RTS.-(Uiiit6d  Ko!gdm.}^Firm  SMi  JfMilAtf  (J^m.—^jli^r,)  1608-7-6. 
CompuUd  Real  Falm  of  Artides  of  F'ormgn  and  CoUmial  Merchandise 
Imj^&rUd. 


(Fint  Three  Months.) 
FoKiiair  Articlxs  Impoktid. 

1858. 

18$7. 

1856. 

lUwMATLB.-^rexfli^.    Cottonwool  .... 
Wool  (Sheep's).. 
Silk 

£ 

a4,29 1,000 

5»5oo, 
3.564» 

876, 
1,380, 

£ 

22,964,000 

6.653, 
9,486, 
2,06$, 
821, 
1,558, 

£ 
20,628,000 

6,796, 

4,501, 

Rax ,. 

1,568, 

891, 

Indigo 

2,004, 

35,176.000 

43,147,000 

35*388,000 

,,        „        Fart'ow.    Hides  

1,274,000 
1,961, 

a,i39» 
1,087, 
a»5i3» 

2,649,000 

2,194, 

2,347, 

1,390, 

3,691, 

4,605,000 

Oils 

Metals 

2,088, 
2,026, 

T*Uow 

1,192, 

Timber. 

3,151, 

8,982,000 

12,271,000 

13,062,000 

2,976,000 

X,027, 

1,268,000 
1,238, 

1,661^000 

Seeds  

1,601, 

4,003,000 

2,506,000 

3,262,000 

Ts^opicAL^frOifPROi^vcv.  Tea  »-r....ttoM..»  ...^ 

3,301,000 

Mil, 

8*3  *^» 

696, 
1,108, 

184, 
i-39i» 

754, 

3,346,000 

946, 
11,366, 

927, 

957, 

382, 
fi,642, 
2,107 

3,279,000 

943, 
7,900, 

596, 

M51, 

96 

Coffee   „.  « 

Sugar  &Melaasei 

Tobacco 

Rice 

Frttiti 

Wiae    

2,005. 

Spirits 

1,247, 

16,981,000 

22,673,000 

17,217,000 

Food    .... ^ ^,     (Grain  and  Meal.. 

ProTiidons    

14,066,000 
2,184, 

11,667,000 
2,964, 

13,772,000 
3,097, 

16,250,000 

14,631,000 

16,869,000 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles  ........ 

1,810,000 

2,655,000 

2,171,000 

Total  Ekumeeated  Imports.... 
Add  for  Umbnumekated  Impoetb  (say) 

83,202,000 
20,800,000 

97,883,000 
24,471,000 

84,969,000 
21,242,000 

Total  Impoets 

104,002,000 

122,354,000 

106,211,000 
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EXPORTS.— rUnited  Kngdm.)— J¥r*if  Nine  Months (Jan.^Sept.,)  1858-7-6. 
Declared  Aeal  Value  of  Articles  of  British,  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manu- 
factures Exported, 


(First  Nine  Months.) 
BamsH  Pkoduck,  &c.,  Exported. 

1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

Ml.NrftB.'— r«r/t/«.  Cotton  Mannfoctiires.. 
,,      Yam 

£ 
24,212,000 
7,009, 
7,278, 
2,097, 
1*362, 
140, 
3,000, 
1,261, 

£ 
23,434,000 

6,682, 
8,824, 
2,361, 
2,243, 
301, 
3,640, 
1,259, 

£ 
21,689,000 

5,896, 

Woollen  Manufactures 
„      Yarn 

7,331, 
2,052, 

Silk  Manufactures  ... 
„     Yarn 

1,957, 
223, 

linen  Manufactures... 
„     Yam 

3,530, 
943, 

46,359,000 

48,744,000 

43,621,000 

..         Set&eet,      Annarel    

i,359»ooo 
2,620, 

1,583,000 
3,261, 

1,254,000 

Haberdy.  and  Mllnry 

2,777, 

3»979>ooo 

4,844,000 

4,03  1 ,000 

Mbtax.8 Hardware  and  Cutlery 

Machinery    

2,372,000 

2,723, 

8,817, 

2,063, 

1,710, 

2,437, 

3,050,000 
2,911, 
10,760, 
2,333, 
2,133, 
2,449, 

2,664,000 
1,901, 

Iron 

9,866, 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin  

1,922, 
1,759, 

Coals  and  Culm  

2,179, 

20,122,000 

23,636,000 

20,291,000 

Ceramic  Mamfcis,    Earthenware  and  Glass 

1,303,000 

1,663,000 

1,401,000 

1,447,000 
382, 
62, 
126, 
240, 
158, 
587, 

1,237,000 
441, 
88, 
224, 
284, 
654, 
589, 

1,120,000 

Butter  

502, 

Cheese 

100, 

Candles    

230, 

Salt  

294, 

Spirite  

702, 

Soda 

436, 

3,002,000 

3,517,000 

3,384,000 

Various  Manufcts,    Books,  Printed 

284,000 
^94. 

i.5o5» 
160, 

333, 
581, 

.^23,000 
214, 
1,769, 
186, 
385, 
553, 

300,000 

Furniture 

138, 

Leather  Manufactures 
Soap 

1,189, 
214, 

PUte  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

327, 
520, 

3,057,000 

3,430,000 

2,688,000 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles  

2,575,000 
5»9i3, 

7,027,000 
6,875, 

3,254,000 

Unenumerated  Articles  

6,236, 

Total  Exports    

86,310,000 

95*736,000 

84,906,000 

2l2 
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SHIPPING.— FoBKiON  TRADE.-.(anited  Kingdom.)— /Vr**  Nine  Months  {Jan.— 
Sept.)  of  the  Years  1858,  '67,  and  '56.  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  wiih 
CargoeSy  including  repeat^  Foyages,  but  excluding  Government  Transports. 


(Fint  Nine  Months.) 

Entered  : — 
Vessels  belonging  to— 

United  Kingdom  and) 
Dependencies  / 

Russia    »., 

Sweden  , 

Norway 

Denmark   


Prussia      and     other 
German  States 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

France  


Spain,  Portugal,  and) 
Italy / 

Other  European  States 

United  States    


Other  States,  America, ) 
Asia,  and  Africa  .....I 

Totals  Entered 

Cleared:— 

United  Kingdom  and 
Dependencies 


1858. 


Vessels. 


No. 

'3*944 

H3 

546 

1,646 

1,724 

2*303 

969 

2,030 

777 

97 
1,042 

15 


Ibtal 
Tonniige. 


25,236 


Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark  

Prussia     and     other) 
German  States j 

Holland  and  Belgium.. 

France   


Spain,  Portugal,  and) 
Italy / 

Other  European  States 

United  States 


Other  States,  America, ) 
Asia,  and  Africa  ....  j 

Totals  Cleared 


18,615 
161 

639 
1,070 
2,215 

3,768 

1,613 

3,369 

9S^ 

120 

1,065 


Tons. 

3,756,025 

40,983 
^6,641 
351,272 
171,681 

516,646 

148,125 
172,693 

198,145 

25,108 
966,627 

5,805 


6,439,751 


Average 
Tomiaga 


Tons. 
269 

287 
159 
213 
100 

224 

153 

85 

928 

387 


^55 


33,603 


4,625,180 

49,455 
112,211 
204,136 
220,589 

656,777 

262,134 
354,540 

257,386 

32,081 
1,002,252 

4,319 


7,781,060 


248 

307 
176 
191 

100 

«74 
162 

105 

269 

267 
941 

360 


1857. 


Vessels. 


No. 
13,652 

108 

402 

i»573 
1,980 

2,705 

1,108 

753 

507 

17 
940 

21 


23,766 


Total 
Tonnage. 


Tons. 

3,936,928 

24,059 

67,496 

328,019 

189,083 

501,752 

185,478 
58,103 

124,996 

3,147 
913,795 

8,761 


1856. 


Vessels. 


6,343,617 


232 


19*714 

137 

544 

i»342 

2,429 

3,529 

1,619 

3,357 

828 

12 
1,011 


34>536 


4,867,193 

31,812 
103,132 
260,172 
240,635 

591,130 

297,370 
358,076 

229,342 

4,303 
973,315 

4,891 


No. 
13,063 

74 

391 

1,659 

1 1485 

-»*34 

1,051 
647 

417 

57 
1,078 

19 


22,175 


Total 
Tonnage. 


Tons. 

3,657,462 

15,516 

67,871 

321,715 

134,736 

405,450 

160,492 
39,411 

90,313 

15,816 
1,027,961 

6,249 


5,942,992 


18,839 

57 
470 

2,014 
3,118 

1*391 
3,069 

503 

79 
1,183 


7,961,371 


32,139 


4,502,215 

11,604 

87,379 

257,429 

185,234 

512,528 

223,019 
289,763 

111,970 

23,057 
1,109,985 

7,933 


7,322,716 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.— Imported  and  Exported. 
—(United  Kingdom.)— Computed  Real  Value  far  the  First  Nine  Months 
(Jan.—S^t.)o/the  Fear  1868. 


(Rwt  Nine  Mentha,    1858.) 

Gold. 

saver. 

TOTAt. 

IlCPORTEO   FROM:— 

Russia,  Hanse  Tov^ns,  Holland,  and) 
Belgium j 

France 

£ 
2,238,000 

609, 

169, 

968, 

82, 

35, 

6,277, 

4, 

3,102, 

3,761, 

44, 

£ 
464,000 

1,290, 
421, 

n» 

8, 

86, 

I. 

2,260, 

HI. 
36, 

£ 
2,702,000 

1,899, 

Portufi^l,  Snain.  and  Gibraltar 

590. 

Malta,  Turkey,  and  Eirypt 

981, 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

90, 

CM\niL  „ ..-.. ,„...„....,.. 

121, 

Australia 

6,278, 

British  Columbia    

4, 

Mexico,  South  America  and  W.  Indies 
United  States 

5,362, 
3,902, 

Other  Countries 

80, 

Totals  Imported .... 

17,289,000 

4,720,000 

22,009.000 

Exported  to: — 
Hanse  Towns,  HolUnd,  and  Belgium.... 

France 

217,000 
7,637, 

95, 
113, 

64, 

107, 

9, 

135, 

236, 

15, 

1,140,000 

3.494» 

3. 

a6, 

73» 

97, 
3i» 

1,357,000 
7,937, 

Portugal,  Spain,  and  Gibraltar 

95, 

India  and  China  (vi&  Egypt) 

3,607, 

South  Africa  

67, 

Mauritius , 

133, 

Danish  West  Indies   

82, 

United  States 

135, 

BrazU 

333, 

Other  Countries 

46, 

Totals  Exported.... 

8,628,000 

5,164,000 

13,792,000 
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Quarterly  Betwrm. — Jiify^  Aug,^  Saph,  1858. 


[Dec. 


REVENUE.—duARTBR  ENDED  30th  Sept.,  1858. 

An  Aharaet  of  the  Na  Produce  of  the  Rbysnue  of  the  United  Kingdom  t»  ike 
Yeabs  and  Quartsbs  ended  on  the  aCMA  Sept.,  1868  and  1867.— (Om- 
tinued  from  page  863,  ante,) 


Years  ended  30th  Sept. 

1858. 

1857. 

Ineretm, 

Dccresse. 

Customs    

Excise    

Stamps  : 

Taxes 

Property  Tax 

Post  Office 

£ 
23,472,831 

17,731,000 

7,728,343 

3,136,033 

7,852,625 

3,025,000 

276,940 

1,938,727 

£ 
23,106,509 

17,516,000 
7,346,223 
3,099,020 

15,753,024 

2,930,000 

277,654 

1,147.231 

£ 
366,322 

212,000 

382,120 

37,013 

95.000 

791,496 

£ 
7,900,399 

Crown  Lands., 

714 

Miscellaneous    

TotaU    

65,161,499 

71,175,661 

1,883,951 

7,901,113 

JV«^  Deer.  j^6,01 7,162 

Quarters  ended  30th  Sept. 


Sources  of  JKeyenue. 

1858. 

1857. 

Decrease. 

Customs    

£ 
6,115,422 

5,085,000 

1,831,000 

141,000 
2,454,000 

745,000 
60,940 

531,690 

£ 
5,481,385 

6,298,000 

1,752,255 

159,000 
4,931,537 

730,000 
60,654 

269,438 

£ 
634,037 

78,745 

15,000 

28(5 

262,252 

£ 

Excise    .' 

Stamps  

Taxes 

Property  Tax 

Post  Office 

213,000 

18,000 
2,477,537 

Crown  Lands... 

Miscellaneous 

.... 

TotaU    

16,964,052 

18,682,269 

990,320 

2,708,537 

JVc^Dccr.  jei,718,2l7 
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Quarterly  Beturm. — J«fy,  Aug.^  Sept,  1858. 


[Dec. 


COBiN, —GaeeUe  Average  PriceSy  (England  and  Wales,)  during  each  Week  of  the 
Third  Quarter  of  1858 ;  together  with  the  Monthly  and  Quartbslt  Average* 


[Communicatecl  by  H.  F. 

Jadts,  Esq. 

,  Comptroller  of  Corn  Returns.] 

Weeks  ended  Saturday, 

Weekly  Average.    (Per  Impl.  Quarter.) 

1868. 

MTheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

1858.— July             3 

10 

17 

24 

»1 

..    d. 
43    8 
43     4 

45  8 

46  4 
45     8 

..     d, 
80    8 
29  11 
80    4 
26     9 
80    6 

..    d. 

25  11 
2^   3 

26  5 

27  11 

28  5 

..    d. 
83    2 
28  11 
30    8 
35    4 
81    2 

».    d. 
42    4 

42  8 

43  3 

44  4 

45  3 

42    4 
44    8 
44    6 
44  11 
48     7 

Average  for  July,  1868  . . . 

44    7 

30     » 

26  II 

31  10 

43     5 

43  " 

1858.— August         7 

28 

44  10 

45  3 
45     1 
42     0 

81     8 
81     8 

83  7 

84  6 

27  6 

28  3 
27    9 
27  10 

31     9 
35    4 
35  10 
34    - 

45  7 

46  7 

46  10 

47  8 

43     0 

43  11 

44  3 

43    8 

Average  for  Aug.,  1858. . . . 

44    4 

32     7 

27   10 

34    2 

46    8 

43   10 

,:       U 

18 

25 

45     3 
45     1 
44  11 
44    2 

34    - 

85  2 
36     1 

86  6 

27    8 
25    7 
25    8 
25     1 

34    6 
33    9 
84    6 
82    7 

46    7 

45  9 

46  8 
45    9 

45     1 

44  7 

45  1 
43  10 

Average  for  Sept.,  1858 

44  10 

35    5 

25  10 

33  10 

46     I 

44     7 

Average  for  the  Quarter  . . . 

44    7 

32    6 

26  10 

83    2 

45     8 

44     1 

LONDON  STOCK  AND  SHARE  MARKETS.—Jult,  Aug.,  Sept.,  1858. 


stocks  and 

Bailway  Shares. 


Amt. 

of 

Share. 


Ami. 
Paid. 


PKICE  ON  THB 


IJuly.  2  Aug.    IScpt. 


Highest  Price  during 


July.      Aug.      Sept. 


Lowest  Price  doling 


July.       Aug.     Sept. 


Consols 

Exchequer  Bills 

Brighton  

Caledonian  

E  astern  Counties   ... .  . 

Great  Northern  

Great  Western 

London  &  North-Western 

Midland 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

Sheffield 

South-Eastern 

South-Westem   

Berwick    

York  and  North  Midhind.. 

Noi-them  of  France 

East  Indian 


Stock 


16 

Stock 


100 


All. 
100 


95^ 
I8s.  pm. 


107i 
72* 
691 
99 
60 
88^ 
89} 
88| 
86i 
66 
91* 
89 
69 


86 
lOlJ 


96 
2Sj.pm. 


106) 
79i* 


60 

94  » 

95  • 
9H+ 
35i 
70i* 
92|t 
93  • 
741* 


86J 
106 


m 


96i 


23j.pm.  26j.pm, 


97 

26j.pm. 


109i 
83 
60 
98i 
60 
88} 
96 
93 
33 
69i 
9'3i 
91 
7U 


88i 
106 


110 
79 
63| 

92f 

70i 

95 

92i 

74 


863 

im 


98f 
28«.pm. 


110} 
883 
63i 

1043 
64i 


96f 

86 

73i 

78 


94| 
I6s.  pm. 


SOf.pm. 


35t 
100| 


96i 
32«.pni 

1083 


*  With  DiTidend. 


t  £z.Dindfiiid.t 
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QMOfierly  Beiums. — July,  -liwy.,  Sept^  1858. 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND.— Webkly  Return. 

An  Aeecunt^  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  eth  Victoria^  e,  82,  for  each  Week 
ending  on  a  JFedneeday,  during  the  Third  Quarter  (Julg^Sept.)  1858. 


1. 

S. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

Issue  Dbpabtmbnt. 

Collateral  Columns. 

Liabilities. 

Dates. 
(Wedncidays.) 

Assets. 

Notes  in 
Hands  of 
Public. 
(Col.  1  minus 
col.  16.) 

Minimum  Bates 

Notes 
Issned. 

OoTernmeat 
Debt. 

OUier 

Securities. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 

of  Discount 

at 

Bank  of  England. 

Iflns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

1858.  Percent. 

£ 

1858. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

31,20 

July     7.... 

11,01 

3,46 

16,73 

20,53 

U  Feb.      3 

30,72 

„     14 .... 

11,01 

3,46 

16,25 

20,78 

30,99 

„     21.... 

11,01 

3,46 

16,52 

20,60 

31,02 

„     28.... 

11,01 

3,46 

16,65 

20,41 

31,13 

Aug.    4.... 

11,01 

3,46 

16,66 

20,81 

31,01 

„     11.... 

11,01 

3,46 

16,54 

20,59 

31,19 

„      18.... 

11,01 

3,46 

16,72 

20,42 

31,42 

„     25.... 

11,01 

3,46 

16,95 

20,36 

31,53 

Sept.    1... 

11,01 

3,46 

17,06 

20,29 

31,77 

„       8.... 

11,01 

3,46 

17,30 

20,01 

32,43 

„     15 .... 

11,01 

3,46 

17.96 

20,15 

32,88 

„     22.... 

11,01 

3,46 

18,41 

20,02 

33,10 

„     29.... 

11,01 

3,46 

18,63 

20,50 

10. 


Banking  Department. 

11.  13.  13.  14.  16. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Liabilities. 

Dates. 
(Wdnsdys.) 

Assets. 

Totals 

Capital  and  Rest.  | 

Deposits. 

Seven 

Day  and 

other 

Bills. 

Securities.       | 

Beserve. 

of 

Liabili. 

Capital 

Best. 

PnbUc. 

Private. 

Govern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 

Silver 
Coin. 

ties 

and 

Assets. 

Mlns. 

£ 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14>55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

Mlns. 

£ 

3.21 
3,26 
3,30 
3,30 
3,41 
3,41 
3,42 
3,38 
3,69 
3,69 
3,70 
3,70 
3,70 

Mlns. 
£ 

6,99 
2,53 

2,8l 

3.64 
4,10 

4.67 
5.IO 

5.45 
5.63 
7,54 
8,04 
8,74 
8,89 

Mlns. 

£ 

13,16 
15,62 
15,71 
15,05 
14,32 
13,90 
13,70 
13,55 
13,67 
12,27 
12,20 
12,05 
11,54 

Mlns. 
£ 

,81 
,84 
,80 
,80 
,79 
J7 
,79 
,78 
,79 
,77 
,76 
,76 
,80 

1858. 

July     7 
„      14 
„      21 
„      28 

Aug.     4 
„      11 
„      18 
„      25 

Sept.     1 
„         8 
„       15 
„      22 
„      29 

Mlns. 
£ 

10,69 
10,59 
10,59 
10,59 
10,77 
10,87 
10.88 
10,88 
10,91 
10.96 
10,97 
10,98 
10,98 

Mlns. 

£ 

16,68 

15,62 

15.50 

15.44 

15.40 

15.32 

15.19  \ 

15.06 

15.45  ' 
15.36 
15.31 
1 5**3 
15.H 

Mlns. 

£ 

10,67 
9,94 
10,39 
10,61 
10,32 
10,42 
10,77 
11,06 
11,24 
11,76 
12,28 
12,86 
12,60 

Mlns. 
£ 

,68 
,65 
,69 
,71 
,68 
,70 
,72 
,70 
,73 
,74 
,69 
,73 
.66 

Mlns. 

£ 

38,72 
36,80 
37,17 
37,35 
37,17 
37,31 
37,56 
37,70 
38,33 
38,82 
39,25 
39,80 
39,48 
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CIRCULATION.— Country  Banks. 
Average  amaunt  of  Promissory  Notes  in  CirculaHon  in  England  and  Wales, 
for  each  Week  ended  on  a  Saturday  during  the  Third  Quarter  {Sept. — 
Ike.)  cf  1858;  and  also  the  Average  ofPromissoey  Notes  in  Circulation  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  during  the  Four  Weeks  ended  en  the  drdJufy, 
the  Zlst  Jufyy  the  2;8th  Aug.^  and  the  2Qth  Sept.,  1858. 


ENOi^Nn  AND  Walks. 

Scotland. 

I&BLAND. 

Piivate 
Bankv. 

Joint 
Stock 

TOTiX. 

Jon 

Mi 

Under 

Total. 

£5 

Under 

Total. 

Datk. 

4-4a> 

Banks. 

S-80.) 

(fixed 
Issaes, 
7-70.) 

Weeks, 
ended 

and 
upwards. 

£6. 

(Mxed 
Istues, 
3-0».) 

and 
apva^da. 

£6. 

(Fixed 
Issues, 
«-86.) 

lilns. 

Mlns. 

MlU8. 

Mine. 

Mine. 

Mlns. 

MbiB. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

1858. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1858. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

July      3 

3,22 

2.75 

5,97 

July      3 

1,48 

2,46 

3,94 

3,05 

2,79 

5,84 

..      10 

3,26 

2,78 

6,04 

»      17 

3,23 

2,78 

6,01 

»      24 

3,18 

2,72 

5,90 

„      31 

3,14 

2,68 

5,82 

„      SI 

1,37 

2,41 

3,78 

3,05 

2,70 

5,75 

Aug.     7 

3,13 

2,67 

5,80 

,.      14 

3,12 

2,67 

5,79 

,.       21 

3,12 

2,69 

5,81 

.,       28 

3,13 

2,70 

5,83 

Aug.  28 

1,32 

2.40 

3,72 

2,96 

2,70 

5,66 

Sept.     4 

3,17 

2,73 

5,96 

„      11 

3,20 

2,77 

5,97 

.,      18 

3,24 

2,83 

6,07 

„      25 

3,29 

2,89      6,18 

Sept.  25 

1,39 

2,49 

3,88 

3,02 

2,90 

5,92 

BALLINASLOE  CATTLE  AND  HORSE  FAIR,  OCT.  185S. 

The  official  return  of  the  Cattle  sold,  and  the  numbers  unsold,  at  the  close  of  the 
fa^risas  follows: — Sold:  Oxen,  14,190;  two-years  old,  891  j  yearlings*  272;  total, 
15^353.     Unsold:  Oxen,  3,169;  two-years  old,  3,306;  yearlings,  685;  total*  7,160. 

Subjoined  is  a  return  of  the  gross  numbers  of  Cattle  of  all  kinds  sold  and  unsold  for 
the  last  nine  years : — 


Sold. 

Unsold. 

Total. 

Sold. 

Unsold. 

Total. 

1850  .. 

.*     9,395  . 

..  6,400  .. 

.  15,795 

1855  .. 

..  16,237  .. 

..  8,803  ... 

20,045 

1851  .. 

..  11,277  . 

..  2,228  .. 

..  13,605 

1856  .. 

..  16,540  . 

..  5,982  ..„ 

22.522 

1852  .. 

..  12,090  . 

..      645  .. 

..  12,735 

1857  .. 

..  16.441  . 

..      949  .... 

17,390 

1853  .. 

..  12,249  . 

..  2,538  .. 

..  14,832 

1858  .. 

..  15,353  . 

..  7,160  .... 

22,513 

1854  .. 

..  15,570  . 

..  2,839  .. 

..  18,409 

The  correspondent  of  th^  *'  Freeman's  Journal,"  writing  on  Friday  evening,  thus  sums 
up  the  results  of  the  iair  : — *<  The  supply  of  Sheep  was  in  excess  of  last  year  to  the 
enormous  extent  of  in  round  numbers  20,000.  The  demand  for  ewes  was  maintained 
throughout,  and  last  year's  prices  realised,  but  wethers  seemed  to  be  at  a  discount,  and 
went  off  slowly  at  a  reduction  of  several  shillings,  large  numbers  remaining  unsold  after 
the  second  day  of  the  fair  had  concluded.  There  was  a  scanty  supply  of  first-class 
Horses,  and  inquiries  were  mad^  in  vain  for  them.  Good  prices  would  have  been  given 
for  hunters,  carriage  horses,  and  chargers,  if  they  were  on  the  green,  but  they  could  not 
be  found,  and  many  of  the  principal  dealers  having  commissions  went  away  disappointed. 
Inferior  horses  were  plenty,  but  the  sales  were  few  and  unimportant.  Homed  Cattle  of 
all  sorts  vere  down  from  1/.  lOf.  to  2L  bs.  as  compared  with  the  prices  of  1857.  and  many 
herds  were  kept  over  by  feeders,  who  would  not  sell  at  the  current  pric^  of  the  market." 
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